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AUDITOR  GENERAL'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Auditor  Gekx&al's  Otficb,      ? 
Lansmg^  Afichiffcmy  Jan.  I,  1852.  ^ 

7\>  A»  Exedlency  Bobsrt  McClblland,   Oocemor  of  the  State  of 
ISMgan: 

8b— By  act  No.  161,  laws  of  1851,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Anditof  Qeneral  to  report  bienniall j  to  the  Goyemor,  the  condiUon 
of  die  finanoes  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend  sueh  ImptoTemettts 
m  the  financial  system  as  he  may  deem  expedient 

In  obedienee  to  the  requirements  of  Ae  above  law,  I  hare  the 
honor  to  submit  the  fioUowing 

REPORT: 

It  win  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  statement  that  .the 
amoont  onhand  at  this  date  in  the  State  Treasury,  exceeds  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  #61,88*2  96 — show* 
ing  a  highly  prosperous  and  encouraging  condition  of  the  finances 
of  the  State.  The  surplus  on  hand  will  soon  be  used  by  the 
'Fund  Commissioners  in  the  purchase  of  State  Stock,  in  pursuance 
of  act  Na  200,  laws  of  1848.    The  interest  on  our  public  debt  is 

promptly  paid  and  the  credit  of  tb^  State  is  untarnished.    The  rer- 
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enue  from  specific  ifixes  is  raptdlT  increftsing— and  it  'is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  in  a  few  yearA  there  will  be  sufficient  realized  ^ 
from  this  source  to  defray  all   (he  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State ' 
gorerament    Limited  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  will  ma- 
leriaBy  lessen  the  State  expenditurej^  and  proportionably  relieve  the 
people  of  the  burthens  of  taxation.    The  educational  funds,  with  ^ 
die  liberal  provisions  of  the  last  Legislature  in  ftivor  of  schools,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  universal  education  of  the  youth  of  the  ' 
State: 

RECEIPTS  AND  S^PENDITUKESFOlt  THE  TEAR  ENDING  ^ 

NOVEMBER  30, 185L  i 

EzpeodltareH.  Recdii»i«. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Treasurer  on  Nov.  80,  1850,  exclusive 
of  amounts  to  meet  outstanding  war- 
rants upon  the   Greneral  and   Primary 

School  Interest  Funds,  was $35,360  27 

General  Fund, #U9,161  87    2je,049  22 

Internal  Improvement  Fund, 139,188  82    100,900  57 

Primary  School  Fund, i.  4Q|640  22 

Primary  School  Interest  Fund, 49,160  29      35,044  27 

University  Fund, 11,634  62 

Univeiaity  Interest  Fund, , .      9,837  9 1       9,7d4  &S 

Nonnal  School  Fund, 3,060  69       3.601  05 

Nonnal  School  Interest  Fund, 36  65  206  28 

AaylnmFund, : ,       1,602  18  729  95 

Central  Rail  Road  Depoaite, 141  61 

Southern  Rail  Road  Deposits, 606  00 

Contingent  Fund 337  50 

Stote  Building  Fund, 1,463  57 

•Balance  charged  State  Treasurer,  Nov. 

30,  1851, 97.243  23 

449,750  46   449,790  45 


*To  this  mmount  add  (147  9B,  for  outstanding  warranta,  which  wiU  make 
$97,391  21,  the  amount  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  Nov.  30.  1851. 


So.  1. 


s 


EXHIBIT  OF  FUNDS. 
The  foregoiDg  table  shovs  the  Bereral  fitnds  belonging  to  the 
BtiUe,  ttU  of  wUfih  will  be  treated  of  under  thrir  appropriate  heada: 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Sahriea  PvSifie  offieen,  (flee  atetenmit     • 

Kol  1,)- :.-........*10,««8  M 

Bspeaae   ^  Jadkitty,   (aee  shMiaaiftt 

Ho.t,>. 7i«W  19 

liBguihtiTe  Expenses, 5S,S01  ft? 

SipeMes  Tmblic  offices, 3^174  53 

Sipense  of  aales,  disborsed  iinom  proceeds 

of  sales, 14,653  61 

Eipense  of  sales  refunded, ! 310  6 

Definqnent  taxes,  &c.,  refunded, 19,155  61 

Statelibrary, «7  75 

Inierest  on  bonds,  exchange,  &c,, 15, 11 9  7 

^mdry  awards  by  Board  State  Auditors,  730  96 

Perfecting  census  returns, 566  23 

Conroners'  fees, 181  32 

Wolfbounties, 546  00 

Btstriet  canrass, 272  75 

Expense  State  Prison, 6,000  00 

Sundry  appropriations  by  Legislature, . .  1,813  63 

Expenses  Convention,  (Act  79,  185L,) .  4,552  15 

Paid  sundry  counties, 9,013  50 

Expenses  State  Board  Equalization,...  40  18 

do    Mich.  State  Ag.  Society, 1,000  00 

Costofsnits, I..  29  72 

«1 49,1 51  37 


Taxes,  <^Sce  charges,  expense  sales,  <fec., .  $39, 719  14 

licenses  and  duties, 691  72 

Salt  spring  lands,. 1,108  36 

Sjpeeific  taxes,  (see  statement  No.  7.,}. . .    27,717  30 

Bec'd  from  sundry  counties, «    71,199  29 

Bedempdons,  State  tax  lands,  &c., 23,112  88 


Doa 


Pkooeeds  of  9d6i, 4e,48l  97 

Keo'd  fer  carpet, 18  66 


$810,049  32 


Thtre  is  now  due  aiidpij«ble«U  of  the  above  fond  t20,610»  for 
blereet  on  General  Fund  Bond*— •10,140  00  of  wUeh  is  doe  die 
United  Btatesy  oa  hoods  lield  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indi- 
ana--but»  as  the  amount  advwMsd  by  tUs  State  (#17tl93 .70*)  fer 
the  regiment  raised  here  during  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  andurhioh. 
is  a  just  and  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  remains  unpio* 
Tided  for,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  to  n^lect  to 
paj  the  mterest  on  the  bonds  thus  held,  until  this  advance,  as  well  as 
the  claim  for  expenses  incurred  while  a  Territory,  in  maintaining  oar 
Territorial  boundary,  shall  here  been  adjusted.  The  Legislature  of 
last  winter  passed  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  those  advances,  and  re- 
quested our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their 
influence  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  or  joint  resolution,  by  Con* 
gress,  authorizing  or  requiring  the  proper  officer  of  the  treasury  de^ 
partment  to  allow  and  pay  to  the  State  the  money  thus  expended. 

Our  del^ation,  in  compliance  with  the  above  resolution,  will  no 
doubt  use  all  honorable  means  to  procure  a  final  and  equitable  ad- 
justment of  these  claims. 

There  will  be  due  and  payable  out  of  the  General  Fund,  for  inter- 
est on  bonds  other  than  those  held  by  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 
$6^910  00.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  payment  of  these 
coupons  on  presentation  at  the  Phosnix  Bank. 

There  are  some  other  liabilities  against  the  General  Fund,  but  none 
which  will  require  a  very  large  amount  to  be  kept  on  hand»  us  there 
will  be  sufficient  received  from  time  to  time  in  the  State  Treasury^  to 
liquidate  all  such  demands. 

INTEftNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

Dn.  C«. 

To  balance  Dec.  1,  1850, $345,825  79 

^  interest  on  five  million  loan  Bonds, . . .  10,770  00 
<«  do  Intem'I  Imp.  war'nt  bonds,  15,733  60 
«<  do  DeL  &  Pon.  R  R.  bonds, . .  6,270  00 
«        do      adjusted  bonds, 5,912  82 
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To  interesi  on  treasury  notes, 10  09 

"        do       In.  Imp.  warrants, 105  11 

"  part  paid  bonds  paid  in  by  8.  B.  R. 

Company, 55,831  76 

*«  In.  Imp.  warrant  bonds  paidin, 3,650  00 

fracfnl  warrants  issuCed, 528  26 

land  warrants  issued, 10,066  51 

••  excfaaBge» 120  82 

**  paid  C.  Britain,  (award  Board  of  Au- 

Aon,) 80  40 

"  i«lnnded  to  C.  H.  Abbot,  land  twice 

aoU. 100  00 

By  Ll  Impi  lands  sold, 925,686  44 

By  Mieb  State  bank,  &c.,  assets, 5,198  86 

*  instalments  and  interest  from  8.  R.  R. 

Company, 65,750  00 

•  rec*dof  U.  S.  forSpcr  cents, "     4,315  28 

"  warrants  funded, 10,520  84 

"  State  debt  tax, 40,308  80 

■*  BelHt  balance  Dec  1, 1851, 821,119  76 

6472^0  06  ♦472,859  06 

Large  amounts  have  heretofore  been  drawn  from  the  General 
Fand^  in  ud  of  the  Internal  Improyement  Fand;  but  the  amonnt 
qjpropiiated  bj  the  last  LegiaJature,  together  with  other  resottroea^ 
wiD  he  amply  sufficient  for  the  next  two  years  to  meet  alt  liabilities^ 
and  the  Legislature  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  make  provision  (br  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  demands,  without  encroaching  upon  any  of 
the  other  fonda  The  $13,260  interest  bonds,  due  January  1,  I850» 
mentioned  in  the  last  report  from  this  office,  rtaiain  unpaid^  not  hav- 
iDg  yet  been  presented  to  the  Phoenix  Bank  in  New  York.  The  Stale 
Treasurer  however,  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Bank  to  tsike 
up  ssid  bonds  when  presented,  and  to  nodfy  him  loiaMdiately  of  Ilia 
iwt  lliis  anraagement  obviates  the  necessity  oi  haepfaigthstsmoval 
Ijii^  idle  in  the  city  of  NewToik.  nere  wiHabobedoeandpay* 
sUe  at  the  Pboeniz  Bank*  from  the  Internal  Improvement  Fand» 
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tl8,721  04,  for  ipterest  past  due  and  unpaid,  and  whicb  will  become 
due  Janoarj  1,  1852,  on  oatstandiog  $5,000,000  loan,  Detroit  and 
Pontiac  Railroad^  and  adjusted  bonds.    Tbe  Treasurer  will  forward 
this  amount  previous  to  tbe  1st  of  January,  and  tbe  coupons  will  be   , . 
promptly  paid.     The  interest  on  the  Internal  Improvement  War-   ^ 
rant  bonds  past  d)ie»  ^ndto  become  due  January  1st,  1852,  amount-  ... 
ing  to  97,459  50,  (exQlusive  of  tbe  bonds  that  may  be  issued  be- 
tween  Nov.  30, 1851,  and  January  Ist,  1852,)  will  be  paid  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  coupons  at  tbe  State  Treasury. 

The  amount  of  interest  payable  from  this  fund  is  liable  to  be  large- 
ly  increased  by  the  surrender  of  port-paid  bonds,  and  the  issue  of 
adiuated  bonds  therefor,  as  interest  commences  on  the  1st  of  Janua- 
rj  ^succeeding  such  issue.  There  will  be  at  least  419,000  more  in- 
terest payable  om  this  class. of  bonds  in  1852  than  there  was  in 
1851.  The  Legislature  foreseeing  this,  appropriated  for  1852  $l5r 
000  to  this  fund  and  for  1851  only  $20,000.  It  is  expected  that  • 
Uq;e  portion  of  the  #2,831,000  part-paid  bonds  now  outstanding, 
wiU  be  surrendered  during  ihe  coming  year,  as  the  constitutioa  of 
ijBf^O  fixes  tbe  amount  at  which  th'ey  shall  be  funded,  and  tbe  hold- 

eza-can  no  longer  reaaonably  entertain  any  h<^  of  increasing  it,    ^ 

_  It 

Th^  sooner  these  bonds  are  surrendered  and  new  bonds  issued  there- 
toKf  the  aooner  the  holders  will  commence  drawing  interest  upon  the 

interest  already  accrued.  - 

'i 

TRUST  FUND&  a 

Reoelpif,  Cxpcndiuifea. 

Primary  school  fund, *40,540  22  ' 

do          do     interest  fund, 35,044  27  $49,160  29  ^ 

University  fund, 11,634  52  ^ 

do      interest  fund, ...- . 9,72453  9,82791  ' 

Nopval.Mhool  endowment  fund,... 3,601  05  3,060  69  ^ 

do           interest  fund, 206  28  36  65  ^ 

Aajlumfimd*-., ....-...,  729  95  1,602  18 

lli^hvv^  C.  B.  K.  deposites, 141  61 

do      S-R.B.       dp      ,-        606  00 

— — —  ' 

Total, $101,986  82  #63,859  53 

The  amount  now  due  the  Primary  School  Fund  is  f  238,252  16» 


Ka  1.  Y 

the  interest  on  which,  tqfether  with'  th«  intoMfl  on  all  tumi  receiyed 
ontQ  Mmj  next,  as  well  as  all  intersat  raceiTed  from  indiridiiali^  not 
heretofinre  distributed^  will  be  aypeitidned  aitfOBg  die  aeTstal  eeW'' 
ties  in  May  next.  The  receipts  of  the  primary  school  fund  for  the 
last  year  are  neariy  doable  those  of  the  year  previouB.  The  last 
Legislature  appropriated  from  the  primary  school  ioteresi  fund  $3,* 
000  00  for  impoMrement  on  the  school  section  at  Lansingi  $861  63 
of  which  has  been  drawn  at  thiif  diite. 
'  The  tetalsniDaatof  raoeiplsfor  the  Univefsity  Fvidt  ipdelibam  tf»e 
tlM^OOO  in  bondiwi*.  U»fiQ^  dO.    Theinteresien  this  aw^  jrfter: 

■ 

p«^glh6  ametmt  eveidHwro  .aa  slated  beli9w»  ai  «eU4s  e»  ett  Mbpr, 
Mmm  beraaftar  Moeived  oei  eceount  of  poMfNil^Md  UnijiiiBtwH 
ceerad  te»iBdifnd«sl%  will  be  paid  onv  to  the  Treis«ier  of  Af - 
Unhrersifty  as  often  as  required.  The  unirersity  interest  aocouQiia- 
OTetdrawn  to  the  ameuat  of  Oi«l  14  f  8l   , 

The  Momal  School  SiJowwMSnt  Faiidex|wndi(M^ 
kat  year«  nearly  kept  paeewiih  lhe.ieeel|its*  These  (eQq)eiiMe'bey« 
been  chiefly  for  work  and  materials  for  the  Normal  School  building  at 
Tprilanti,  and  for  books  and  maps  for  the  use  of  the  School.  The 
aoBOunt  of  Normal  School  bterest  money  paid  in  is  very  small,  there , 
being  at  this  date  abalance  of  only  $lfiQ  to  the  creditof  the  fund. 
Thb  being  the  case,  I  hare  caused  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Ed* 
ncation  to  be  paid  out  of  tht  Normal  School  endowment  fund,  in 
pursuance  of  section  1 8  of  act  No.  139,  laws  of  1950.  The  balance 
now  to  the  credit  of  the  Endowment  fund  is  $2,220  06,  which  is  lia- 
ble to  be  drawn  firom  the  Treasury,  at  any  moment,  on  the  proper 
certificate  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  total  expenditure  from  the  Asylum  Fund,  is  $2, 1 46  11,  leaving 
a  balance  due  the  fund  on  the  #5,000  loan  from  the  general  fund, 
sa^eel  to  be  diiliwn  at  any  time,  of  #2^663  Z9.  The  total  l^eeipta 
to  the  asylum  fund  for  tettd  «oM,  is  •l,3il  00,  leaving  #t,006  §1 
yet  to  be  receired  1o  baianoe  the  accoditt  with  the  genend  Ind.  Ihe 
expeotftUMs  for  (he  last  year  consist  in  the  expenses  of  the  BoandDf 
TmbMb»  and  $1,280 for  AepvichhsA  of  atMSftef  laadaeaiiSU** 
nmsoo.  upon  which  to  locate  the  asylum  for  the  insane. 

The  amount  of  the  Bailroad  deposits  is  subject  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  at  any  time  upon  proper  applicadon  by  the  owners  of 
the  land. 
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OONTINOBNT  FUND. 

Bdttiee  in  TreaAvy  Deo.  1,  1860, $1,4S5  48 

Appiropriiled  by  Legialature  of  1861, . . .  i 6,000  00 

87,43S  48 
Ezpendltares  during  past  year, $887  50 

Balance  in  Treaaury  Nor.  80, 1851, 7,097  98 

$7,485  48 

The  fiirtber  anin  of  $3,000  will  be  pasaed  to  tbe  credit  of  this 

taai  next  Febnuny  in  pmroance  of  Act  No.  160,  lawa  of  1851. 

By  Aot  Ho.  1$6,  kwa  of  1850,  $1,000  of  the  general  fund  was  alao 

idiioed  at  fte  dlaposkl  of  the  Governor,  ibr  <he  purpose  of  pnMal^ 

ing  a  bloA  of  nslife  copper  from  the  miaes  of  this  BMs  Air  fibs 

Waahfamitoa  National  Momuient,  $868  of  whieh  reiaains  uaeit- 

ponded. 

STATE  BUILDING  FOND. 
Thsve  hsire  been  no  evpenditares  from  Ais  ftmd  dnring  Ae  last 
fiseal  yoar.    The  attiount  of  reeeipte  ia  $1,468  57. 

STATE  INDEBTEDNESa 
The  funded  and  fundable  debt  of  the  State  not  yet  due  ia  as  fol- 
Iowa: 

General  fund  bonds,  due  May,  1856, $100,000  00 

Unyersity  bonds,  due  July,  1858, 100,000  00 

Detroit  and  Pontiac railroad  bonds,  due  July,  1858,. .     100,000  00 

Penitentiary  bonds,  due  Jan.,  1869, 20,000  00 

do  do  do        1860, 40,000  00 

Full  pud  $5,000,000  loan  bonds,  due  Jan.,  1868, 180,000  00 

Adjusted  bonda,  due  Jaa,  1868, 275,732  88 

Internal  improyement  warrant  bonds,  due  Jan.,  1870,    234,200  00 

Total, $l,049,d»i  8S 

Tbs  put  pMd  $5»000,0Q0  losn  bonds  oolataadmgi 
wiB,  if  ftindsd  previona  to  Jan.  1,  1858,  anonnt 

td^ 1,508»896  M 

Boads  iasMbla  toromstsndtog  L.L  wamuala,  saj. . .       15,00$  00 

HiMng  the  total  funded  and  fundable  debt  not  yet 

due, $2,568,269  13 


Hal.  • 

The  amouite  doe  the  eduostieiial  And&  are  eoMiderad  perraaneirti 
loans,  and  wiD  probably  so  remain— ai  kaat  until  the  otber  portion 
of  oar  State  indebtedneaa  shall  ha?e  been  eancelled: 

Amount  due  Primary  achool  fund> 1938,262  18 

do        UuTeraity  fund, 2d»e08  29 

do        Normal  aohool  Skidowmeat  fund, 2,220  06 

Total  dite  educational  funds, it63.080  68 


••«» 


Tlie  amoBot  of  indebtedness  aow  due,  tkemeam  in  the  fltatelkwaa- 
nry  iriQ  hearai^y  auffieieBt  to  mee^^-iadeod  it  Is  prsposed,  aa  staled 
m  aaotiier  portion  of  this  report,  topurshase  at  least  $100,000  of  our 
It  win  be  a  sowoe  of  gvatifieation  to  see  the  State  o<Ma- 
the  liquidation  of  her  pobKc  debt  from  the  surplus 'deiiTed 
from  the  ordinary  souroes  of  revenue.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to 
he  regretted  that  the  last  legt^turs  eouM  uoH  sgrse  upon  and  eslab* 
Ssh  a  Sfaiking  Fund,  in  complianoe  with  the  constitution  of  1850,  to 
eommenee  in  1852.  The  new  canatttntioo  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimi^,  and  ae  &r  as  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  judg^,  the 
above  was  considered  one  of  its  ma%t  important  provisions.  .  A  por- 
tkn  of  the  Stnte  debt  will  soon  beoome  due,  and  the  faitb  of  the  State 
18  pledged  for  its  prompt  redemptioo-^sound  public  policy  as  well  ss 
justice  to  our  creditors  requires  it^-^be  people,  through  tbeir  votes  on 
the  adoption  of  the  coosCltutiott,  demand  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  interest  is  promptly  paid — this  alone  will  never  relieve  us  from 
.ndebtedaess.  The  intereat  in  seventeen  years  will  exceed  the  debt 
jtsei^  while  the  debt  wtQ  remain  to  impede  our  progressy  retard  our 
prosperityt  and  tarnish  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  State.  Nearly 
aOthe  indebted  States  have  made  provision,  by  a  Sinking  Fund  or 
otherwise^  for  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  their  indebtedness* 
Tltak  why  riiould  llicbigmi,  with  all  her  natural  resources,  with  a 
soil  scarcely  equalled  in  foitility  and  productiveness,  with  a  popula- 
tion whose  industry  and  enterprise  cannot  be  excelled,  delay  longer 
to  provide  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  that  debti  which  has  aided 
not  a  Kttle  in  her  general  prosperity  ? 

STAIX  BOARD  OF  BQUAUZATION. 

This  Board,  eoaaistfaig  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of 
Aate,  State  Treasureri  Commiaslooer  of  the  Slate  Land  OiBee  and 
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Auditor  G«n6ittl,  mel  at  the  C^itol  on  tiie  18tk  daf  of  Aag«tt  last, 
M  required  by  law.  The  result  of  tbeir  laboie  (see  statement  No« 
0»)  is  before  the  people,  s&<l  it  is  betiered  msob  good  has  beea  ac- 
coDlpUsbed,  and  many  evils  corrected*  The  Board  did  not  feel  aift- 
ihoriied  to  materially  increase  the  aggregate  valaatioii  of  the  State; 
b«t  in  view  of  the  fact  that  piopeity  is  asaesaed  at  on]y  about  one- 
third  its  real  value,  thus  increasing  the  per  centage  of  tax  to  be  raised; 
and  knowing  that  such  a  course  has  an  injurious  effect  abroad,  al- 
ihoitt[ii  our  State  tax  k  mveii  lovep  ta  propoitioa  to  our  pefolation 
than  many  of  oar  aisler  Statea,  the  Boavd  aaaiuaftoiisly  adopted iba- 
Ibibwing  Preamble  aad  Besolntions:- 

«*  Wkepeat,  The  rule  of  assessment  in  this  State,  adopted  by  tha 
assessors  of  the  several  eouaties,  as  iq)pears  from  evidence  pMssa^ 
ed  to  tliis  Board,  reduces  the  aggregate  of  the  assessable  property 
of  Ibis  State,  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  aotnal  cash  and  sdfiag 
vaius; 

And  wk4rM9,  This  Board  believe  that  it  has  been  anticipated  audi 
aggregate  would  be  inereased  by  their  actioa,  to  an  amount  near 
sueh  aotual  cash  sellmg  value; 

R^ohed,  That  from  acritioal  examination  of  the  taw  under  wliieh 
this  board  is  organised,  we  are  of  opmioa  that  we  are  not  authoriaed 
to  increase  the  aggregate  as  returned  beyond  what  has  become  ne* 
cessarj  to  produce  relative,  equal  and  uaifenn  valuatioBB  between 
the  several  counties. 

Reedved  further,  That  we  believe'  the  true  interests  of  the  Slate 
would  be  promoted  by  such  increase,  and  that  we  are  satisfied  Mm 
a  careftil  examination  of  the  statistics  and  other  evidence  before  us, 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  assessable  property  of  this  State  exceeds 
one  hundred  million  of  dollars. 

Seseived^  That  ^e  respectfully  i^commend  to  tlie  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  nession,  tiie  propriety  of  providing  by 
law  kft  assessing  property  at  its  selling  value.'* 

Let  the  Legislature  provide  for  the  assessment  of  all  prtqperijf  at 
its  true  cash  value,  snd  let  each  assessor  honestly  appraise  the  same 
as  it  should  be  appraised >m  pagment  (^  a- just  it^  due/rom  a  ad- 
vent  dekar^  and  fiiere  will  be  very  little  duty  left  for  a  State  board 
to  perform.    Under  such  a  system,  the  i^npegate  vahiatioii  of  Am 
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Stale  would  no  doubt  exceed  8100,000,000— the  per  cent  for  State 
tax  would  be  a  mere  trifle — it  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  in 
inducing  emigration  to  our  Slate — whereas,  many  are  now  deterred 
fitnn  settling    here  on  account  of  our  seemingly  high  rate  of  taxa- 
tion.   The  aggregate  valuation  of  the  State  in  1839  was  $45,302,- 
70S  29.     In  1851  it  is  only  #30,976,270  08,  while  the  population 
in  1850  exceeds  that  of  1840,  187,504 — clearly  showing  a  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  assessors   to  get  their  own  valuation  a  little 
lower  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  and  boards  of  supervisors  at 
ihdr  annual  meetings,  carry  put  the  same  principle — in  many  cases 
materially  reducing  the  aggregate^thus  escaping  their  just  propor- 
tion of  the  State  tax.     The  growth  of  this  evil   will  be  partially 
checked  bj  the  esUblishment  of  a  State  board  of  equalization,  but 
its  root  can  only  be  eradieated  by  providing  for  the  oiseswieni  of  all 
propBtijf  ai  iU  true  cash  value. 

Soch  a  system  has  lately  been  adopted  in  Ohio,  and  has  incrdaaed 
the  valuations  for  purposes  of  assessment,  more  than  200  per  pent. 
The  provision  in  the  Ohio  system  requiring  each  person  to  swear 
to  ika  9ahie  of  his  own  property,  thus  making  every  man  his  own 
assessor,  I  cannot  approve.    It  is  offering  a  premium  for  perjury. 
It  requires  «  man  to  take  an  oath,  upon  which,  if  false,  he  capnot  be 
convicted  and  punished.    It  furnishes  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  as- 
sessor to  return  a  low  valuation,  which  many  will  from  time  to  time 
avail  themselves  o(  and  thus  the  valuations  will  be  again  unequal. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  by  any  system  of  taxation*  ia 
equality — and  equality  can  only  be  attiuned  by  hringinff  out  all  tk^ 
properfy  for  purposes  of  taxation — nothing  must  be  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  assessor.  Does  the  present  system  do  this  ? 
Does  it  not  tax  the  little  all  of  the  poor  man,  while  the  rich  man's 
thousands  escape?  The  property  of  the  man  in  moderate  circum-. 
stances,  is  m  full  view  of  the  assessor,  and  every  dollar,  is  taxed* 
while  many  coffers,  well  lined  with  bonds  and  mortgages^  bank,  rail- 
road and  other  stocks,  are  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  officer  and 
entirely  escape  taxation.  Is  it  at  all  strange  then,  that  the  State 
board  should  have  unanimously  agreed  to  urge  this  matter,  by  the 
passage  of  the  above  resolutions,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Le- 
gislatore — and  should  not  every  public  officer,  whose  duty  it  is,  as 
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seryants  of  the  people,  continue  af ,  every  fitting  opportunity,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  law-making  power  to  the  existence  of  these  evils, 
that  the  proper  corrective  may  be  applied? 

The  law  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Equalization,  provides  for 
their  assembling  only  once  in  five  years,  and  therefore,  the  valuation 
fixed  upon  by  them  at  their  laist  meeting,  will  have  to  remain  the  ba- 
sis for  apportioning  all  State  taxes  for  that  length  of  time.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  provision  may  be  questioned.  In  population  and  wealth 
one  county  may  increase  faster  than  another.  The  value  of  proper- 
ty is  continually  changing.  The  valuation  may  be  equal  in  one 
year,  and  very  unequal  and  unjust  another  I  therefore  suggest  the 
propriety  of  calling  die  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  importance 
of  providing  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  as  often  as  every 
other  year.  There  can  be  no  objection  on  the  score  of  expense,  as 
the  whole  cost  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  last  year  was  only 
$40  18. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board,  the  following  communication,  which 
win  explain  itself,  was  addressed  to  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  for  the 
counties  of  Wayne  and  St.  Clair: 

Auditor  General's  Office, 
Lanting,  Sept,  8,  1851. 

To  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  oftke  counties  of  Wayne  and  8t.  Clair: 

The  State  Board  of  Equalizadon,  at  their  session  in  August  last 
passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

'*  Whereas,  As  has  appeared  by  evidence  adduced  before  this  board, 
a  large  amount  of  personal  property  in  the  counties  of  Wayne  and 
St  Clair,  consisting  principally  of  steamboats,  logs  and  pine  lumber, 
is  unassessed; 

And  whereas^  It  became  necessary  in  consequence  thereof,  to  ^d 
to  the  aggregate  of  personal  property  assessed  in  the  county  of 
Wayne,  a  considerable  amount;  therefore 

Sesdved,  That  the  Auditor  General  be  requested  to  correspond 
with  the  boards  of  Supervisors  of  said  counties  on  the  subject^ 
and  m  relation  to  the  law  authorising  the  assessment  of  personal 
property  of  a  co-partnership  where  either  partner  resides." 

In  complying  with  the  above,  it  would  seem  only  necessary  to  oaD 
your  attention  to  section  12,  chapter  20,  of  the  Revised  Stattttes  of 
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1846.  It  wOIthere  be  seen,  thtt parinen in  aaybiiiineM,  thoiigbre- 
Vfding  b  Afferent  townships,  maj.  be  jomtly  taxed  in  their  paiteer- 
diip  xmBOB,  **ia  the  township  where  thehr  bnsineas  is  carried  im,Jhr 
oB  the  jfermmtd  pnperfy  employed  m  euck  iuHnen^  and  if  they  have 
places  of  business  m  two  or  more  townships,  they  shall  be  taxed  in 
flioae  townships ybr  thepraportum  </  property  tn^pHoyed  in  tuck  foim* 
^k^  regpec^^ely^  and  in  case  of  bemg  so  jointly  taxed,  eaehpoHner 
MUbe  UeMefor  the  %ohoU  tax.'* 

The  proTisbns  of  this  section  are  plain  and  poritiTe»  and  require 
no  explanation  from  any  one,  to  be  well  understood  by  eveiy  assess- 
or. 

B  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Board,  thai  if  the  assessors  in 
kheeounties  ei  Wayne and.St  Clanr  would  strietly  adhers  to  Aose 
provisions  ia  tbdor  assessinent  of  partnership  personal  proper^,  the 
i^pregate  in  those  counties  would  lie  greatly  increased,  and  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Messrs.  Wmrd,  (to  which  refsrence  was  par^- 
ulariy  made  by  the  delegates  from  Wayne  and  St.  Glair,)  would  not 
eseape  taxation. 

The  saw  logs  and  lumber  lying  in  the  county  of  St.  dair,  at  the 
tiine  of  ihe  assessment,  and  owned  by  residents  of  Detroiti  shoohl 
be  assessed  in  the  city  of  DetrcNt.  If  owned  by  partners  in  business, 
said  one  of  the  partners  reside  in  the  eounty  of  8t.  Clair»  Sec.  12, 
of  cluster  80  above  referred  to,  will  govern  the  assessment. 

In  all  esses  of  taxes  assessed  upon  peiuonal  property,  if  the  ed- 
lector  be  unable  to  collect  the  tax,  he  w31  make  his  return  aecoiding- 
iy,  and  will  then  proceed,  in  accordance  with  Act  No.  193,  of  laws 
of  1850,  ''in  the  name  of  the  townriiip,  (or  ward,)  to  sue  the  per- 
son or  persons  against  wImmu  sittch  tax  was  assessed,  before  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  to  have,  use  and  take  all  lawftd  ways 
said  means  provided  by  law  fordie  edlection  of  dd^  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  any  such  tax.'* 

Any  property  liable  to  be  seised,  under  warrants  issued  for  4ihe 
collection  of  taxes  by  township  supervisors,  may  be  levied  upon  and 
sold.  The  assessment  roll  is  madBprimafacie  evidence  of  the  legal- 
ity and  regulaii^  of  the  assessment,  and  the  court  shaQ  render  judg« 
ment  against  the  defendant,  unless  he  shall  make  it  appear  that  he 
has  paid  such  ttx.    No  stay  of  execution  is  allowed. 
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.  In  equalizing,  the  Board  considered  the  ftggr^pte  4)f  real  estate 
in  the  county  of  Wajue,  relatively  equali  but  the  personal  property 
too  low,  and  therefore  added  8  per  cent  to  the  aggrc^te.  In  the 
county  of  St.  Clair  the  real  estate  was  too  high,  and  the  personal 
property  as  much  too  low;  they  therefore  left  the  agffit^aU  the  sane 
as  reported  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Hence  the  counties  of 
Wayne  and  St  Clair  are  both  mentioned  in  the  first  preamble,  and 
Wayne  only,  in  the  second. 

Very  Respectfully^  <fce., 

J.  SWEQLES,  Jr, 

Auditor  QtMniL 

RML  ROAD  SPECIFIC  TAX. 

The  amount  of  qwoifie  tax  paid  in  by  die  Rttl  Road  Compwas 
^riogtke  year,  is  916,808  00.  (For detail  of  all  qMifio taxes «e 
statement  No.  7.)  The  Sonthem  Rail  Read  Conqmny,  by  their 
diMter,  are  topay  ataxef  ^*onehalf  of  one  par  cent  upon  theeapi- 
tal  stock  paid  in.''  By  their  last  r^Knrt,  this  amount  is  $648,192  87, 
the  tax  en  ^hich  for  the  year  1861,  is  93,240  06,  and  with  this 
amount  tkey  stand  charged  on  the  books  of  this  office.  They  baye 
paid  in  only  t%600.  For  the  year  1852,  thi%  as  well  as  the  Oentnd 
.eompany,  are  to  pay  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  eent.»  not  only 
upon  their  stock  paid  in,  bntup<Hi  all  loans  made  to  aaid  compaaiis. 

The  Detroit  and  Ponttao  Bail  Road  Coaapany  has  paid  all  arreara- 
ges for  lax  and  interest,  up  to  and  ineludbg  October,  1860,  since 
whioh  Cheir  tax  is  in  anrears. 

The  Brie  and  Kalamaaoo  Bail  Boad  Companyp  wi&  all  ita  equ^- 
nsents  and  appurtenances,  has  be^en  leased  p^rmanettily  to  the  8o!^- 
em  Bail  Boad  Company.  The  tax  reoeived  for  the  last  year  is 
•1,^0. 

The  Chippewa  Portage  Company  have  built  a  Bail  Boad  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  property  around  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,  in  Chippewa  county,  but  as  yethaFe  made  no  report  and  have 
paid  no  tax.  In  conrideration  of  the  payBMUi  of  a  Stale  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  this  company  are  exempt  irom  the  payment  of 
all  other  taxes.  From  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  clerk  of  Cliq>- 
pewa  county,  it  appears  that  the  company  claim  that  their  shipfMng 
interest  is  by  their  charter  also  exempt  from  taxation  for  State,  coon- 
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if  and  towaship  porpoM-^biU  i  bav^log^  in  vain  for  ftuch  ex*    ' 
^npUon  in  their  charter.    The  oompanj  waa  orgaoised  for  a  spaeifie 
pnrpoae^  which  was*  to  baild  a  plank  or  latboad*  to  treat  the  aeaaa- 
aaiy  depots  and  to  receire,,  s^re  and  traa^rtpaiMngera  «id  prop* 
eorty  in  anitable  can  or  vehicles  upon  said  road,  by  the  force  of  am- 
nuds,  or  taxj  mechanical  or  motire  power.    For  theae  purpoees  and 
thcae  only,  Ac  company  was  exempt  from  other  than  a  specific  Stale 
tax    Thia  atetenent  seems  necessary  to  explab  the  aotbn  of  the 
Stale  Board  of  Eqnaliiation,  in  reference  to  the  Taluatioa  of  Chip- 
pewa eooBty»  aa  the  shippiag  iaimat  of  the  c^iaipany  was  not  con- 
sideied  by  the  Board  aa  being  exempt  from  assasamont  for  0tata» 
oannty  and  town  taxes,  and  therefore  a  large  per  cent,  was  added  to 
the  vahuUioQ  of  said  coon^. 

At  the  si^ggeation  of  one  cC  tbe  Board«  I  addressed  the  Attorney 
Geaefal  apoB  the  subject,  and  for  his  opinion,  see  appendix 

BANK  SPECIFIC  TAX 

The  amonnt  of  bank  tax  paid  in  during  the  year  is  14,92^  14^  be- 
ing an  excess  over  the  receipts  of  last  year  of  |1,941  89-^-besides 
6us,  the  Michigan  State  Bank  has  not  paid  the  tax  due  in  October 
laat,  amounting  to  9 1 , 1 05  ?S.  I  am  adrised  that  this  amonnt  will  be 
paid  in  a  few  days.  The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  pays  a  specific 
State  tax  only  on  $44,867,  this  being  the  amonnt  of  capital  stock 
after  dedneting  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  Bank.  This  real  estatCi 
for  this  purpose,  is  no  doubt  estimated  by  the  Bank  at  its  selliag 
Tslue  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  assessors.  TJiete 
shoald  only  be  deducted  the  amount  of  valuation  as  assessed  for 
State,  county  and  town^p  purposes,  'the  stocks  deposited  by  some 
of  the  banks,  for  which  they  receive  droulating  notes,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  their  capital  reported.  tJpon  this  excess,  at  least,  a  tUx 
ought  also  to  be  paid.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  banks  may 
owe  for  thoae  stocks,  and  thns  their  indebUdmn  would  be  taxed  and 
a  portion  of  the  stocks  would  be  taxed  twice.  To  this  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  reply,  that  a  form  will  be  taxed  though  it  be  mortgaged 
for  all  it  is  worth,  and  the  mortgagee  will  also  pay  a  tax  for  the  foU 
amount  of  such  mortgage.  Then  why  should  corporations  be  ex- 
empted from  burthens  that  are  imposed  upon  individuals? 
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PLAITK  ROAD  TAX. 

The  reoeipto  from  this  9oute%  «re  rapidly  i&crMatog.  PlaA  roads 
are  being  built  in  erery  direction  firom  oar  prineipal  eities  and  TtDaot 
gea.  The  capital  thtta  invested  yields  a  handsome  profit  to  the  indi- 
tidnal,  and  is  becoming  afraitiViI  source  of  rerenne  to  the  State.  To 
fhe  people  Kving  some  distance  from  the  Hnes  of  the  great  thorongii* 
fares,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance— opening  np  to  them  a  maritet 
almost  at  their  own  doors,  and  revealing  heretofore  hidden  sources 
of  wealth. 

MINING  COMPANY  BPECIPIC  TAX. 

By  the  constitution,  one-half  of  the  taxes  received  from  mining 
corporations,  paying  a  tar  of  one  per  cent.,  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  counties  from  which  it  is  received.  An  act  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  carry  this  provision  into  eflbct;  but  althou^  their  atten- 
tion was  twice  called  to  the  subject  by  the  Executive,  die  Legislatnre 
fiuled  to  pass  the  necessary  law.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  those 
counties  are  thus  deprived  of  nearly  their  whole  means  of  defraying 
county  expenses.  The  next  Legislature  should  remedy  this  defect^ 
as  well  as  make  provision  for  refunding  the  amount  to  which  those 
counties  are  respectively  entitled.  Every  Company  making  a  report, 
(excepting  the  Douglass  Houghton  Company,)  have  promptly  paid 
the  amount  of  tax  due.  The  Jackson  Mining  Company  are  exempt* 
by  their  charier,  fit)m  the  payment  of  a  specific  tax.  Why  the  Le» 
gislature  of  1849  saw  fit  to  exempt  this  Company,  and  not  others*  I 
am  unable  to  explain.  It  certainly  was  not  dispensing  "  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all.'' 

The  supplies  of  Iron  and  Copper  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  believed 
lo  be  inexhaustible;  but  it  requires  labor  and  capital  to  render  them 
auMrketable.  The  in vestment*of  capital  there,  should  be  encouraged* 
that  the  immense  wealth  of  the  mines  may  be  developed,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  State  increased. 

TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  TAX. 

The  Erie  and  Michigan  is  the  only  company  that  has  paid  a  spe- 
cific tax  during  the  last  year.  The  agent  of  the  other  companies  has 
Jieen  written  to  on  the  subject;  but  as  yet  no  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  law  provides  that  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  tax* 
the  State  Treasurer  shall  advertise  the  line  for  sale,  for  the  amount 
of  tax  unpaid. 


No.  !•  17 

BEOxraar  uomm. 

It  win  be  seen  by  reference  to  statement  No.  8,  that  Ira  Bidwel 


pays  WM  than  four  timei  as  BiiMh  ftr  Seena  aa  all  ike  otker  bKh 
ken  wk>  ban  paid  a  teK  doriag  &e  Hacal  year.  I  aaa  ai« 
Tiaei  diafcthe  brohera  dohg  buauKeaa,  and  who  have  not  paid  Ibeir 
tax,  aie  a  H.  Iipea  <fe  Oo.,  M.  W.  ¥^mer,  eiearai  F.  Leirii, 
W.  IL  fiader  <b  Oo.,  J.  L.  Ly41  and  Di  Ifalaiyie.  Mr.  LyeH  bat 
paid  no  tax  for  aereral  years.  Mr.  Main^baa  paid  bk  lax  riaoe 
the  cloae  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  am  imsistably  kd  to  the  cwotosiit 
that  Mr.  Bidwell  must  be  doii«,  conofwrathr^,^  f^  extraonUiywf 
amemit  of  biiaineai»or  that  the  other  biokeis  ia  the  Steta  n&ast  be 
dciDg  boaiiieaa  on  an  e^^ceeda^^  «aeB  aasiemt  of  e#pit#l. 

AUCTION  DXHTES. 

The  treasurer  of  Wayne  county,  at  my  request,  called  upon  the 
aacdoneers  in  the  city  of  Detroit  for  their  auction  dudes.  The  re- 
sbH  iraaibatT.  6.  Edmunds  made  the  report  required  by  law,  and 
paid  t46  M  duties.  Ko  other  report  has  been  received,  yet  1  am 
advised  that  there  are  several  auctioneers  m  the  State,  doing  quite 
aa  extensive  business. 

ACCOUNTS  WITH  THE  COUNTIEa 

fltatffment  No*  6,  shows  the  acconats  due  to  or  from  the  sevefal 
coanlies  in  the  State,  exciting  Geoesee.  The  treasurer  of  Ihia 
eooBi^  haviag  ahaconded,  and  there  being  seme  differeaee  of  opu^ 
icD  as  tothe  real  ajnowit  for  vrbich  the  State  bail  are  holden»  I  hai?f6 
not  placed  it  in  the  list.  The  law  lequires  Ae  Auditor  Oeaend  to 
state  the  aceoonts  of  the  aevenJ  eoonty  tseaoarars,  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  in  each  year — ^if,  then,  the  treasurer  and  his  baQ  are  liable 
to  the  l^ate  for  all  receipts  after  that  time  on  account  of  taxes  and 
rediunptionSy  as  well  as  receipts  at  October  salesi  the  defiuilt  of  the 
abeeottding  treasurer  of  Oenesee  county,  and  for  which  the  State 
bail  are  holden,  will  be  $3,520  52 — ^bnt  if  the  charging  on  the  books 
of  this  office,  of  the  monthly  receipts,  to  the  county,  transfers  that 
amooat  of  debit  freaot  the  treasurer  to  the  county,  the  amount  of 
die  debnlt  for  which  the  treasorer  and  his  State  bail  are  hdlen^ 
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will  be  $2,406  80.    But  whatever  it  msy  be,  measures  will  be  taken 
for  its  speedy  collection. 

The  treasurer  of  AUegaa  conuty  lias  not  yet  paid  ov«r  tha  ^o- 
ceeda  in  foil,  of  the  last  Oetober  safes.  13ie  amount  still  due  is  f  1,- 
584  76.  The  treasurer  informed  Bie»  aa  his  excuse  for  the  defieien* 
cy,  that  he  supfMNied  the  Slate  owed  the  county  at  least  f  1»000»  and 
ezpeoting  to  retain  that  much  fipom  the  proeeeds  of  sales,  he  »eei?6d 
0U  bida  that  amount  in  county  orders. 

The  amount  due  the  coimty,  as  appears  tcom  statement  No.  6,  is  for 
unpaid  taxes  returned  to  this  office,  and  the  Auditor  General  has  no 
antiiority  for  paying  (o  the  counties  foster  than  it  is  received  I 
therefore  could  do  no  less  than  to  require  the  treasurer  to  pay  over 
the  full  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  October  sales.  I  presume 
the  deficiency  will  soon  be  made  good  without  farther  trouble. 

There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  among  most  pf  the  indebted 
counties,  to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase  their  indebtedness  to  the 
State.  Wayne  county,  it  will  be  perceived,  haS|  besides  paying  her 
State  tax,  paid  110,295  71,  leaving  a  balance  now  due  of  only  tl,* 
266  09. 

Monroe  county,  I  am  informed,  claims  a  credit  for  the  amount  of 
ditch  tax  returned  to  this  office  m  February,  1 848.  My  predecessors, 
no  doubt  after  due  consideration,  did  not  deem  themselves  authorised 
to  credit  the  county  with  such  tax,  especially  as  the  Legislature,  by 
an  act  approved  April  3,  1848,  provided  that  "the  Auditor  General 
aludl  not  be  required  to  credit  or  pay  to  either  of  the  counties,  any 
such  tax  returned  to  his  office,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  actu- 
aDy  paid  into  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  such  taxes.'* 

In  view  of  the  previous  action  of  this  office,  and  of  the  Legisls- 
ture  above  referred  to,  I  must  also  decline  giving  credit  for  such  tax, 
untQ  oti^erwise  directed  by  the  Legislature. 


The  tabular  statements  in  the  appendix,  present  foots  which  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  place  in  the  body  of  this  report,  to  which  I 
respectfully  refer  you  for  much  valuable  information. 
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■ 

The  datiea  of  this  office  are  at  all  times  arduous  and  many  times 
perplexing — requiring  the  constant  attendance  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, ior  their  faithful  performance.  I  haye  to  acknowledge 
much  invaluable  assistance  in  the  dischance  of  my  official  dutiesi 
from  a  faithful  and  experienced  Deputy,  and  an  efficient  corps  of 
cleriEs. 

JOHN  SWEGLE8,  Jr., 
AudUar  Oenend. 
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[NaL] 

TMeofihe   Sedarki  of  SuUe   Qflem,  shom^ Oe  Apprcpriaikm 
for  1851»  and  the  amawUipatd  during  the jnnHjUcat  year, 

A  ppFopriatlon    AmoDnt  paid  te- 
Ibr^Al.  rlofaiM|y>r. 

QoTemor,  J.  &  Burrj, $1,500  00    411,4^00  00 

Becretary  of  State,  C.  H.  Taylor, 800  00         600  00 

State  Tieasurer,  B.  G.  Whittemore, 1,000  00      1,062  63 

Auditor  Qenera],    (  J.  J.  Adam,  $120  00 

I  J.  Swales,  Jr.,  784  30  1,000  00         860  30 

OommiBdoiier  Land  Office,  Porter  Eibbee, .  1,000  00      1,000  00 

fiup't  Public  lastroctaon,  F.  W.  Shearman,.      800  00         171  14 

Adjutant  General,  ? 300  00         300  00 

Q.  Mast'r  Gener'l,  )  J.  £.  Schwarz, 150  00  150  OO 

Dep.  Auditor  Gen.  and  2  principal  clerksi. .  1,900  00  1,907  66 

Deputy  State  Treasurer, 700  00  700  80 

Dqmtjr  Sec.  of  State, 600  00  600  60 

Dep.  Com.  Land  Office,  and  book  keeper, . .  1,100  00  1,075  00 

State  librarian, 600  00  891  79 

T(Hri, $11,350  00  tl0,508  52 


M  '  Doo. 


[  l«e.  a.  ] 

SuHemgnt  of  ihB  Exprnn  of  Judiciary, 

6.  W.  Whipple,  Chief  Justice,  salary, •1,600  00 

Warner  Wing,  Judge,  salary, 1,125  00 

AbnerPratf;  do         745  90 

S.M.  Green,  do         1,500  00 

E-Mtindy,  do        679  17 

Cteo.  Martin,  do         •    395  88 

Attorney  General,  salary, 800  00 

Reporter  Sup.  C't.     do      494  52 

Expense      do      27114 

Expense  Court  of  Chancery, 51  63 

ToUl, 17,663  19 
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SuOtment  (jf  Sale»  of  noice  Ofered  Stale  Tax  Landt,  at  the  An- 

mud  Tax  Sales,  October  6th,  1851. 


• 

COONTIES 

s 

§ 

< 

Due  St.  on  aatea 
by  Co.  Treaa- 
urer. 

i 
1 

B 

< 

Hi 

1 

1         ' 

s 

9 

aw 

jl 

Allegan  ...        $83  44 

•83  44 
56  87 

283  12 
262  11 
384  48 
821  03 
767  92 
80  09 

•5  42 

84 

12  66 

6  28 

5  6« 

6  04 
46  07 

65 

" 

Barry 

Bemen 

Branch 

55  87 

1025  46 
254  40 
384  48 
838  35 
767  92 

80  09 
2  23 

76  68 
147  88 
249  54 

68  66 

66  71 
127  04 
390  82 
118  39 
105  04 
105  78 
1855  78 
156  82 

58  44 

615  84 

198  72 

9  24 

756  90 

6  Be 

•  1  54 
2  29 

.... 

$740  80 

Calhoun . . . 

Cass 

Clinton 

17  32 

Eaton 

•  •  •  «  •  i«  • 

Geneaee  . . . 

2  23 

Hillsdale 

76  58 
147  88 
t49  54 

63  66 

65  71 
108  99 
390  32 
118  39 
105  04 

93  95 

1747  60 

124  40 

58  44 

316  76 

183  72 

9  24 

?52  04 

6  56 

6  20 

88 

117  57 

1  22 
4  10 

2  19 
do  10 
12  41 

1  90 
4  57 

193  36 

2  08 
14 

14  25 

6  14 

63 

53  40 

15 

Ingham  ... 

Icmia 

....  .... 

Jackson  ... 

Kalamazoo. 

Kent 

Lapeer 

•      18  05 

Lenawee... 

Livmgston  . 

tf acomb 

Monroe 

Oakland . . . 
Ottawa.... 

10  65 
1  84 

1  28 

106  94 

82  42 

Saginaw . . . 
St  Clair... 

299  08 

St.  Joseph.. 

Shiawassee. 
YanBoren. 

4  66 

Washtenaw 

Wajne  .... 

257  14 

233  69 

5T  31 

23  45 

.  / 

tS,842  12 

•7,579  97 

$584  19 

•39  17 

•1,222  98 

Am'tof  twice  offered  state  tax  lands  on  hand  Dec.  1,1851,  •1,204  88 
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SUdemeiU  of  tales  of  new  State  Tax  Lande^ai  the  Annual  Tax  Salee, 

Oct.,  1861. 


COUNTIES. 


a 
e 


e  • 
8;= 


g 

la 


8 


9 
O 

S 
< 


II 

I* 


58 


AUegwi.  -  - 

Barry 

Bemen--- 
Brancli  .  - . 
CtUhoan  .. 

Cass 

CUnton  ... 

Eaton 

Genesee  .. 
Hillsdale . . 
Ingham . . . 

Ionia 

Jackson... 
Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Lapeer  ... 
Lenawee . . 
Livingston 
Macomb  . . 
Monroe . . . 
Oakland  .. 
Ottawa  . . . 
Saginaw  .. 
St.  Clair  . . 
St  Joseph . 
Shiawassee 
Van  Buren 
Washtenaw^ 
Wayne  .. 


.  »1»594 
_.  1,360 
. .  2,610 
. .  1,248 
--..291 
...-636 
. .  4,834 
..-.485 
..--751 
....465 
.-..784 
..  1,040 

166 

82 

-.  1,611 
. .  2,664 
.-..656 
....827 
...-551 
.  -  9,293 
.-1,184 
. .  1,696 
. .  3,278 
....766 
...-609 
. .  4,169 
...-243 


12 

28 
41 
60 
86 
25 
63 
83 
67 
31 
40 
44 
76 
46 
20 
71 
13 
26 
37 
68 
01 
14 
32 
51 
49 
87 
68 


2,142  10 


Total.--  •44.918  86 


•12  02 


-.8  75 


.-06 
2  85 


6  80 


1  04 
7  70 
4  46 


.2  69 
22  49 


.86 


.38 


3  26 
.-83 


f  658  06 
..369  25 
.-490  98 
..193  86 

9  42 

..185  98 
-.336  84 
...16  43 
...59  78 

1  37 

-.106  50 
-  - 199  06 

8  60 

...13  46 
.-206  61 
--274  17 
..117  60 
...61  78 
-.136  69 
1,372  14 
..188  36 
-.497  13 
..302  33 
..206  28 
..212  26 
.-652  21 
..162  12 


8648  22 
-.472  95 
..188  84 
..465  90 
...30  36 
...68  77 
-.299  14 
.-.73  46 
- .329  62 
...16  24 
...47  64 
..106  1ft 
...12  83 


691  63 


168  18;  $7,498  14 


-.549  85 
..127  32 
--.-6  31 
...52  48 
...73  08 
..484  31 
-.012  66 
.-.76  62 
..102  80 
..189  84 
.--66  16 
..463  96 
..-80  26 


.--464  16 


(6,617  24 


•409  86 

-.618  08 

1,839  84 

..684  34 

-.262  08 

..291  61 

4,201  00 

...846  94 

...868  97 

...448  70 

..580  26 

..736  19 

..144  42 

...18  99 

..857  28 

2,260  92 

...436  78 

...223  00 

-.844  29 

7,459  72 

...749  10 

1,122  36 

2,873  19 

...359  77 

...281  07 

8,066  46 

...61  68 


.  1,086  82 


881,871  66 


Hal. 


tl 


[Iff.  «.] 

cf  Tax  SaU9  Oddbtat  6<A,  1861, /or  tU  T^xu  ^  1M9 
and  unsold  descripiions  qf  previous  years. 


t 

> 


n 

< 


2.477 

2.779 
1,981 
2,935 
816 
3.047 
2,268 
2,897 
2,549 
3,148 
3,173 
3,318 
1,992 
2,948 
1,021 
21,297 
2,111 
1,203 
5,163 
1,534 
2,362 
2,259 
2,575 
2,904 
1,263 
2,069 
1,095 
4,482 


ft* 

5 


all 

H   ^   • 


m 

71 
89 
84 
55 
11 
29' 
48! 
70 
26 
70 
11 
55 
201 
02 
36 
30 
96 
95 
18; 
67, 
93. 

t 

001 
65 
64 
81 
71 
43 


n 


1 


St 

i 

o 


I 


I 


$91,300  83 


360  28 
369  20 
385  22 
343  35 
123  11 
259  32 
373  77 
444  71 

267  84 
360  32 
399  05 
540  38 
378  51 
478  97 
121  83 

2,853  25 

287  99 
120  64 
878  07 
205  72 
258  53 
329  67 

268  06 

288  57 
129  17 
323  32 

64  23 
978  84 


$12485  89 


$2,193  80 
1,278  73 
1,037  44 
1,284  47 
2,302  98 

342  04 
1,398  27 
1.617  00 
2,006  23 
2,170  52 
2a04  56 
1,356  21 
2,680  19 
1,103  87 
1,321  39 

567.68 
3.662  17 
1,446  98 

729  71 
8,556  42 

893  58 
1,008  25 

949  66 
1,040  22 
1,918  73 

886  35 
1,636  75 

855  88 
1,741  76 


is: 

04 
11 


$1,003 
738 

1^ 
260  89 
215  89 
339  03 

1,198  04 

-  165  05 

236  89 

8  84 

544  13 

1,288  17 

33  30 

478  54 

1,050  75 
272  00 
313  76 
322  20 
289  26 

1,596  41 
416  38 
942  13 
655  20 

1,106  01 

647  85 

189  66 

7  13 

124  09 

1,303  31 


$44,091  84  $17,089  21  $17,633  89 


ypsrsk 


100  66 

30  14 
51  26 
73  33 
11  93 

191  66 
112  66 
209  87 
102  06 
139  69 
129  68 
64  68 

31  28 
96  91 
59  85 

14,468  12 

54  79 

64  34 

132  28 

18  99 

154  02 

325  04 

160  71 

49  50 

58  46 

102  61 

51  51 

458  52 
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[  N«.  6.  ] 

Statement,  cf  Ddinquent  Taxes  of  1850,  returned  to  Auditor  General* $ 
Office — Amounts  remaining  vnjxud,  and  balances  due  to  or  from 
the  several  Counties,  Xoveniber  29,  1851. 


COUNTIES. 


Allegan,  .. 

Barij, 

Bernen,  — 
Branch, — 
Calhoun, . . 

Cass, 

Chippewa, . 

Clinton 

Baton, 

Genesee, . . 
Hillsdale  _ . 

Ingham 

Ionia, 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent, 

Lapeer, 

Lenawee, . . 
Livingston, 
Maekinaw, . 
Macomb, . . 

Monroe, 

Montcalm, . 
Oakland, . . 
Ottewa, . . . . 
Saginaw, . . 

Sanilac, 

St.  Clair,-. 
St  Joseph,: 
Shiawassee, 
Van  Buren, 
Washtenaw 
Wayne, 


1850.    Taxes  re^JAmoant  unpaid,! 
turned.        i    Dec.  1, 1851.    j 


Dr. 
Dec.  I,  1851. 


Cr. 
Dee.  1,  lesi. 


§8,465  90 
6,318  24 
6.t47  39 
2,983  U 
5,580  22 
1,910  St 


tH,566  32 
2,616  58 
2,685  13 
1,470  67 

2,968  56: 
618  76 


93 
21 

87 


"6; 


6,005  88, 
5,643  38' 
5.762 
5,451 
5,921 
4,987 
2,939 
8,580  37 
7,017  33 
1,841  48 
4,443  82 
3,205  30 


60 


2,098  96 
5,641  30 
367  46 
2.018  70 
6,014  10 
5,770  50 
1,557  86 
5,947  55 
1,782  74 
6,356  75 
5,942  46 
1,492  29i 
5,387  031 


2,998  73i 
2,431  9Ij 
2,780  05 
2,707  67 
3,302  46 
2,128  14 
1,767 
1,599 
3,392 
1,000 
2,240  12! 
1,820  25 


97 
73 
93  i 

67! 


1,091  29 

3.159  35 
233  11 

1,082  06 
3,052  79 
2,262  59 

770  35 
2,994  51 

962  10 
3,870  18 

2.160  23 
1,057  24 
3,006  18 


$2,886  01 

1,400  54 

720  95 

1,493  77 

2,060  82 
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[No,  110 

Ledger  balance  m  Auditor  OeneraVe  hooiSf  Mv.  30,  1851. 

Dr.  Cft. 

QencralFimd, •108,174  89 

Inteinallmproyeinent Fond, #321,119  70 

State  Biulding  Fund, 5^896  23 

CoDtn^gent  Fond, 7,097  98 

Primary  School  Fund, 238,259  18 

Unirenity  Fund, 28,608  29 

AfjlnmFand, 756  62 

N<sinal  School  Fund, 2,220  06 

Primary  School  Interest  Fond, 16,364  00 

Univerrity  Interest  Fund 1,114  98 

Honnal  School  Interest  Fnnd, 106 

State  Tieasnrer •97,248  23 

Treasury  Notes, 873  00 

IGeh.  Central  R.  R  DepomtB, .*...  2,517  96 

Hfeh.  SouOiem  R  R  Dqpoats, 606  00 

LandWammts, 3,503  26 

Land  Warrants  second  series, i.  14,276  61 

Litemal  LnprorementWarrsntSi 10,638  48 

1426,128  82  $426,128  82 


*To  the  abore  bduice  diirgod  State  Tnaniisr,  it  to  be  added  $147  98  ftr 
4NiManaiiff  WarnLAta,  makiag  setnsl  cash  bdaaca  in  State  Tie«ram'thaais» 
#97,381  21, 


So.  1.  »• 


Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  the 
Specific  State  Tax  of  the  Chippewa  Portage  Com- 
pany.    . 

ArroRNKr  OranrEAL's  OFFictt) 
DeiroU,  December  2^,  nui.     ) 

Deam  Sib: — Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  asking  mj  opinion  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  boats  and  vessels  of  the  Chippewa  Portage 
Company  to  assessments  for  State,  County  and  Township  puxposeSy 
came  to  hand  last  Saturday,  and  I  now  proceed  to  reply  to  it. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  approved  March 
17thy  1847,  provides  that  the  company  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer, an  annual  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  stocb 
inehidhig  loans  for  constructing  the  road;  in  consideration  whereof 
the  property  and  effects  of  the  company  are  declared  to  be  exempt 
from  all  and  every  tax,  charge  and  exaction,  by  virtue  of  any  law 
of  liiis  State  now,  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  latter  clause  exempts  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  acquued  by  the  company,  under  and 
Igr  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  from  all  public  exactioDB 
except  the  Specific  State  Tax.  But  the  exemption  from  taxation  b 
rsstiioled  to  c<^porate  property,  or  such  as  may  be  lawfully  aoqmred 
aad  liddby  the  company.  It  cannot  be  extended  so  as  toembrase 
poperty,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  not  contemplated  or  authoriied  by 
the  chvter,  or  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  the  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  it  What  these  are,  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  iUrd  sectioin,  which  provides  that  the  Gom- 
panjmay  construct  a  plank  road  or  a  Railway  around  the  Saidt  Bte 
Mari^  and  traaap<Mrt  thereon  such  freight  and  passengers  as  may  be 
entrusted  to  its  care.  The  transportation  is  to  be  by  land  carriage* 
The  act  gives  to  the  Company  no  authority  to  construct  or  use  boats 


jBO  Doa  No. 

or  vessels  for  any  purpose  whatever.  If  the  company  has  in  violi 
tion  of  its  charter,  acquired  property  of  this  description,  it  cannot  fc 
that  reason  claim  the  benefit  of  the  exemption.  I  am,  therefore 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  boats  and  vessels  of  the  Company  ai 
as  liable  to  assessment  for  State,  County  and  Township  purposes,  a 
the  property  of  individuals. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  Respectfully,  yours  <fec., 

WILLIAM  HALE, 

AWy  Otneral. 
Hov.  JoHH  SwsoLSs,  Jr., 

JiudUof  ChmftUf  Imhsw^, 


STATE    OF    MICHIGAN 


1852. 


DOCUMENT  No.  2. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  State  Treasurer. 

State  Tbbasvrbb's  Omov»     7 
iMnsinff,  Mick,  Jamtary  Id,  18&3, ) 

7b  ki9  JSSxedUncy^  Bobibt  MoOlbllahd, 

OijimTkor  cf  the  SUUe  qf  JUMffon: 

I  beg  letve  to  sabmit  herewith^  at  I  am  bj  law  required  to  do^ 
statementa  showing  the  condition  of  the  tereral  ftinds  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  NoTember  80,  1851. 

Tbe  baknoe  in  the  treaaoiy  on  that  date  was  ninety-aeven  Ihoa- 
iand»  dme  hvndied  and  ntnetj-one  doOan  and  twentj-one  cents, 
(•97,301  21.) 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  is  past,  all  demands  upon  the  gen^ 
end  fond  have  been  promptly  met  inolndnig  the  semi-aumal  interest 
en  oar  State  debt»  and  fonds  hare  also  been  proTtded  to  meet 
promptly  the  interest  dne  this  day. 

It  affisrds  me  pleasare  to  say  that  sufficient  fimds  have  accumula- 
ted in  the  treasury,  added  to  the  prospective  receipts  of  the  coming 
month,  to  justify  the  Fund  Comnussioners  of  the  State  to  advertise 
fv  and  call  m  <»ie  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Bbde  in  accordance  with  the  provisiims  of  Act  Na  tOO  of  the  laws 

1 


2    . 


Doo. 


of  1848»  under  which  law  the  said  Commissioiien  have  advertiaed 
to  receive  proposals  till  the  first  of  March  next 

I  also  submit  herewilh  a  statement  of  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  stock  securities  filed  in  thb  office  by  some  of  the  banks  in 
this  State  as  security  fi>r  circulating  bank  notes  countersigned  by  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  also  the  statements  of  the  scTersl  banks  in  this 
State  at  the  time  of  my  annual  examination  of  them  in  December 
Isst^  as  required  by  law. 

Very  respectfully. 

B.  C.  WHITTSMORE, 

State  Treasurer. 


No.  2. 


it  it 

«<  « 

««  •<  «< 


State  li^aturer  t^MicMgan  in  aecouni  mth  the  State  of  Mkhigan^ 

DR. 
1851. 

Nor.  30.  To  btianoe  m  Tnaaary  Not.  SO,  1850 $86,067  85 

receipts  on  ace't  of  general  fund 210,048  22 

•*        •*        int  imp.    " 100,900  67 

•'        •«        pri.school"   40^MO  22 

*'  "  "        «        anivereitj  <" 11,684  52 

•*        "        pii.  Bch'l  int  fund ....     36,044  27 
••        univereity  int.    '•  ....       9,724  58 
«*        "        SUte  bmWing    ••  ....       i,468  67 
u  u        •<        asylum  "'-.--  729  96 

•*  "  «        '«        N.  school  end't  " 3,501  05 

•'  "  «f        a        U.  gchool  int.     -^ 206  28 

"  *•  "        "        Mich.  S.  R.  R  C.  dep'its,         606  00 

Total <460,448  03 

PR. 
1851. 

NoF,  30.  By  am't  paid  out  on  acc't  of  general  ftind, .  .$149,725  97 

''          *■        ^         iDtemid  improrement  (and . . . .  139.192  82 

••        *«          primary  school  interest  •* 49,160  29 

•*          «        "         university  interest         « 9,827  91 

•*          "        "          contingent                    •• 337  60 

"          •*        •*          M.  C.  R.  R  Co.  deposits 14181 

**         **        '*         treasury  notes  burned 26  00 

«         "        «         asylum  fend 1,5Y7  18 

**         **        "*         N.  school  endowment  fund...  2,380  31 

**          **        '*          Nonnal  school  interest  •"  ...  717  03 

balance  in  treasury  Nor.  SO,  1861 07,891  21 


•t  M 


Total 9450,448  03 


4 


Doc. 


Ledger  Balances  Xovewiber  SO,  1851. 

DR. 
1851. 

Nor.  30.  Cash : $»7.391  « 

••        Istemal  iminmemeiit  fond 292,706  47 

••        Uniremtj  tntemt  fond 1,114  98 

'•        State  boilding  fond 5,S05  28 

••        Atylomfond 755  «2 

Total tS97,80SM 

CR. 
185L 

Not.  30.  Generalfond 1108,222  12 

«        Primary  ■chool  fond 288,252  18 

UniTewity  fond 22,808  29 

Primaiy  school  interest  fond 15^464  28 

«        Contingent  fond 7,097  98 

Michigan  C.  R.  B.  Co.  depoaite 2,517  96 

••        Treasury  notes 878  00 

^        Normal  school  endowment  fond 2,220  06 

'*        Normal  school  interest  fond 186 

«        Mich.  8.  R.  B.  Co.  Deposits 608  00 

Told •897,888  M 


it 


No.  2.  5 

1861. 

Nov.  30.  To  wamato  paid  daring  fisoal  jear $149,726  9t 

<«  .      "  traaiferred  toiuireTBitj  interett fimd  ...      1,022  88 

"  «•           ''           internal  improTement  fimd,     40,306  89 

"         '«  **  eontingent  fimd 6,000  00 

'^  "          ''           primary aolioolJnifiiBd...    15,J}3  If 

«<  '«           *'           nomal  aobool  iatereit  fluid,         171  40 

"         •«  balance  Not.  30, 1861 108,222  12 

Total »820,624  86 

CR. 

Nor.  30.  By  balance  Hot.  80, 1850 $110,660  14 

teceipCa  during  fiaeal  year 210,049  22 

transferred  to  asylum  ftind 26  00 


Total $320,624  86 


UmEBHAL  IMPROVXMCBt  FtrKD. 

DR. 
1151. 

NoT.30.  To balaaoe KoT.  80,  1860 9294,763  11 

**         ^  warrants  paid  during  fiscal  year 189,162  82 

Total $483,916  93 


^  ■    ■ 


*  •    •     —  -    .  . 


CR- 
Not. so.  By reeeipta daring fisoA year. ....$100,900  67 

^        <*  transferred  from  genera)  fimd 40,808  89 

•        *'  balance  Not.  80,  1861 291^766  47 

Total $483^016  93 


e 


Doa 


PRIM ABT  flOaOOL  VVRV. 

DR. 
1861. 

Not.  96.  To  balance  Nor.  30, 16^1 ^ t388,S52  1& 

Total 1238,252  18 

CR. 

F4r«8#*  By  bdaMsNor.M,  1860 $107,711  96 

<•         '*   feoeipis  daring iitoalywr 40,540  M 

Total $238,252  18 


I 


VlOYXRaiTT  VUND. 

DR. 
1851. 

Nov,  30.  To  balance  Not.  80,  1861 $22,608  M 

Tptal $22,806  29 


CR. 

Not.  90.  By  balance  N'»t.  80.  1860 $11,073  77 

*«         *'  receipta  daring  fiscal  year 11,534  68 

Total $22,608  t» 


PRIMABT  SCHOOL  UfTIKAT  9Uin>. 

DR. 
1861. 

Not.  80.  To  wamnta  paid  dariog  year $49,160  29 

u        f*' balance  Not.  30^1651 « 16,464  99 

TotaL ..:.:...: - -    $64,624  6S 


•      0 


vR. 

Not.  so.  By  baluice  Not^  30, 1 859 .  - ...  J -  $14,407  18 

«         «<  tranaferred  &om  general  firnd 1^,178  10 

«         «  receipte  during  fiscal  year 86,044  27 


■«M 


tpotgl 1164,6^466 


*M^N^M»«Mfl 


iro.2.  '  1 

UHXyXSflZTT  niTKBIST  TUVP. 

PB. 
1861. 

Mot.  90.  TobaktticeNoT30, 185(K •d>oa4  «8 

<*  "«  warrants  paid  dmlBg  76flr» 9,&%1  91 

Total, ♦11,862  89 

GB. 

1851. 
Hot.  30.  By  receipts  daring  yesTi. 19,724  68 

**         ««  transferred  from  gen'l  fund, 1,033  88 

«  "  balance  No¥.  80, 1661» 1,114  98 

Total, 111,862  89 


CONmrOBNT  WMD, 

1861. 
Not.  80.  To  wanraats paid  during  jear, .8  887  50 

«  "  balaneeNoT.30,1851, 7,097  98 


Total,-. 87,4te48 

1851. 

KoT.  9a  By  balance  Nov.  80, 1850, 81,485  48 

**         ^  transferred ftx«i  gen'lfand, 6,000  00 

^^ 

Total, 87,495  48 


i.   « 


8 


Doc. 


MIOBIOAR  CKimUL  RAIUiOAD  OOMPART  OXFOeiTS. 

DR. 

Hot.  so.  To  warranto  paid  dwJng  jear I    141  81 

«<         <"  balance  Not.  80,  18il, ^...  2,517  86 

Total, ..82,659  77 

CR 
1851. 
KoT^SO.  By  balance  Not.  30, 18S0, 82,658  77 

■^Totoli" • *^«59  77 

8TATI    BUILDIMO  TVKl). 

DR. 
1851. 
Not.  80.  To  balance  Not.  30, 1850, 87,348  80 

Total, ..87,848  80 

CR. 

;i85i« 

Not.  30.  By  reoeipte  during  year, 81,458  57 

•         <' balance  Not.  30, 1881» 5,805  23 

Total, 87,848  80 


KOTsa^scmip.) 

DR. 

1851. 
Not.  30.  To  notes  burned  during  year, $  26  00 

«         <"  balance  Not.  80,  1851, 873  80 

Total. 8899  00 

CR. 
1851. 
Not.  80.  By  balance  Not.  30, 1850, 8898  00 

Total 8899  00 


AtTLVM   rVVD. 

DR 
IMl. 

Not.  30.  To  wttranto  paid  during  yecr, 11,577  16 

truwfeired  from  gen^  fimd, 25  00 


«<  <« 


Total ,,»1,602  18 

CR. 
1861. 

Nor.  80.  By  balance  Not.  80, 1850 tllO  61 

•«         «  receipts  during  year, 729  dl^ 

4'         «  balance  Not.  30, 1861, 766  62 

Total. 11,602  18 


NORMAL  80H00I*  SKnOWMSMT  FUKD. 

DR 

1861. 

Not.  30.  To  warrants  paid  during  year, 9*2,380  81 

*<  «*  transferred  to  N.  School  int.  ihnd, 660  88 

«  '' balance  Not.  80,  1861 2,220  06 

Total, ,,t5,280  75 

CR 
1861. 

Not.  80.  By  balance  Not.  30,  1860, tMTO  70 

**  receipts  during  year, 3,601  05 


u 


Total, I t^280  »5 


10  Doa 

RORMAL  SCHOOL  IBTaiST  KTVD. 

1861. 

Kor.  30,  To  balance  Nov.  80,1850, 1339  37 

**  "  warrants  paid  during  year, 717  03 

*•  «*  balance  Nov.  30, 1851, 1  60 

Total, tl,068^06 

CR 

1861. 

KoT.  30.  Byrecdpts  during  year, #206  28 

«'  '*  transferred  from  N.  Seliodl  Bnd't  faad, 680  38 

"  "  "  '*      generslftind, 171  40 

Total, 11.068  06 


MICHIGAN  BOUTHBRR  RAILROAD   COMPART  DIFOBITS. 

DR 

185L 
KoT.  30.  To  balance  Nov.  30, KQ6  00 

Total, > ,  ■ ,  t806  00 

'  CB. 

1861. 
Not.  80.  By  receipts  during  year, 1606  00 

Total, .'. ieoo  00 


SbbS.  U 


by  Ae Motral Monks  hekntmmedoi  mamtyforih»Tedmption(^  cw- 
cukd&ng  notes  eounienigned  by  the  SUtte  TVeoiurer;  also  ihawivg  the 
amowUqf  euAcirculaiinff  rwtee  delivered  to  each  £€^ 

Total  amoant  of  bonds  deposited t629,731  42 

Total  amount  of  circulatbg  potea  issued $628,041  00 

am't  sf  itocki.    Am't  of  elreulatlog  nocet- 

IColugan  Insurance  Banki 

Michigan  6  per  cent.  Stocks ....  tl  72,290  38  $170,640  00 

Peninsular  Bank, 

MichigaD  6  per  cent  Stocks 107,430  36  107,400  00 

GoYenunenft  Stock  Bank, 

United  States  5  per  cent.  Stocks . .  800,000  00  8  00,00 1  00 

Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Michigan  6  per  cent.  Stocks 50,001  70  50,000  00 

Total 1629,731  42  $628,041  00 


» ■ « 


1 . 


J  . 


18  I>aa 


Statement  showing  the  condition  of  all  the  Banks  in 
this  State  at  the  time  the  following  Reports  w^e 
made,  viz : 

SiaiemerU  cf  the  condUion  of  the  MkhigaM  Ihturanee  Bank,  made  to 
Ae  State  Treamrer  at  hie  annual  examination,  Dec,  27,  1851. 

RB80URCS8. 

Coin, •68,889  27 

Bank  notes  of  other  banks, 86,100  00 

Checks  on  other  banks, 2,026  53 

Office  notes  on  hand. 8,700  00 

•105,715  80 

Bills  discounted, 823,478  85 

Bonds  and  mortgages, t 19,994  95 

Real  estate, 16,050  28 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer, 170,683  80 

aiata  stocks,  (of  ihisStote) 25,286  28 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers, 82,636  68 

Bankstock, 8,660  00 

Bank  plates  and  furniture, 2,556  15 

•708,962  59 

LIABILITIES. 

OapiUl  Stock, •182,070  00 

Profit  and  loss, 16,085  23 

Certificates, 13,280  44 

Due  to  banks, 17,651  70 

(Srculation, 290,632  00 

Indiridnal  deposits, 184,238  22 

•703,952  59 

Skie  of  Michigan^  IToyiM  county^  $9. 

H.  K.  Sanger  being  duly  sworn,  says  the  above  statement  is  true 
aooordbg  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 

H.  K.  SANGER,  Caehier. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  this  t7th  day  of  December^  1851,  befane  * 
me,  W.  L.  WHIPPLE,  JTotery  PkIKc 


Na  1  18 

Condition  of  the  Michigan  State  Bank,  Dee.  26, 1851. 

Judgments,  bonds  and  mortgages,  State  stocky  rained 

this  day, •46,796  00 

Bilfeldiseounted, 307,660  25 

Mich.  Central  R.  R.  bonds, 36,360  00 

FoTDiture,  safes,  <&c.,  in  banking  house, 1 ,304  80 

OmA.— Coin, 865,678  66 

Banknotes, 16,678  00 

Checks  on  other  banks, 1,786  00 

Due  by  banks, 83,406  42 

-T 167,487  07 

#649,697  38 

CmpM •161,678  00 

Deposits, 176,637  09 

Ciitnlatkm, 189,438  00 

Dnetobanks, 1,037  47 

Profit  and  Loss, 81,90«  66 

8549,697  12 

Slate  cf  Michigan^  county  ^  WaiffnCf  se. 

Alexander  H.  Adams,  Cashier  of  the  Michigan  State  Bank,  being 
duly  sworn,  dcposeth  and  saith,  that  the  abore  statement  is  just  and 
tme  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belied 

A.  H.  ADAMS. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  on  the  26th  Dec.,  1851,  before  me, 

E.  C.  WALKER, 
JVbtory  PtMic,  Wayne  Oo^  Mich. 


«M 


Sk^emeni  shewing  the  emct  condition  cf  the  Oopemmeni  Stock  SasA^ 

on  the  morning  qf  Dec,  29(^  1861 . 

RESOURCSS. 

United  States  Stocks  deposited  with  the  State  Treasu- 
rer of  Michigan,  as  security  for  circulating  notes. . .  1300,000  00 

Premium  on  the  same 4,971  30 

Loans  and  discounts ...  ^ 66,086  47 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers  on  demand 16,568  77 

e^ie 11,237  10 


14  Doo. 

BillBof  other  btiiks 2,083  00 

Expense  account * 8,547  97 

Fnnuture  aad  fiztures 361  42 

Plates  and  bills IfiK  00 


Total $408,601  03 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $100,000  00 

Profits 661  47 

Countenigned  circulating  notes  receired  from  the 

State  Treasurer  and  in  circulation 900,001  00 

Doe  depositors  on  demand 7,838  56 

Total •408,M)l  OS 


» « * 


GOYBBNICXNT  StOCK  BaVCi 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich,,  Ike,  29,  1851. 
Wiuhtenaio  Qmn^^  ss: 

E.  R,  Tremain,  President  of  said  Bank,  being  duly  swom»  dotk 
depose  and  say  that  the  foregomg  is  a  jost  and  true  statement  of  the 
a£Pairs  and  condition  of  the  said  Oovemment  Stock  Bank,  before 
eommencmg  business  on  the  morning  of  December  29th,  1851,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

E.  R  TREMAIN. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1851. 

SOLOMON  MANN,  Jr., 
Mtary  Ptdiic,  Washtenaw  Oo^  MUh. 


Skaimmi  pf  lh$  OmkHWoh  of  the  JPmhsfdar  Jkmk,  Dee,  117,  1SSI« 

R980UBCI8. 

Doe  from  banks  and  banken, #62,188  63 

Bills  in  transit, 1,820  61 

$63,959  04 

Cbf%— gold  and  direr, 28,901  09 

^       notes  and  cheeks  of  other^banks, . .  1 3,464  00 

"       cash  items, 26  36 

^     $42,891  45 


l^a  2.  15 

Foreign  bilk  of  ezchimge, 63,190  5t 

DomesUo  bills, 60,2M  98 

Due  from  otbers,  not  included  b  the  aboye, 10,8S6  87 

IficUgan  bonds  and  warrants, 47,445  14 

State  bonds  deposited  with  State  Treasurer, 107,430  M 

Expense  account, 1,598  00 

Personal  estajte, 3,165  88 

Bank  fixtures, 1,490  09 

Gomdngentacooont, 1,761  16 

Stock  in  this  bank, 19,648  08 


Total, 1412,078  78 

UABiLniia. 

Due  depositors, $206,840  97 

«<   other  banks, M33  58 

Cbtsuktion, 8107,400  00 

Less  this  amount  on  hand,.     13,862  60 

94,038  00 

Pkofil  andioss, 9,657  28 

OqAal  stock, 100,000  00 

♦412,078  78 

Henrj  H.  Brown,  Cashier  of  the  Penmsular  Bank,  bebg  duly  sworn, 
deposeth  and  says,  that  the  above  is  a  true  statement  of  the  condi- 
lioD  of  the  Peninsular  Bank,  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1851. 

H.  H.  BROWN,  CoMw. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, 

J.  C.  W.  SBTMOUE, 

yotartf  PuUic,  Wayne  Couniy. 


SUUment  tkomng  the  ecndiHon  of  the  Farmeri'  and  Meduinke*  BaHik 
if  Mtekiffttn  M  ^  nwmng  4"  ^  ^^^  M 

BiDs  diwoailed  Mid  other  kUd t410,94O  59 

BiDs  of  exchange 36,289  48 

lliehigan  State  stocks 50,001  70 


16  Doc.  No. 

Real  estate 166,888  • 

Bonds  and  mortgages 72,936  ^ 

Land  contracts 10,961  i 

Jii4gment8 15,356  i 

Stocks 16,496  I 

Personal  property 3,571  ' 

Detroit  city  bonds 300  ( 

Dae  fixMft  banks  and  bankers 9,114  : 

Bank  notes  and  chocks  on  other  banks  and  items  count- 
ed as  cash  8,192  ( 

Coin 6,783  S 

♦806,821  t 

LIABIUTIBS. 

Bonds  to  Stockholders  payable  in  1856,  and  other  loans. •827,680  t 

Circniation,  (secured  by  stocks,) 25,760  C 

do        secured  by  personal  liability 6,744  0 

do        branch  notes 076  0 

Deposits  applicable  to  payment  of  debts  due  the  bank .  1 1 5^460  0 

Due  depositors 8,4fil  8 

Certificate  account 470  2 

Collection     do      J, 308  6 

Due  banks  and  bankers, 2,635  9 

Excess  of  resources  over  liability, 317,533  8 

♦806,821  « 

Siate  of  Jiiekiffan,  counfy  qf  Wayne,  m. 

Powers  L.  Oreen,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  Cashier  o 
the  Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  IGchigan,  tnd  that  the  abovi 
is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  said  bank  on  the  morning  of  th« 
9Mi  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1851,  as  qipears  by  the  books  of  said 
bank.  P.  L.  OBBENt  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  this  29th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1861. 

H.  W.  SEYMOUR, 
IFoUaf  JPuilie,  Wayne  0?., 


STATE    OP   MICHIGAN. 


'^ '-'  '  ■ " 


1852. 


DOCUMENT  No.  3. 


as3s 


ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Board  of  State 

tors. 

OmoB  <Mr  noi  Sscbkabt  ev  Svix^ 
Lmmg^  JUch^  Jhmuary  1, 1852.    ) 

Governor  ^  Ae  SUsto  of  MUhifftui: 
Si»-~Tlie  UBderrigned  le^eetftUy  itibmil  tlio  IbBoimg  icfort 
cftlMdob^  oTO*  BoMd  of  State  Autfton.  for  Oe  yeir  edfing 
Soranber  M,  1851: 

On  Ae  ISOi  imj  cf  Deeember,  1868,  Oie  Boaid  eiambid  die  ao» 
•flfuHs  of  Benuurd  C.  WUttomon,  State  Troararer,  and  tead  ttal 
HflMdoaaef  fkeCaoalTearhetpastibe  bad  on  bnd  fai  cadi,  <b» 
ma  of  ttg^«ii»  tbonsand  fifty-aeveii  doHan  aad  eig^^-Ate  eaatik 
($36,817.85^)  wbieb  maik  being  exhibited  k>  «t  ea  on  bead  la  1^8 
Slate  Tiuaaiii/»iraaby  8a  egaiahwi,  aad  fcmd  eoweet^ 

aH.TATLOB, 

SmMkMmof  SkKH^ 


2  •  Do< 

<a  tlie  last  £scal  year,  and  compared  tlie  sai^e  with  (he  baokft  an 
Touchers  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General,  and  upon  such  exam 
nation  found  that  the  said' Justus  Goodwm  has  fully  accounted  for  a 
sums  of  money  which  came  into  his  hands  during  the  said  year;  an 
that  he  had  presented  vouchers  wtiich  ha^e  been  audited  and  alloi* 
edf  oyer  and  above  all  moneys  so  received,  to  the  amount  of  in 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents,  (#267.64.) 

C.  H.  TAYLOR, 

Secretary  of  State. 

JOHJJ.  ADAM, 

Auditor  Greneral, 
January  8th,  1851,  the  Board  met  upon  adjournment,  and  exan 
inedthe  claim  of  the  State  against  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroa 
C(Hnpany,  for  a  Locomotive  and  freis^ht  cars,  put  on  said  road  by  tl 
Btate,  after  July,  1846,  referred  under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  19 
of  1850,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  proofs  presented,  ai 
heariug  t^Q  aiguments  of  eou^se],  the  Beard  ooDapdeied  and  a 
judged  that  there  is  justly  and  equitably  due  to  the  State  of  Micl 
gon  from  the  said  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  the  sum 
nme  thousand  dollars,  (#9,000.00,)  with  interest  from  the  twent 
third  day  of  December,  1846,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  eleven  tho 
sand  five  hundred  fortiy-«even  dollars  and  sixiy-twoeents,  (•11,54' 
€ij{,).a]ad  gave  decision  accordingly,  in  favor  of  the  State  and  agaii 
aaid  company,  for  that  amount  , 

^  March  31st,  1851,  the  Board  examined  the  claim  of  Edward 
A^derly,  presented  under  {oiat  Resolution  No.  47,  of  1848,  and  u 
<m  the  proofs  presented  allowed  the  claimant  the  sum  of  $199.00. 
g,  August  28th,  1851,  the  Board  examined  the  claim  of  Oliver  1 
Hyde,  for  lumber  furnished  the  State  in  the  years  1842  and  184 
i&ed  for  repairing  the  Dearborn  bridge,  and  planking  aboat  the  X 
po{  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  presented  under  Joint  llesolntion  Ko.  i 
of  1847,  and  after  ciueful  examination  of  the  proof  presented,  a 
the  testimony  of  H.  A  Hayden,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  cla 
disallowed. 


VO;  3.  3 


.» 


Lift  of  Claims  allowed  by  the  Boar^l  from  December 
Isty  1850,.  to  November  30tb,  1^5 1,  inclusive. 

I860. 

Dec.  27.  Commissioner  of  State  Land  Office,  incidental 

expenses  and  appraisal  of  salt  spring  lands,  '  If  8  40 

State  Treasurer,  improTements  at  Lansing,  70  26 

do        do    incidental  expenses,  stores,  &c.,  118  76 
1851. 
Jan.   14.  Thomas  Gallagher,  bill  of  candles  for  Auditor 

Qeneral's  office,  73  50 
Commissioner  of  State  Land  office,  expenses  to  . 
S|pringwells  and  hack,  examining  university 

land,  <fec.,  12  50 

J.  Frink  &  Co.,  transports  tion,  53  43 

C.  C.  Mitchell,  services  as  porter,  (S^c.  78  63 

Z.  Chandler  <&  Co.,  bill  of  carpeting  for  Senate^  129  46 
Turner,  Bamum  &  Co.,  ciast  iron  pillars  for 

Hall!,  92  00 
J.  C.  Bailey,  expenses  to  Detroit  on  business 

*•             for  Stete,  Ac,  14  88 

Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  cushion  for  stool,  1  25 
State  Treasurer,  expenses,  Lansing  to  Detroit 

and  back,  on  business  for  State,  19  50 

State  Treasurer,  incidental  expenses,  5  50 

ApA'  4.  Cass  Co.  Advocate,  for  publishing  revised  con.,  .  25  00 

Ofive  Branch,                     do               do  Si5  00 

dinton  Express,                 do               do  25  00 

Ionia  Gazette,                      do              .  <^o  25  00 
Marshall  Expounder,           do               do  &  paper,  26  00 

Paw  Paw  Free  Press,         do               do  25  00 
R  W.  Ingals,  for  printing  debates  of  constitu- 
tional conTention  and  othev  printing,                1,659  65 


4  Do«. 

April  i.  Detroit  Daily  Tribuoi^  paMbhing  revked  eon* 

iMiiftioB,  S5  00 
Satroit  Dail  j  Triira]ie»  papers  ferstahed  mem- 

ben  of  eoftTention*  85  00 

Penfaariar  Freeman,  paUiabbg  reriaed  eoa^  25  00 

Jenearaie  Tetegrapb,          do              do  25  00 

HiUadale  Gaaette,               do               do  8S  00 

do           do     p^wfi  fimiabed,  t  60 

St  Clair  Obserrer,  pabliaUng  reyised  conaUt'i!*  26  00 

miadale  StaDdaid,             do               do  25  01 

Nilea  Expreaa,                    do               do  26  OC 

American  CitiseD,               do               do  26  04 

St  Josepb  Oo.  AdTerttser,  do               do  25  0( 

at  Joaepb  Co.  Advocate,     do               do  26  OC 

Le  Cltoyen,  DetKoit»           do               do  26  0( 

Nilea  latelligeacer.             do               do  26  t( 

OaUaad  Oasette,                do               do  26  0< 

Lapeer  Co.  Democrat.        do              do  25  0( 

Flint  Bepttblican.               do               do  26  Oi 

Oeneaee  Whig,                   do              do  26  0< 

Harmon,  Brodhead  A  Co,  do              do  25  Oi 

CbiistiaB  Herald,               do               do  25  0 

Miahigan  Szpoaitort           do              do  26  0 

Lriw  Superior  Joanalt       do              do  26  0 

Weelem  Gbiooiele,  do  do  26  0 
Detroit  Advertiaer.  Dnaddee»  Wake  k  Co., 

ptblidii^g  reriaed  eonatitiitioit  26  0 
BaiBOtt»  Brodhead  di  Co.*  for  p^era  finniab* 

•d  BMnbera  of  eonfentioa»  125  0 
Betioit  Daily  Adrertieer»  for  dailj  papeaa  liar* 

oiahed  aaenbera  ofeoBTeaioiu  195  0 

yorttfae  /aetanolnn,  fat  yblaha^jwriaed  em^  tSt 

Gmd  BapUa  a^drei^     do              46  MC 

Cold  Wttlar  Sembel         do             d^  £gC 

Irtoa  Co.  OeaaK)eni          do             S^  ti  ( 

do              db  li  < 

do             da  9  < 

llU%Hi  Sdegpiplv          4>             do.  as 


No.  3. 


April  4.  Micomb  Herald,  for  publisliiiig  reriaed  oo&stif  b» 

tt5  0O 

KQm  Republican,               do               do 

25  00 

Ealaaaioo  Oasette,            do              do 

95  M 

Anegan  Heoordt                 do      ^        do 

85  00 

Monroe  Comiiiereial»           do              do 

35  00 

Washtenaw  Whig,              do               do 

85  Oi 

N.  Western  Dollar  Weekly,  do              do 

85  00 

lirjagaton  Oonrier»            do              do 

85  00 

IGofaigaii  AigBiy                do              do 

85  00 

Tpaaanti  Cfhromcle^  (Jone  33d,  1851,)  do 

85  00 

Estate  of  Austin  IL  Ckmld*  for  senrices  in  re* 

moTBig  Stqureme  Court  papers  and  rseorda 

in  1847,  from  Ann  Arbor  to  JacksoDi  ( Aet 

No.  1ft,  of  1851,) 

81  00 

Jx  Faaquelle,  for  translating  OoTimor'a  lies* 

sage,  1851,  mto  Freneh, 

40  00 

Jaekson  Patriot^  for  puUishnig  revised  constitii* 

lion,  and  furnishing  papers  to  members  oC 

Ck>nTention, 

80  00 

New  York  Spirit  oi  the  Times,  for  papers  fivr 

nished. 

8  50 

Hartford  Times,  for  papers  furnished. 

1  00 

Hew  York  Mercury,      **        •• 

8  00 

New  Hampshire  Statesman,  papers  furnished. 

1  00 

A.  &.  Bagg,  enrolling  paper. 

10  00 

Adrian  Watchtower,  for  publishing  revised 

constitution. 

85  00 

JuMSdw  BmeonDearin,  for  setting  out  and  staking  trees 

aronnd  and  in  the  Capitol  yard. 

30  85 

AUegan  Record,  for  publishing  act  No.  35^  of 

1851, 

10  40 

Hollander,  for  publishing  ssme, 

10  40 

Shkwassee  Democrat,       '' 

13  QO 

Detroit  Free  Press,            '< 

10  40 

Lspeer  County  Democrat, " 

10  40 

Paw  Paw  Free  Press,        <« 

10  40 

Baton  County  Democrat,  " 

13  00 

6  Doa 

June  23.  Monroe  Commercial,  for  publishing  act  No.  25, 

of  1851,  10  40 

Flint  Republican,  •*  ^  10  40 

liyingston  Coitrier,  *'  13  00 

Western  Chronicle,  «  10  40 

Barry  County  Pioneer,       '*  10  40 

Cold  Water  Sentinel,         «'  10  40 

AJexandcr  Sheldon,  for  stationery  furnished 

Supreme  Court,  14  02 

Charles  J.  Fox,  for  services  superintending  pub* 
lication  of  debates  of  constitutional  conren- 
tion,  afker  adjournment  of  conrention,  610  00 

Horace  S.  Roberts,  for  services  as  secretary  of 

constitutional  convention  after  adjournment,  30  00 

D.  P.  Quackenbush,  for  painting,  &c.,  on  Cap« 
itol,  4  00 

June  25.  C.  A.  Hedges,  for  paper  furnished,  and  bind- 
ing for  Senate  and  House,  16  15 
Elisha  Taylor,  for  fees  as  register  in  Chancery, 

Attorney  General,  vs.  Macomb  Co.  Bank,  14  86 

Smith,  Dwight  <&  Co.,  for  lumber  furnished  for 

fence  around  lot  in  Detroit,  83  3o 

Detroit  Free  Press,  for  publishmg  notice  of 

time  of  holdmg  circuits,  15  OO 

State  Journal,  for  publishxag  same,  15  00 

D.  Denby  and  M.  Nowland,  for  cartage  for 

Adjutant  General,  lumber  and  arms,  6  37 

J.  Lane  and  T.  H.  Kinkead,  for  services  build- 
ing gun  shed  and  fence,  for  arsenal  yard, 
B.  B.  <fe  W.  R.  Noyes,  for  nails  furnished, 
S.  Davis,  for  repairing  locks  and  furnishing, 
keys  to  State  building, 
Jdne  ^B.  L.  Post,  for  zinc  for  cupola  of  Capitol, 

H.  L.  <fe  H.  Baker,  for  repairing  of  chairs  for 

Capitol, 
John  C.  Williams,  for  work  for  Senate, 
Calvin  Britain,  for  tacJe  blocks,  used  in  the 
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00 
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75 

866  00 

Id  00 

10  40 

8t  00 

4  00 

Ho.  3.  i 

expenditures  of  the  appropriation  for  the  im- 
prorement  of  St.  Joseph  river,  in  1847,  to 
be  paid  out  of  said  appropriation,  90  40 

Jime  28.  Adrian  Watchtower,  for  publishing  act  No.  26 

•f  1851,  10  40 

Wm.  M.  FentoQ,  for  per  diem  at  regular  and  . 
extra  sessions, 

Ionia  Gazette,  for  publishing  act  No.  25, 1861^ 

Maoomb  Gazette,        "  '' 

Knowlton  S.  Pettibone,  for  senrices  rendered 
under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  24  of  1845* 

B.  C.  Whittemore,  for  repairs  on  safe, 
W.  S.  Brofm,  for  expenses  incurred  for  State  • 

Treasurer's  office,  15  00 

Wheeler,  Deals  <k  Co.,  Im'envelopfiafov  Treas- 
urer's office,  2  70 
J.  B.  Clark,  for  ivory  folders  for  State  offices^             5  50 

C.  A.  Hedges,  for  blank  book  and  envelopes  for 

State  Library,  1  26 

Saiith  k  Sharpsteeu,  for  pump  for  well  in  Cap* 

itol  yard, 

* 

M.  Mitchell,  washing  for  State  offices, 

Price  <fe  Page,  lumber  for  boxes, 

F.  B.  Way  <k  Co,  advertising  for  Adj.  &  Quar- 
ter Master  GeneraPs  dep*t, 

State  Land  OMce,  exchange  on  draft, 

J.  A.  Bascom,  tacks  for  parpets, 

Harry  Everitt,  straw     do 

V.  Teeter,  for  improvements  at  Lansmg, 

N.  Sagendorph        do  do 

F.  P.  Markham  &  Bro.,  Letter  press  for  Land 

Office,  12  50 

do  do  for  Secre- 

tary of  States'  Office,  12  50 

D.  W.  Buck,  desk  for  Auditor  General^s  Office,        23  OO 
John  Frink  k  Co.,  transportation  for  State  offi- 
ces in  Feb'y  and  March,  16  05 
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t  Doe. 

J«B6  n.  J.  Simnums,  oietalic  pens  faniiBlied  coaunittee 

on  supplies  House  of  BepresenUtives, 
IL  0  Bandall,  pens  for  Land  Ofliee, 
D.  W.  Buck,  furniture  for  public  ofiBees^ 
a  B»  Oreen,  book  case  for  Treasurer's  Office, 
M.  llilebell»  washing  for  State  offiees, 
D.  D.  Ourtiss,   servioeB  MSistfaig  porter   of 

Capitol,  V  - 

Ebon  Teeter*  do  do 

Joaeph  IL  Coon,  Lansing  improTements, 
State  Treasurer,  expenses  to  Detroit^ 
▲oatm  Allen,  services  as  porter, 
F.  M •  Cowles  A  Co.,  basket, 
MMonb  Gazette,  adyertbing  Kormal  School 

lands, 
H.  L.  dp  H.  Baker,  stool  for  Auditor's  office, 
inaeent  Teeter,  wood  for  Capitol, 
J.  W.  Holmef  I  stationery  for  public  offices, 
Lansing  postoffice^  postage  for  Legislature^ 
liichigan  Axgus,  advertising  forfeited  school 

lands,  1860, 
State  Treasurer,  office  expensef| 

C.  C.  Darling,  Lansmg  improrements, 
IL  Teeter,  woik  about  Capito)^ 
IL  L.  Flteh,  stationery  for  Land  Office, 

D.  Curttss,  TiMising  improvementp, 
R  Sagendorph,  for  services, 
J.  Fiink  ic  Co.',  transportation  for  public  offi- 
ces, 

Austin  Allen,  services  as  porter, 

Allen  Goodridgei  extra  labor,  making    tract 

aalea  book,  ice^ 
P.  Homan,  stationery  for  Treasurer's  office, 
DeOraflf  ie  Eendrick,  repairing  seal  press  for 

Land  office,  15  CO 

Thomas  Gallagher,  candles  for  Sec.  States'  of- 

fiee,  '  49  85 
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21  42 

60  00 

26  Ot> 

teS.  Mukham  A   Brown,  green  baise  for  tables 

lbrEofBep'8,  9  60 

Vbceot  Teeter,  vood,  15  00 

W.  F.  Storey,  alationery  for  Sec.  States'  ofiice  5  00 

Cjras  Hewett,  serrices.  •  00 

H.  Cniry,  snrreTuig,  6  00 
&  SDiotti  stoTe  i»pe«  sine,  4pe.,  for  Treasurer's 

oOee,  11  06 
W.  K  Cloodwb,  serriees  appraising  improTe* 


S.  W«  Codding,  services  one  day, 

Mi  ICtehell,  aiaknig  and  repairing  oarpets^ 

D.  P.  Qnaekenhnsli,  work  on  Library, 

ILlGteheO,  waslung  and  amending  fla^ 

Slaiiky  Briggs,  straw  finr  Hall, 

Tboeat  Teeter,  serriees  at  Cajntol, 

J.  J.  Miller,  lime,  mortar  and  work, 

S.  N.  Codding;  woric  about  Capitol, 

Wm.  Godley,        do  do 

Henry  Gibbs,        do  do 

Deiter  Mitchel,    do  do 

D.  Qoackenbnsh,  pam&ig  pillars  in  Hall, 

Peter  Carey,  sendees  as  porter, 

J.  Simmonsp  pens  for  Land  office, 

J.  CL  Bailey,  blank  book  for  Library, 

R.  W.  Furehild,  pens  for  See.  State's  office, 

J.  C.  Oodksy,  repairing  seal  Sec.  State's  dBoe, 

(Saec'ts,) 
H.  Bigelow,  carrying  press  to  Detroit, 
loe  10.  CSnion  Express,  for  publishing  election  law, 
C.  J.P^z,  seniees  oompilmg  reports,  aiaking 
indezes  and  Isuperinlending  pnbUcation  of 
die  debates  of  the  constitatioiial  ConTcntion, 
C.  A.  Hsdges,  for  lunding  rcTiews  for  library, 
do  do    State  Land  OffioOi 

do  do    debates  comslitalional  coinr% 

Osspsr  Bats,  for  printing  Oorenor'a  moessge 
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too 
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too 
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1  00 
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1  00 
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1  00 
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13  00 

190  00 
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10  00 

468  00 

10  Do^ 

in  Cknnaa  aad  French,  alao   revised  consti- 

tation  and  for  translations,  21:4  2 

Jane  So.  B.  W.  Ingals,  for  printing  for  Adj't  Oen^  office,  46  B 

do           do    Secretary  of  State's  office,  61   O 

do           do    State  Land  office,  20  T 

do           do    Sap't  o(  Pnb.  Instruction,  18  B 

do           do    House  of  Bepresentatives,  128  (M 
Harmon,  Bxodhead  &  Co.,  for  advertising  and 

printing  for  Adjutant  General's  office,  73  (K 
Daily  Advertiser,  for  advertimng  and  printing 

for  Adjutant  General's  office,  81   0< 
F.  W.  Shearmau,  for  postage  and  other  expen- 
ses of  office,  82  8C 
Augi  23.  V.  S.  Murphy,  for  assistance  in  footing  statistics,  114  OC 
H.  A.  Baker,               do            do            do  13  5C 
Orange  Butier,             do            do            do  87  5€ 
Wm.  H.  Chapman,       do            do            do  67  5C 
James  Marsden,           do           do           do  66  00 
E.  B.  Merrifield,          do            do            do  3  00 
*     A.  &  M.  H.  Goodridge  do            do            do  22  00 
— -  Kedzie,              do            do            do  4  50 
A.F.  Weller,                do            do            do  4  50 
Charles  S.  Hunt,          do            do            do  6  00 
Charles  J.  Fox.            do            do            do  26  00 
J.  P.  Thompson,          do            do            do  31  50 
J.M.Chase,                 do            do            do  56  00 
R  R.  Gibson,               do            do            do  80  00 
Aug.  28.  Wm.  Finley,  for  services  appraising  saline  lands,  2  00 
Wm.  S.  Maynard,        do            do            do  2  00 
Wm.  A.  Fletcher,        do            do            do  2  00 
Porter  Kibbee,  expense  to  Saline  obtaining  tes- 
timony in  the  case  of  E.  Daly  vs.  State,  10  40 
Fitch  <k  McBain,  for  service^  commissioners  on 

sales  of  university  lands  in  Toledo,  412  65 
H.  S.  Pennoyer,  for  serrices  rendered  by  or- 
der of  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  pro- 

secfttting  trespassers,  30  00 


No.  3.  11 

June  30.  Casper  Butz,  for  printing  GoTemor's  message 
in  French  and  German,  and  trandatiiigiii* 
to  German,  41  40 

A.  Smith  Bagg,  for  stationery  furnished  Adju- 
tant General's  offiee  and  others,  40  51 

L.  S.  Ponlin,  for  translating  rerised  constMo- 

tion  into  French,  40  00 

C,  IL  Taylor,  for  expenses  m  procuring  testi* 
rncmy  for  the  State,  15  00 

L.  Fasqnelle,  for  translating  GoTemor's  message,      15  00 

Hawks  <fe  Bassett,  for  printing  and  transiting  . 

GoTemor's  message  into  Dutch,  29  65 

Michigan  Argus,  for  publishing  act  No.  f5  of 

1851,  *       10  40 

Sot.  29.  Ezra  Willis,  for  services  as  porter,  137  50 

&  W .  Wright  &  Go.,  incidental  expenses  State 
offices,  13  27 

I  Marshall  StatesnUm^   for  -  publishing  revised 

constitution,  25  00 

L.  S.  Richardson,  for  makteg  boxes  for  packing 

laws,  14  10 

Marshall  P.  0.,  for  postage  for  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  IiNitrttetieiii  46  99 

Warren  Briggs,  for  repairing  letter  press,  2  00 

Grand  River  Eagle,  for  publishing  revised  con- 
stitution, 25  00 

Turner  &  Seymour,  paper  for  Auditor  Gener- 
al's office,  8  00 

Dexter  Mitchell,  for  repairs  on  capital  and 
walks, 
I  J.  M^  Cfaaae,  for  stationery  for  Land  Office,  . 

Kalamazoo  Gazette,  for  pub'ing  laws  &^  adv'ng, 

A.  y.  .Dearin»  for  services, 

J.  L.  Turner,  for  repairing  seal  press  Sec'rj 
State's  office, 

A.  fiooiflh  Ba;gg,  for  stationery, 

A.  V.  Dearin,  transporting  laws  to  Jackson, 
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13  00 

Nov.  t9.  &  &  Oraeot  for  shelves  and  bookoMe  for  Sec- 

,  ratoiy  Stete's  office,  12  5i 

Saginaw  Times,  publiahing  rerised  eonstiteriaoiit  85  (H 

J.  C.  Bailey,  laoidental  eigpenaes,  12  (X 

C.  J.  Fox.  Libnury  expenses,  5( 
Haub  A  Bassett,  pxinting  and  translatinglnn^ 

d«r  Joini  Besolntion  No.  14,  of  1861,  US  4S 
B.  0»  WUiteasoie,  for  ei^eaae  of  measemer 

and  telegnphing^  7  M 
John  Swei^  Jr.«  for  expense  ineuned  in  ofB- 

cial  baainess,  6  <N 

S.  Teeter,  for  woik  on  Capiiol,  3  5( 

D.  Bockf  for  repaiiiog  furniture,  6  0( 
Y.  8.  Morphy,  for  asaistanee  packing  laws,  18  OC 
Men  Goodridge,  making  tract  book,  60  0( 
D.  P.  Qaackenbnsb,  for  pamting  in  Oapitol,  S  7£ 
D.  C.  Leach,  1  OC 
H.  C  Bnnoe,  for  blanks  and  printing  for  Sa- 

perintendent  of  Public  Instmetlon,  804  00 
N.  Sagendorph,  for  transporting  laws  to  Jack* 

son,  11  68 
James  A.  Baaconit  for  incklenta]  expenses,  4  39 
J.  B.  Cbuk,  for  stationery  for  Land  office,  66  19 
Mrs.  Codding,  for  woik  on  carpet,  1  16 
Mrs.  Sagendorph,  for  washing,  6  63 
Seth  N.  Do^,  for  work  on  Library  room,  75 
MO.BandaU,lOTstatienery,  6  76 
J.  B.  Clark,  for  statioiiery,  69  01 
Hmnphrey  ic  H3>bard,  kit  transportation,  8  60 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Wiswell,  for  bedding  for  Capitol,  14  68 
H.  L.  A  H.  Baker,  for  stool  for  Secretaiy^s  of- 
fice, f  60 
8.  W.  Wright  ic  Co.,  for  incidental  expenses 

far  State  offices,  8  60 

J.  B.  Clark,  for  statfonery,  16  00 

Thomas  Gallagher,  far  candles  for  State  offices,  48  44 


Hal  1% 

ia,  A  WAipm  OnlnJ  Railroad,  fer  trantporlatioii 
lir  oBee  af  Si^rbtoadeat  of  PubKc  Itt* 

ilmolkm»  10  M 

Mm  8ir^^  Jr^  for  board  of  porter,  M  7i 
&B.  Gneivferpigeoa' holea  for  Treasuier'i 

oMoe,  3  00 

&  W.  Wr%ht  dE  a>^  for  ineideiital  expeoaai,  It  10 
William  Miirph  j,  for  enTdopea  for  Land  of- 

<oe,  7  U 

Hamj^brey  ft  Hibbard|  for  tranaportatioQ,  9  04 

ILUlahdliforwaahmg,  1  05 

Hai^lirej  ft  Hibbaid,  for  tranaportaitofi,  9  89 
B.  G.  Wbittemorei  for  telegraj^ung,  deapaldli- 

ea,  ftc,  9  17 

Porter  Lathropf  for  aerneea,  4  50 

£•  W.  Coddisgi  aerficea,  95 

&  W.  Wright  ft  Co.,  for  incidental  ezpeneea,  5  99 

Patnek  Lellia,  for  aawing  wood,  9  00 
Ifaiea  B.  Mono,  for  aervicea  raodeMd  at  the 
raqvaat  of  Oomaiiaaioiiar  of  State  Land  Of- 

9eeb  97  00 
E  C.  Wkittamonb  for  ezpaaaea  inennad  in  o^ 

Beial  Imbaa^  15  70 

WiDiaBa  I^i^^oni,  for  aarrieeaaa  porter,  79  IS 

O.  a  WbwaD,  for  fayftara  fat  Capitol  Hooaa^  9  00 

Obid  Water  Waatiaai,  for  adfirtiaiBg  pwpoaai%  9  40 

H»  K  Xhnihi^  for  tiiii*'*intal  aipanaea,  75 
9iiaigM%  Jr«f  ftrteaaaaBi! 
H  FKat  m  iMM  hnainaaiL 


^«#  Mom4  ^  attain  JLmlikm  mitt  M  Jk 
199  ^  1951. 

^a  1l«n.hi>  ir^i^  to  ipadHt  ■■  Traidi|[>i9 

MOOk 
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J\me  28.  James  H.  Lobdell,  for  clearing,  60  00 

D.  Leavitt,  for  improvements,  3  00 

James  Kelley,          "  6  7S 
fuof^  28.  Alfred  Miles,  for  grading  and  making  culvert 

on  Washington  Avenue,  190  00 

Hot.  29.  J.  W.  Price,  for  plank  for  ditches,  103  26 

Z.  L.  Holmes,  for  clearing  and  ditching,  12  00 

Jacob  Demaraj,  plank  and  nails  for  ditch,  6  35 

*'          ^'          grading  and  clearing,  50  00 

Philip  Harshman,  for  clearing,  2  00 

James  H.  Lobdell,  for  ditching,  251  50 

Patrick  Martin,  for  ditching,  10  63 

J.  H.  Lobdell,  for  ditching,  20  87 

Jacob  Demaraj,  for  ditching,  60  00 

J.  Moore,  for  clearing,  2  00 

John  Jennings,  for  clearing,  23  36 

J.  W.  Price,  for  plank  for  ditches,  6  72 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  TAYLOR, 
Chairman, 


STATE    OF   MICHIGAN* 


1852. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 

State  Land  Office. 

Stats  JjAsd  Ojffiom,        ) 
Landfill,  Jcsawxry  Ist,  1851.) 

To  his  SxcdUncy^  Robxbt  McClellakd, 

Governor  of  ih$  State  (if  .Mc^igan: 

Punniaot  to  the  provuioxis  of  Act  Ko.  154|  appxoyed  AprU  8tlH 
1861, 1  hsre  the  hoaor  to  submit  the  following  report^  showing  the 
hosmess  of  this  oiBce  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  NoremberSOthy 
1851: 

SALES  AND  RECEIPTS 

From  December  1, 1850,  to  Novemier  30,  1851,  mdusive. 

FBDURT  SCHOOL  LAUDS. 

Salee. 

Lots  in  Lansing $6,064  00 

19,50460  acres  at  94  00  per  acre 78,018  40 

80  do      8  76      do      300  00 

80  do      4  l^    do      330  00 

80  do      5  S5      do      420  00 

10      •     do    12  00      do      120  00 

1 


» 


I         • 


a         .         ■   ^       *         '  Doc. 

5  acres  at      26  00  per  acre 130  00 

9.49       do     30  00      do      284  '70 

^   19,769.09  acres.    Total  amociot  of  sales  of 

SchoolLands, •  $86,657  10 

Receipts. 

On  account  of  Principal.  ,1 $41,114  87 

do  Interest 35,170  29 

do  Penally 1,131  24 

do  Rents 5190 

Total  receipts  on  account  of  School  Lands, >77,467  90 

UKIVJERSITT  LANDS. 

Sales. 

1,222.06  acres  at  $12  00  per  acre, $14,664  72 

5        do         16  00     do        75  00 

5        do         16  00     d9        BO  00 

5         do         18  00      do        90  00 

1^        do         25  00  .   do        600  00 


lAi 


1,257.06  Acres. 

Lots  in  Tillage  Of  Kiles, 92  00 

f  otal  aMOunt  of  sales  of  University  Lands, $15,501  72 


>      m 


Beeeijpts. 

Onaccountof  Principal, $11,656  22 

do  Interest, 10,144  61 

do  Penalty, 269  46 

do  Rents, 18  60 

Total  receipts  on  account  of  Um?eAity  Lands, $22,088  78 

270RMAL  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Salee^ 

160      acresat$l  25  per  acre $200  00 

2,478.69      do      4  00      do      9,914  36 

244.91      do      fi  00      do      1,124  66      - 

200.18      do      6  00     do      1,29108 


1 


Na4.  S 

74.20  acres  at  7  00  per  acre 510  40 

58.10      do      8  00      do       464  80 

S,SI&98  acres.    Total  am'i  of  sales  of  Kef-  . 

mal  School  Lands $18,524  19     # 

Meeeipd, 

On  aceount  of  Prineipal, M.^l  05 

do         laterest, 205  0% 

do  Penahy, 12* 

Total  am't  of  receipts  on  account  of  Normal  School  Lands,  |3,B0t  33 


ASYLUM  LAITDS. 

« -I 

Sales. 
4Y8.20  acres  ai  14  00  per  acre, $1,918  80 


$1,912  80 


Bse$^, 

On  account  of  Principal, $948  20 

do  Interest, 80  44 

do         Penalty 131 

Total  amount  of  receipts  on  account  of  Asy- 
lumLands $729  95 

STATS  BCILDIKO  LAVDS. 

Sales. 
Lots  in  Lansing $t74  00 

Aeeipts. 
On  aeeeunt  of  prinoipa],  interest  and penalAjr #l»477  19 

INTXBNAL   IMFROVSMJBNT  LANDS. 

Sedes. 
18,245.95  acies  at$l  25p«racre $22,806  44 


•f-mau 


ASSVr   LANDS. 

Ibtfll  amount  <tf  sales ««$7,94f  28 
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SALT  SFAIlfG  LAK06. 

On  i^count  of  principal^  kterMt  and  penalijr, |1,108  86 

BXCAPITULATION. 

ToUd  amount  ff  Sales. 

Of  primaiy  Soboo)  lutdb....^ 18^667  10 

«  Univemty  do    16^0171 

«  NamuJ  Sdiocd     do    13,524  10 

"Asylum  ^o    1,912  80 

«  State  building  lote 774  00 

"  Int  Imp.  lands 22,806  44 

"Asset         do     7,948  23 

Tolal amount  efsalft.... 8148,119  48 

Tokd  amount  rf  BeoeipU, 

On  account  of  primary  School  lands |77,467  90 

do  Uniraiiity         do     22,088  78 

do  8Uta  building    do     1,477  19 

do  A>ylum  do     729  95 

do  Nemal  School  do     3,807  38 

do  SaltSpring         do     1,108  36 

do  Asset  do     7,943  23 

do  Int.  Imp.  do     22,806  44 

Total  amount  of  receipts ^ , |137,429  18 

FRIMAKY  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  of  these  lands  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
«X€Peed  (be  sales  for  the  rear  1850,  by  about  sixty-seren per  oent. 

Annexed  is  given  a  list  (marked  "A*')  of  the  comparative  annual 
sales  of  these  lands. 

Statement  *'C"  shows  the  condition  of  the  accounts  with  the 
Ck>unty  treasurers,  for  moneys  receired  by  them  under  Act  No. 
217,  of  1849. 

VNrvsRsmr  lavds. 

The  amount  of  these  lands  sold  during  the  last  year,  is  1|267<66 
acres;  balance  unsold,  21,951.14  acres. 
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Statement  *  B  *'  shows  the  comparattre  annual  sales  of  these 
lands. 

STAffi  BtTTLDtKO  LANDS. 

Sales  of  lots  in  Lansing,  tt74  00. 

SALT  SPRING  LANDS. 

No  sales  have  been  made  of  these  lands  within  the  last  year. 

A8YLX7M  LANDS. 

Sales  478.20  acres.  The  sales  of  these  lands  have  been  small, 
as  was  anticipated  in  my  last  annual  report. 

ASSET  LANDS. 

The  sales  of  these  lands  amount  to  $7,943  23,  a  part  of  which 
were  sold  for  land  warrants.  These  lands  have  been  dead  property 
on  our  hands  for  a  long  time,  and  there  being  outstanding  a  much 
larger  amount  of  land  warrants  than  there  are  Internal  Improvement 
lands  to  redeem,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  receive  these  warrants 
in  payment. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVXMKNT  LANDS. 

Of  the  492,504.41  acres  of  these  lands  selected  and  approved 
there  have  been  sold  448  001.51  acres,  leaving  a  balance  of 
43,522.90  acres.  Of  the  7,496.51  acres  which  the  State  was 
entitled  to  select,  November  30,  1850,  James  Davis  selected,  un- 
der Joint  Resolution  No.  36,  of  1849,  1,600  acres,  which  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  balance  has  been  selected  neu*  Grand  Traverse 
Bay,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wadsworth,  under  the  directions  of  the  Govern- 
or, during  the  last  fiscal  year,-  but  have  not  yet  been  confirmed. 

SWAMP   LANDS. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  28,  1650,  the  State 
is  to  receive  all  the  swamp  lands  within  her  borders.  The  Surveyor 
General  is  employmg  the  spare  time  of  ail  the  force  in  his  office,  in 
prepanng  the  lists  of  these  lands.  Lists  of  those  lying  in  the  Grand 
River  and  Saginaw  districts  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Re- 
gisters of  said  districts,  and  as  soon  as  returned  to  him,  will  be  sent 
to  the  proper  department  at  Washington.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
quantity  of  these  lands  will  exceed  4,500,000  acres,  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  are  good. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Surveyor  General  to  for* 
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juah  the  maps  of  diete  lands  as  soon  as  the  lists  are  completed  and 
confinned  bj  the  department  at  Washington. 
All  of  whieh  is  respectfbDj  submitted. 

PORTEa  KIBBEE,  Cammkrioner. 
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[A.] 

JSkaiemeta  of  the  Sah8  of  Frmory  Schooi  Lands. 


ItMAMB. 

Aerif. 

Na(  UBOimt  of  MOei. 

Tctei  UBOiint  of  sales  up  to  April  1,1 

1843,  nuduflive  -. J 

Put  j«r  ending  ISTot.  30, 1843 

f       do          do          do       1844 

1       do          do          do       1845 

1        do         do          do       1846. 

1       do          do          do       1847 

1        do          do          do       1848 

1        do         do          do       1840 

1       do         do          do       1850 

1        do         do         do       1851 

52,302.84 

6,160.94 

7,454.66 

3,009.03 

6,879.63 

18,990.32 

15,026.84 

8,946.66 

10,978.79 

10,180.05 

1360,264  39 

32,161  00 
38,860  60 
6,974  17 
35,169  70 
96,817  16 
68,763  88 
38,609  74 
47,111  26 
83,440  00 

Lai  Sdt  finrffifture  of  land  sold  J.  M.  ^ 
Bttber,    charged   back  in  1851,  > 
aboakl  liave  beea  efaai^  in  1847, ) 

149,020.66 

• 

640.00 

$816,081  88 
4,316  69 

Bfl&  sales  of  pnmxrj  school  lands 

148,389.56 

9811,766  36 

Ibtf  amonni  of  primary  school  fund  . . 

- 

•811,766-36 

[B.] 

OongMiixiiiwe  siatemsnl  i^  the  $ale$ 

of  Vhiuemfy 

f  Loads. 

TEAUL 

Acfet. 

Netam'tofMleo. 

^otal  amount  of  sales  up  to  April  1,  } 

1843,  iuclusiTe \ 

Fnn  Aprfl  1, 1843^  to  Nov.  80, 1849». 
1  Tcartt2i£DflrNov.30,1844 

10,264.31 

809.69 

4,166  67 

1,881.53 

1,828.21 

1,017.46 

662.74 

322.48 

781.22 

1,280.60 

$123,200  00 

8,080  70 
44,154  05 

1       do         do        do   1846 

23,206  10 

1       do         do        do   1846 

16,020  52 

1       do         do        do   1847 

11,830  77 

1       do         do        do  1848 

8,076  46 

1      do         do        do   1840 

5,800  00 

1      do        do        do   1850 

12,896  63 

1      da        do        do   1861 

16,266  20 

Vttaakaot  UniTersity  land 

22,407.70 

$268,630  40 

Tscy  SBOOBt  of  UniTsirity  fimd 

$268,630  40 
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[O.] 

Siatemeniof  accounts  wiA  ike  County  7W€auref9,shomng  theamoui 
of  moweys  hel<mging  to  the  Tntet  Funds  received  by  them  up  to  37w.  3 
1851,  under  Act  No,  25,  of  1849,  ^A^  anvourU  paid  over  to  the  Sta 
Measurer,  and  the  balances  due. 


COUNTIES. 


Amount  received. 


Accoafited 


to'- 


Balanees  due 
ihm  State. 


Allegan  ... 

Barry 

Branch 

Calhoun  . . . 

Cass 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Genesee  ... 
Htlisdale... 
Ionia 

Jackson 

Lapeer 

Lenawee... 
Livingston  . 
Macomb  . . . 

Monroe . 

Mofatcalm  . . 
Oakland . . . 

Ottawa 

flhiawassee  . 
St  Joseph 
Van  Buren  . 
Washtenaw 


1^344  43 

25  87 

2,135  95 

2,B64  82 

691  70 

56  17 

4  90 

952  45 

1,591  06 

244  94 

1,022  IB 

133  99 

3,414  17 

1,167  22 

602  22 

679  97 

105  98 

2,685  01 

25  20 

67  63 

2,066  64 

434  76 

2,868  50 


#24,089  04 


$197  23 

15  00 

2,073  21 

1,894  06 

683  83 

6S  17 

678  95 

1,101  42 

84  82 

1,046  22 

133  99 

3,414  ie| 

1,011  26 

602  5t2 

579  07 

76  60 

1,943  31 

25  20 

67  63 

2,634  86 

357  58 

2,844  92 


$21,521  50 


$147  2* 
10  8 

62  7 
970  2 

7  8 

491 
373  5( 
489  6: 
160  li 


01 
145  96 


29  3fi 
741  70 


77  17 
38  68 


$9,159  90 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State 
Prison,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1861. 

lb  ike  Oommor  of  th$  SUde  of  Mickigan: 

The  Itiapeeton  of  the  State  Pruoo,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
fttieiseiita  of  Iaw»  submit  their  annual  report.  Sereral  tables,  ei9- 
hMHiBg  mformatioQ  required  to  be  fttmiebed  by  the  Inspeotors,  aie 
afipcDded,  aa  abo  others  eontaiaing  interestinf  vtatis^os. 

The  reports  of  the  Agent,  Phjsioian  and  Gbaplam^  herewith  sub* 
ssittad^  exhibit  a  full  statement  of  the  eondiiion  of  the  PiisoB»  and 
ef  the  eondoctof  its  affairs  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  eonricts  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year^  ezpeeds 
iiat  of  any  former  period.  The  last  year  closed  with  one  hundred 
sad  thhrty-oney  while  at  the  date  of  this  report  there  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  Last  year  the  average  number  was  one  hundred 
nineteen  andone-hal(  while  this  year  shows  an  average  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  tbat  the  relative  in- 
snaae  the  ensuing  year  will  be  so  great  as  it  has  been  daring  die 
year  now  eloeed;  but  the  Inspectors  do  not  doubt  that  the  average 
wiB  amount  to  nearly  two  hundred. 

is  increaae  arises  from  two  or  three  cansesi  bnt  principally  from 
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the  greater  efficiency  of  our  courts  of  justice.  Crime  unquestioiia- 
hlj  keeps  pace  with  the  adrance  of  our  population;  but  Uiere  was  a 
time  when  the  number  of  convicts  sensibly  diminished,  while  crime 
in  the  State  certainly  did  n^tretrograde.  The  establishment  a  few 
years  since,  of  a  judiciary  system  of  doubtful  chsracter,  and  the 
dactaon  of  many  men  under  it,  as  judges,  of  questionable  qualifiksa- 
tioosy  will  readily  account  for  a  diminution  of  eonvicts  m  the  State 
Priscm.  The  subsequent  adoption,  by  coiistitutionsl  provimn,  of  a 
system  of  courts  whick '  wiM  be  xespeclaMe  aad  reqMuaible,  and  honoe 
beyond  the  reach  of  petty  influences,  gives  assurance  that  bersaller 
erime  will  be  adequatdy  punished. 

The  affiurs  of  the  prison  since  our  last  annual  report,  have  beaa 
conducted,  it  is  believed^  with  whatever  of  economy  has  been  pos* 
sible,  keeping  in  view  a  due  regard  to  the  necessities  whidi  have 
surrounded  us.  The  enhanced  number  of  prisoners  (the  great  in* 
erease  havmg  occurred  towards  th^  close  of  the  year)  has  not  nag* 
mented  very  much  the  receipts  from  convict  labor;  but  there  Iub 
been  rather  a  large  outlay  b  consequence  of  this  increase,  for  cloik* 
iag,  bedding,  finishing  new  cells,  and  the  erection  of  additional  shop 
room.  There  is  an  existtng  immediate  necessity  for  bwtding  suae 
thirty  or  forty  cells,  there  being  now  but  one  hundred  asd  sizty-ib«ir 
cells,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  •nz  convicts,  ^th  a  prosper  «f 
ecnCinued  increase.  Beyond  this  the  Inspeetors  believe  there 
be  no  ezpenditttte  for  building  purposes,  the  coming  year,  esMepI 
ordinary  rqmirs,  aad  finishing  liie  interior  of  the  new  maiii  or  centre 
Mldtttg-^ihe  latter  inrolving  no  coorideraUe  eipense.  Though  it 
may  be  thought  expedient  so  to  a!ter  some  of  the  shops  as  to  redi 
Ae  ttumbef  of  keepers  employed  thereta. 

When^  however,  there  shall  be  a  session  of  the  Legislature, 
spectors  will  urge  in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  msking  of  a 
dent  appropriation  to  eract  a  suitable  btdUing  for  (he  safe  keqiiiag 
and  punishment  of  those  convicts  who  have  been  or  may  hereafiar 
he  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  Kfe.  Thete 
are  at  this  time  seven  convicts  under  such  sentence,  only  three  xti 
whom  are  kept  in  solitary  oonfinementi  and  they  in  small  ceib  not  mt 
all  fitted  for  the  purpose;  the  remainder,  under  a  reaohition  of  fln 
Legislature  of  1649,  being  released,  by  direction  of  the  InspectoiSy 
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nd  emploj^d  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  convictsi  constantlj 
wearing,  however,  shackles  upon  their  ancles.  There  are  no  cella 
Ibr  pnrpoiee  of  solitarj  confinement,  and  there  cannot  be  any  sucli 
within  the  walk  of  the  prison  buildings.  For  the  views  of  the  In. 
ipeotors  upon  this  subject,  more  largely  expressed,  reference  is  made 
to  ihsb  last  annual  leport 

The  existing  contracts  for  convict  labor  are  as  follows: 

Jos^  E.  Bebee;  wagon,  carriage  and  sleigh  making;  from  twen- 
^-five  to  thirty-five  convicts.  This  contract  expires  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  April  next  Theprioe  paid  for  each  convict  is  thirty -five 
Q^per  day. 

Hanrey  B.  Ring«  twice  assigned,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Frai& 
W.  Anthony;  the  maaufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  oonvii^.  This  contract  expires  on  the  thirty-firs^  day 
cf  Angust  next.  The  price  paid  for  each  convict  is  forty  cents  per 
day. 

Pinney,  Connable  d?  Ca;  the  manufiicture  of  farming  tools;  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  convicts.  This  contract  expires  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1853.  The  price  paid  for  each  convict  is 
durty  and  one-fourth  cents  per  day. 

In  view  of  the  expiration  of  the  wagon,  carriage  and  sleigh  maldng 
eontraet  in  April  next,  the  Inspectors  have  directed  the  Agent  to  ad- 
vertise  for  proposals  for  the  labor  of  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  con* 
victe,  at  the  same  business,  for  five  years  from  the  close  of  the  pre* 
seat  contract. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  was  never  ^ore  perfect  than  at  this 
tive,  and  in  *this  jespect  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place 
sinee  the  presept  Agent  has  been  in  officst  he  at  all  times  having  im* 
vended  the  eft>rts  <d  fhe  Inspectors  to  secure  improvement  Through* 
oat  the  entire  eat^lishment  a  elock*woik  regularity  prevails.  The 
convicts  themselves  evince  a  lai^ge  degree  ot  contentment  and  a  dis* 
position  to  perform  the  duties  iv^pgsed  upon  them.  In  thia  r^gpird 
the  change  is  visible,  and  it  ia  attribulaUe  mainly  to  the  faithfol  man- 
ner m  which  the  Chaplain  performs  his  duties,  and  to  some  r^gula- 
tkms  which  were  adopted  by  the  Inspectors,  at  his  suggestion,  pro- 
hibiting .Ae  admission  of  newspi^rs  among  the  convicts.  The 
praetiee  that  has  obtained  within  two  or  three  years  past  of  allowing 
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convicts  to  subscribe  for  and  receive  newspapers,  is  bad  in  every  re* 
spect.  It  is  not  in  consonance  with  a  proper  idea  of  punitliment 
The  desire  of  the  convicts  to  get  hold  of  newspupers,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  is  going  on  in  the  outward  world,  keeps  them  eoK- 
stantly  discontented,  and  the  gratification  of  that  desire  withdraw! 
their  minds  from  their  appropriate  duties.  If  thej  know  that  this 
ekss  of  reading  is  inaccessible  to  them,  they  are  content  with  thai 
iumisbed  them  by  the  Chaplain  from  the  prison  library.  And  from 
this  source  they  obtain  a  great  variety  of  reading,  all  of  n  usefiil 
and  healthy  character.  The  library  belonging  to  the  institatioa  it 
already  large,  and  the  annual  appropristion  of  one  htmdred  dollara* 
expended  semi-annually  for  the  purchase  of  books,  adds  freshnen 
and  value  to  it. 

Another  cause  of  contentment  Among  the  convicts  is  the  few  par- 
doDB  that  have  been  granted  by  the  present  Executive.  Heretofore 
there  was  scarcely  a  convict  in  the  prison  who  did  not  hope  for  or 
expect  a  pardon,  and  consequently  bis  thoughts  and  efforts  were  all 
in  that  direction.  Now,  however,  it  is  understood  that  no  pardon  ia 
granted,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  conviction  was  erroneous,  or 
for  some  other  equally  good  reason;  and  the  consequence  is  that  few 
applications  are  made. 

There  are  among  the  convicts  five  or  six  boys,  one  of  whom  ia 
only  eleven  years  of  age  ;  and  the  records  of  die  institution  show 
that  others  have  been  brought  into  it  at  a  tender  age.  The  proprie^ 
of  this  is  indeed  questionable.  What  can  be  expected  of  a  child 
whose  nursery  hasbeetf  the  State  prison?  If  he  be  naturally  way- 
ward, the  contamination  with  the  hardened  villains  with  whom  he  is 
asBociated  is  fatah  He  is  sent  out  of  prison  with  the  brand  of  di«* 
grace  upon  him,  and  suspicion  lurking  oontinually  at  his  heeis.  Tbe 
probability  is  that  he  has  no  friends,  and  being  shunned  by  all  good 
influences,  he  necessarily  leads  a  life  of  crime.  For  such  youthful 
oflenders  there  should  certainly  be  some  milder,  or  at  least,  lest  dis- 
graceful and  withering  punishment  provided. 

The  Inspectors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  Agent  snd  his  subordinate  officers  have  executed  their 
duties.  Some  consfderable  building  has  been  done,  in  a  very  creditst- 
ble  and  economical  manner,  all  under  the  immediate  supervisioD  oC 
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tbe  Agent.  Our  monihly  inspeettoiis  of  the  Priton  haye  kept  lu 
aasured  that  erery  department  is  in  a  cleanly  condition— that  the  ia- 
matee  are  well  clad»  and  their  food  abandant  and  wholetome. 

The  health  of  the  conriets  has  been  remailcably  good,  the  hospital 
department  being  under  the  charge  of  an  able  and  efficient  phjri- 


The  Inspectors  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  a  statement  of 
Acts  m  reference  to  certain  matters  that  have  come  to  their  knowl- 
edge, connected  with  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Justus  Goodwin,  late  Agent 
of  this  prison.  That  gentleman  was  superseded  by  the  present 
agent  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May  last.  It  is  understood  that  he 
dosed  his  accounts  with  the^Auditor  General  soon  after  he  went  out 
of  olBce.  But  upon  examination  of  certsin  bills  of  purchase  made 
by  hhn  as  Agent  of  the  Prison^  and  comparing  them  with  the  Tooph* 
en  taken  by  him  when  ihe  bills  in  question  were  paid,  the  Inspeetofs 
found  charges  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  embracing  a 
raiiety  of  articles  which  do  not  belong  to  the  catslogue  of  ordinaij 
Prison  supplies.  Buch*  informatiou  was  sought  as  was  accessible 
among  officers  of  the  Prison  who  served  at  the  time  the  abore  pur- 
chases purport  to  hare  been  made,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  was  possible  that  the  articles,  or  sny  portion  of  them,  had 
in  &ct  been  brought  into  the  Prison  enclosure;  and  the  result  was 
■o  unsatisfactory  that  on  the  seventh  of  October  last  past|  the  In- 
spectors adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

*'  WAereaif  In  sundry  bills  of  purchase  made  by  J.  Goodwin,  late 
Agent,  there  appears  various  items  that  need  explanation,  whicb 
Items  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  bills  rendered  by  S.  W.  Whitwell. 
In  April,  1849.  l^  lbs.  sugar,  1.00;  3  yds.  casiiinet,  3.75,     94  75 

May,      "       1  lb.  tea,  75;  5  lbs.  coffee,  50;  3  yards 

cassinet,  4.50;  1  yd.  saUn,  2.25;  1  silk. 
cravat,  1.25;  1  rilk  h'dk%  50^  2  cham- 
bers, 63; 10  38 

July,     *'       12^  yds.  paper  muslin,  1.25;  2  pair  pants, 

3.00; 4  25 

Btfi^  "      It  yds.  Cashmere,  9.00;  33  yds.  prints, 

1.25;  1  pr.  rubbers,  1.25; 14  3f 
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In  Jan.  1860.  10  yds.  maroon, 8  W 

Vfih.    •'      20lb8.iugar, 160 

May^    •«      27yd8.print«, 2  48 

Ap'l  1851.  16y(fa.  prints, 2  00 

In  bills  rendered  by  S.  8.  Vaughn  &  Ca 
In  Aug.  1840.  1  bot.  cologne,  75*;  Sept  1840,  1   bot  co- 
logne, 66; 1  31 

Nov.      "      6  lbs.  coffee  60;  Oct,  8  ^ts.  varnish,  2,63;  ..313 

Jan.  I860.  2bot  cologne, 1  13 

In  bills  rendered  by  0.  F.  Gardner. 
In  Oct  1849.  2  Iba.  tea,  1,50;  ^Ib  pepper,  06; 1  (SG 

Dec.  1850.  14  lbs.  nuts,  2.24;  10  lbs.  sugar,   1.40;  10 

lbs.  raisins,  1,88; 5  6^ 

In  bills  rendered  by  A.  Patterson.        . ' 
InJoly,  1850.  1  qt  varnish,  88;  Aug.,  1  qt  wine,  1.00; 1  88 

Sept     ^*      5  gals,  molasses,  1.55;  50  lbs.  stigar,  3.25;..     4  80 

In  bills  rendered  by  H.  DeGraff.  ^ 

In  April  1849.  14  stair  rods*  2.33;  In  July,  1  set  castors,  7^;    3  08 

Aug.      '*      1  set  castors,  75;  June,  1860,  i  doz.  rose- 
wood knobs,  1.25; 2  00 

In  bill  rendered  by  D.  T.  Merriman. 
In^  Oct.  1860.  10  yds.  merino,  3.13;  10  yds.  deliune,  2.80;      5  94 

In  bill  rendered  by  AJdricb  &  Co. 
In  May  1849.  6  lbs.  sugar, 48 

In  bill  rendered  by  H.  A.  Hayden. 
In  May  1850.  1  bbl.  flour, : 4  78 

In  bill  rendered  by  J.  Snyder. 
In  Dec.  1850.  15  lbs.  Laguira  coffee, 1  33 

In  bill  rendered  by  Z.  Chandler  &  Co. 
In  Oct  1850.  145  yds.  prints, 13  05 

Therefore,  Sesolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  communicnte 
said  items  to  the  said  J.  Goodwin,  and  request  of  him  an  explana- 
tion previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inspectors.'' 

The  Clerk  of  the  Prison  transmitted  a  certified  copy  of  the  abore 
preamble  and  resolution  immediately  (o  Mr.  Goodwin,  but  no  re- 
aponse  was  had  from  him  at  the  date  of  this  report,  although  nearly 
a  month  baa  elapsed  since  such  copy  was  transmitted  to  him,  (See 
NcUA.)  • 
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FitMn  all  the  iBfavaatioii  tbe  loqwoioiv  hare  been  able  to  gather, 
lliey  are  forced  to  eome  to  one  of  two  conclusions— either  that  Mr. 
Qoodwia  kepi  hia  aeeonnts  in  a  loosely  reprehensible  manner,  or 
diat  he  haa  wilfully  and  designedly  defrauded  the  State.  If  we  take 
iiifeo  the  aoeonnt  Mr.  Ooodwm's  reputation  as  a  business  man,  it  nat- 
teiB  little  which  horn  oi  the  dilemma  he  may  grasp. 

The  above  statement  is  made  simply  as  a  duty  which  derolves 
upon  the  Inspectors.  Should  Mr.  Goodwin  make  no  satisfactory  ex- 
ptaoation  of  the  difficulty  presented,  proper  legal  proceedings  will  be 
directed  to  be  commenced  against  him. 

In  tbia  connexion  it  may  with  propriety  be  suggested  that  the  pre* 
asBt  laws  for  the  goTemment  of  the  State  Prison  do  not  furnish  sufi- 
eiealaafisguarda  to  ensure  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duUes  de* 
Tolling  upon  the  Agent.  That  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  is  not  therefore  responsible  to  any  other  power  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  shall  execute  his  trust.  '  The  Inspectors^  although 
clothed  with  all  necessary  powers  to  make  examinations  of  the  con- 
dition of  every  branch  of  the  prison  service,  have  no  sufficient  au- 
thority to  execute  the  rules  and  regulations  and  resolutions  they  may 
adopt.  Under  the  present  laws,  there  is  no  responsible  head  of  the 
Prison.  Both  the  Agent  and  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  are  therefore  both  alike  responsible  to  him,  which  amounts 
to  no  responsibility  at  all  The  duties  of  the  Agent,  or  of  the  In- 
spectors, are  not  sufficiently  defined,  and  there  is  room  for  constant 
clashing  between  them.  There  should  be  a  responsible  head  of  this 
institution;  and  )t  will  be  submitted  at  the  proper  time  whether  soma 
modifications  of  the  existing  laws  are  not  required. 

EZRA  PLATT, 
W.  F.  STOREY, 
JOHN  P.  COOK, 

Inspectors, 
Jackson,  Dec.  1st,  1861 . 


[  NOTES  A.  ] 

Since  the  date  of  our  annual  report  the  annexed  letter  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Goodwin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  it, 
Itttfaer  than  to  say  that  the  explanations  attempted  are  entirely  nn- 
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^gatubctory.    The  Inspectors  hure  yet  to  leam  that  <he  Agent  of  that 
Prison  has  authority  to  use  '^secret  service  money**  without  aooowifr- 
ing  for  it^  or  that  he  is  jostiftable  in  making  payments  from  the  Pris* 
on  treasury,  either  in  money,  "flour,"  *'sugsrt"  ••tea,"  ''cashmera^"' 
cfr  any  other  commodityi  without  taking  a  proper  Toaeher  from  tke 
person  to  whom  the  payment  is  made.    And  it  is  conoeired  that  the 
system  of  "dickering,"  which  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  reveals,  is  qwito 
out  of  place  in  a  State  officer.    Even  admitting  that  every  thing  eon* 
nected  with  Mr.  Goodwin's  account  is  honest,  and  that  aD  the  arii* 
deshe  purchased  were  used  for  Prison  purposes,  what  a  gateway  is 
opened  by  the  toleration  of  such  a  system  of  doing  busineas,  fcr 
fraud  and  peculation,  if  an  agent  u  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  it! 
But  since  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  was  received,  such  further  enquirica 
as  it  suggests  have  been  made,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  the 
Inspectors  ihst  yerj  many  of  th<)  articles  enumerated,  which  were 
purchssed  by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  paid  for  out  of  Prison  moneys,  were 
never  used  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Prison. 

The  Inspectors  should  have  been  glad  of  a  satisfactory  explana- 
Hoa  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  snd  thus  been  saved  the  disagreeable  task 
of  making  the  statement  which  a  single  adherence  to  duty  requires 
at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  not,  as  yet,  otherwise  settled  all  his  Prison  bust* 
Bess.  There  are  still  liabilities  outstanding  against  him,  in  the  shape 
of  due  bills,  signed  by  him  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  which  were 
given  in  acknowledgement  of  Prison  dues,  and  believed  by  the  hold- 
ers to  be  obligatory  upon  the  State.  One  of  these  is  for  a  balance 
of  salary  due  an  officer,  and  another  for  goods  delivered  diflereni 
persons  upon  orders  or  due  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  Goodwin.  He  had 
taken  vouchers  from  the  persons  to  whom  thes^  amounts  were  due, 
and,  of  course,  in  settling  with  the  Auditor  Genera],  was  allowed  for 
so  much  money  expended.  The  money  went  into  his  pocket,  and  the 
holders  of  the  due  bills  are  patiently  awaiting  his  pleasure  to  pay 
them.  Though  the  State  is  relieved  from  legsl  reBponsibility,  it  ia 
questionable  whether  innocent  persons  should  suffer  Com  the  misfea- 
sance of  a  public  officer. 

The  law  in  respect  to  the  fiscal  management  of  the  Prison  is  do« 
feetive.    It  is  believed  that   the  Inspectors  should  be  an  auditiaf 
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bosrd,  bj  whom  att  b3h»  daimi  Mid  aoeonto  agaiBsi  tlie  Piiiai 
ahould  be  allowed  before  they  are  paid.  Now  the  Ageatmakea  par* 
elMaes  at  bis  pleasure,  pays  for  them  in  like  maimer,  subattts  his 
Toveheia  to  the  Auditor  Oeneral,  and  is  crediisd  the  amount  involTed 
wttiont  inqnify.  The  Inspectors  have  the  simple  jmnmt  to  examine 
llio books, papers,  Ae^ofthe  Prisootbutthe  law  does  not  make  it 
Aair  i^  to  do  sa  If  herem  the  Agent  should  be  direotly  lespon* 
aflile  to  the  Injectors,  there  would  be  no  room  for  peonlation  or 
IhHsd. 

EZRA  PLAIT, 
W.  F.  STOREY, 
JOHN  P.  COOK. 

iukjMDL,  Dee.  lOdi,  1851. 


[COPY.] 

CoLDWATBR,  Ist  Dec.,  18S1. 
To  the  Board  of  tn^aon  of  the  State  Priion  (U  Jackson: 

DsAK  Sirs — ^Wbile  I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Calhoun  County 
Circuit,  your  resolution  transmitted  through  Mr.  Bloomfield,  asking 
certain  explanations  touching  various  articles  purchased  and  paid  for 
by  me  as  State  Prison  Agent,  reached  this  place,  and  as  a  reason  for 
not  answering  before,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Branch  County  CSi^ 
euit,  occupying  a  full  week,  and  the  St.  Joseph  Co.  Circuit,  occupy- 
ing another  week,  added  to  the  burning  of  our  office  and  the  confusion 
consequent  thereuf>on,  has  used  up  my  leisure  moments  until  nowy 
and  I  have  barely  had  time  to  look  over  the  communication,  and  tha^ 
too,  without  reference  to  any  of  my  private  Prison  fvpnB.  I  caa» 
however,  without  any  forethought  or  reflection,  give  you  some  gen* 
era!  idea  of  the  transactions  alluded  to,  and  assure  you  that  whatever 
I  paid  for  with  Prison  flinds,  went  to  the  use  of  the  Prison,  unless 
such  articles  escaped  my  observation  in  looking  over  the  bills*  I  do 
not  remember,  frqin  mere  recollection,  to  have  paid  for  aU  the  arti- 
des  enumerated,  but  may  have  done  so. 

Some  of  these  articles,  both  Mr«  Bloomfidd  and  Mr.  Curtisskneie 
about  at  flietiasey  and  one  or  both  assisted  b  their  distributton  among 
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tilie  eoBTiott,  aadwill  twneBber  on  rBflectioiu    It  is  not  sirioge  thtt 
they  do  not  at  firai  recollect  definitdj. 

For  nutance,  the  BraiQ  nuts,  crushed  voffLtf  and  raumsi  bon^t 
of  Gardner,  and  dintribnted  among  the  men  aa  a  Chriatmaa  treaty 
•Bhoold  be  remembered,  for  on  that  occasion  a  oontribQlkm  was  had 
to  bay  sale  cofte,  and  the  crashed  sngaor  vas  used  to  sweeten  the 
cdfee,  and  I  think  both  Cnxtiss  and  Bloomiield  gave  a  shilling  to  bay 
the  coffee  of  this  eontributioa.  Of  this  I  am  not  snre,  but  am  sue 
that  the  coffee  on  that  occasion  was  bought  by  a  contribution,  and 
the  sugar  bought  and  distributed  in  order  to  make  the  treat  more  ac« 
ceptable  and  useful. 

So  also  they  will  recollect  that  when  I  went  there  the  barber's 
shop  was  fumbhed  with  Cologne,  and  I  continued  to  furnish  it  until 
the  following  winter,  and  their  heads  were  dressed  with  a  portion  of 
every  bottle  you  allude  to;  and  so  was  that  of  any  Inspector  Bhared 
at  the  Prison  during  my  first  8  or  10  months.  Thsbb  things  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  remembered  by  them. 

That  the  bedding  and  cloihingt  and  many  of  the  haspilal  supplies 
should  not  be  recollected  or  even  known  to  them,  is  not  remarkable, 
for  they  were  almost  solely  my  care,  and  provided  often  without  their 
knowledge.  But  Mr.  Bloomfield,  usually  in  entering  bills,  looked 
over  their  contents,  in  order  to  carry  the  items  to  the  proper  accounts, 
and  mvariably,  when  he  found  anything  unusual  in  th«m»  he  ssked 
me  about  it,  and  he  will  bear  testimony  that  my  explanations  were 
always  satisfactory. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1840,  there  was  not  less  than  from 
2  to  6  pounds  of'  sugar  used  a  week  for  the  sicL  and  often  a  pound 
of  tea  a  week  for  the  sick  and  witchers.  Coffiee  in  some  instances 
was  recommended,  and  bought  and  used.  These  general  articles  of 
tea,  rice  and  crackers,  I  never,  at  that  time,  attempted  to  do  withoati 
and  not  one-tenth  part  purchased  that  year,  if  any,  was  ordered  on 
the  Hospital  book.  Aside  from  the  general  sickness,  there  were  Old 
Gray,  Miles  Thayer,  and  a  consumption  convict  from  Berrien  county, 
afterwards  pardoned,  constantly  fed  upon  sugar  and  rice,  crackers 
and  milk  or  sugar.  So  also  during  that  (til  was  the  crael  and  nearly 
fatal  sickness  of  Butler,  and  perhaps  some  others  requiring  constant 
watehers,  and  consequently  increased  tea,  crackers,  dec,  and  yoo  will 
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aDow  me  here  4o  say  that  aade  from  the  50  pouiidi  of  nngkt  liovght 
of  Pattorsdn,  the  Prison,  during  the  year  I  first  spent  there,  aotaally 
eoQsumed  and  used  np  more  than  twice  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  more 
than  ten  times  the  butier,  toast,  cream,  milk,  dkc,  erer  paid  for  by  He 
Prison,  and  not  I^ss  than  twice  the  sugar  and  crackers.  My  own  pii- 
Tate  store  bills  the  first  year  at  Jackson,  exceeded  |4M,  for  my  faouae 
and  fiimily,  and  for  distribution,  and  this  certainly  ought  to'sufiee 
without  spunging  from  the  State. 

The  barrel  of  flour  for  instance  bought  of  Hayden^  may  look 
■trange  in  a  prison  bill,  but  ir  is  just  and  right.  All  my  family  flour 
excepting  two  bbls.  brought  from  Union  City,  was  had  from  Kennedy 
or  Stephens,  for  cash. 

in  order  to  explain  the  manner  m  which  this  barrel  of  flour,  60 
.pcmods  of  sugar  at  Patterson's,  and  some  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
other  articles  not  consumed  in  the  Prisovi,  was  paid  for,  let  me  say  to 
yon  tbat  two  screens  were  made  by  Davidson,  one  a  new,  the  other 
an  old  one  taken  to  pieces,  th'e  wire  all  straightened  and  reJaid.  This 
woik  upon  the  two  screens  occupied  about  six  and  a  half  days,  and 
WW  called  810  00.  Davidson  also  took  down  and  rebuilt  the  wash- 
room arch,  once  repaired  and  once  rebuilt  the  Prison  kitchen  arches 
and  reset  the  kettles.  He  also  did  a  number  of  jobs  plastering  on 
the  boardbg  house  and  Agent's  house,  and  also  rebuilt  the  back  of 
the  fire  place  at  the  Agent's  house,  amounting  in  all  to  $4  00,  for 
all  which  he  gave  no  receipt  but  was  paid  the  914  00;  $4  75  in  the 
barrel  of  flour  at  Hayden's,  fifty  pounds  of  sugar,  93  25,  and  f  6  00 
IB  other  things  embraced  m  your  enquiries* 

The  noolasfiea  had  of  Patterson  was  used  in  improving  the  stock  of 
Prison  vinegar,  being  mixed  into  three  barrels.  You  will  bear  in 
BUnd  that  the  Prison  fbrnished  all  the  vinegar  that  year  and  ohaiged 
it  to  the  ration  eontractor  by  a  bargain  betweea  him  and  myself,  and 
I  ttsed  this  molassas  when  the  vineger  was  nuining  out.  The  4hre^ 
quarts  of  varnish  bought  of  Vaughn  was  used  in  the  paints  of  sash 
and  window  frames  to  harden  and  improve  such  pamts.  The  quart 
of  varnish  ai  Patterson's  was  u^d  to  harden  the  finishing  coat  of  the 
front  gable  end,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bloomfield  got  it  and  Mr.  Whipple 
used  it    The  quart,  of  wine  was^got  for  the  hospital  during  the  hard 
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aekaeti  in  ISM,  and  used  np  for  some  one  who  wm  teiy  low  and 
dwigerotts.    The  Phjaician  advised  this  article  at  the  tim& 

The  two  pair  of  pants  had  of  Whitwell  were  had  b  exchange  for 
*  pair  furnished  by  some  peraoa  about  the  Prison  for  a  discharged 
t  eonTict  upon  pardon.  The  one  pair  of  rubbers  were  had  for  Ames 
for  extra  senrioes  about  the  washroom  soapery.  The  two  peices  of 
eaasmet  were  furnished  for  two  discharged  convicta*  I  think  Nobles 
or  Jones  was  one  of  them.  The  extra  allowance  in  one  case  was  be- 
cause no  coat  was  furnished.  In  the  other  there  was  some  equitable 
unreceipted  claim  agamst  the  Prison  thus  paid,  and  no  receipt  neces- 

saiy. 

In  relation  *o  the  calicoes  in  the  several  bills,  all  except  two  pieces 
were  used  at  the  Prison  tailorshop   for  Prison  pui  poses.    Nearly  a 
whole  piece  waA  there  when  I  left.    80  also  the  maroon,  the  merino 
and  delanes.    They  were  used  for  facings,  linings  and  pocketings, 
▼est  backs  and  linings,  Ac,  Ac.    The  two  pieces  of  goods  excepted 
were  two  pieces  of  calico  purchased  of  Chandler  A  Co.    They  wers 
curtain  calico  which  I  intended  to- buy  with  money.     But  when  in 
the  city  I  found  a  new  variety  of  goods  unlike  any  at  Chandler's,  st 
Elliott's,  where  the  Prison  had  no  account,  of  the  heavy  cotton  kind 
such  as  was  woriced  up  at  Prison  for  aprons,  Ac.    And  in  order  to 
try  it,  I  bought  an  amount  of  it  equal  to  the  two  pieces  of  curtains, 
^  paid  the  money  for  it,  and  made  no  account  of  that  against  the  Pris- 
on, and  leaving  the  whole  bill  at  Chandler's  a  prison  bill.    Subse- 
quently it  was  found  that  this  curtain  stuff  was  cracked  and  injured 
and  Mr.  Chandler  reduced  the  price  one  half^  making  whst  I  bad 
equal  to  one  piece.    So  that  I  paid  in  fact  for  two  pieces  of  goods 
and  got  but  the  value  of  one.    In  justice,  the  State  owes  me  the 
price  of  one  piece  of  that  curtain  calica 

In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Davidson  as  already  stated, 
and  not  receipted  by  him,  I  paid  various  other  amounts  to  individu- 
als, for  which  no  reoeipts  were  taken  of  them— fifty  cents  to  Cspt. 
Barrel!  for  hauling  lumber — 14  to  W.  Perry  for  mason  work  before 
discharge,  done  evenings — 50  cents  to  wood-hauler  for  hauling  pine 
stuff  and  whitewood  for  Cokmade.  i  also  paid  to  Ames  ten  dollan 
for  confidendal  servieea.  This  will  account  for  his  instantly  report- 
ing to  me  and  not  to  the  depu^,  both  timea  when  Maekiaaw  attempt- 
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td  to  escape.  Bveii  the  deputy  dM  not  know  why  tUe  ooeined.  80 
•bo,  I  p«d  to  Webster  •*XAO  fbr  n^ght  aenriee  to  the  fmqfi.  And  I 
kftre  peid  small  amoittts  to  two  men  now  in  prison*  for  lesrei  senri- 
MS.  I  also  paid  sqom  $3M  for  certafo  ingredients  of  the  staeso' 
fsittt  of  the  prison,  which  are  not  in  any  bill«  and  are  a  mechanieal 
aaeret  I  cannot  now  remember  the  partienlar  sanoer  in  which  a«y 
«f  these  matters  were  repaid;  nor  do  I  remember  how  the  taikmmg 
anioles  in  these  Mils  wers  arranged,  to>wit:  t  yard  of  satin,  |2.M, 
1  silk  eraTat*  $tM,  1  silk  h'dk'f,  60e.,  d  ehsmbers,  6ae^  12  yards  of 
paper  mnsRa, •l.«6, 1% yds. cashmers,  M^Oe,  bWhitwell's  hills; 
and  in  Snyder's  bill  16  lbs.  of  Lagnira  coffee.  I  should  think  the 
aalb  was  had  for  my  son  W.,  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  bou^  him  a 
aatfai  rest  on  my  own  aoeonnl;  at  the  same  place,  and  near  the  same 
tfane^  and  at  a  hin^  price.  This  satin  cravat  and  h'dk'f  may  have 
been  gotten  far  Martin,  a  convict,  who  I  recollect  was  paid  for  several 
dollars  eatva  worii  for  the  State,  in  his  outfit,  in  goods,  and  the  woik 
not  receipted  by  him.  I  have  inqaired  of  \lrs.  G.  sbont  the  oham- 
ben,  the  aiaelin  and  the  cadimere.  She  says  that  she  had  two  or 
three  chambers  there,  but  that  they  made  part  of  a  bill  of  eight  or 
ten  ddlars  of  crockery,  and  that  she  has  had  no  others,  and  thai  the 
cashmere  and  maslin  were  never  had  by  the  fsmily.  So  of  the  16 
pounds  of  coflfee.  If  it  is  receipted  to  the  prison  it  most  be  a  mistake, 
as  the  prison  at  that  time  had  no  such  coffee.  It  did  have  the  previ* 
ens  small  parcels  at  WbitweU's.  If  the  cashmere  and  muslin  were 
not  paid  for  something  unreceipted,  they  are  certainly  wrong.  But 
I  do  not  think  such  articles  would  have  escaped  my  attention,  if  they 
were  erroneous  or  not  aUowaUe. 

Th«re  is  also,  I  observe,  a  charge  for  pepper.  I  know  nothing 
about  it  except  this,  Aat  it  did  not  go  to  my  house,  for  the  reason 
that  I  took  some  S  pounds  from  Hirfoa  to  Jackson,  which  was  wot 
more  than  half  consumed  while  I  stayed  there.  I  have  had  a  half- 
bnshe)  of  pepper  on  hand  for  more  than  ten  yeara,  and  a  peck  nut 
yet  used  up. 

The  stair  rods  were  got  for  the  Agent's  house,  used  for  it  as  a  fix- 
ture while  I  remained,  and  when  I  was  preparing  to  come  away  I 
took  up  the  loose  part  and  tied  them  together,  and  put  them  carefoUy 
away  in  the  chamber.    The  end  fostenings  remained  screwed  to  the 
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•tairt  wUen  I  laat  hisard  of  or  saw  them.  We  hare  never  had  any 
saeh  thing  at  thur  place  or  at  my  aon's^  to  my  knowledge.  If  (hey 
an  loataad  you  require  it^  I  wUl  pay  £ar  theia.  The  m  roeewood 
knobs  mast  have  been  nsed  on  three  of  tibe  doors  of  the  new  baild- 
B^  aa  no  sueh  thing  graces  any'famitare.  door,  or  anything  else  oi 
asme.  The  only  eaators  I  recoUect  ever  buying  tf  DeGrsff,  were 
far  myaeli^  a  eeatve  faUe  and  a  aoGs.  They  weie  bad  after  taUgg 
Me  pair  orer  to  be  tried;  I  come  to  DeGiaff 's  an4  got  both*  fod  at 
tfie  same  time  bought  for  the  State  two  new  raaois  of  the  Gatdsmith 
JBsC  above  DeOraff 's  and  paid  the  eash  for  tbem»  whioh  was  not  re- 
oeipledy  as  it  ought  net  to  be. 

I  have  thus  given  yoa»  perhaps,  not  a  veiy  clear  acbount  of  what 
I  aseoBeot  about  these  matters,  and  I  fqpeat  wbati  h^ve  always  said, 
that  if  I  oti(^A<  to  TBotifyaaythiag  in  my  Prison  business  I  Will  always 

be  glad  to  do  so. 

In  okeing  this  letter  allow  me  to  say  that  my  ooanemoa  with  the 
Prison,  peeuniarily  speaking,  was  and  is  nnexpeotadly  disaetioua  I 
meluitily  loH,  mmk  Maw  fiS0M«f3f,  more  than  BlfiW  00  by  going 
fbete.  My  fortune  m  this  respect  is  more  deeply  regrettedirom  Ihe 
fret  that  while  I  have  a  substantial  property,  I  am  utterly  unablcb  90 
lir,  to  torn  it  into  money  fast  enough  to  meet  the  payment  of  debts 
honorably  and  foiriy  due. 

I  have  die  honor  to  be 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
(Signed.)  J.  GOODWIN. 

P.  a  As  I  have  just  this  moment  teoeived  a  line  ttm  Ifr.  Bto- 
ley,  touchmg  these  matters,  I  havw  ooaeluded  to  send  this  by  the 
morning's  maU,  without  waiUng  to  o«^y  it  May  I  ask  you,  there- 
§anl  after  your  meetii^  to  return  thie  to  me,  and  if  you  desire  it  I 
will  send  youaoc^  assoonasi  eanmakeone. 

I  b^  the  reason  for  the  seeming  delay  in  relying  to  the  resota- 
Hon  of  the  Inspector%aa  stated  in  the  commeaeeojyent  of  thisletteri 
may  be  fully  and  fairly  considered,  and  whatever  else  may  be  desired 
of  me  fully  communicate  to  me. 

(Signed.)  J.  G. 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  Agenf 8  Monthly  Reports  to 
th&  Inspectors  for  the  year  ending  30th  Noyem* 
ber,  A.  D.  1851. 

DECEMBKB. 
Bakaae  due  the  Agent  81ft  Dec.,  1850, |5S1  SS 

OXAE  RXOXIVED  THIS  MONTH. 

Frooi  8t.  Priaon — On  aocH  of  conyict  labor, $3  86 

do  do  prisonelope IC  60 

do  do  tiuloring 20  83 

do  do         Tisiton IC  00 

49  It 

$631  01 

„JL    I   ■  I      LI. 

Bahaoe  due  the  Agent  30th  Kot.,  1850,  per  last  annual 
report t267  64 

OAIH  XZPKHDBD  THIS  MOUTH. 

On  account  of  building  and  repairs $129  18 

do  clothing  and  bedding 16  60 

do  fuel 94  91 

do         discharged  eonyiets 27  00 

do         forage 16  00 

do         AigitiTes M  51 

do         misoenaneous 55  14 

363  43 

$631  07 


le  i)<^ 


JANUARY. 
Balance  due  the  31st  January,  18M $*M  ft7 

CASH  KBCBITJO)  THIB  IfMiTU.  ^ 

Ftom  St.  Treasury — ^On  acooant  of  luspeetora 

oerftificate ♦600  00  ^ 

From  8.  Priaon— On  acc't  of  convict  labor,. . .  620  67 

do  do  convictB' deposita,         76 

do  do         tailoring, 24  10 

do  do  tiaitOTfl, 14  00 

1,061  U 

♦1,476  Of 

«  ■ 

Balance  dne  the  Agent  diet  Bee,  brought  forward* 9bSl  SB 

CASH  SXPXNDXD  THIS  MORTn. 

On  account  of  guards'  wages, $160  41 

do  rations, 278  24 

do  building  and  repairsi 68  13 

do  clothing  and  bedding, 104  48 

do  fuel,.... no  22 

do  discharged  conTicts, 8  00 

do  Agent's  traveling  expenses,....      8  56 

do  Biiscellaneons  expenses,  i 95  17 

886  91 


•1.470  Of 


No.  5.  17 


•  FEBRUARY. 

Bilaiioe  dae  the  Agent  28tliFebnuo7, #599  ^l 

CASK  BBomrxD  TBMBmovm. 

Fran  Si  Prison— On  aee'l  of  ooayiiri  labof^ . .  $77$  44 

^    do  do       oonricts  depodts,     16  00 

do  do        proper^  sold,...       4  70 

do  do        tuiktfing, 6  92 

do  do       ▼kiton, 10  50 

818  56 


^MMM 


#1,212  77 
Balance  due  fhe  Agent  31st  January,  brought  forward,. . .$408  67 

CASH  BZFBHBSD   THIS  MONTH. 

On  account  of  guards  wages, $119  15 

do  rations,. 279  09 

do  building  and  repairs, 5  77 

do  clothing  and  bedding, 81  53 

do         fuel, 287  53 

do  discharged  convicts, 5  00 

do  ibi«ge, 1100 

do         medicine, 2i 

do  iniacellaneous  expenses, . , 64  99 

'  !        80*  20 

— — ■•— ^Bi^ 

$1,212  77 


■«*■*> 


»• 


I 

1 
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MABCH.                 * 
Bfdanoe  dae  the  Agent,  aittMarch, tHO  Off 

CASH  BKOBIVXD  TKK  XOVTH. 

From  St.  Treasury — On  «coH  of  Inspectors' 
certificate, $500  00 

From  St  Pri«m--On  acc't  of  comrici  labor. .  1,300  07 
do  do  coiivicts'^eposit%  8  64 
do  do  ptfaon  slops, .. .  12  50 
do  do  property  sold,..  455  99 
do  do         tailoring, 7  65 

do  do  visitors, 12  75 

2,891K  60 

♦2,461  65 
Balance  due  tbe  Agent  28tli  Feb.,  brought  forward, 6889  21 

CASH  IZPEHDBD  fHIB  MOVTH. 

On  acc't  of  officers'  and  keepers'  salary, $645  70 

do        guards' wages, d65  25 

do        rations, 258  81 

do        Mlding  and  repairs, 258  73 

do        clothing  and  bedding, 526  04 

do        ftid, 45  27 

do        di8cfaai|;ed  convicts, 28  00 

do       coii?icts' deposits 110 

do       fcirage, 10  09 

do       Agent's  traveling  expenses, 5  00 

do       mhceBaneons  eqwnses, 33  45 

2,062  44 

•2,461  6S 


Ho.  5.  10 


APRIL. 

'   OASH  BioBifvo  mia  xoiim. 
umry— *Oii  aoeoiiiit  of  Inspecton' 

$1,4)00  00 

Frooi  St  Pri0on''-O&  aec't  of  convict  labor. .     785  40 
do  do       convioto'  dtpoiito,      •  36 

do  do        itikmng 4  68 

do  do        Tisitora 17  50 


Bftlanee  due  the  Agent  Slst  Mar.,  br't  forward,  $169  05 
Cidiciiliand 204  60 


CASH  XXPBHDBD  THU  MOITH. 

On  aeaonnt  of  offieera'  and  keepers'  salary. .  .$362  00 

do          gaarda'wages 291  67 

do          ratioDB 284  10 

do          bvilding  and  repairs 83  S3 

do          clodong  and  bedding 78  99 

do          fud 15  37 

do          diso^aiged  eonyiets, 8  00 

do          convicts' deposits 8  63 

do          forage 8  87 

do          fogitives 18  88 

do          miscellaneous  expenses 148  49 


$1,760  8$ 


$468  55 


M97  3S 
$1,760  88 


ta  Doo. 


MAY. 

Cash  on  hand  April  30th,  brought  ftirwtfd '. $294  SO 

cAgB  RSCBivED  •mis  Moimi. 

From  St.  TreMury^— on  account  of  Inspectora' 

certificate $1,000  00 

From  St  Priaon-— On  aoe't  of  cooTict  labor,       557  15 

do  do        conviote'  deposita^        1  00 

do  do        property  sold... ^        1  17 

do  do        reiit 28  68 

do  do        tailoring 100 

do  do        visitors 13  37 

1,602  37 

tl,896  87 
Gaahonhand $46  93 

CASH  XXPSNDED  THIS  UOffTH. 

On  account  of  officers'  and  keepers'  salary. . .  #746  23 

do  guards'  wages 439  47 

do  rations 27103 

do         buildmg  and  repairs 128  95 

do  clothing  and  bedding 140  06 

do  fuel 26  25    • 

do  discharged  convicts 7  00 

do  convicts' deposits 9  64 

do         forage 8  00 

do  medicme  and  hospital  supplies  . .      8  69 

do         miscellaneous  expenses 79  84 

-. 1,849  95 

$1,896  87 


Ko.  6.  ft 


JUKE. 
Cash  on  hand  dlstlfqri  brought  forward, $46  9t 

CASH  BSOXIVKD  THIS  MOITTH. 

From  St  Treasury — On  accH  of  Inspectors' 
eeitificate. »1,000  00 

From  St  Prison— On  aec't  of  eonriot  labor,.   1,259  59 

do  do         lent^..,. 4  00 

do  do         prison  slope,..     #12  50 

do  do  property  sold,.      102  50 

d9  do  visitors, 28  00 

2,456  45 

62,503  87 
Cashonhandi 691  86 

CASH  XZFXITDXD  THIS  MONTH. 

On  account  of  officers''  and  keepers'  salary,.  .91,142  27 

do  guards' wages 197  47 

do  rations, 836  46 

do  buQding  and  repairs, 98  98 

do  clothing  and  beddiDg, 285  16 

do  discharged  convicts, 11  18 

do  convicts' deposits, 75 

do  forage, 8  60 

do  medicine  and  hospital  supplies,  76  64 

do  agent's  traveling  ezpenseS|...  6  20 

do  miscellaneous  expenses, 251  48 

2,411  51 

•8,603  87 


Doc. 


JULY. 
Cash  qn  hand  June  30tli,  brought  forward. ,.. |91  86 

C18B  BXCUYU)  THIS  MONTH. 

From  St.  Priaon— On  acc't  of  convict  labor..  .1913  30 
do  do        conykts'  depoatto,  54 

do  do        r^nt J 8  12 

do  do        property  aold 7  16 

do  ^    do        visitora 85  49 

964  61 

$\,0S6  47 
ciaAoBhand 944  50 

CAaH  SXnOIDXD  THI8  HOSTS. 

On  account  of  gnarda' wagea $tZ9  36 

do         rationa 224  72 

do      .   bnUding  and  repairs 114  47 

do          clothmg  and  bedding 97  52 

do          discharged  convicta 9  00 

do  medicine  and  hospital  supplies. .  29  35 

do          books  for  library 60  00 

do         Buscellaneons  expenses 258  55 

1,011 97 


• 


•1,056  47 
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AUGUST. 
Cadi  on  liand  July  8l8i»  bnmglit  fbrwiurd #44  BO 

From  St  TreMory — On  aoeount  of  faispectors' 

oertificate 11,000  00 

from  8.  Priacm — On  aoo't  of  convict  labor, . .    765  02 

do  do         tailoring, 18 

do  do         Timtora, 21  87 

1,787  62 

61,832  U 
CaahoBllflnd tl.OlS  41 

CASH  BXFSHDXD    THIS  MOflTH. 

On  aceoont  of  offieers'  md  keepers^  aalcrj 610  10 

do  gaaida'wigas 288  88 

do  ratioDs, 201  17 

do  building  and  repaira, 3  45 

do  dothmg  and  bedding, 88  68 

do  forage 18  00 

do  fngitirea 15  26 

do  medicine  and  hostel  supplies. .     26  28 

do  aftiscellaneoaa  expenaea, 186  86 

6i8  71 


•1,889  12 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Cash  gn  hand  Aug.  3l8t,  broi^phC  finrward $lfilZ  41 

CASH  KManVXD  THia  MlWTU. 

From  St  Treaauiy — On  acc't  of  appropriatioci 
bj  the  Legislator $500  00 

PromStPnaoii--Onacc't of otttvict labor,...  462  90 

do  do        rent-* 10  84 

do                   do        pxiaon  slops,....     12  60 
do  do        taUoring, 6  38 

do  do        visitors, 2160 

1,034  23 

•2,053  63 
Cash  on  hand,.*... |77  74 

CASH  BXPBNDBD  THia  MOirTa. 

On'acc't  of  offiosrs'  and  keepers*  salary, |1|3$3  46 

do  guards' wages, 238  28 

do  ntioDs, 289  47 

do  building  and  repairs, 47  90 

do  elothing  and  bedding, 24  08 

do  disobarged  conviots^ 6  00 

do  cenmlB' deposits, 6  76 

d9       iMsedlaneous  expenses, 4  00 

1,974  89 

to,052  65 
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OCTOBER. 
CiMh  on  luLod  flept  dOth,  bnmglii  fonrud^ 177  74 

«Affi  KMKVBD  TB»  MOUfB. 

Fiom  8t  Traasuy — Oa  aoooimt  of  Inspecton' 

oertiiicate, »1,000  00 

From  St.  Prison — On  aooH  of  eonrict  l«bor».  .1,281  OS 
do  do  oonirictB'  depoiits^  2  00 
do  do        taOoriog, 3  68 

do  do        TiflitoiVv 46  84 

2,838  50 

t2,411  24 
Caahoubind, $754  20 

CASH  BXPENDID  THIS  MOUTH. 

Onacc't  of  officers' salary, t    9  00 

do        guards'  wages, 470  68 

do        rations, 285  87 

do        building  and  repairs, 440  62 

do        clothing  and  bedding, 256  72                   * 

do        discharged  conyicts, 19  00 

do        ferage, *....-  5  00 

do  naedioine  and  hospital  supplies,...,  48  00                   ' 

do        Agent's  trayeling  ezpenaei^ 8  38 

do        misoellaneous  expenses, 112  80 

1,656  34 


12,411  24 
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NOVEMBER. 
'  Oidion  hand  Oct  Isi,  broaght  forward 9lSi  0 

CASB  JUMnOYSD  THIS  MOHVH. 

From  St.  Prison— On  aeo't  of  convict  labor,  tfi,  146  79 
do  do  convicts' deposits,   23  18 

do  do         rait,, 16  67 

do  do  prisonslops 12  50 

do                  do         property  sold  . . .  883  SI 
do  do         taiioriag 8  13 

do  do         visitors 22  37 

2,662  Si 

♦8,317  11 
Cash  on  hand 1197  83 

CASH  BXPXMDXD  THIS  MONTH. 

On  account  of  officers'  and  keepers'  salary. .  .$1,420  95 

do          guards' wages 238  36 

do          rations 689  36 

do         building  and  repairs 209  82 

do          clothing  and  bedding 896  05 

do          fuel 1  00 

do         discharged  convicts 13  00 

•          do         forage 20  38 

do         convicts'  deposits : . . .  1  67 

do         fvtfpAr^B 6  97 

do  medieme  and  hospital  supplies.  10  91 

do         Agents'  traveling  expenses 2  75 

do         books  for  Library 50  00 

do         miscellaneous  expenses 54  75 

8,119  92 

•  ^^^^ 

•3,317  75 
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BBCAPITULA.TION  OF  RB0SIPT8  AND  DISBUBSBMENTS. 

OASa  RBOSIVXD. 

From  St  Treasury — On  aoc't  of  inspectors' 
certificates $6,000  00 

From  St  Treasury — On  acc't  of  appropria- 
tion by  ihe  Legislature, 600  00 

FromStPrison — On  aco't  of  convict  labor,  ..10J4i  82 
do  do       convicts' deposits,      50  46 

do  do       property  sold...      954  59  ^ 

do  do       rent, 68  31 

do                    do       prison  slops, ...        62  50 
do  do       tailoring, 88  40 

do  do      ^visitors, 258  29 

18.719  37 

<  ■  ■■  ■ 

Cashonband, $197  83 

CASH  BXFINDBB. 

On  acc't  of  balance  due  tbe  agent,  30th  Nov., 
1860, $267  64 

On  acc't  of  officers'  and- keepers'  salary 5,708  71 

do        guards'  wages, 2,867  68 

do        rations, 8,484  17 

do        building  and  repairs, 1,594  38 

do        clothing  and  bedding; 2,035  26 

do        fuel, 590  54 

do        discharged  convicts, 136  13 

do        conviota' deposits, 17  54 

do        forage, $3  90 

do        medioine  and  hospital  supplies,..     107  14 

do        fugitives, 66  65 

do        books  for  library. :.     100  00 

do        agent's  traveling  ezpensest 81  89 

do        miscellatteow  expenses, 1,339  97 

i 18,521  64 

$18,719  87 
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df$€Hve€md  wgorodwtive  labor  during!  the  year  ending  NiMfember  30, 
1851. 

Arerage  number  of  coayicts 141 

Labor  yielding  income.  No.ot  daji.    Per  day.  Bareiayi 

For  coDtracton  manufaetariiig  farming 

tools,  *c., 18,342^  80^ 

"            farming  tools,  iSrc, .  - .  206  SOo 

<•            '       do        do  189  I6c  15,618  14 

"*        wagons  and  sleighs..  f,2d5  85c 

"                do                do  1274^  10c     8,256  31 

boots  and  shoes 4, 130^  40c 

do            do  886^  ftOc 

''               do            do              '  493|  15e      1,795  36 

No.  of  days  labor 88,196^  

Amount  earned  on  contract $10,667  61 

For  other  persons — small  job  work 17^  50c  8  75 

^  tailoring 208^  45c  83  40 

Total  Mo.  of  days  labor  producing  income 

and  amount  of  same 8dk422^         #10,759  76 

Amount  of  IfAofr perfofmed for  uikkh  noineomeie  derived. 
For  State  Pri8on--on  Prison  buildings,  837|    39c       251  17 

**  in  wash  room,  cook  room, 

prison  hall,  and  preparing 

fael 2,824    30c       747  30 

tailorshop 875    80c       262  60 

barbershop 811*    30c         93  30 

Na  of  days  spent  b  solitary  confinement,         842 
Unemployed  on  account  of  sickness,  decrep- 
iftode,  eoninement  for  puoMuneBt,  and 
bdl  weather 5,021 

Iblal  nvmber  of  days  q>ent  m  prison,  and 
amoimt  of  earaings 44,133         113,113  98 


u 
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7Uh  9hmomg  th$  number  of  Con»kts  rec9md^  dinkmfedf  di$d^  mnd 
pardcmed  dwring  thsytar;  ai9o1k$wimik»nowinfm<mmhimmmBr 
iif  (keir  empl<^/meiU» 

Kumber  in  prison  30th  Norember,  ld60» 181 

do     received  during  the  year, 84 

215 

do     ditclmrged  bjr  expiration  of  sentence, ^ S3 

do  do  pftrdon, 1 

do     died, 5 

do     remaining  in  prison, 176 

SMPLOTBD  IH  TBS  VOLLOWIVO  MAKIOR. 

For  coQtractors-^Manafactnring  farming  tools,  Ac 82 

do  do  wagons  and  sleighs, 86 

do  do  boots  and  shoes, 26 

total  number  on  contract, 144 

For  the  State — In  prison  kitchen  and  cook-room, 4 

do  do         wash-room, 9 

do  do  •        barber's  shop, 1 

do  do         tailor  shop, 5 

do  do         joiner's  shop, 2 

do  do         hall, 1 

do  do         hospital, 1 

do  preparing  fuel  and  working  about  the  yard,  5 

hi  the  hospital,  sick, 4 

In  lolitary  confinement^ 4 

Aiperannated  and  infirm, * ..     S 

-  32 

ire 

.  ■ .  *» 

Vhite  males, 16Q; 

Colored  males, - 16 

^"Wte  female, 1 1 

1^6 
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lUk  Ammng  ike  CkmnUrn  frmn  ^tkUk  CtmvieU  kav$  bem 
iefm  ^  dirir  smferal  Smiimem^  and  tk$  Orimei  fw  mUcA  <Ai3f 
convict. 

OOUNTtlS. 

Wayne 33 

Oakland 6 

JadEBon 5 

Branch 5 

Monroe 5 

Waslitenaw 4 

Hillsdale 4 

Macomb 3 

Beirien  .-,. .-.-  -•-. .----  ---- ------  3 

U.  a  A.  Court,  Wayne 3 

YanBorenl * 

Lenawee % 

Calhoun !» 

Kalamazoo 51 

Clinton 1 

Shiawassee 1 

Genesee 1 

Kent I 

Fugitire  captured  in  Oakland 1 

Total 84 

nnic  OF  smmuioi. 

Ufe — M^taiy  confinement % 

Twenty  yean 1 

Ssrenteen  "  1 

Ten  years • 

Bght   ^    t 

Stren  "    « 

Sb      •*    ^ 

Fire  years  six  months 1 


Ji«i5. 


81 


Fire  jnn 10 

F«r   "   11 

IbMj€in . ....IS 

Two  jean  ax  monthB 1 


Tfo 


jeiB. 


6 


Oae  jcur  six  months 2 

Outjm IS 

nmiMiiaiB 1 

Uakti 1 


Todl. 


84 


liiteny 8S 

Mog  the  Mkhigaii  Central  Bailnwd  Company'a  depot  in  the 

iigkttime»  and  Ibraidinfai^assiitiiig  before  the  fiu^t, It 

hgiuyaad  Lareeny 6 


Imlnghter 3 

Am 3 

Aanhwidi  intent  to  commit  rape 3 

^^MMatinglT.  8.  eoin^ 3 

^ivAerm  first  degree 3 

^(■■f  counterfeit  money 2 

Acecaoiy  in  stealing  span  of  hones 2 

Awikwilh  intent  to  kin « 

^iudera  2d  degree 

IWbitaking 

vft • 

V7 

Ohiaiig  ^uuila  voder  &1m  fnttuM 

Wt* , 

iMihet '  .... .... .... ....  ***! ." 


iMiI 


64 


82  Doc. 


TaiU  Aomng  tK$  whoU  number  of  Comndt  recewed  itUo  PrisoH  smom 
ii$  ettMiakmeni,  January  I,  1899,  the  number  duekarged^  ueapedL 
and  deceased,  (heir  varume  ogee  at  the  $me  €f  cof^hmment,  cdeo  sesp 
and  color. 

Whole  number  rec^ved 019 

do  diadiurged  by  expiration  of  sentence S85 

do  do  pardon 100 

do  escaped 80 

do  deceased 19 

448 

Whole  number  remaining  m  Prison 176 

Whole  No.  befcween  10  and  15  years  of  age  whenzee'd. .  9 

Whole  No.  between  15  and  20  years  of  age  when  rec'd . .  68 

Whole  Na  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .  267 

Whole  Na  between  80  and  40  years  of  age  when  rec'd . .  148 

Whole  No.  between  40  and  50  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .  60 
Whole  No.  between  50  and  60  years  of  age  when  rec'd.  .^  30 

Whole  No.  between  60  and  70  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .  16 

Who]e  No.  between  70  and  86  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .       1 

619 

Whole  number  of  white  males 536 

Whole  number  of  colored  males 78 

Whole  number  of  white  females 9 

Whole  number  of  colored  females 1* 

^^^ 

Of  the  numbw  pardoned,  two  were  conTicted  of  nrarder  in  Ike 
ftvt  degree,  and  nine  were  sentenced  fbr  Kfe. 
Of  the  nnmber  deceased  one  committed  suimde. 


No.  5.  33 


HUB  nhernng  the  CmenU^  in  u/dch  the  pingiiimg  wen  tM,  trnd  nnU 

eneed,  and th$ number  triedin each  Cmmfy. 

Wayne .' fW 

Wishtenaw ST 

Leiunree 33 

MoDioe 82 

JadaeQ 29 

OaUiod U 

Otfkonn iS 

BUitttHBoo .........1. 21 

lUfeBd SMm Covri, Wayne .....J  SO 

a  Jomflk 18 

BenrM 18 

^Arneh 16 

Uabdale 12 

MMoaib : : 11 

aC3Wr 7 

Cm ^....: 7 

Kent ...: 6 

TanBttren .'. * 4 

Ottawa ' 3 

Genesee 1 8 

Mackmair - 3 

CBntoii - 2 

Ingham 2 

8B||;inaw - 2 

Baton 1  2 

Lipeer 1 

lirnigslon -.--.-,•.....-.-■ -.-.  1 

IBegan 1 

SUawaeiee 1 

619 
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lUU  ikawii^  ih$  varuma  knau  for  idUcA  the  FoMgoimg  toe^e  fenien- 

.  ced, 

Qoiiftaiy  confinement  for  life 7 

Bard  labor  for  life 11 

'•  **      20  years  6  months 1 

««  "      20  years 3 

«  •«      18      **    1 

"  "      17      "    1 

.   "  "       15       •*    2 

«•  •«       14       »    2 

.    *«  «*      12  years  six  months , 1 

•*  ••      12  years.. 1 

«  «<       10      ««    ...: 29 

f  ««  «        0      •'    1 

«  ««        8       **    10 

w  i€        7  years  6  months.., « 

"  «        7  years 10 

«  "        6     *•     22 

^«  "        6     "    6  months 1 

««  "        6     **     86 

««  «        4     "     48 

«  *«        3     "    6  months 6 

^  "        3     "      106 

4*  u       2    **    Omonlhs 3 

u  u  2     *•     ............                                          7Y 

•'  •«        1     «    8  months I 

-««  «•        1     *<    6      "       10 

«  rt        1      «*    8      "       1 

^  «        1     "     134 

^*  •*  Omonths 6 

«  «  7      •*     3 

«  "  6      •*     17 

<«  «  3      «      2 

To4al 610 
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IWe  $hcmng  the  variont  OrimeifonMeh  the far^goiti^  wen  camnML 

F«r  krceay *.. 819 

btirglary  flui  ItttuMiy : ».«.  £S 

**    paaring  oovaterfeit  bills M 

asssalt  and  batteiy  with  urteiitloiannbr.. j*.  St 

bnigkury 19 

"    peijwry " : .,-.. •.-...  -IT 

••    eoimterfeitiDg  * - ..-  n 

•*    anon 14 

eonspiracy 18 

miirder  in  2d  degree 12 

Sotrgeary 11 

rape 8 

"    aaaaalt  with  intent  to  oommit  rape 8 

*■    mnrder  in  let  degree 7 

"    obtaining  goods  under  lUae  pretences 7 

*^    assault  and  battery 8 

nanslaugbter 8 

passing  counterie^it  coin 5 

reeeiTing  stolen  goods 6 

baying  in  possession  eounterftft  bills  with  bitent  to  pass 

them 5 

*  aiding  prisoner  to  escape 4 

*•    obstmeting  ofieer 3 

^   beeping  house  of  ill-fane 9 

*  breaking  into  shop  with  intent  to  steal % 

**    robbery S 

^    corruptly  and  lewdly  oohaUtii^f « S 

**    btesldng  dooh  and  windows f 

**    buggery t 

'*   embesiling  frompostoffice % 

"    breaking  prison..^ 2 

••   meest % 

Hyg«y S 


36  Doe. 

For  bigamy 2 

**  attempt  to  break  jaO  and  escape 1 

'**  escape  from  priaon 

*  Mgbwaj  robbery 

«*  vttering  foiged  order 

«•  caraallj  knowing  a  female  under  ten  7#ani«f  ifQa 

«*  boming  bay  stack 

^  assault  with  intent  le-rob 

*  sednetioii  and  debauobery 

**  Totingv  knowmg  hnnself  nnqnafiSed 

*  subomation  rf  perjwy 


•19 


Vo.  &  87 


IhUe  9kom$^  the  fmmb$t  ^  tomOa  tmigmi  in  M^ymr. 

The  number  vecdTed  in  18S9  was 6S 

do  1840  46 

do  1S41  5i 

do  lS4a  44 

do  1843  W 

do  1844  4S 

do  1846  48 

do  1846  40 

do  1847  48' 

do  1848  88 

do  1848  30 

do  1860  60^ 

do  1851  88 

I  j619 


Agent's  Report. 

MioHioAN  St  Am  Piusoii  Omci,  ^ 
Jackson,  December  Isi,  1851.      ^ 

2o  tlU  Board  of  iupedon: 

QsHTLSMxii:— In  obedieiice  to  a  proriaiini  of  law  reqnbisg  (lie 
Agent  of  th»  institation  annually  to  exhibit  to  yon  a  statement  of  tlie 
tranaactions  of  said  prison  daring  the  preceding  year,  I  respectfbUy 
gabmit  the  following 

"REPORr: 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office,  ^  ths4  on  the  first  dety  of 
December  last,  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  the  pumhar 

of  convicts  then  in.prison  was , 181 

We  hare  since  rseeired ^.. 84 

Making 215 

And  have  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 88 

By  death 5 

By  pardon 1 ■ 1 - 1 — ^39 

Leaving  now  in  p|i8<m - 176 

And  these  176  coftviots  are  disposed  of  and  employed  as  follows, 
to  wit: 
Upon  the  contract  of  Messr*.  Pinney,  Connable  6c   Ca, 

manufacturing  farming  tools 82 

On  the  contract  of  Joseph  E.  Bcbee,  manufacturing  wagons 

and  sleighs 36 

On  the  contract  of  F.  W.  Anthony,  manufacturing  boots 

and  shoes , 26 

Uaking  emjdoyed on  contracts «..  144 

And  there  are  en^kiyed  in  the  kitchen a..^.  4* 

In  the  wash  room ^ 2 

In  the  barber.shcqp 1 

In  the  tailor  ahop ^ 5 

In  the  State  shop ft 


40  Dec. 

Sttwing  attd  preparing  wood,  and  woridng  about  the  yard.  6 

Sweeping  and  taking  care  of  tlie  prison  hall 1 

Aahoepital  steward .^ 1 

Snperaanated  and  infirm 3 

In  the  hospital,  sick 4 

Insolitmy  eoafinement 3 

And  a  female,  sewing ••  ....  ..1        32 

Total m 


The  arerage  number  of  prisonecs  for  the  year  has  been ...  141 

Whilst  that  for  the  last  preceding  year  was  only 119^ 


Showing  anjincreased  average  of 21^ 

The  cash  leceipts  for  the  year  now  closed,  amount  in  die  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of tl8,7l9  37 

And  they  were  from  the  following  sources,  to  wk: 
Per  convict laborott  contracts, $10,741  62 

«*        **      depouts, 60  46 

<<  rent,  tailoring,  and  articles  sold, 1,168  80 

From  visitors, 268  29 

"   St  Treasuiy  on  Inspectors  certificate^    6,000  00 

«  ^  appropriation  by  Legis- 

'lafture  for  building  kttefaen, StO  M 

$18,719  37 


MwiM- 


The  disburBemeuts  for  the  same  period,  amount  to 
the  sum  of $18,621  54 

And  they  were  made  on  the  accounts,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses following,  to  wit: 

Salary  of  officers,  keepers  and  guards, $8^76  29 

BatioDS 3,484  17 

Clothing  and  bedding, 2,036  26 

Hoq>ital  stores, 197  14 

Buildiag  and  repairsi ^ 1,M4  38 

Wood; 600  $4 

Discharged^conTiotSi IM  IS 

ConvieU'^dqiosits, 17  M 

Pomdng  fugitive^ 66  M 


ITo.  a  41 

Priaoa  librarj, 100  OO 

Hay,  oats  and  milKfeed, 83  00  ' 

IfiaodteiieoaB, 1,371  86 

Batanee  due  J.  Goodwin,  Ag't,  Nor.  80,  '00.     t07  04 

016,531  64 

BaknoecashonluMdDeo.  ltt>  1861t 197  08 

018,719  87 

It  Wfll  appear  by  the  moatihly  statementft  BMuie  to  your  Hon.  Board* 
itmlL  of  ibe  aforesaid  diebttnemeiits  for  (lie  year,  the  sub  of  $0,- 
S^  00,  wee  paid  by  my  predeoeasor  prior  to  the  16th  day  of  May 
lait»  and  the  balance  has  been  paid  by  me  since  that  time.  And*  i9 
the  duties  of  this  offiee,  last  year,  were  performed  by  the  late  agent, 
Mr.  Goodwin,  for  the  firat  five  and  a  half  months,  and  by  myself  the 
last  SIX  and  a  balf  months  only;  and,  as  m  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
planation, my  disbursementa  may  aeem  diapropottkmaiefy  lacge,  I 
deem  it  proper,  and  but  juslioe  to  myself  to  state  that  when  I  assum- 
ed the  duties  of  the  oflkeof  agent  in  May  last,  I  found,  as  will  readi- 
ly appear  by  the  booiis  of  the  offiee  and  the  papers  on  file  here,  ilMit 
there  were  outstanding  demands  against  the  prison  for  puiehaaes 
made  1^  my  prsdeoessor,  and  for  «ahurii»  due,  and  aocrumg,  to  offi- 

een  and  guards,  to  the  amount  of OMOO  OS 

il^  dieiufore,  we  add  to  diia  sum  ibe  amount  of  his  diaborso* 

mmts  forsaki  fi^  and  a  half  months,  to  wit:... 0,300  08 

We  shall  hare  a  debt  of 9,285  90 

which  accrued  during,  and  is  justly  chargeable  to,  the  period  of  my 

predecessor's  administration. 
And  if|  from  the  total  disbursements  for  the  current  year, 
to  wit: 118,621  54 

That  sum  be  deducted, 9,285  95 

We  huTO  the  cum  of 09,205  59 

as  the  aotoal  expenaes  for  the  last  six  and  a  half  months. 

And,  again,  in  order  to  arrire  at,  and  be  able  to  show  the  true  and 
kgitimste  expea^^es  for  the  wlobof  the  current  year,  I  hare  exam- 
ined the  UHs,  papers  and  Touchers  on  file  m  this  office,  and  find&at 
ont  of  the  aggrpgate  amounts  of  pigment  made  by  the  late  Agist 
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and  myself,  dniiog  that  period,  $1,737  76  of  it  was.  paid  out  oi 
debts  of  the  prefkmA  year,  which  had  been  contracted  and  alllowei 
to  lay  over  by  my  predecessor,  and  thereby  become  n^itters  of  pciy 
metU  for  the  present  year.    So  that,  if  to  the  rq^mifid  eKpenaes   o: 

18M,  towit: $16,968    212 

Be  added  the  amount  paid  this  year  of  thedeblBof  last, 

aforesaid,  to  wit: 1,737    76 


We  shall  have  the  snm  of $18,706  98 

as  the  aetuid  expenses  of  that  year,  instead  of  the  amout  roportod. 
And  then  to  deduct  from  the  aggregate  anonnt  of  didmnementm  of 

•the  present  year,  to  wit: $18  521   54 

The  amount  of  last  year's  debts,  paid  as  aforesaid, 1,787  76 

•  ■ 

OiTes  us  the  sum  of $16,788  78 

as  the  disbursements  for  expenses  of  the  present  year. 

This  last  amount  comprises  allr  the  expenses  of  the  year,  esco^  a 
few  small  items  of  ind^tedness,  not  exceeding  sltogether,  styeaty- 
five  dfiHarP,  for  which  we  hare  been  unable  to  get  rouchers,  in  time 
Ibr  this  report 

Whtrst  the  unexpested  large  increase  of^  prisooem  has  natamlly 
augmented  our  expenses  much  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  been,  a  corresponding  inerease  of  avsilable  proaeeda  of  convict 
labor,  has  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  been  reaHied  from  the 
same  cause — for  we  have  not  only  been  obliged  to  furnish  a  propor- 
tionate increased  quantity  of  profision,  bedding  and  furniture,  but 
have,  also,  been  compelled  to  get  up  new  cells,  and  additional  shop 
room,  before  these  men  could  all  be  securely  lodged  and  put  at  suoli 
work  as  would  yield  an  income  to  the  State.  Consequently  quite  a 
number  of  prisoners  who  otherwise  would  have  been  .turned  out  on 
the  contract  of  Messrs.  Pinney,  Connable  &  Co  ,  were  for  some  six 
weeks  or  more,  without  any  productive  employment,  save  snoh  as  has 
been  necessarily  bestowed  in  the  erection  of  new  buildingiSi  cells,  and 
in  repairs,  dec  That  it  is  to  be  regretted  such  a  state  of  things 
ahouldhave  existed  here«  I  am  wilKag  to  admit;  still  I  am  not  son- 
aible  of,  and  prasume  I  shall  not  be  charged  with,  baviog  been  negli* 
gent  of  official  duty  in  regard  to  these  matters,  considering  my  re- 
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«nU  tppoiateMit,  wmi  (be  utAfHWBUe  cimmiitoBott  uader  wMeh  I 
took  poeaeMMNi  m  Agwi  of  tW  Priioik 

It  18  well  known  that  whea  I  oame  here,  there  was  a  yaat  deal  of 
tlie  ordinary  work  and  general  repairs  about  the  prison,  which  had 
lor  a  long  time  been  accumulating,  that  demanded  the  immediate  at- 
tention and  superintending  care  of  its  officers;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
as  well  known  that  the  institution  was  as  destitute  of  means  to  effect 
these  necessary  improTements,  as  the  fact  when  shown  would  demon- 
atrate.  The  expensive  operations  in  which  my  predecessor  had  for 
a  long  time  been  employed,  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
large  central  buildings  so  much  talked  of  and  admired,  had,  1  ima* 
gine  so  necessarily  and  completely  occupied  his  time  and  care,  and 
exhausted  everything  in  the  nature  of  building  material,  that  small 
matters  of  every  day  convenience  and  general  use,  were  postponed 
to  I  uch  time  as  the  mind  of  the  Agent  should  not  be  occupied  with 
things  of  greater  moment.  The  consequence  has  been  that  I  have 
bad  a  large  amount  of  small  work  to  do,  which  seldom  finds  a  plaee 
in  an  Agent's  report,  except  it  be  in  the  columns  of  dUlars  and  eentt, 
under  the  head  of  ''miscellaneous,*'  or  ^'building  and  repairs"  ac- 
connt      * 

But,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  amount  of  this  kind  of  bns- 
mess;  much  of  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  too  with  as  little 
expense  to  the  State  a8  strict  economy  under  the  cirenmstan'cev,  would 
admit  In  addition  to  this,  the  roof  of  the  prison  buildmg  has  been 
repaired  and  put  in  such  condition  as  t  think  will  make  it  safe,  and 
answer  our  purpose  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  come;  sttll,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  matters  of  first  importance 
to  the  safety  of  the  institution  and  preservation  of  property,  that  pre- 
parations be  early  made  for  permanently  securing  the  frnme  of  the 
roof  with  additional  iron  work,  and  covering  it  with  tin,  zinc,  or  some 
other  fire- proof  materiaT,  instead  of  the  common  shingle. 

A  new  fire  proof  kitchen,  25  by  32  feet  on  the  ground,  and  1:1  feet 
high,  with  sixteen  inch  brick  walls  and  grated  windows,  has  been  put 
up  within  the  last  three  months,  completed  and  finished,  and  is  now 
in  use.  It  presents  a  pleasing  contrast,  both  as  to  convenience  and 
appearance,  when  compared  with  the  decayed  and  unwholesome  struc- 
ture heretofbre  used  foi  that  purpose. 
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Eigfhteen  a6w  celk  hftre  aim  been  fisUlMd  md  oompleted  by 
the  exterior  walls  of  which  were  baflt  some  yetrs  sinee. 

And  I  have  likewise  put  up  and  finished  a  new  work  shop,  for  tlie 
use  of  prisoners  working  on  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Pinney,  Coana- 

ble  &  Co.    This  building  is  built  of  brick,  with  twelre  inch  walls 

is  thirty 'five  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
is  covered   with  a  substantial    self-supporting  roof.    Yon  are  well 
aware  of  the  condition  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances 
which  induced  me  to  build  additional  shop  room  at  this  time.     How- 
ever  much  I  might  have  doubted  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  sacli 
a  work,  when  first  called  upon  by  Messrs.  Pinney,  Connable  ^  dro., 
I  have  since  become  well  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  obligatien  of  the 
State,  under  their  contract,  but  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  the  de- 
mand of  these  gentlemen;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able,  with 
your  advice   in  the  matter,   to  accommodate  them,  with  so  small   a 
draft  on  the  Treasury,  and  little  loss  of  labor  to  the  State. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  for  a  few  years  past  about  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  prison;  and  many  seem  to  think  there  has  been  a 
large  amount  of  money  spent  foolishly,  and  for  which  we  have  but 
little,  oomparatively*  to  show.    Leaving  the  inference  on  the  aunds 
of  some,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  prison  aflUra  there  had  been 
a  want  of  economy  on  the  part  of  its  oflkera.    Whether  there  has 
been  jast  cause  for  these  eomphdnts,  b  not  for  me  to  decide;  but  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  sayings  in  oonn^ction  with  the  subject,  that  so 
loBg  as  we  are   to  be  erecting  new  buildbgs  and  other  permanent 
works  for  the  prison*  unless  we  devise  and  adopt  some  fixed  and  un- 
alterable plan  of  that  work,  we  can   make  no  calculation  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  used  in  the  execution  of  it    If  new 
Agents  are  to  be  sent  here  every  two  years,  with  discretionary  pow* 
ers  to  change  one  plan  for  another — pull  down  and  ^build,  just  as 
their  individual  judgment  or  fimcy  may  dictate,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  account  denominated  "  Building  and  BapairSi"  will  always 
be  disproportionately  laige,  when  compared  with  the  real  benefits 
derired  firom  their  labor.    If  there  has  been  at  any  time  a  useless 
expenditure  of  money  mthis  way,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  as 
mnch  attributable  to  the  general  policy  that  has  been  lecogaisediior 
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permitted  to  obtain  here,  as  to  Miy  want  of  eooBomy  oo  the  part  <tf 
the  Agents, 

There  will  always  be  more  or  lest  moiiej  needed  for  repairs  aad 
additional  buildings,-  but  the  amaunt  required  for  any  given  pieeo 
of  work  will  vaiy  aeoording  to  oircamstaiiees.  Much  will  depend 
mpon  the  sessoa  ol  the  yesr  when  the  woriL  is  to  be  doliei  the  pr»- 
▼kos  preparations  for  it,  and  the  aptness  of  the  quahieatioas  of  t)M» 
indiTidaal  having  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  hower^r, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  building  arrangements  will 
baye  become  so  nearly  consummated,  and  the  business  generally  so 
aystematixed,  that  the  institution  will  become  a  self-paying  one. 
Oalcttlations  have  heretofore  been  made  to  ascertain  what  precise 
nnmber  of  convicts  were  necessary  to  produce  results  so  much  ds^ 
sired;  and  the  number  has  been  variouslgr  fized  at  fro«i  one  hw^dml 
and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sij^ty.  But  not  Rowing  the  basis  of 
these  calculations,  I  bara .  not  been  able  to  tes(  their  accuruigr. 
Takings  however,  our  present  contract  prices  for  oo^ivict  lahoTf  il  is 
easy  to  approximate  in  our  calculaticns  to  something  near  what  it 
would  require  to  keep^  a  given  number  of  prisoners  for  a  year,  the 
product  of  their  labor,  and  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  to  make  the  deficit 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  calculate  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  con* 
victs  as  the  average  number  for  the  commg.year,  and  see  what  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  will  amount  to,  aside  from  any  expendi- 
tures (or  repairs,  building?  and  cells.  My  predecessor  once  estima-. 
ted  the  expense  per  head  at  $46  00;  aKbongh  this  may  have  becR 
not  tax  from  correct,  still  I  think  if  an  accurate  estimate  were  made 
on  a^  series  of  years  as  a  basis,  the  cost  wjould  be  found  to  approach 
nearer  $50  00.    But  we  will  call  it  t46  00  to  each  oostmt>  whiph, 

for  160,  will  make ,..,., •7,,360  00. 

Adi  to  this  the  salaiy  and  pay.  of  offices  and  guards* 
including  9100  00  for  library  pmposes,  over  which  the 
Agent  has  no  control 8,680  00 

And  we  have,  besides  what  may  be  needed  for  build- 
ing and  repairs, $16,940  jDO 

Ifdw  the  net  earnings  of  these  men  at  present  prices 
may  be  estimated  as  Mows:  deduct  from  the  whole  No., 
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160,  26  coATietB  for  work  about  the  prison,  inclading  Ihe 
old  and  infirm,  men  in  solitaiy  confinement  and  females, 
and  ire  shall  have  135  men  on  contract,  at  an  averagie 
price  of  33  cents  per  day;  and  reckoning  300  woiinng 
days  to  the  jear,  being  a  fair  albwance  after  deductbg 
for  sickness,  bad  weather,  and  other  oaoses  of  detention 
fitnn  work,  we  have.... 9l^M6  00 


Leaving  an  excess  of  expenses  over  earnings  of 92,075  00 

Then,  if  we  add  to  this  balance  what  may  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  estimate  for  buildings  and  repairs,  (and  as  a 
large  number  of  new  cells  will  have  to  be  built,)  say. . .      2,000  00 

we  shall  have  the  sum  of $4,575  00 

to  be  paid  by  draft  on  the  treasury. 

Aflter  all,  th^se  estimates  are  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  Theie  are 
ao  many  causes  which  we  cannot  foresee  and  provide  against,  that 
may  operate  to  vary  them  one  way  and  another,  that  there  is  little 
nae  of  undertakmg  to  show  by  figures  what  one  tnipki  do  if  he  were 
to  remain  in  office  another  year,  or  what  another  man  au^hi  io  do  who 
may  be  appointed  to  succeed  me.  To  prove  this  by  illustratioa,  I 
need  only  to  refer  to  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor-^than 
whom  few  men,  I  imagme,  are  better  qualified  to  calculate  the  wants 
and  necessities,  and  estimate  fixture  expenses  and  income  of  the  in- 
stttution.  On  page  40,  he  very  properly  recommends  the  building  of 
a  new  kitchen^  and  doing  the  cooking  and  warming  and  l%bting  die 
whole  prison  by  gas, — and  says  that  the  expense  of  both  kitehen  and 
gas  apparatus  will  be  about  91,100;  that  Oaa^  added  to  theneeeisaiy 
fepMrs,  will  make  die  amount  for  bdMing  and  repairs,  about  $1  ,• 
dOO  00,  and  will  probably  require  from  the  treasury  for  dJl  purposes, 
#5,000  00.  But  if  these  improvements  are  not  made,  he  says,  "widi 
ooBunon  heaMi  and  no  ^lecial  calamity,  we  only  require  about  tS^- 
000  00  fin*  the  next  year's  prison  business,  above  the  income.'* 

Now,  up  to  the  time  he  left,  the  16^  day  of  May  last,  nra^  of  these 
improvements  he  suggests  had  been  made,  nor  had  ft)iere  been  an  j 
'isspectsl  calsmity"  or  want  of  '^common  health,'*  and  yet  the  books 
show  that  he  had  already  drawn  from  the  State  Treasoiy  and  used 
iS,000  00,  and  that  still  the  balance  of  outstandiiy  mdebtedness 
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agshist  die  prison,  over  aod  nhore  the  inoomet  waa  91,58^  84;  mft» 
IJDg^  an  exceaa  of  expenditare  over  and  above  tbe  tnooaie,  at  tbat 
time,  of  t3,589  84.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  een* 
rare  or  fiiult-fiiiding,  bat  on]j  to  show  the  ftitiHij  of  soch  represent' 
i&NM.  If  the  treasnrj  has  to  be  taxed  some  five  or  six  thousand  s 
year  for  the  support  of  this  institution,  it  is  &r  better  that  the  people 
know  it  beforehand,  so  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencyt 
nuher  than  the  fact  be  kept  back  to  astonish  the  public  in  the  reports 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

1  deem  it  my  duty,  before  I  ck)se,  to  refer  again  to  the  subject  of 
Mldmg  another  tier  of  cells— the  necessity  of  which  you  undoubt- 
tdlj  have  advised  yourselves  by  a  personal  inspection.  We  have 
sow  only  164  cells,  whilst  we  have  176  convicts  to  provide  for  and 
bok  after,  and  judging  from  the  past  it  will  not  be  considered  eztrav 
agaat  to  calculate  on  our  number  reachmg  200  before  the  close  of 
aodier  year. 

A  qnestiqii  has  been  raised  by  sorae»  whether  the  Agent  haa  an- 
flKNify  to  go  on  and  expend  money  for  buildings^  eells,  Ac,  without 
ftspedal  act  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose.  Yet  I  have  Uttle 
dooU  ia  my  own  mmd,  but  the  general  provisioii  of  the  statute  ia 
apk,  and  wa«  intended  to  meet  all  neeesaaiy  and  legitimate  purpo* 
M.  Batmthepresentmstanee»thevery  necessity  of  the  case  would 
Ncm  to  warrmot  the  Agent  ingoing  forward  and  doing  the  woik»  at 
h-t  and  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  authority  to  draw 
As  necessary  funds  frtmi  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense,  payment 
>tfl»e  tttthest,  in  all  reasonable  probaUlity,  would  only  be  defoned 
^&  the  next  meetnig  of  the  legUatnre. 

Under  iheae  circumstanees,  I  have  ooneluded  to  eommencethe  woil^ 
•  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  quanying  and  drsssingtha 


I  think  of  nothing  fturther  in  connection  with  die  tnowaotions  oC 
fts  prison,  necessary  to  notice  in  this  repett  In  concluaion,  diei^ 
pttiaitme  tosay,  that  when  I  came  to  take  chaige  of  this  institution, 
i^Hay  last,  I  waa  totally  ignorant  of  its  conditioD,  its  wants  and  re- 
*>ttees,  and  the  general,  as  weQ  as  the  practical  nmtbe  of  jinam 
(■^vaess.  Ji  therefore,!  have  been  so  fortunate  as  tosuooeed  to  a^y 
^^'^"denble  degree  in  the  management  of  the  afiahrs  of  the  priaos^ 
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and  the  discharge  of  my  diitii06»  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  it  has  been 
mainlj  owing  to  jottrgenerou  care  and  timely  counsel,  and  the  ud 
and  aasislance  I  hare  received  at  the  hands  of  the  offioera  and 
guards  of  the  prison,  generally. 

WM.  a  PEASE, 
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Physician's  Report. 

lb  ili4  Jkipectari  of  the  MkJdgan  SUUe  Prison: 

I  have  Uie  lionor  to  sabmit  the  fonowing  report  of  the  Hespital 
dq)ajrtiiient  of  this  Prison  for  the  year  ending  the  SOth  of  Norem- 
ber,  1851. 

I  took  charge  of  the  Hospital  on  the  Ist  of  June  last»  and  found 
quite  a  number  sick,  mostly  of  chronic  affectiona^  three  of  which 
anmber  hare  since  died.  There  has  been  oue  death  from  conges- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  making  the  total  number  of  deaths  four.  The 
wbde  number  of  applications  for  admission  into  the  Hospital  has 
been  three  hundred  and  thirty,  of  which  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  were  admitted  as  follows: 

Consumption 6 

Diarrhoea ^1 

Bysentary 42 

CoDslipation  of  bowels 13 

Intermittent  ferer 83 

Derangement  of  liver •    • 

Tenerial 4 

Dropsy 2 

Golds 8 

Hemorrhage  of  the  lungs 1 

do        do        stomach 1 

do        do        urinaryorgans 1 

Qumsey 4 

Boobia  S 

Pnemnoma 1 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach «. 1 

Oongeation  of  the  lungs 3 

CoDTulsions 1 

QiehitiB 1 

Hemanrhoid ^ 

1 
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Chdera  morbiis 2 

Opihalmis 4 

Cludie  2 

Oalculi 4*  ..• - 1 

SryBipelas 1 

Total  ^.- ' 2>3 

The  diarrhoea  and  dysentary  assumed  an  epedemic  form,  and  af- 
feated  nearly  all  convicts  within  the  Prison — many  aererely,  while 
others  evmced  only  the  premonitory  symptoms,  which  were  relieved 
by  a  ttngle  prescription. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  siclmess  in  the  Prison  were  convicts  who 
contracted  diseases  b  the  jails  in  which  they  were  confined  before 
they  were  sent  here. 

G.  W.  GORHAM,  Physician. 
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ChapIain'^B  Report 

lhik$  Beard  (/  Atp$etor9<ftkeMkkiffim/^ 

€tewiaiWi'»llwwwi<fatri>iMtt»7mfi  Import  rf^  i^pilaiul 
id^icNW  ooiriitkpflf  lk»  piiMn»  afid4fe«t^ 
edlhenwitli,  at  the  prMent  time. 

Wbn  I  «aftmd  upM  Ito  tern  il  meml  MiA  i0li^^ 

ef  ny  MbotsntMl or  pimaafinl  heiiflf  lk>  <h0  nimThta  eitcrrtMpiHc 
m  eottmoB  widi  die«iyiiity«f  waakifwi,  tlia  \Mti  II1M1B6R  jadt- 
pnvied  tad  fidlM  M  tiko  imnatefl  of  •  Stito  pti^ 
MieUl  m>t  be  thorongUy  refanned  •oirniMdlo  tikad^^  of  tee 
nl  wwfo] cilistBe.  SKperieiioe bM  tengbl netiie evrprof  8«eliip 
opiaion;  and  I  imi  eoavinoed  that  the  GmgA  ot  A0  Soa  <of  IGKA 
atoQiMiif  (o  binnuiiiy  in  ito  lomel fieUU9«  bMppvvMr  taeieTatt.^p^ 
eiinoble U.  IMpiwationf ift ofdet to ^ ia»tiag» wMt tare itoorii^ 
in  tbe  heart — ^mmt  spring  from  the  mfiiaioii  of  coneot  mpral  aad  n»- 
Kgioas  aentiBcie&la.  13M»b<q^ftf  paid^Ctftb^darire  lo  obtain  Mmw 
iiid«^iieeft  may  laftveacea  priaoiier  to  exftenial  jrMQIBMtiQiirtlui4 
aoiiietiniealeadhimtopiitoiitheaeaMaiioe^^pi^  biMrdifappoipi^ 
mentin  e?ery  aiieh  eaae  fonoves  Hk^mmlks^  rair«abhia  teastpKsit 
eoaditiaii.  FamOiarifrf  ixrithaiieh  eaaeahait  flMbled»»'9MMral 
diatingoiah  between  tbe  tn»  aiuLAe  Mae. 

I  am  happy  in  bebg  able  to  atatb  that  an  iacieaied  eaMifaility  is 
maaifBated  amongtiie  eonTicta-^a  gnmag  kiaeeptibility  to  r^Sgkm 
imprettioiis— a  deeire  for  peraonal  fdKgionsconxreraatioQ  aad  iaatruo- 
ion,  and  a  stroog  determmation  on  Ae  part  of  many  to  refiMrm  iheir 
Evea.  Itbink  tt  moat  be  evident  to  all  who  attend  i^n  our  pnfaUc  r»- 
Vgunm  aerrioea  thai  tken^  ia  an  ioaaeasing  aekpiaity  perradii^  tba 
nmidi  of  thepriaoneia — a  doae  and  earnest  aHention  to  the  pleachi- 
lag  of  the  goape],,and  an  order  and  stJUneaa  dnii«g dmna irordHIib 
at  timea  ao  marked  as  to  eeoape  Oe  notiedof  no  nH^ei  I  am  therelbfe 
aneh  encomragad  in  my  hbora,  and  atimulatod  by  aneh  avideneee  of 
iuoeeai,  to  make  still  greater  fpcertions  in  behalf  of  these  nnib^nnate 
men.    Never  ainee  my  oonnectioii  with  the  priion^  aad  perhaps  aevw 
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giooe  its  astablithmenty  has  tliero  been  iritocind  tadi  general  coa- 
tentmentasprertileamaDgdieiffiMXieni  atthepreeeDltime.  liwmj 
not  be  departing  from  the  cbjfciB  of  this  nfprt»  if  I  refer  bfiei7  to 
what  I  beUere  to  be  the  cauaee  which  haye  led  to  so  deairaMe  a  re- 
■nit 

rOa  pfolttiangioiheiwaenara^af.^the  nae  of  lOlaeoakt  i^polil. 
-leal  ttawAHneni  hie  httl  -a  auiiyiftt  ■^^I'^ff^ff  w  Modwng  aaaoMT 
them  qniet  and  contentment. 

I  held  it  to  be  one  of  the  principal  dmigne  of  lapriaemieBit  to  c«t 
off  tito  prieoner  tan  ail  coBdnarce  wadi  the  werid.  He  ie  wi  wwwt 
dint  iqp  wiAin  waU»«-4>iiried  in  the  eye  of  the  knr»  until  hia  aealBBee 
expires;  and  whaterer  tends  to  keep  np  an  intefeoime  with  te  world 
thwarts  the  designs  of  his  imprisdnment  It  is  new  howefer,  upon  Ihss 
ground  ehiefljF,  that  I  base  my  opposition  to  snoh  reading,  bat  i^nni 
the  pesitire  er^  whleh  result  (hevefron,  to  the  oonYiels  IhesMdvoa. 
It  produees  a  restless  and  excited  state  of  the  mental  faculties.  Thsf 
know  in  part»  and  art  soxioUS)  and  vssort  to  all  possible  expedients  to 
okiain  feller  information  upon  subjeots  of  whieh  thehr  papers  giv^e  on- 
Ij  some  hints. 

TUk  unquiet  and  peitaibed  state  of  the  mind  is  enla«lj  nnsmtedto 
-cafan  and  serious  i^lleotion»  and  disqudiies  Aem  for  a  proper  imprafo- 
ment  of  their  mllgiotts  adrantages,  and  a  profitable  perusal  of  the 
^xcellettt  books  of  which  the  prison  Hbttny  is  composed. 

AnoAer  cause  whieh  has  eontribnted  to  bring  about  thia  gcnsng 
contentment,  is  a  growing  eoBtietictt  that  all  efforts  on  their  psvt»  or 
on  the  part  o(  their  friends,  to  obtain  their  release  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentence*  will  be  of  no  avail*    Instances  maj  arise  when 
it  would  be  pn^r  £x  a  sentence  to  be  interrupted  by  Executive  in- 
ierference.    I  speaki  however,  of  a  general  principle*  and  of  ii  only 
because  of  the  in^xHrtaai  bearing  which  the  subject' has  upon  the  en- 
tire welfare  of  the  prisotwr.     Let  the  mind  of  every  man  coavieted 
t>f  crime,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  be  impressed  with  the 
finn  bdief  that  when  the  gate  of  the  prison  closes  upon  him,  It  wiU 
only  be  opened  to  hini  again  when  he  shall  have  served  out  the  term 
for  which  he  was  sentenced— Hiot  to  speak  of  the  iaflnenoe  which  sneh 
a  conviction  would  have  upon  the  commission  of  crime— multitudes 
of  evils  now  connected  with  prison  disobline  would  be  effectually  vs. 
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moteiL  the  aibdt  of  ike  prisonenf  instead  of  being  occupied  widi 
Uioaglife  of  pardoa  and  echemes  for  obtaining  it»  woold  be  open  to 
inaCmetioii — to  tbe admisaion  of  xelij^oas traA,  and  thereby  fittedto 
lecehre  wholeeone  and  laating  impieoaioML  Ar^gaidfartbebiglieat 
mthae  of  <ke  pritone^'-lua  happmess  and  contentment*  bis  moral 
and  nEgions  impiOTement^^ehonM  serte  to  render  Us  panUunent 
ceitBHi  and  ooinpleie. 

Dnring  tbe  past  year  the  osual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  flie  Bbriry  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  suitable 
books  far  file  oonyicts,  and  iheBbraiy  now  numbers  5f  Orolumes.  A 
part  of  the  appf  oprntioD  was  used  in  purchasing  bibles  to  meet  the 
wants  created  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners.  A 
genflenmn  in  Detroit  has  presented  me  with  two  dozen  ci  prayer 
bodka  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners;  and  Ifias  Dix  has  presented  four 
doien  copies  of  her  printed  letter  addressed  to  oonviotB.  Sereral 
other  donations  of  books  hare  been  made  to  the  prison  library,  by 
rariovB  individuals. 

The  SuAday  School,  which  numbers  about  thirty  of  the  prisoners 
mostly  of  the  younger  portion,  has  been  a  source  of  great  improve* 
ment  to  the  scholars.  Twelve  have  learned  to  read  the  past  year. 
The  advanced  class  have  committed  to  memory  a  large  portion  of 
the  four  Gospels,  the  commandments,  and  a  part  of  the  psalms  of 
David,  and  the  other  classes  have  made  commendable  advancement 
in  the  elementary  branches.  They  have  been  stimulatod  to  greator 
diligence  in  their  studies  by  a  bestowal  of  a  slight  reward  in  the  form 
of  hodkB  to  the  most  successfol,  at  our  monthly  reviews. 

The  prison  choir  continue  to  assemble  on  Sunday  mornings  to  prac* 
tice  sacred  music,  and  their  very  good  sniging  has  added  much  to 
the  interest  aud  pleasure  of  our  public  service.  I  hope  they  may  be 
encouraged  in  their  laudable  effort,  and  that  all  proper  indulgence 
may  be  shown  them. 

I  have  buried  five  convicts  during  the  past  year.  The  counsels 
and  consolations  of  religion  were  not  wanting  to  them  during  their 
sickness. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  gathered  in  my  intorcoune  with 
the  convicts.  Of  the  176  prisoners,  13i  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  41  of  foreign  countries;  12  cannot  read  at  all,  and  40  can 


132  wad  .iitoyMiiting  ddnta^  44  wort  t«B^p^pra|9;  7S  think  iolenqptt- 
9PMiiv9t ttia^^iiiio of  tb^ nrift; M  m s^iiitd;  18 tre. widonran^ 

of  10 and  l^S;  liatvem tta  j^gai  fif  M  and  SQ,  13;  betMen  90 
and  30, 76;  between  30  and  40,  49;  between  40  #iid  M»  22;  be* 
tii9ea«0and60^12;  between  60  and  70^  f. 

F^nmoif  i&;  day  labemn,  38;  aaOoii^  16;  falaetawitht^  10;  tai- 
kxr%6;  waitev%7;  eaipenteay  13;  auaoB%  2;  ehowaiheii,  4;  tin- 
wmn,  2;  auUaiai  ft;  aoldiert  1;  wiigon  niekeri  1;  cahtaei  makeup  1; 
cookii  2;  lawyer,  1;  tuiMry  1;  coofMn,  4;  atone  eattav  1;  baker,  1; 
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Iif#rt  •f  tke  Siperiiteideit  of  PhWc  lutrictioi. 


To  Hl8  ExOELLSNCT,  ROBERT  McClBLLAND, 

Ocmmor: 


-Whan  the  iUiMtrioiu  Chisf  «nd  Exile  from  Europe,  wboee  eloquence  end  pbUoioplij  and 
hnve  to  receoUy  aatonished  the  world,  plented  hie  Ibotetepe  for  the  flret  time  npoa 
of  the  United  fltetee,  impreeeed  with  a  lenae  of  ita  oommerdal  greatncea,  aa  ezUb- 
iM  In  Che  great  metropoUa  of  our  coontry,  hia  loftj  genina,  looking  beyond  the  triun^ia  of 
Kba  pl^jaleal  world,  aacrlbed  the  ^ory  of  America  to  ita  educational  inatltuttona,  and  the  prorla- 
lone  made  In  die  earty  daja  of  the  Republic,  fi>r  the  anpport  and  apread  of  Primary  Bdiool 
edacatton  Looking  back,  not  yet  a  eontmy,  American  inatitvtionB  eslated  not  eren  in  name. 
Ae  afemgig^  of  the  Rerolution  eetabUahed  them  as  a  &ct;  and  it  la  a  circumstance  well  wor* 
flqr  of  remembrance,  that  our  educational  system  la  closely  aUed  to  the  triala  of  the  revolu- 
war,  and  its  meana  of  education,  ibr  the  support  of  schools,  derived  from  the  oonae- 
of  that  waf— the  immense  public  debt  whldi  it  created.  ItisanintereatlngfiMtinthe 
Idatoty  of  our  comitiy,  fllustratlng  the  aagadty  and  Ibrealght  of  our  fkthera,  that  as  «  msMa 
cf  sortlagaiahlag  that  debt,  and  as  one,  the  nooat  reliable  and  aura  of  all  othen  that  could  be 
dwiaad,  tbe  one  thirly-dzth  part  of  the  pnbHc  domain  was  aet  apart  Ibreter,  as  a  fond  fat  the 
adnmeemeiit  of  education— thua  preeenting  an  inducement  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  and  to 
Kba  aettlement  of  the  country,  which  haa  eflbcted  Ua  purpoae,  and  acattered  over  the  length  and 
biaaMiof  our  landyaraceof  handyman  who  haTe  subdued  our  fi)reata,cuUlTated  oar  Belda» 
and  laid  the  baals  of  physknd,  sodal,  intellectual  and  moral  proaperitj  and  wealth.  B  ia  moat 
gisU^lug,  but  not  wonderful  that  such  a  race  should  be  deeply  Impreeeed  with  the  idea,  that 
topeipetante  the  Ueaafaiga  of  liberty  and  good  goremment,  schools,  and  the  meana  of  ednoatloa 
dwnid  fiDrerer  be  encouraged.  New  England  has  long  boasted  of  her  ayatem  of  sehoola,  and 
■aana  of  education;  and  It  has  not  been  wtin  boasting.  From  the  land  ot  the  Bock  of  Ily- 
awott,  fitnn  ita  stateamen.  Its  oratora,  Ita  poeta,  and  ita  people,  n  powerfrd  loflaanoe  haa  bean 
ant  oat  In  behalf  of  ednoatloa.  There  the  principle  of  achodia,  free  and  open  to  aD-4hn 
doctrine  of  unlTeraal  educatlon-'receiTed  ita  first  impulae.  The  glory  of  New  England  hi  her 
schnola  la  theaeUerement  of  more  than  «  century.  Her  system  had  ita  origin  amang  the 
oaosaa  of  the  rsTolution— ours  is  one  of  its  eonsequencea.  The  auooesa  of  both— the  trioaph 
ef  cdoeaiioa  ererywhara  In  our  land— 4be  means  afibrded  Ibr  ita  aupport— educatioaal  Inati- 
tiiiana  prorlded  throoghout  the  soTeral  Statea  of  the  Union— oonatltala  the  common  glaty  of 
theBepubHe,  astheyaflbrdtheoatyaaftgnardlbritapragreaaandpsrpetaify.  **Baoh  atili,** 
asyaaArtfagnlahed  Hring  stateaman,  «la  deeply  intereated  In  the  weUhrevf  every  other,  ftr 

•  • 
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Um  repreaentitiTwof  tbe  wliote  npOattf  by  tlieir  r^itm,  flw  mmamm  of  the  Vnkm,  whkh 
mufc be  happy  sad  proqwroniin  proportion  as  its  oomdli  an  paidad  by  more  enlifl^itaBad 
Hews,  naultiag  from  the  moro  nnirenal  dWftiaion  ci  Ugfat  and  Knowledge  and  BdnootiaB.* 

The  edneatlonal  history  of  oar  country,  has  not  yet  been  developed  in  the  mnnnwr  It  slMNdd 
be.  One  of  the  i^rlndpaleaiises  which  has  prevented  It  Aran  being  done,  has  bcenflMftotttat 
In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  there  has  been  no  separate  officer  diarged  willi  ttieapeeia] 
sttpenrision  of  PubHc  Instruotlon.  InlbraMtion  ooaU  not  be  oonesntntod,  mot  I'od^esd  to 
system.  So  long  as  tho  interests  of  ednostion  a^  made  secondBy  in  importftaoe,  in  the 
scale  of  public  offices,  so  long  win  its  legitimate  benefits  be  greatly  retarded.  Sreij  Stale 
needa  a  sepsrate  officer  of  PubUe  Instruction,  charsed  with  Its  general  suporriakm,  whess 
special  duty  It  should  be  to  sccnmnkte  sH  the  msterial  which  is  legitiLmata^  M&braoed  in  a 
system  of  Public  Instruction,  to  preseirt  it  in  embodied  form  before  the  rfprfisenfnfJTWs  of  tte 
people,  and  thns  secure  firom  time  to  time,  that  Just  share  of  attention  to  which  the  8nl^|oetls 
entitled  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  placed  In  authority  to  frame  our  laws  and  to  naonU  Mi 
form  our  local  governments. 

The  State  of  lOchigan  wss  the  flret  in  the  Uniop  that  established  a  constttutkMwl  oOeer  ky 
the  name  and  designation  of  **  Siqwrintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction.''    The  ^stem  oootan- 
pteted  by  the  framers  of  the  first  constitution  and  laws,  embraced  the  widest  field.    It  osa- 
sisted  of  a  head  of  the  department,  designated  as  above  with  general  supervialon;  a  lAdftf- 
slty,  in  which  education  was  free,  governed  by  a  Board  of  Begents,  nowrtected  by  the  pMpl% 
vHth  a  local  Ksoulty;  branches  of  the  University,  and  a  system  of  Primary  Schools,  uDdsr  Ike 
management  of  Township  officers,  •  designated  Inapectors  of  Prlmaiy  Sehoolai,  and  iWi  iu<; 
offioers,  known  as  Moderator,  Director  and  Assessor  of  the  school  district.    It  did  not  eon- 
tonplate  the  creation  of  other  incorporated  literary  institutions;  but  as  their  establishment 
is  based  upon  influences  which  must  always  contlnne  to  exist,  snd  be  more  or  leas  power- 
ttdt  chsrters  were  subsequently  granted  to  these  institutions.    Having  received  such  diaxtat, 
they  are  l^itimately  embraced  in  the  system  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  most  iaotances,  ss 
they  should  be  in  all,  made  sul^ect  to  the  visitation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  required  to 
make  to  him  an  annual  report.    The  institutions  and  officers  as  above  enumerated,  havo  eon- 
stltuted  the  educational  working  force  of  Michigan  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Its  existsnos. 
To  those  has  been  added  by  the  Legialature  of  IB50^  a  State  Normal  School,  the  exclnsivo  par- 
poses  of  which  are  defined  in  the  organic  law,  to  be  "  the  Instruction  of  aU  persons,  both 
male  and  fomale,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  various  Inrsnches  that  pertain  to  a  good 
c<Hnmon  school  education;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  ai^rieultaral 
chemistry— 4n  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  snd  in  what  regards  the  rights  sad 
duties  of  cicixens."    This  school  is  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of  Education,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  and  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people.    The  requisite  main  building  has  been  erected,  at  an  expense  of  over  tweiUy 
thousand  doDars,  thirteen  thousand  of  which  vras  subscribed    and  paid  by  the  citisens  of 
Ypsilanti,    where  the  school  is  located.    This  institution  vrill  be  put  into  operation  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  fall  or  spring,  when  the  principal  and  requiute  teachers  will  be  em* 
ployed,  and  its  course  of  studies  announced. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  June  23d,  1651,  all  State  officers  firom  whom  reports 
are  required  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  are  to  report  for  the  year  1851  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State.    Under  an  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructlan,  it  fi 
provided  that  be  sluJI  snnually  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Governor  a  report  containing: 

1.  A  statement  of  tho  condition  of  the  University  and  its  branches;  of  all  incorporated  Hi* 
nry  institutions  and  of  the  primai7  schools. 

8.  Estimates  and  amounts  of  expenditures  of  the  school  money. 

3.  Plans  for  the  improvement  snd  management  of  all  educational  f^ds,  and  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  educational  system,  if  in  his  opinion  the  same  be  required. 

4.  Tho  condition  of  the  Normal  School.  'v 


XI 

i.  AU  wmA  qdwr  iiMHrii  i  ihtina  tn  tiii  nfflnn  inrl  tlia  rafoject  of  ednofttion  geoeralljr,  ubft 
ikdl  dMOB  ezp«dWiit  k)  oommonkAte. 

Bjj  fte  third  Mcti<m  of  the  Mt  r^tfrnd  to,  it  u  also  ma4e  the  duty  of  the  Si^riateadeat 
lutfHUiiiK  and  CMue  to  be  printed  with  the  hwi  relatiiif  to  primerj  ichoole,  ell  neoeeeerj 
i«Ka]«tMHie  and  inetmctknu  for  oooducting  all  proceedings  under  aaid  lawi,  and  trana- 
with  ancfa  iaetnictiona  relatiTe  to  the  organisation  and  government  of  sndk 
and  tlie  conrae  of  studiea  proper  to  be  puraoed  therein,  as  he  may  deem  adviaable 
fte  Itae  aaveral  offleen  intrvsted  with  their  management  and  care.    Having  in  view  the  ac* 
of  the  work  required  in  both  of  the  aota  allodedto,  it  has  been  deemed  both  « 
of  eoooomy  and  a  means  of  diaseminating  in  the  best  fbrm  all  Information  in 
to  our  syoftem  of  Public  Instmetion,  to  combine  tlie  niaterial  of  the  annual  report 
leinilioil  bj  law,  and  the  primary  school  law,  with  notes  and  forms,  in  one  document. 
9,  in  the  law  of  June  1851,  made  provision  for  an  extensive  diatributicm  of  the 
inal  report,  providing  that  one  copy  should  be  fumi/ihed  to  each  township  library,  one  to 
eooD^  clerk  and  treasurer,  ten  to  each  ctty,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  State  library^ 
one  to  each  school'district  in  the  State,  five  hundred  for  binding,  and  one  hundred  for  the  use 
of  the  office.    By  the  provisions  of  section  3»  the  school  law  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  several 
ofioeia  entmsated  vrith  the  management  and  care  of  the  schools.    For  this  purpose  an  addi- 
tioaal  number  of  copies  have  been  printed,  and  also  a  sufBdent  number  in  addition  to  8iq>p]^ 
fte  ifpTntt"***  which  are  conatantly  arising  for  copiee  of  the  school  law,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
til snottMiT  edition  shall  be  required,  which,  with  the  present  prospect  of  permanency  in  the- 
law,  win  not  probably  be  for  some  years.    As  this  document  is  Intended  therefore  as  a  penaa- 
MBi  OEW  fbr  reforenee  by  school  ofHoers,  it  has  been  deemed  essential  and  of  vital  importanoe' 
to  tka  aiMseenftil  developement  of  out  vyatem  te  embrace  in  it  not  only  the  school  laws  wifelfr 
aolea  and  Ibnns,  |ut  oil  such  information  connected  vrith  the  system,  relating  to  the  Unlver- 
ri^,  and  all  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State,  aa> 
would  affbrd  a  fnll  knowledge  of  the  sul>)ect,  to  our  people,  and  to  the  citizena  of  other  States ,. 
interest  on^e  subject  is  identical  with  ours,  in  all  that  relates  to  educational  achieve- 


The  docoment  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  compilation.  The  object  haa  been  to  put  to- 
friher  in  permanent  form  such  experlenoe  and  foets  as  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
haa  been  attained  fai  the  past,  and  from  tliia,  to  be  better  enabled  to  make  progreea  in  the  tn-\ 
tore.  It  haa  been  the  dedgn  fUthfhQy  to  record  the  aota  of  thoee  who  liave  taken  a  part  in 
fte  edneatfcnal  career  and  aflUre  of  the  State.  The  peat  ia  thua  secure,  and  its  history  is: 
ualUded  in  the  acts  of  our  sncceesive  CSiief  Magiatnites,  Legistetors,  Board  of  Regents ,. 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  Bcord  of  Viritors,  and  friends  cf  eduoa- 


ItvriB  be  perceived  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  perusing  our  past  educational  history, 
that  the  efforts  of  each  suocesstve  ofRcer  have  been  attended  with  manifeet  improvement.    To> 
iseetlain  wtiat  course  to  pursue  to  ensure  progress  and  stability  in  a  system  of  edueatioa 
uUdi  was  to  survive  long  after  those  who  had  participated  in  its  creation  and  early 
progieaa  have  passed  from  the  field  of  action  snd  labor,  mnst  of  necessify  be  the  work 
•f  time  and  reflection.    The   charge    of  such  a  system   can  not  lUl  to  be  folt  aa  on* 
ef  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  in  worldly  af&drs,  requiring  investigation  and  thought^ 
md  a  thorough  practieal  knowledge  of  and  aoqualntanee  with  wtiatever  relates  to  education 
fceerdly,  but  of  the  worUnga  of  the  system  estabKshed  for  its  promotion.    Theory  and  ex- 
periment mer^y  were  believed  to  be  an  unoertalti  basis  for  practical  improvement.    The  re^ 
ports  which  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  frmn  the  Department  of  Pnblfe  In8tmetisa^ 
ksfe  not  been  made  permanent  documenta,  and  the  ilicta  which  they  succeasively  deveiof- 
veie  neither  preserved,  nor  can  they  be  retfSsrred  to^  exoept  among  the  documentB  in  the  li- 
tetry  at  the  Oapitol.    The  annual  repovta  ot  the  present  incumbent  to  the  LegldatUTe  have 

bssacooflned  ddefly  to  the  oonaideAition  of  such  sttfcjeets  as  seemed  to  require  legidadon  to  per- 
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ftet  tiM  cyBtem,  without  hmurdinf  iclMmM  for  fbrther  improreoMnt,  tin  time  and  ezpMl 
gtlned  from  a  ImowMgv  of  the  subject  and  of  the  past,  would  be  meet  Uke^y  to  make 
geitioDi  for  the  fbture,  partake  of  a  wise,  beneficial  and  pwinanent  eSumcter.  TV  JK  Mi 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  derolTing  upon  Um,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  eAwts  ol 
people,  was  beUeved  by  the  present  incumbent  to  be  the  first'requlBlte  and  surest  |vocel 
Improvement  in  all  other  respects;  and  if  in  doin^  this,  other  active  %nd  outward  Umm 
the  i&eld,  In  the  shape  of  lectures  and  personal  Ttsltations,  have  been  precluded.  It  Is  n< 
theless  the  deduction  of  his  own  reason,  and  the  oonTlction  of  his  own  Judgment,  thai 
documentary  history  of  our  educational  affidrs  was  of  first  importance,  and  that  perma 
good,  and  the  utmost  utility  are  best  secured  in  the  outset,  by  studying  thorot^gbjy  to  undert 
and  to  peribct  our  system  of  Public  Instruction;  hj  watching  the  operationa  of  the  laws  ] 
Ung  to  that  system;  by  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  requirements  oi 
age,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  work  with  entire  harmony  and  develop  the  grenftoet  amoon 
good.  Other  dutlM  may  be  no  less  useAd,  and  perhaps  more  agreeable,  but  the  { 
era!  supervision  of  the  system,  (enlarging  in  its  scope  and  sphere  of  operations  from  yea 
jear,)  both  in  general  end  in  detail,  so  as  to  render  it  en^  of  execution  In  all  ita  parts,  an4 
paMe  of  being  readily  comprehended  and  understood  by  those  who  execute  the  laws, « 
dally  those  relating  to  our  primary  schools,  is  above  all  other  things  indiapenaaMe  to  real 
pennanent  improvement.  In  vain  may  public  attention  be  aroused  and  public  intereet  » 
ted  in  behalf  of  education,  if  the  system  adopted  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  requireoM 
and  wants  of  the  people  and  of  the  age,  or  so  tsulty  as  to  be  incim>able  of  cxecutii^  iti 
arllh  the  least  degree  of  burthen  to  those  whose  time  and  labor  have  to  be  for  the  mo«t  ( 
gratuitously  devoted  to  the  local  management  of  the  schools. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Blichigan  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  sketch 

Public  Instruction.    An  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  organic  BLw,  by  which 

management  was  changed  from  a  Board  of  Regents  ap^inted  by  the  Oevemor  and  Benste, 

a  Board  elected  by  the  people.    The  institution  has  passed  through  a  series  of  reverses  ih 

4tB  organisation,  and  it  was  deemed  important  to  aiford  fiK^tiesof  examination  as  to  the  oi 

«e^  by  reforring  with  minuteness  to  the  mansgement  of  Its  aflUrs  from  year  to  year.    But  I 

jBiin  reason  for  including  in  this  document  so  ftJl  and  detailed  account  of  1^  rise  and  pr 

grass,  has  been  to  dillbse  among  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  the  fond  was  granted,  tl 

knowledge  conoeming  It,  of  which  they  have  been  mostly  deprived,  and  on  account  of  whk 

there  has  not  b4n  folt  that  warm  (^mpathy  with  the  InstUutkm  which  has  been  ftlt  fbr  tj 

Primacy  Schoota.    That  It  has  not  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired,  ia  beyond  questifl 

hot  with  future  good  management,  by  the  exercise  of  prudmos,  wisdom,  and  dlsaetioo  < 

41w  part  of  the  Regents  in  the  appointment  of  a  president,  and  the  re-ocganiaatioo  * 

4he  department  of  literature,    sdenoe  and  the   arts,  there  is  no  reason  ithj  It  shoui 

«oi  bejfilled  with  students,  and  fulfill  the  ot||eoU  of  Its  high  misskm  with  the  ma 

abundant  and  sattafoetory  success.    But  two  departments,  aa  yet,  have  been  organised— thi 

of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  that  of  medicine.    The  medical  department  stan<! 

•upon  a  footing  of  the  highest  ordlr.    Although  yet  in  its  infoncy,  It  has  taken  hl^  nak  & 

Che  medical  world;  its  course  of  studies  is  of  the  severest  order;  the  discipline  exacted,  fl 

audi  a  character  aa  to  unfoM  the  focultles  of  thou^t,  investigation,  reflection  and  the  po^fti 

of  reasoning,  analysing  and  comparing,  while  the  general  advantages  oflfered  to  the  medics 

.-student  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the  United  States.    The  deter 

wrtifft^""  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  of  theJdcdIcal  Faculty,  to  ptooe  this  department  upM 

4hs  highest  basis  of  improvement,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  praise. 

A  statement  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  University  from  Its  oommsnocmeot  ia 
W7,toDeoemberai,  1851,  win  be  found  hi  the  appendix.  The  whole  amount  of  dlsbone- 
for  all  purpesea  up  to  this  period  Is  two  hundred  andel||ity-six  tfaoumnd,  nlae  hwdred 
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iajfimiitj  rigTil  Mkn  aad  twmty-two  eaati.  Vlw  revlMd  bw  rdatiof  to  the  Uahtnl^ 
tesBOt  proTida,  aa  th«  flnl  law  did,  Ibr  Um  wUbMahnwnt  of  a  bnnch  for  Um  purpoaa  of  Vi- 
■riaKtecAttoo;  but  la  thto  dapoftoMnt,  to  which  the  public  mind  haa  not  yat  beon  avflUant- 
^dfavetod,  tha  mnta  of  tha  State  will  doubttaaa  be  met  I7  the  Tarloua  Jnatltiitlnna  whkh 
I Mtahliahad  without  the  aid  of  tha  State.  TheroTiaed  oooatitutioii  proridca  that  the 
maj  appropriate  the  twenty-two  aectiona  of  aalt  q>ring  htada  now  onappropriata^ 
moocj  ariaingfrom  the  aaleof  tha  aame,  where  mxA  landa  hare  already  been  aold,  and 
wUdt  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  ftar  auch  purpoae,  for  the  anppoH 
ad  mniotenanoe  of  an  agricnltnral  aehool;  and  auch  achool  may  be  made  a  bran<4i  of  the 
Vuhwe^tj,  for  Jnatmetion  in  agricattore  and  the  natural  wiencea  connected  therewteh,  and 
pknad  ondar  the  direction  of  the  Regenta. 

Ihaae  inadtntaona  whidi  are  denominated  IitoonronATBD  LrnaunT  InaTrrrnora,  a  Uat  of  whidh 
naD  be  foond  under  that  title,  in  the  index,  are  inatltatkma  which  receive  no  pecuniary  aid  flrom 
They  are  the  rcanlt  of  the  enterprise  and  seal  of  variona  denominatioaa  aad  ooou 
and  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  laatitutiona  of  a  limilar  character,  in  moat  of  the 


Theorlgin  and  progreaa  of  the  Pmmaby  Sonoou  may  be  traeed  from  year  to  year  throng- 
eattUa  ToteoM.    The  flret  primary  aohool  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan  waa  ^proved  on  the 
tthday  of  Maxth,  1837,  and  provided  for  aupporting  the  aehoola  by  a  tax  iqKm  the  tazahla 
pioimij  of  the  diatriotv  in  proportion  to  i(a  valuation,  which  waa  to  be  aaaertaiaed  by  a  . 
of  the  townahlp  aaaeeameat  roU;  thua  virtually  making  the  baaia  of  a  ^yatem  of  ; 


The  early  legialation  of  the  State  upon  the  auttfcct  of  primary  aohoola  vraa  ! 
■idj^tUid  to  repeated  change,  from  the  diflleulty  of  editing  a  law  to  the  circumatonoea  of  a^- 
people  in  a  new  country.  Of  kte  yeara  there  has  been  a  gradual  approach  to  atabiUty  and 
pei^aaeney.  Tho  law  ia  working  well  In  the  main,  and  any  radical  change  in  the  ayatem  ia 
FtnUarfy  to  b«  deprecated.  The  debatea  in  the  Convention  to  revise  the  conatitution  wereo<«- 
■teed  an  important  portion  of  our  educational  hiatory,  and  will  be  found  under  the  proper 
kad.  The  main  feature  at  the  reviied  constitution,  in  relation  to  primary  sohoola,  ia  the 
Chan  which  requirea  that  the  Legialature  shall,  within  five  yeara  from  ita  adoption,  provide 
itraad  cefinblish  a  ^stem  of  primary  scbo<da,  whereby  a  achool  shall  be  kept  without  charge 
Ik  taidon,  at  leaat  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  achool  district  in  the  State,  and  aft 
taitniction  la  to  be  conducted  In  the  EngUsh  language.  A  school  must  be  maintained  in  each 
KiMMlyear  at  leaat  three  months,  or  it  ia  deprived  the  enauing  year  of  ita  proportion  of  tha 
of  the  primary  school  f^d,  and  of  all  ftinds  arising  from  taxea  for  the  aupport  of 


Under  the  law,  it  ia  xoade  (he  du^  of  the  supervisor  of  each  townahip  to  assess  the  taxea 
witd  by  every  achool  district  in  his  township,  and  alt  other  taxea  provided  for  in  the  law 
daigeabla  against  such  district  or  township,  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  or  / 
tomidiip  respectively,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the  townahip  aasesament  roll.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  supervisor  also,  to  asseaa  upon  the  taxable  property  of  hia  township,  one  mill 
«i  each  dollar  of  valuation  thereof  in  each  year,  and  after  deducting  from  the  amount  thua 
vdied,  twenty^ve  doOara  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  the  remainder  is  to  be , 
a|iportloaed  to  the  several  diatricts  in  the  townahip  for  the  support  of  schools  therein.  The  , 
U|idsture  of  1850,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  for  fh*e  schoda, 
hporsuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  increaaed  the  amount  required 
to  be  aaaeaaed  by  the  supervisor,  to  two  mills.  In  consequence  of  imperfect  and  partial  ra- 
tttas  heretofore,  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  which  has  been  actually  aa- 
waed.  The  duty  in  some  iostancea  has  been  neglected  by  supervisors,  and  while  with  one 
>dn  on  the  dollar's  valuation,  it  should  raise  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  retotna  for 
NTwiI  years  show  that  only  some  seventeen  thousand  have  been  assessed,  ftovlaioa  haa 
bm  nadc  for  more  accurate  and  fiill  returns.    The  supervisors,  for  the  first  time,  during  th« 


» 
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fMt  fear  auMMd  vpoa  Che  fetrtl^  propeftj  the  ram  of  two  ttSBt  ott«Mh  dolar  of  tte  nl 
MUoBjUid  tteteBMiito  of  the  amomiti  fh«  Mieaei  wD  be  retonwd  to  tho  oAm  «f  MM 
fill  w  Huh  in  the  month  of  No««mber  aoxt,  when  •  reMoMe  eiUmte  mij  b»  m»aemto«ii 
tether  hgMitlon  may  be  lequlred  to  cerry  ovt  the  yieytoioni  of  Ae  eeortlMioB.  Ill 
«ro«Melaolder  StHtee  hM  been  toTCfuktetbedateflof  aFireeaehoolljnr.  hi  lOd^pa 
the  eheofe  fai  the  eTstem  le  wML  The  trtMitloa  from  the  oM  law  to  the  reqvfaemmti « 
Hm  eonatttaUoB,  Is  aooompanled  with  ae  oeaftieloii,  aad  the  ijetem  of  tawWow  to  aeoHifM 
Ae  pvrpom  of  FVee  Sdioob  Is  ae  equal  aa4  Jnat  ae  It  It  poarfble  to  make  It. 

The  eovreee  of  rereniM  ftir  the  eupport  of  primary  eohooh  are,  let:  the  taoooM  offti 
primary  eehool  ftmd,  which  for  the  paet  year  has  amounted  to  over  fifiy-aevea  fltomaad  W* 
aare.  The  total  sale  of  school  hauls  for  the  last  year  hee  amooatedto  983,449  8t,  betegsek- 
orease  over  last  year  of  near^  sixty-seven  per  cent.  Hie  sdKKrf  ftmd  Itself  now  amoeafti  ti 
over  fBll,000  00.  fd.  A  tax  of  two  mflbnpoQ  each  dollar's  mlnntlon  of  the  taxable  propo^s^ 
thetowttsUp.  Jd.  A  tax  not  exceeding  one  dollar  a  scholar,  toted  by  the  dlstrietattdeelMtrf 
mdretomed  In  the  same  manner  as  other  township  taxee.  Theexisttng  lawprofMeeftrawii 
bin  to  make  np  any  deficiency.  This  law  will  require  change  or  modiflcaHoo 
present  constitutional  prorisions  are  fully  carried  out. 

Tabular  statements  will  be  found  In  the  appendix,  diowlng  the  amount  raised  for 
•ehool  pnrpoees  In  Michigan,  during  the  year  last  past  The  whole  number  of  sehoddMrf* 
m  the  Otate  is  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven.  Tlie  whole  number  of  chUdrm  leii- 
dlng  in  eehool  districU  where  a  school  has  been  taught  for  three  montha,  is  one  hundrtdmA 
foi^-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  apportionment  of  the  inoone  flf 
the  primary  school  ttxod  is  based  upon  this  number,  instead  of  the  number  whidi  are  acta4f 
in  attendance  on  the  schools,  the  latter  being  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thouaand,  one  hnadre^ 
■ad  sixtyfite.  Whether  a  change  in  the  system  of  apportionment,  based  upon  actnsl  iMM' 
dsaoe,  would  not  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  usefhlness  of  our  system,  sod  be  ^* 
«rwise  beneficial,  is  a  question  wbi<^  should  deeerre  the  consideration  of  the  people.  Tht 
whole  amount  that  has  been  paid  to  teachers  in  the  State,  during  the  past  year,  is  em  Inb* 
dred  and  flfty-fov  thouasnd,  four  hundred  and  sixty^nlne  dollars  and  thirty  oenta.  Tlw  ^^ 
amomit  of  mon«yraissd  by  the  districts  waa  one  hundred  and  thirty  thouaand,  ooe  hndnd 
and  ninety'six  doflars  and  thlrty-elgfat  eenta.  There  hm  been  raised  for  the  fottowiag  p«(p^ 
seSfris: 

Building  Oehool  Houses ift7,9<B  Si 

Bepaiifng    •*  **       11,985  40 

Vor  peat  indebtednem 9^108  34 

For  other  purpoeee 4,110  90 

On  rate  bin, #9,005  S7 

Hm  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  township  Ubraries,  as  reported,  is  ninety  ■sc  ma  Umit 
■Bd,  one  hundred  and  flity-eigfat  Hie  amount  of  mlU  tax  reported  Is  seventeen  thosimd 
ooe  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  fllty>nine  cents.  The  returns  of  this  item  are  erroaceoii 
or  If  not,  a  latgo  number  of  the  Superrisorshave  neglected  to  smesii  the  tax.  Tbe^b*''^ 
li  that  the  deficiency  mainty  arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  inspectors  to  report  the  amoontiM 
the  Superintendent. 

An  Important  and  laborious  part  of  the  work  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  notsitf^ 
Ibmfl  to  the  Primary  School  Law.  The  notee  have  been  based  upon  the  queries  submUti'*' 
ttds  oflke  by  school  oflleers  from  time  to  time,  and  embrace  moet  of  ttie  questions  thstarii^ 
la  the  districts,  so  for  ss  It  is  competent  and  proper  for  this  department  to  give  its  dedri^'*'' 
Af  there  Is  no  law  requiring  such  dedsAons,  they  sreto  becooaidered  advisoty,  but  they  tf* 
biBevedtobelega]tyeorreet,andit  is  eameetty  hoped  wiU  be  found  of  use,  and  be  the  mttf* 
•fatvoldfaigmnoh  trouble  and  dUBculty.  Aeoess  hm  been  had  to  the  volume  of  dediioBfpv^ 
>ythe8upe(hitendentof  Oommon  Schools  of  the  State  of  Mew  York,  sad  she  to  tks 
sttdBhodeUaadandOonneotiout  deeUoM.    The  opinioas  and  view*  o^ '^ 


XT 

■leol  olBocn  of  tlMMBtattBlHiTe  bean  adopted  tad  pablitlMd,wfcrMth«j  ware  appHoibla 

to  llM  Ivirs  of  MkhlgBB;  uid  ftdl  Ubartj  baa  baan  tokan  to  iaoorponite  Into  tha  work»  fha 

•lliioBa  and  TlawB  of  tha  Sopcrintondanto  •f  ow  <mn  Slate,  iq»oaa«l|Jacto  e(»Bao^ 

btaaateof  tbm  acbooli. 

IhaaoaummiioatloM  iaratofeioa  to  tha  Vnojr  Boboqu  in  tha  appandlz*  do  not  ambtnoa  an 

of  an  ttnt  hftT»  baan  aatabHihad,  and  mora  foil  fadbrmation  In  ralatkm  to  thk  InqKV- 

of  ovr  ^fitam  win  haT»  to  bo  laft  tOt  tha  ftttora.    Thla  olaaa  of  aehoola  daama 

attantlott  of  tha  paopla.    Tliay  are  daatte^^tofiUnp  tha  apaoa  now  laft  batwean 

Mtm PnliaiaHj  and  tha  Primary  8ohooia,and  whUa  thaypiaaaiia  tha  dianatar  of  PHmaiy 

•ahaok,  fhay  ara  caknlaied  to  aflbrd  aU  tha  advantafaa  of  Uf har  Baminariaa  of  Leaning. 

b  aondofdlnf  thii  ganaral  anmmary  of  tha  work  now  aooompUthad,  it  aflbrda  a  latiaflMtory 

that  tha  anl^act  of  Edneation  haa  raodvod  ao  large  a  ahara  of  attention  from  tha 

Chief  Uagiatntea  of  the  State,  and  from  aocoeeeiTe  LtgialatlTa  bodiea;  and  tha  re- 

warda  fiir  tha  time  and  labor  expanded  in  gsQiariDg  np  theUatorj  of  our  educational  addar^ 

mnfta^  wfll  be  ample  and  auffldant,  if  tha  object  Ibr  which  It  waa  deeigned  ahaU  be  anooeae- 

iUty  accompliahad.  In  the  promotion  of  the  canae  of  Education  and  the  derelopment  of  oar 

qatam  of  PubBo  Inatmotion.    It  ia  a  aouroe  of  high  gratiflcatton  that  jonr  EzceUenej  hie 

frd|f  appredated  the  importanoa  of  the  anbjeot,  and  that  in  the  aooompliahmant  of  the  pnr- 

pom  dealgned,  the  nndcnigned  haa  received  yoor  ExceDency'a  atroog  encooragement  and 

aivpoit. 

I  hnTO  the  honor  to  be,  very  reapectfU^, 

Tonr  ob*t  friend  and  aervant, 

FBANCI8  W.  8HEABMAN, 

S^^trinUndent  9f  Puttie  hu/truetUm, 
LBnaiDg,]iayl,lS6S. 


PARTJ. 


ORIfilN,  PKOfiftGSS,  AND  PRESENT  MMMTION 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MICHIGAN. 


GONOJOSSIOKAL    AMD   TEBRITOJUAL   LEGISLATION   FROM    1785    TO  1S36. 

Tbe  foundation  upon  wbicb  the  educational  superstructure  of  IGch- 
igtti,  and  tbe  other  States  comprised  in  that  section  of  our  ooimtryi 
blown  as  tbe  north-west  territory,  has  been  raised,  was  laid  in  aa 
•rdinance  of  tbe  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  the  year  1785, 
entitled  an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  tbe 
kftds  m  tbe  western  lenitory.  By  its  proirisionsi  lot  numbered  six- 
teen, of  every  township*  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pabKc  flcbools  within  sueb  township. 

Tbe  greatest  division  of  land,  aceording  to  the  uniform  method 
of  Munrey  of  the  public  lands,  contains  tbe  quantity  of  23,040  acres. 
This  is  called  a  township,  and  is  six  English  or  American  mike 
square,  and  is  subdivided  into  thirty -six  equal  divisions,  or  square 
Biiles  by  lines  crossing  each  other,  called  sections.  The  section  con- 
tsins  640  acres,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  quarter  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  contains  160  acres.  The  quarter  sections  are 
subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  containing  80  acres,  each  called 
half  quarter  sections,  or  eighths  of  sections,  which  is  the  smallest  sub- 
division. Every  sixteenth  section  of  land  as  here  described,  was  re- 
served by  the  ordinance,  for  the  support  of  schools,  amounting  to  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public  lands. 
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"The  plan,"  says  the  venerable  Gov.  Woodbridge,  late   Senator 
in  Congrtjss  from  Michigan,  in  a  letter  to  this  depariment»  "  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  *  Western  Country,'  had  doubtless  been  predetermin- 
ed, though  of  course  not  authoritati%'elj  disclosed  before  the  tro'iij 
of  peace,  and  before  the  cessions  from  the  States.     After  these  events, 
and  when  the  title  of  the  General  Government  was  no  longer  dispu- 
ted, a  more  definite  form   was  given  to  it.     The  application  of  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  surveyed'  township  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  within  such  township,  first  appears  in  a  formal  ordi- 
nance  of  the  old  Congress  of  May,  (785.     All  subsequent  acts  of 
general  legislation,  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, tiSurm  the  plan,  and  indicate  a  sorupulous  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  it,  as  indeed  every  sentiment  of  common  honesty,  as 
well  as  sound  public  policy,  required.     The  United  titates  were  deeply 
in  debt,  and  it  was  an  enquiry  of  the  greatest  solicitude  among*  aU 
public  men  in  those  days,  by  what  possible  means  that  debt  could  be 
paid.     After  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  especially  after  the  cessions  from 
the  States,  the  immense  public  domain,  which,  without  further  doubt, 
was  then  by  common  consent,  admitted  to  be  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  regarded  as  one  certnin.  and  perhaps 
the  most  productive,  of  all  the  means,  applicable  to  that  object,  m 
their  power.    In  these  circumstances  it  was  expedient  to  adopt  a 
system  «which  should  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  purchasers,  in 
order  to  realize  any  revenue  from  its  sale.     Such  policy  was  also  en- 
forced, by  the  consideration  that  no  adequate  protection   could  be 
given  to  the  then  frontier  States,  until  extended  settlements  in  that 
western  country  should  have  first  dislodged  from  it  permanently,  the 
hostile  savages.     Influenced  by  such  considerations,  the  old  Congress 
passed  its  ordinance  of  1785.     This  was  in  fact,  an  invitation  to  all 
the  world  to  buy;  and  among  other  inducements  held  out^  it  was 
therein  promised  to  all  who  should  go  out  and  settle  there,  that  one 
thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  country  should  be  applied  forever,  as  a 
fund  for  the  advancement  of  Educatiopc.     It  contained  a  promise  to 
all  who  should  buy  there — ^it  nmouuted  to  a  solemn  covenant  with 
each  purchaser  and  settler  in  every  township,  that  he  and  his  poster- 
ity forever,  should  in  all  future  time,  in  common  with  the  other  set- 
tlers in  the  township,   be  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  that  fund,  as  a 
means  of  educating  his  children.     What  an   inducement  was  this 
with  the  father  of  a  family,  to  go  out  and  settle  there!" 

In  1/87  the  ordinance  was  passed,  establishing  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  The  provisions  of  the 
prior  ordinance  were  respected;  and  it  was  further  declared  that 
"Religion,  Morautt  and  Knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  Schools,  and  the  means 
of  Edu(  ATioN  shall  forever  be  encouraged.'* 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  6rst  appropriations  for  Univer- 
sity purposes  in  the  Northwest  Territory  were  commenced  in  the 


year  1786  by  the  Ohio  companj,  and  concludt'cf  the  following  year 
by  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  lands.     In  this  contract,  in  addition  to  a  reservation  for 
schools  and  religious  purposes,  wibs  a  provision  for  the  grant  of  two 
entire  townships  as  an  endowment  for  a  University,     These  two 
townships  were  selected  together  at  Athens,  in  Ohio,  and  the  Univer- 
•ity  located  upon  them.     The  year  after,  John  Cleves  Symmea,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  his  associates,  made  application  for  the  purchase  of 
another  large  tract  of  land,  which  comprehended  what  is  now  Cin- 
oiiinatL     In  this  contract  provision  was  also  made,   besides  every 
section  16  for  school  and  every  section  29  for  religious  purposes,  for 
an  appropriation  of  one  entire  township  for  a  University.     It  was  a 
oonditiou  of  the  contract  between  the  government  and  the  pnrobasera 
of  the  tract  that  within  seven  years  from  the  completion  of  the  sur- 
rey,   unless    Indian    irruptions    rendered    it   impracticable,  tbey 
should  lay  off  the  whole  contract  at  their  own  expense,  into  townships 
and  fractional  parts  of  townships  and  divide  the  same  into  lots  ac- 
cording to  the  land  ordinance  of  1765.     Lot  numbered  16  in  each 
township,  or   fractional  part  of  a  township,  was  given  perpetually 
for  the  purposes  of  Education.     Lot  No.  29  in  each  township  was 
granted  perpetually  tbr  the  purposes  of  Religion.     Lots  No.  8,  11 
and  2G,  were  reserved  for  the  future  disposition  of  Congress.     One 
entire  township  was  granted  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  an  acad- 
emy or  college. 

In  17d8  the  quantity  of  land  firsl  applied  for  by  Judge  Symmes, 
was  reduced  by  a  subsequent  contract,  to  one  million  of  acres  and  the 
right  to  a  college  township  thereby  lost. 

The  provisions  for  seminaric'^  of  learning  and  for  the  other  now  States 
and  Territories,  are  found  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  1804,  one  entire 
township  being  reserved  for  that  purpose.  In  this  act  provision  is 
made  for  such  a  reservation  in  that  portion  of  the  Western  Territory 
which  is  now  Michi/^an. 

In  1817  the  administration  of  the  territorial  government  being 
vested  in  a  Governor  and  Judges,  the  following  law  which  may  be 
viewed  as  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  educ^ition,  both  on  account  of 
its  peculiarity  of  language  and  the  means  provided  for  its  support, 
was  adopted.     It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  at  that  early  day. 


and  is  not  so  now,  in  muny  of  the  States,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  literary  institutions,  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  bener- 
oknt  And  i*eligious  enterprises  and  purposes,  by  tiic  organization  of 
lotteries.  The  law  was  adopted  and  published  from  the  laws  of  the 
seven  original  States  mentioned  *in  the  last  clause,  by  reason  of  a 
provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1767,  that  the  laws  which  the  Governor 
and  Judges  made  and  published,  both  civil  and  criminal,  were  to  be 
so  taken,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Territory,  and  repor- 
ted to  and  sanctioned  by  Congress,  until  the  people  were  enUtlcd  to 
the  organization  of  a  General  Assembly. 

An  act  to  establish  the  Catliolepistemiad,  or  University  of  Michi- 

gnnia. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Judges  cfthe  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan, That  there  shall  be  in  the  said  Territory  a  Catholepistemiad,  or 
University,  denominated  the  Catholepistemiad  or  Univc»rsity  of  Mich* 
igaftia.     The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michigania  shall  be 
composed  of  thirteen  Didaxum,  or  Professorships;  first,  a  Didaxia, 
or  Professorship  of  Oatholepistemia,  or  universal  science,  the  Didac- 
ier  or  professor  of  which  shall  be  President  of  the  Institution;  sec* 
cod,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Anthropoglossica.  or  literature 
embracing  all  the  Epistemum  or  sciences  relative  to  langunge;  third, 
a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Mathematica,  or  Math^rmaiics;  fourth, 
a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Physiognostica  or  Natural  History; 
fifth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Pbysiosophica    or  Natural  Phi- 
losophy; sixth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Astronomic,  or  Astron* 
omv;  seventh,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Chymia,  or  Chemistry; 
eighth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  latuc  s  or  Medieal  iSciences;  ninth, 
a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  ceconomia,  or  economical  sciences; 
tenth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Ethica,  or  Ethical  Scienoes; 
eleventh,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Polemitaetica,  or  Military 
Sciences;  twelfth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Diegetica,  or  Histor- 
ieal  Sciences,  and  thirteenth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Ennoeict, 
or  Intellectual  Sciences,  embracing  all  the  Epistemum  or  sciences 
relative  to  the  minds  of  animaU,  to  the  human  mind,  to  spiritual 
existence,  to  the  Deity,  and  to  Religion;  the  Didactor  or  professor 
of  which  shall    be    Vice   President   of  the   Institution.     The  Di- 
dactors  or  professors  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the 
(Governor.     There  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan,  in 

auarterly  payments,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution,  and  to  eaeh 
didactor  or  Professor,  an  annual  salary  to  be  from  time  to  time 
asceitained  by  law.  More  than  one  Didaxia  or  {jrofessorship  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  same  person.  The  President  and  Didactors,  or 
professors,  or  a  majority  of  them  assembled,  shall  have  power  to  reg- 
ulate all  the  concerns  of  the  Institution  to  enact  laws  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  sue,  to  be  sued,  to  acquire,  to  hold  and  to  aliene  propertv* 
real,  mixed  and  personal,  to  make,  to  use  and  to  alter  a  seal,  to  estae- 


lish  colleger,  academies,  schools,  libraries,  nias«6ttms»  atbeDoeams,  Bo< 
taaic  gardeas,  labaralories,  and  otber  useful  titeraiy  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions, consonant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
of  Michigan,  and  to  appoint  officers,  instructors  and  instructri.  in. 
among  and  throughout  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships, 
and  other  geographical  divisions  of  Michigan.  Their  name  and  style 
as  a  corporation,  shall  be  '*The  Calhoiepistemiad  or  University  <^ 
Michigania."  To  everj  subordinate  instructor  and  instruxtriz,  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University,  there  shall  be  paid  froas 
the  treasury  of  Michigan,  in  quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary,  to 
be,  from  lime  to  time,  ascertamed  by  law.  The  existing  public  taxes 
are  hereby  increased  fifteen  per  cent.;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
present,  and  of  all  future  pnbhc  taxes  fifteen  per  cent,  are  appropriated 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University.  The  Treasurer 
of  Michigan  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  University  fuod. 
The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  may  prepare  and  draw  four  sue- 
eessive  lotteries,  deducting  from  the  prizes  in  the  same  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  proceeds  of  the  prece- 
ding sources  of  revenue,  and  of  all  subsequent,  shall  be  applied,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  acquisition  of  suitable  lands  and  buildings, 
and  books,  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  afterwards  to  such  purposes 
as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  by  law  directed.  The  Honorarium  for 
a  course  of  lectures,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars:  for  classical 
instruction,  ten  dollars  a  quarter,  and  for  ordinary  Instruction,  six 
dollars  a  quarter.  If  the  Judges  of  the  court  of  any  comity,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  certify  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
pers<»  has  not  adequate  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  suitable 
instruction,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  a  public  charge,  the  hon- 
orarium shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan.  An  annaal 
report  of  the  state,  concerns,  and  transactions  of  th^  Institution,  shall 
he  laid  before  the  legislative  power  for  the  time  being.  This  law  or 
anv  part  of  it,  may  be  repealed  by  the  legislative  power,  for  the  time 
heme.  Made,  adopted  and  published  from  the  laws  of  seven  of  the 
origmal  States,  to  wit:  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  as  far  as 
necessary  and  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Michigan,  at  Detroit, 
on  Tuesday  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 

WILLIAM  WOODBRIDGE, 
Secretary  of  Mkhigany  and  at  present  acting  Governor  thereof. 

A.  B.  WOODWARD, 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  SupreYne  Court  qf  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

JOHN  GRIFFIN, 
One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
-original,  now  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
pages  5^  and  68  of  the  Executive  Records  of  Michigan. 

R.  R.  GIBSON, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Slate, 
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In  the  same  year  that  this  territorial  law  waa  enacted  and  pub- 
lished, three  sections  of  land  were  granted  to  the  «'Colle^e  of  Detroit' 
by  th«  treaty  made  at  Fort  Meigs.     For  the  purposes  of  a  seminary 
of  learning  therefore,  there  were  at  this  time  two  sources  of  revcmie; 
that  derived  from  the  grant  of  one  township  and  that  derived  from 

the  treaty. 

In  1818,  the  first  sales  of  public  lands  were  made  in  Miohigan. 
The  Secretery  of  the  Treasury  had  not  then  located  the  college 
iownahips.  In  1819  Gov,  Woodbridge  was  sent  from  the  Territory 
as  the  first  delegate  in  CJongress.  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  smb- 
ject  with  a  view  to  cause  the  location.  The  result  of  his  examination 
-was  a  conviction  that  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  sales  then  making 
there  did  not  remain  within  the  district  designated  by  the  law  of 
1804,  any  one  entire  township  of  good  lands  upon  which  the  location 
eould  be  made.  The  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  in  1820  Gov.  W.  resigned 
bis  seat  in  Congress. 

In  1821,  an  act  was  promulgated  and  adopted  by  tjbe  Governor 
and  Judges,  establishing  a  Ukivkrsitt  "for  Uie  purpose  of  edncaung 
youth."  It  was  to  be  placed  under  the  management,  direction  and 
government  of  twenty-one  trustees,  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  was  always  to  be  one,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  first 
trustees  named  in  the  act  were  the  Governor,  John  Biddle,  Nich- 
olas Bolvin,  Daniel  Le  Roy.  Christian  Qemens.  William  H.  Put- 
huff,  John  Anderson,  John  Hunt,  Charles  Lamed,  Gabriel  Richard, 
John  R.  Williams,  Solomon  Sibley,  John  Monteith,  Henry  J.  Hunt, 
John  L.  Leib,  Peter  J.  Desnoyers,  Austm  E.  Wing.  William  Wood- 
bridge,  Benjamin  Stead,  Philip  Lecuyer  and  William  Brown. 

Section  five  of  this  act  provided  that  the  trustees  might  from  time 
to  time  ESTABLISH  SUCH  ooLLKGEB.  ACADKMiEs  AND  SCHOOLS  depend- 
ing upon  the  University,  as  they  might  think  proper;  made  ft  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  visit  and  inspect  such  colleges,  academies  and 
•chools,  to  examine  into  the  state  and  system  of  education  and  dis- 
cipline therein,  and  to  make  a  yearly  report;  to  ordain  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  institution  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  Sta  es  or  of  the  Territory,  and  to  appoint  a  president  and 
professors  aod  to  remove  them  at  pleasure.    A  president  was  to  be 


•I^ranted  without  waitiog  uqUI  the  state  of  the  funds  would  allow 
th^  establmhment.of  a  college.  Peraoos  of  evtry  religious  deuomi- 
luUion  were  capable  of  being  eleoted  trusteeg,  nurl  no  person,  presi- 
dent, professor^  instructor  or  pupil  was  to  be  refused  admittance  for 
lis  conscientioas  persuasioin  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  corporation  had  control  and  management  of  the  township  of 
land  granted  hy  the  act  of  1804,  and  of  the  three  sections  granted 
to  the  oollege  of  Detroit  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  llel^s  in  1817,  and 
also  were  entitled  to  all  property,  righta  and  crcniits  of  the  corpora- 
lioD  eatabliahed  by  the  act  to  establish  a  ''CHtbolepisiemitul/'  which 
aet  waa  repealed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Gov.  Wood  bridge 
disclosed  to  the  board  the  result  of  his  previous  inquiries  and  was 
UDpointed  one  of  a  committee  lo  meroorittlize  Congress  in  relation,  to 
the  lands.  A  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  him,  adnpied  l)y  the  tms- 
tses,  and  a  copy  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  which  held  its 
first  session  in  the  Territory.  It  was  transmitted  with  their  approval 
to  Congress  in  1824.  This  document,  which  may  be  found  at  length 
ID  the  journal  of  Congress  for  thnt  year,  embodien  the  motives 
which  led  to  a  location  of  the  township  in  detached  Fectiocs,  rather 
titan  in  an  entire  township. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  separate  interests,  adverse  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Stale  and  of  the  institution,  which  could  hardly 
£u1  to  grow  up,  by  embodying  together  in  one  coimty  and  neighbor- 
liood,  so  large  a  number  of  lessees  (for  at  this  time  no  thought  was 
entertained  of  selling  these  l^nds  in  fee,)  had  been  witnessed  by  the 
memorialist  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  formed  a  le  ding  cunsideration 
far  locating  the  land  in  separate  tracts. 

The  petition  of  the  trustees  wa«  attended  to  wiih  zeal  ^nd  fidelity, 
by  the  late  Austin  E.  Wiwo,  and  through  hi««ejinievr  tfJorts,  n  second 
township  was  appropriated  for  Univer^'y  puifhi-i  s.  Un'h  to  be  loca- 
ted in  detached  tracts.  An  addition  wan  mn^ft-  fo  oui  TnivirMty 
lands  by  the  terms  of  the  trea'y  of  Port  W  ym-  ''■.»  »i  h.»|ir  res- 
idents of  the  city  of  Detroit  were  desirous  ^^  ^)'  't;  m^  f:  n  !  (o  aid 
in  the  building  of  a  church.  Thi«  wi^h  w-  c"  .  !  \  \ci  h  in  ihe 
azecntion  of  the  trea»r,  hy  Genen?  Ca.-.  \\\  h  '^  •    .,,    h  ,:  ,'»q- 

oiher  tract  should  be  granted  for  the  bi  m  H    '•    ^  •       I  t'lruaatiB. 
This  treaty  was  confirmed  and  the  grants  sanciont- '. 
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Ciaseicftl  and  evening  Bchools  wen  edUblished  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, as  earl  J  as  ISSS,  by  private  teaohfin,  and  a  Laseulerian  schod 
was  kept  as  part  of  the  Unirersity,  but  no  law  was  passed  to  provide 
Ibr  a  system  of  common  or  primary  seh  Mils,  until  1827,  fovr  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  legislative  council.  This  act  provided 
ihat  every  township  containbg  fifty  inhabitants  or  bouseholden, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  schoolmaster,  of  good  morals,  to 
teach  children  to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English 
and  French  language,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography  and  de- 
cent behavior,  for  such  terms  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six 
months  for  one  school  in  each  year;  every  township  containing  one 
hundred  families  or  householders,  for  an  increased  Wngth  of  time; 
and  to  provide  in  addition,  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  to  instruct  child- 
ren in  the  English  language.  Every  township  containing  two  hund- 
red families  or  householders,  was  to  be  provided  with  a  grammar 
schoolmaster  of  good  morals,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  P^rench  and 
English  Ullages. 

For  neglect  of  any  township  to  procure  and  support  such  teacher 
'  as  was  required  for  the  various  lengths  of  time,  the  township  incur- 
red a  penalty  in  proporUon,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars; and  the  penalty  was  to  be  levied  by  warrant  from  the  court, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  deficient  townships  and  wa^  Appropriated 
for  the  use  of  such  achook  as  had  complied  with  the  law,  and  whose 
eiftumstances  most  required  such  assistanee. 

The  inhabitants  were  to  choose  five  persons  within  their  lown&hip. 
as  inspectors  of  common  schools,  who  possessed  feimilar  powers  to 
these  officers  at  the  present  time. 

The  inhabitants  voted  at  the  annual  meetings  to  rai»c  such  bums 
of  money  upon  the  polls  and  rateable  eslate.s  witliia  the  respective 
townships,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  to 
teach  youth  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  as  a  majority  deemed  expe- 
dient; to  be  assessed  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  township  and  county  taxes;  the  moneys  were  sp- 
portioned  by  the  supervisor  and  township  cleik,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  sges  of  five  and  seventeen,  as  appeared 
by  a  census  of  the  districf^  taken  under  oath  by  one  or  mon:  of  the 
tmatees  of  the  school,  who  were  appointed  in  each  of  the  districts. 
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The  wum0ju  were  to  be  applied  exclusively  in  paying  the  wages  ef 
fte  teaeher  or  »choolmauer.  Bat  the  law  did  not  apply  to  any  town- 
Aip  which  ac  hq  annaal  meeting,  declared  by  a  *' two-thirds  vote 
tihai  Chey  would  not  comply  with  the  act/' 

Sectioa  six  of  this  act  relatei  to  proceedings  after  the  formation  oi 
a  achool  district,  and  also  to  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  vote  tax 
ad  4he  manner  of  its  collection,  and  is  deemed  to  be  of  sufficieBt 
teierest,  bdng  the  first  school  law,  and  adapted  to  a  state  of  things 
80  diffiBrent  from  our  prcbent  condition  as  a  State,  to  be  inserted  at 
IcBgth: 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever  any  township  in  this  territory  shall  be  di- 
vided into  school  districts,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  said  township,  within 
iwenly  days  after,  (o  nipke  a  notice  in  writing,  describing  said  dist- 
rict»  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the  first  district  meeting, 
and  deliver  said  writing  to  some  one  of  the  freeholders  or  inhabitants, 
liable  to  pay  taxes,  residing  in  said  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  bete 
notify  <*ach  freeholder  or  inhabitant  residing  in  said  distinct,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  by  rtading  such  notice  in   the   hearing  of  eacn   such 
freeholder  or  inhabitant,  or  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  place  of  his 
abode,  at  ka&t  six  davs  before  the  time  of  such  meeting;  and  if  any 
such  freeholder  or  inhabitimt  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  such  no- 
tice, he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  tor  the  same  use  ns  is  provided  in  the  third  section  of 
this  act-     tiuch  district  meeting  shall  have  power,  when  so  convened, 
by  the  major  part  of  the  persons  so  met,  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  as  occusion  may  require,  and  to  fix  on  a  time  and  place  to  hold 
their  future  annual  meeting,  which  annual  meeting  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  hold,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  such  annual  meeting,  as  they  or  a  majority  of 
them,  at  any  legal  meetings  may  think  proper.     And  at  such  first 
meeting,  or  at  any  future  meeting,  the  said  freeholders  and  inhabit- 
anU*,  or  a  majority  of  them  so  met,  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  moderator  for  the  time  being,  to  designate  a  eite 
for  their  sohool  house,  to  vote  a  tax  on  the  resident  inhabitants  of 
such  district,  as  a  majority  present  shall  deciu  sufficient,  to  purchase 
a  suitable  site  for  their  school  house,  and  build,  keep  in  repair,  and 
fomish  it  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages;  also  to  choose  three 
trustees  to  manage  the  concerns  of  said  district,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  build  and  ke  p  in  repair  their  school  house,  nnd  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  agree  with  and  employ  instructors, 
and  to  pay  them;  also  to  chooae  one  district  clerk,  to  keep  the  recocds 
and  doings  of  said  meeting,  whose  doings  shall  be  good  in  law,  who 
shall  be  qualified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  as  the  several   township 
derks  are;  likewise  one  collector,  who  shall  have  the  same  p  wer 
and  authority,  and  have  the  same  fees  for  collecting,  and  be  subject 
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to  the  same  rules,  reflations  and  duties,  as  respects  the  boBtneiia'of 
the  district,  which  by  law  appertHiaeth  to  the  collectors  of  towc^bifiB 
in  this  territory;  and  the  said  trustees,  clerks  and  collectors  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  serve  more  than  one  year  at  any  one  lime;  and  it 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  distriot,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  after  the  trustees  have  voted  a  tax,  to  make  a  rate  bill  or 
tax  lint,  which  sball  raise  the  sum  voted,  with  four  cents  on  a  dollar 
for  collector's  fees,  on  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  distnet, 
agreeably  to  the  levy  on  which  the  township  tax  was  levied  thepR- 
eedin^  year,  and  annex  to  the  said  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  a  warrant, 
which  warrant  shall  be  substantially  as  followeth: 
County  of    .      >   ^^ 

To  ,  Collector  of  the  district,  in  the  town  of 
,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  Greeting:— In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  you  are  hereby  reouired  and  commanded 
to  collect  from  each  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  the  several 
sums  of  money  written  opposite  to  the  names  of  each  of  said  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  annexed  tax  list,  and  within days,  after  receiving  this 

warrant,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  money  by  you  collected,  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  said  district,  or  some  one  of  them,  and  take 
their  or  his  receipt  therefor.  And  if  any  one  or  more  of  said  inhabi- 
tants shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum,  you  are  hereby  further 
oommanded  to  levy  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  each  delinquenti 
and  make  sale  thereof,  according  to  law.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  this  day  of  182  . 


L.  8.]  }  Ti 


^     Trustees. 

L.  S.]  ) 

In  182S  Congress  authoriEed  the  Governor  and  Council  to  ii^ 
charge  of  the  school  sections,  to  protect  them  from  waste  and  injury» 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  leasing  them.  In  1833  the  school  law  of 
1828  was  repealed  and  another  act  passed,  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  three  commissioners  of  schools  and  ten  inspectors,  whose 
duties  were  similar  to  those  of  inspectors  under  the  present  law. 
They  were  charged  with  the  protection  of  section  16,  with  power  to 
lease  and  manage  it,  in  whatever  manner  they  deemed  best  calcula- 
ted to  enhance  its  value.  Any  moneys  arising  from  such  care  and 
management  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  mode  of  taxation  to  build  a  school  house,  after  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  approved  of  the  estimate  of  expense,  was  similar  to  later 
proTisions,  requiring  the  directors  oi  districts  to  obtain  a  transcript 
•f  so  much  of  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  township  as  related  to 
km  district,  and  to  add  to  it  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had  be> 
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eome  residents,  and  of  re»ident<  who  had  purchased  i^inr.c  the  last 
a88e85ment  roll  wns  madf. 

A  hamatie  prOTWton  of  the  ^tv  gara  discreffon  to  diTi*ctnri<,  when- 
ever  there  wns  wiLhin  any  di-lric%  nny  poor  and  In'liLjf-nt  person 
unable  to  pay  for  tho  instructioo  of  bis  or  her  cliiMn  n,  or  where 
there  were  poor  children  without  parents,  to  order  surh  children  to 
be  instructed  at  the  school,  and  the  expense  of  su^^h  in^frucrion  was 
defrayed  by  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  disiriot. 

This  law  gave  authority  to  the  seveml  oommie^  si  oners  of  fld  joining 
town^^hips  to  constitute  and  establish  conjointly  -cliool  fli-^tricis  on 
tbe  lioe  dividing  such  townships.  It  also  auth>iriz«'d  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  person,  by  the  governor  of  the  territory,  ;is  'Superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,"  who  had  authority  U)  t.lu-  Mipi  r\ision 
of  section  16,  and  all  fractional  sections  for  ihe  use  of  .«<.li(>i>l>,  where 
trustees  or  commissioners  ha  I  not  been  chosen.  7^lu-  -lirtoiors  of 
districts  were  to  report  to  the  Superintendent,  the  \vli<»!('  run: her  of 
aeholars  taught  in  the  district  for  three  months,  nnl  :\uy  iirMiiional 
time,  together  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  fntn  ih'*  eommis- 
soners.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendmt  to  n  port  an- 
naally  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  number  of  scholars  tnuMrht  the 
condition  of  the  school  hind.t,  suits  or  actions  brouL^liL  aiul  moneys 
arising  from  this  and  other  sources,  and  wh  'tevcr  el>e  might  to  him 
appear  necessary,  concerning  the  lands  and  the  c(*n  iiuon  of  the 
schools. 

In  1 835,  the  same  year  in  which  the  law  was  p  ssed  to  form  a 
eonstitntion  and  state  government,  an  amendment  to  the  etof  183:), 
made  it  the  duly  of  the  school  commi>sioner^  to  ni  he  y  Mriy  <livi- 
dends  of  all  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  by  virm*  of  «ht  ir  udlce, 
tor  rents  or  damages  done  to  section  IH,  and  di>iriSii'e  ;in  f  )>  y  over 
the  amount  to  the  directors,  in  proportion  to  the  luim^t  r  of  M-hol  rs 
taught,  according  to  thii  provisions  of  the  law  of  18  .'V  This  niend- 
Bent  repealed  the  sections  of  the  previous  a<t  lel  'ii  _^  ■<«  h-  "  uper- 
mtendent,  and  provided  for  hi<  appointment  hy  t!  t  (]  r.  <  r.  'i-  ?\  :Mid 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla'ure.  w-  !  ]  .  t.  -a.  rs 
ftnd  dutit-8  as  before. 

During  the  year  [1836  ]  the  peopV  of  'h»*  T.  :;•  la 

Mouitntion  and  formed  a  State  goven<ment.     T!.-  •  r  -        '    >*  iho 
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conrention  .submitted  to  Congress  the  £i^lowiiig  propositions  in  rela« 
tion  to  edacational  funds: 

First.  That  section  numbered  sixteeti  in  every  township  of  the 
public  lands,  and  where  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may 
be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Second.  1  hat  the  serenty-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  wt- 
served  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  university  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  entitled  "an  act  concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Territory 
of  Michigan/'  are  hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  lo  be 
appropriated  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university,  in  sock 
mi^nner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe:  And  provided  aUo,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  aieet 
in  any  way  the  rights  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said 
seventy 'two  sections  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  uni- 
versity. 

These  propositions  became  subsequently  a  part  of  the  ordinance 
admitting  Michigan  into  the  Union  and  form  the  basis  upon  which 
rests  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  Previous  to  the  admissioa 
of  Michigan,  the  other  States  of  the  Korthwcst  Territory  took  the 
grant  of  the  school  section  "to  each  totcnship  respectivdy  in  the  State 
for  the  use  of  schools,*'  or  ^to  the  State  for  the  use  olthe  vihMtanb 
of  the  township  for  tlie  use  of  schools.*'  The  difficulties  under  which 
these  states  had  labored  in  making  the  fund  available  and  effective 
for  educational  purposes,  were  avoided  in  the  ordinance  admitting 
Michigan  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
a  better  order  of  things,  the  results  of  which  have  been  witnessed 
with  abundant  satisfaction  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence. 
In  no  other  State  of  the  Union,  under  all  circumstances,  has  education 
been  so  amply  and  abundantly  sustained  by  a  sure  and  steadily  in- 
creasing  fund.  This  great  advantage  has  beon  secured,  as  facts  will 
demonstrate,  from  two  causes:  the  taking  of  the  grant  to  the  State 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  constitutional  provision  subsequently  adopted,  ci-eating  a  distinct 
and  separate  department  of  public  instruction. 

A  question  involving  a  claim  of  great  magnitude,  however,  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  subsequent  and  existing  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  townships  under  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alleged  departure  from  its  original  terms.    Duringltbe 
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aenatoria]  term  of  Gov.  Woodbridge  in  the  Congrera  of  the  Uxkbed 
States,  he  eloquently  and  ablj  maintained  the  right  and  justice  of 
afttither  claim  on  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  townships,  and  at  three  diflferent  sessions  introduced  and  got 
nwcessfally  through  the  Senate   a  bill  granting  a  million  and  a 
half  of  acres  of  land  to  the  State,  sustaining  it  before  that  body  on 
the  ground  of  a  want  of  fi^ir  equivalent  for  the  rights  of  taxation 
wbieb  the  State  had  given  up  in  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of 
admission,  still  leaving  untouched  all  question  of  compensation  to  the 
mhabitants  respectively  of  the  several  townships.      The  question 
may  yet  in  the  view  of  many,  become  important  to  Michigan  asd 
oiher  States*,  which  have  been  admitted  under  similar  provisions. 
Should  it  become  so  or  not,  it  is  a  subject  which  deserves  to  be  gen- 
erally understood,  or  at  alt  events  not  lost  eight  of,  as  a  part  of  the 
Ustory  of  our  legislation.    The  substance  of  the  ground  thus  as- 
snmed  is,  that  the  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  1785, 
unouDts  to  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  purchaser  and  settler  that 
he  should  be  forever  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  that  fund,  with  the 
other  settlers  in  the  township,  as  a  means  of  educating  their  children 
•«^  such  township;  that  every  man  who  buys  a  lot  of  land  and 
Fys  for  it,  buys  with  it  the  right  to  his  proportion  of  the  use  of  sec- 
uon  16  within  his  township^  establishing  thereby  a  claim  of  great 
■^ilnde  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  surveyed  township; 
wat  the  right  to  taxation  is  a  right  which  no  State  may  surrender  or 
wrogate;  that  if  the  right  may  be  commuted  for  or  surrendered  for 
w  equivaUnt,  no  just  equivalent  has  been  rendered,  and  nothing 
IjaiDed  but  what  was  before  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
townships;  that  the  equitable  and  available  right — the  use — the 
•eneficiary  interest  in  it  had  passed  from  Congress;  that  in  the  case 
w  Michigan,  Congress  had  resumed  that  which  it  had  before  sold, 
iOthe  porchasers  of  its  wild  lands,  as  if  it  were  an  equivalent  for  the 
«*iTrender  by  the  State  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  sovereignty — the 
^^  of  taxation — ^no  matter  how  the  State  may  have  been  required 
''ttpose  of  these  lands;  in  short  that  the  resulting  rights  of  the 
F'ople  of  the  townships  were  the  same,  as  if  it  were  a  case  between 
^  individuals,  where  either  the  second  conveyance  by  the  trustee 
^Id  be  pronounced  void,  or  an  adequate  indemnity  for  the  right 
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taken,  would  be  decreed.  The  consideratioas  howerei'i  which  u- 
ducel  the  Dctioa  of  the  cohfiDUod  which  gai^e  its  assent  to  the 
ordinitice  of  aimission  en^ra*ing  the  giant  of  the  school  laids  to 
the  8tar«,  were  based  upon  the  li^ht  of  exjperieooe  afifonied  in  the 
eduoatioaal  history  of  the  other  Statt^s  of  the  >Jorth  West  Tha 
States  of  Ohio,  ladiana  and  Illinois  had  r&«erved  the  grant  to  tk 
inhabitants  of  the  township;  such  inhabitaats  exercisiog  over  the 
seotion  16  the  dmies  and  powerj^  of  a  landlord,  and  disposing  of  k 
by  Tote;  such  management  requiring  a  multiplicity  of  officers  vitk- 
ont  any  identity  of  purpose^  and  without  the  authority  or  means  to 
consolidate  their  action  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  toil 
the  citizens.  The  history  of  the  educational  affairs  of  these  Statei 
afforded  practical  evidence,  [even  if  it  was  a  doubtful  assumption 
that  these  Stales  possessed  the  right  to  take  the  grant  to  the  State,] 
that  the  management  and  dbposition  of  these  sections  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  townships  was  a  source  of  difficulty,  embarrassment  and 
expense,  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  educational  achievement  worthy 
of  the  people,  or  productive  to  them  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good 

Such  considerations  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  action  of 
our  own  Convention,  in  submitting  different  terms  to  Congress  for  its 
assent,  and  to  the  people  for  their  sanction.  In  taking  the  grant  to 
the  Stitc,  it  avoided  a  multiplicity  of  officers  otherwise  located  vi 
different  counties;  it  contributed  and  is  still  contributing  in  an 
unexampled  manner  to  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  whole 
State;  it  has  saved  many  townships  from  asking  legislative  aid, 
where  the  school  section  was  unavailable,  either  from  prior  locations 
by  actual  settlers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Macomb 
and  Monroe,  or  where  the  section  was  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
which  prolonged  the  event  of  its  being  cleared  for  a  series  of  years; 
and  in  many  instances,  saving  not  only  time,  labor  and  expense,  but 
the  means  of  education  itself,  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  townships 
where  the  section  was  entirely  unavailable  from  natural  causes,  and 
relievini:  the  inhabitants  in  such  cases  from  the  manan^ement  of 
equivalent  sections,  at  a  distance  from  their  townships. 

In  t  iking  the  grant  to  the  State,  there  was  a  higher  principle  of 
equity  invoKed  in  relation  to  the  whole  people,  than  would  bave  ob- 
tained, had  Congress  refused  it^  assent  to  the  terms  demanded  in  the 
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ordbiDoe  of  the  Convention.  If  the  origiaal  faith  of  Congresa 
migbt  be  coasidered  as  pledged  to  the  townships,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  our  constitution,  the  inhabitants  bj  their  votes  in  adop- 
lii^  that  instrument,  decided  in  favor  of  a  consolidation  of  the  fund 
uA  its  management  by  the  legislature,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
Ae  townships.  Nor  was  such  policj  rendered  less  sound  by  the 
idoption  of  a  system  which  avoided  the  repeated  applications  to 
CsngresB  which  hare  arisen  in  other  States,  and  which  left  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  these  lands,  to  be  settled  by  Congress  and  the 
Stasia  its  savereign  capacity,  rather  than  by  township  jurisdictional 
sabonlinate  in  their  will  and  power,  to  the  higher  and  more  general 
interests  of  the  whole  people. 

The  step  thus  early  taken  by  the  Old  Congress,  whieh  so  mate- 
rially  aided  in  increasing  the  settlement  of  the  western  country,  and 
providing  it  with  the  permanent  means  of  education,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Congress  in  later  days,  in  providing  for  territorial  govern- 
ments. For  the  government  of  Oregon,  two  sections  were  set  apart 
for  school  purposes.  The  grant  of  an  additional  school  section  to 
Aenew  territories  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  while 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  his  comprehen- 
rire  and  liberal  views  of  the  subject,  are  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the 
record  of  the  future  educational  history  of  the  United  States. 

"This grant  to  each  of  the  new  States,*'  says  Mr.  Walker  in  his  report 
lo  Congress,  **of  one  section  of  the  public  lands  in  each  township,  was 
dengned  to  secure  the  benefit  of  education  to  all  the  children  of  that 
township.  This  object  has  failed  to  a^reat  extent,  because  one  sec- 
tion in  the  centre  of  a  township,  six  miles  square,  is  too  distant  from 
XQany  of  the  sections  to  furnish  a  school  to  which  all  can  resort,  and 
becaase  as  a  pecuniary  provision  it  is  inadequate.  The  grant  of  one 
Beetion  for  every  section  in  such  Quarter  township  would  be  sufiScient, 
Tfhilst  the  central  location  would  be  adjacent  to  every  other  section 
itt  snch  quarter  township,  bringing  the  school  house  within  the  im- 
mediate vicinage  of  every  child  within  its  limits.  Congress,  to  some 
extent,  adopted  the  recommendation  of  granting  two  school  sections 
instead  of  one,  for  education  in  Oregon,  but  even  thus  extended,  the 
Rnat  is  still  inadequate  in  amount,  whilst  the  location  is  too  remote 
w  a  school  which  all  can  attend.  This  subject  is  again  presented 
to  Congress,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  shall  be  extended  to 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  also  to  the  other  new  states  and 
territories  composing  the  public  domain.  Even  as  a  subject  of  rev- 
^ue,  such  grants  would  more  than  refund  their  value  to  the  govern- 
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lent,  as  (.'hcIi  ^unrUT  township  is  composed  of  oiof  srctioiw, 
rbich  tlie  central  sectioD  would  be  grranted  fur  schools,  kail  each 
tie  remAtDiDg  eight  m;c lions  would  be  adjacent  to  that  granted.  T 
ighc  seitions  tlius  locrvted,  and  each  adjomiog  &  school  eection  wov 
«  of  greater  value  than  when  separated  by  many  mites  from  aa 
ipportuDities,  and  the  thirty-two  srctiona  of  one  entire  toviul 
rolud  bring  a  liir^r  price  to  the govci-nmcnt than  thirty-tivesectia 
4tt  of  thirty-six,  when  one  suction  only,  so  remote  from  the  re 
ras  granted  far  sncfa  a  purpose.  The  public  domain  would  tbea 
ettled  at  an  earlier  penod,  and  yielding  larger  products,  Uttu  so 
u^meut  our  exports  and  imports,  with  a  correspondent  increase 
CTenuc  from  dniieH. 

"  Ihe  (greater  dlEFusion  of  education  would  increase  the  power 
UBd  and  knowledge  npplied  to  onr  industrial  pursuits,  and  sugmc 
a  this  way  also,  the  prodncta  and  wealth  of  tbi!  nation.  Each  Sti 
i  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  every  other,  for  the  repreeeni 
ivea  of  the  whole,  regulate  by  their  votes,  the  Measures  of  the  Unk 
rhich  must  be  happy  and  prosperous  in  proportion  as  its  councils  • 
[uided  by  more  enlightened  views,  resulting  from  the  more  univen 
liffusion  of  LmiiT,  and  KsowtBnoK  and  Ediicatios." 

These  arc  the  sentiments  of  a  great  Statesman,  speaking  of  ei 
atioa,  and  the  means  of  its  permanent  support  and  spread,  a<  t 
nain  spring  of  national  progress  and  j;rcatness  in  its  intimate  oc 
lection  not  only  with  the  intellectual  power,  but  with  Ihe  wealth 
be  country  applied  to  its  industrial  pursuits.  But  the  "  failure 
he  object  of  the  grant"  is  attributable  in  a  great  degroe  to  otl 
ause«  than  to  those  assigned  by  Mr.  Walker.  These  causes  ha 
onsisled  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  grant  and  in  the  want  of  a  i 
mr«e  officer  of  public  instruction,  with  general  supervision  of  t 
ubject  of  education.  Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  failure  in  otl 
itales,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Wnlker  do  not  apply  in  this  respect, 
nr  condition  of  things,  but  furnish  a  strong  ailment  in  suj^wrt 
be  action  of  our  own  StAte  in  taking  the  grant  to  itself,  whater 
laim  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  t 
Dwnships. 

Facts  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as/ailur§ 
[ictnoAK,  in  the  object  of  the  grant,  either  as  a  pecuniary  proviu 
r  as  a  means  of  affording  the  blessings  of  general  education.  I 
he  other  hand,  comparison  may  be  challenged  in  this  re.ipect,  wi 
he  educational  system  and  progress  of  any  other  State  in  the  E 
m.     Our    fund  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  after  a  lapw 


only  fifteeD  years  of  our  existooci;  as  a  8tak',  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which,  with  a  principal  rapidly  ac- 
eming  from  the  sales  of  the  lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  is  annuaUy 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  State,  Affording  aid  to  all  sections, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  while  the  school  system  itself  is  meet- 
ing the  educations}  wants  of  all,  and  successfully  carrying  forward 
the  objects  of  the  great  mission,  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 

The  manner  of  the  grant  being  fixed  by  the  assent  of  Congreaa 

and  the  people  of  Michigan,  the  next  question  of  historical  impor« 

lanee,  is  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  provisions  on  the  sub- 

jeet  of  education.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proceedings  of  the 

first  ConTention  have  not  been  preserved,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to 

public  inspection.     There  wns,  however,  no  debate  in  relation  to  the 

importance  of  making  suitable  provision  for  Public  Instruction.    A 

oommittee  was  appointed  to  draft  an  article,  of  which  Isaac  E.  Cra- 

ry,  of  Calhoun,  was  chairman.     It  was  reported  on  the  second  day 

of  June,  1835,  and  was  adopted  substantially  as  it  came  from  the 

hands  of  the  committee.     As  reported  to  the  convention,  the  article 

provided  for  u  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.     When  the  article 

came  up  in  Convention.  Judge  Woodbridge  remarked  that  be  had 

read  it,  and  although  it  was  new  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 

constitution,  yet  he  was  inclined  to  give  il  his  support,  if  the  chairman 

of  the  committee  would  consent  to  make  one  olteration,  viz:  to  strike 

out  the   word  -'Secretary,'*   and   insert  '* Superinteadenf      The 

chairman  remarked  that  the  report   was  beyond   his  control,  but  if 

there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Convention* 

ia  order  to  se  jure  the  support  of  the  member  from  Wayne,  he  wouM 

readily  consent  to  the  chhnge.     The  change  was  accordingly  made. 

The  article,  as  reported,  provided  for  a  library  in  each  school  dis-  > 
Irict.  This  was  amended  in  Convention,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
President,  by  striking  out  the  words  **•  school  district,"  and  inserting 
"township."  The  article  being  then  referred  to  the  committee  on 
phraseology  and  revision,  the  words  **  at  least,"  were  inserted,  where 
they  appear  in  the  old  constitution;  and  the  article  thus  passed,  secu- 
ring by  this  slight  addition  and  change,  the  establishment,  by  subse* 
fuent  legislation,  of  libraries  in  every  sckooi  district.  The  following 
b  the  oonsUtutional  article  adopted  in  18S5: 
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EDUCATION. 

1.  The  Governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  adriee 
and  consent  of  the  Legislature*  in  joint  vote,  .shall  appoint  a  Super* 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shuli  hold  his  office  for  two 
jears,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  The  Legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  tht- 
prooiotion  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  inaproTemeDL 
The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  ma}*  be  irrant- 
ed  by  the  United  States  to  this  St«te  for  ihe  support  of  schoo^^, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
perpetual  fund;  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all 
sucn  unsold  lands,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school 
district  at  least  three  months  in  every  3'ear;  and  nny  school  district 
neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of 
ks  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund 

4.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Scale  will  permit,  the  Le> 
ffislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries;  one  at  least 
[in]  each  township;  and  the  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  all  fines  a&sesj>ed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of 
the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  support  of  said 
libraries. 

5«  The  Legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improve- 
ment or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  Have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the ' 
support  of  a  University;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or 
sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  Afore- 
aaM,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
Uoiyersity,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  here- 
after  demand  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  scieaees, 
and  at  may  be  authorised  by  the  terms  of  such  grant;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  efleet- 
ual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds 
of  said  University. 

The  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  IK8TRUCTI0N  which  was  intended  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  the  conception  of  the 
office,  its  province,  its  powers  and  duties  were  derived  from  Prassia. 
That  system  consisted  of  three  degrees.  Primary  instruction,  cor- 
responding to  our  district  schools;  secondary  instruction,  commu- 
nicated in  schools  called  Gymnasia,  and  the  highest  instructioa 
communicated  in  the  Universities.  The  superintendence  of  this  entirs 
system,  which  was  formed  in  1819,  was  entrusted  to  a  Minister  of 
State,  called  the  Minister  of  Public  Instniction,  and  embraced  every 
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thing  which  beloDged  to  t)ie  moral  and  inteikctual  advaaoenient  of 
thepeofkle. 

The  system  in  Michigan  was  intended  to  embrace  a)]  institutioM 
which  had  fur  their  object  the  instruction  of  youth,  comprising  tbs 
education  of  the  primary  school,  the  intermediate  class  of  school^ 
howeFer  denominated,  and  the  University.  The  idea  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  was  to  embrace  the  whole,  and  in  one  sense,  a  wider 
and  different  field  of  supervision  than  was  embraced  in  the  first  law 
estaUished  under  it-^a  wider,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  high  and 
peculiar  signification  of  Public  Instruction;  and  different,  in  the  alK 
senee  of  any  connection  of  the  Superintetident  with  the  dispositiai 
of  the  lands,  or  management  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  support  of 
edneaticci.  The  Prussian  principle  upon  which  the  oonstitntoMd 
pronsioiiB  of  Michigan  were  based,  assarted  die  fact  ''that  every 
Slate  needs  a  separate  ofileer  of  Pablio  InstnictioQ,  and  that  th«t« 
should  be  nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  general  supervision 
of  edueation."  Under  that  system  this  officer  devotes  his  whdn 
time  to  schools  and  the  subject  of  education.  The  creation  of  such 
an  officer  was  intended  in  the  adoption  of  our  own  constitution.  Its 
iiramers  looked  to  this  officer  for  a  general  supervision  not  only  of 
primary  schools,  but  of  the  university,  of  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools  and  all  schools,  established  or  to  be  established  throughout 
the  State.  True,  the  government  of  these  institutions  were  to-be 
oenSded  to  the  management  and  control  of  local  offieers^  adapted  tm 
the  character  and  wants  of  each — ^but  over  all,  as  representmg  the 
goardian  watchfulness  and  interest  of  the  State,  was  intended  to  be 
the  general  officer  of  Public  Instruction,  accumulating  all  the  mate- 
rial of  this  congregated  effort,  and  laying  it  in  embodied  form  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people  and  their  legislatures;  devising  and  mar 
turing  plans  for  improvement;  requiring  lull  informatioii  in  every 
particular  relating  to  the  annual  condition  and  progress  of  all  these 
iaatitutiona;  preparing  suitable  forms  of  procedure  for  the  expedition 
and  correct  transacti<m  of  business;  suggesting  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  perfecting  its  details  where  it  was  found  to  be  wanting; 
giving  his  support  to  the  labors  of  officers  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
•ehools;  impressing  the  importance  of  education  by  public  lectoren 
aad.personal  visitations  in  the  various  counties  and  districts;  infusing 
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Kfe  and  seal,  and  spreading  information  among  all;  showing  the  re- 
wards of  labor;  and  by  tbe  entrrgy  of  bis  exertions,  in  comoaon  wi^ 
others,  and  from  advantage  of  position  in  acquiring  knowledge,  en- 
suring progression  in  all  that  relates  to  educational,  intellectual  and 
Boral  achierement. 

This  was  tbe  field  laid  out  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  responsible  and  arduous;  sufficiently 
rast  and  comprehensive,  to  engage  every  moment  of  time  and  con- 
sideration, to  employ  the  entire  thought  and  labor  of  one  man,  in 
deribing  the  means  of  bringing  into  perfection  a  system  so  enlarged 
ud  commandmg;  embracing  full  knowledge  of  education  and  its 
progress  among  the  people,  in  whatsoever  form  and  shape  it  was 
woridng  its  way;  by  public  grant,  or  private  endowment,  by  State 
patronage,  or  by  individual  exertion  or  munificence.  Tbe  history  of 
<mr  State  legislation  will  demonstrate  how  this  conoeption  has  been 
iUed,  and  what  progress  has  been  made  in  Michigan  towards  the 
developement  and  perfection  uf  a  Ststbm  or  Pcblic  iNsntucnov. 


OTATE  LEGISLATION. 
1886. 

KXTRACT   FROM    GOV.    MASON'S   FIRST   MBSSAQE. 

Ours  is  said  to  be  a  government  founded  on  intelligence  and 
Morality,  and  no  political  axiom  can  be  morebeantifuHy  tme  Here 
the  rights  of  all  are  equal,  and  the  people  themselves  are  the  primary 
source  of  all  power.  Our  institutions  nave  levelled  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions existing  m  the  societies  of  other  countries,  and  have  left 
open  to  every  one,  the  avenues  to  dbtinction  and  honor.  PubKc 
opmion  directs  the  course  which  our  government  pursues,  sod  so 
long  as  the  people  are  enlightened,  that  direction  will  never  be  mis- 

g>en.  It  oecomes,  then,  your  imperious  duty,  to  secure  to  tbe 
ate,  a  general  diflfusion  of  knowledge*  This  can  in  no  wise  be  so 
certainly  effected,  as  by  the  perfect  organization  of  a  uniform  and 
liberal  system  of  common  schools.  Your  attention  is  therefore  called 
to  the  effectuation  of  a  perfect  school  system,  open  to  all  classes,  as 
the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  constitution  declares  tnat  the  legislature  shall  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  sap- 
ported  in  eaeh  school  district  at  least  three  months  m  every  year* 
Md  it  also  provides  for  the  appoiotinent  of  a  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
ho  Instruetion.  whose  doty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  superintend  s«id 
•shools.    Under  the  direction  of  the  government,  section  16  in  eaoh 
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tovnallip  is  recerved  for  scbook,  aed  usder  the  set  of  Ooiigrtn»  of 
JaDoarj  20,  1826,  72  8ection!«of  land  are  re8erved  for  the  use  had 
support  of  ibe  UniveraUy  of  MichigMn.  Forty-nine  sections  of  the 
UniverBity  lands  have  been  locntcd.  wnd  consist  of  Fome  of  the  most 
raluable  tracts  on  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  I  w<nikl  siiffgestthal 
ibe  proper  aulhoriry  be  requested  to  mnke  the  remaining  locatioiia. 
These  locations  will,  when  brought  under  the  control  of  tbeSUte, 
pbce  the  University  of  Michigan,  among  the  wealthiest  inslitut ions  of 
the  country,  and  under  a  proper  direction,  render  it  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  West. 


On  the  16th  of  July,  Mr.  Whipple,  from  the  committee  on  ednea- 

6o^  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  resdolkm  of  the  House  of  Repn 

letenttttives,  inatruettng  them  to  report  whether  any  law  be  nec^saa- 

ij  to  give  effect  to  the  constitution,  regarding  the  subject  of  eduea- 

tioD,  reported  that  full  and  complete  effsct  could  not  be  given  at  tfaia 

aeeaion  to  an  article  respecting  it — that  in  legislating  upon  a  subject 

of  such  vital  importance,  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  sbould 

be  goftrded — that  no  measures  should  be  taken  without  the  greatest 

eonaideraUon;  thut  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  the 

yast  importance  of  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  necessary 

to  the  very  existence  of  a  republican  government,  had  granted  to  the 

State,  lands,  not  only  for  supporting  an  extended  system  of  conunon 

schools,  but  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  University — ^that  the  fra* 

iners  of  the  constitution,  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sub^ 

ject,  with  wise  forecast,  had  adopted  an  article  intended  to  protect  the 

fund  from  being  diverted,  and  made  other  general  provisions,  weQ 

adapted  to  attain  the  great  end  sought  to  be  accomplished — that  the 

committee  did  not  think  it  expedient  then  to  recommend  the  adoption 

of  any  system  of  instruction,  but   had  providfd  a  bill  for  collectiiig 

aiieb  information  as  would  enable  their  successors  to  act  understand- 

ingly,  and  hoped  that  by  an  efficient  and  well  digested  system  to  be 

devised  thereafter,  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 

would  be  improved,  their  happiness  promoted,  and  their  liberties  et- 

tabhshed  on  a  firm  foundation.     The  bill  thus  introduced,  resulted  h^ 

the  act  of  July  26.  1836,  a  summiry  of  which  is  embraced  in  the 

fiiet  report  made  under  it,  by   the  officer  chiirged  with  that  duty. 

On  the  same  day,  Rev.  John  D.  Pigroi  whs  nominated  by  tJie  Guv- 

enor  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruaiioo,  and 
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imaiiiinoQsIj  confirmed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  To  ihiu 
gentleman  was  confided,  by  the  act  referred  to,  the  responsible  duty, 
among  other  things,  of  preparing  a  system  for  common  nchools,  and 
a  plan  for  a  University  and  its  branches. 


KXTSACT  FROM  iiOV.  MASON'b    SKCOMD    HKhSAGK. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  report  to  you  a 
system  for  the  government  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
tot  the  organization  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  State.  I  cannot, 
faoverer,  dismiss  the  subject  of  education  vrithout  endeavoring  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  the  truth,  that  in  it,  is  embraced  the  moat 
vital  interests  of  our  country,  and  that  no  object  within  the  province 
of  your  legislation,  should  demand  so  important  a  portion  of  your 
time  and  attention.  The  State  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  with  a  prudent  husbandry,  will  e^ual  our  utmost  wanti». 
The  University  of  Michigan  will  also  possess  an  endowment,  which 
will  enable  the  State  to  place  that  institution  upon  an  elevation  of 
eharacter  and  standing  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  thu 
Union.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  immediate  location  of  the 
Unirersity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  prima- 
ry schools. 

In  the  organisation  of  your  primary  schools,  which  are  the  found- 
ation upon  which  your  whole  system  of  education  mu!«t  be  based, 
the  first  measure  essential  to  their  success  and  good  government  is 
the  APPOTNTMBNT  OF  GOOD  TEACHERS,  of  the  highest  character,  botli 
moral  and  intelleotual.  Liberal  salaries  should  be  allowed  the  in- 
structor,  and  without  this,  you  may  rest  assured,  you  must  fail  in 
your  ol^ect;  as  individuals  in  all  respects  competent  to  the  charge  of 
yonr  schools  will  be  excluded  from  them  by  the  parsimoniousness  of 
their  compensation.  Let  me  also  sugge«t  that  you  adopt  a  pbbma- 
iTBirr  AND  cmFOBU  &TANDAR0  OF  WORKS  to  be  uscd  in  the  schools, 
and  that  in  the  studies  selected,  they  may,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 

Cicticable,  embrace  the  useful  and  practical  information  of  life. 
t  your  youth  be  taught  the  first  principles  in  morals,  in  science, 
and  m  government,  commencing  their  studies  in  the  primar}'  schools, 
elevating  its  grades  as  you  approach  the  distinct  seminary,  and  con- 
tiBae  its  progress  till  you  arrive  ^  at  the  University.  By  this  system 
▼our  children  will  acquire  practical  knowledge  for  afterlife,  ana  have 
mstilled  in  their  minds  at  an  early  day,  their  duties  as  citizens,  and 
above  all,  their  obligations  to  the  Searching  Power  of  another  world. 

In  contemplating  the  Past,  and  dwelling  on  the  Future,  we  are  for- 
cibly reminded  that  if  our  government  is  to  outlive  the  term  herata- 
fore  allotted  to  Republics,  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  diffttsioa  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  people,  and  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 
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power  of  a  liberal  aiid  enlightoDedpubUc  **  a6  tbo  palladium  of  a 
tree  government — the  sugis  of  our  Federal  existence/'  Let  us  not 
tmppoee  that  we  are  beyond  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  other 
nations.  Guard  the  education  of  the  vising  generation. '  Teach  them 
in  earliest  lessona  of  life>  the  great  principle  upon  which  their  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  and  keep  before  their  minds  those  scenes  of 
American  glory  which  have  cnicfly  contributed  to  immortalize  the 
American  name. 

STSTEM    OF  PrBLIC  INSTRUCTION — AS     REPORTED    BY  THE    9CPERINTEH- 

DXMT. 

The  plan  reported  defined  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  school 
districts — ^the  duties  of  district  officers — of  township  officers,  of 
school  inspectors,  and  of  townships — ^proposed  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  and  plans  for  school  houses — the  establishment  of  academies 
as  branches  of  the  University,  and  a  method  of  organiaation  for  the 
University,  and  also  defined  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instmction. 

The  officers  of  the  system  proposed  for  school  districts,  were 
moderator,  vice  moderator,  director  and  assessor,  and  three  township 
school  inspectors,  with  the  township  clerk  as  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  evinces 

the  high  estimation  in  which  that  officer  viewed  the  system  of  Frsb 

Schools,  as  connected  with  education  in  a  government  like  ours.     He 

says: 

■^It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  too,  that  common  schools  are  truly 
republican.  The  great  object  is  to  furnish  good  instruction  in  all 
the  elementary  and  common  branches  of  knowledge,  for  all  classes 
of  community,  as  ^ood  indeed  for  the  poorest  boy  of  the  State,  as  &e 
rich  man  can  furnish  for  his  children*  with  all  his  wealth.  The  object 
is  universal  education — the  edncaUon  of  every  individual  of  all  classes. 
The  great  thinff  which  has  rendered  the  Prussian  system,  so  popular 
sad  efficient,  which  has  so  strongly  attached  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  made  it  an  essential  element  of  the  social  state,  is  its  truly 
republican  character.  It  is  this  feature  of  Free  Schools  which  has 
nurtured  and  preserved  pure  republicanism  in  our  own  land.  In 
the  public  schools,  all  classes  are  blended  together;  the  rich  mingle 
with  the  poor,  and  are  educated  in  company.  In  their  sportive 
gambols  a  common  sympathy  is  awakened;  all  the  kindlier  sensibil- 
ities of  the  heart  are*  excited,  and  mutual  attachmentn  are  formed 
whioh  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  soothing  and  happy  influence  through 
life.  In  these  schools  the  poor  are  as  likely  to  excel  as  the  rich,  tor 
there  is  no  monopoly  of  talent,  of  industry,  or  acquirements.  It  was 
the  ceaseless  application  and  untiring  perseverance  of  Franbuk,  and 
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not  his  wealtb,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence.  It  is  thi 
sy&tpm  which  brings  forward  and  elevates  to  places  of  distinction,  4 
dae  proportion  of  that  class  of  citizens  which  the  Romans  caller 
new  men — men  who  owe  nothing  either  to  birth  or  fortune — ^but  a] 
to  the  Free  Schools  and  their  own  exertions.  It  is  this  principle  € 
nniversiil  education  adopted  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  cherished  by  thei 
descendants  through  succeeding  generations,  which  has  giyen  thez 
and  their  sons  pre-eminence.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ad 
mirably  adapted,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  prostrate  all  distinctioQ 
arising  from  mere  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune.  By  means  c 
the  public  schools,  the  poor  boy  of  to-day,  without  the  protection  < 
father  or  mother,  may  be  the  man  of  learning  and  influence  of  tc 
morrow;  he  may  accumulate,  and  die  the  poasessor  of  thousandi 
he  may  reach  the  hichest  station  in  the  Republic,  and  the  treasure 
of  his  mind  may  be  the  richest  legacy  of  the  present  to  coming  gen 
erations.  Whilst  the  reverse  of  all  this  may  be  true  of  the  younij^  scio 
of  wealth  and  power,  proud  and  aecomplished  as  he  may  be  m  pel 
son.  and  gifted  also  by  nature  with  the  nighest  order  of  intellect,  aoi 
blessed  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  usefulness,  the  long  cherishe 
hopes  of  doatiog  parents  and  the  brightest  youthful  visions  of  risinj 
greatness,  may  all  be  disappointed  in  some  thoughtless  moment  < 
nnffovemed  passion,  and  his  sun  go  down  in  the  gloom  of  midnigt 
daraness.  Let  Free  Scuools  be  established  and  maintained  in  pei 
petuity  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  aristocrae 
m  our  land;  for  the  monopoly  of  wealui  is  powerless  when  mind  i 
allowed  freely  to  come  m  contact  with  mmd.  It  is  by  erectin; 
a  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  can  be  done  only  b 
allowing  a  monopoly  to  the  rich — a  monopoly  of  learning,  as^well  a 
of  wealth — that  such  an  aristocracy  can  be  established.  But  tb 
operation  of  a  Free  School  system  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  pre 
vent  the  erection  of  this  barrier." 

Another  feature  which  was  presented  to  the  consideration  of  th 

Legislature,  was  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  suffer  non 

to  grow  up  in  ignorance.     For  this  purpose,  the  Superintendent  sug 

gested  that  all  persons  having  the  care  of  children,  should  be  requi 

red  to  send  them  to  school,  the  constitutional  portion  of  each  yeai 

The  object  to  be  attained  was  the  welfare  of  the  individual  instructed 

and  the  security  of  the  State;  and  the  reason  given  was,  that  th 

State  had  the  right  to  require  the  education  of  all  children  an< 

youth,  and  to  impose  upon  all  to  whom  their  management  and  car 

are  committed,  the  duty  of  educating  them.     In  carrying  out  thi 

idea,  the  Superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  not  be  consia 

tent  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  to  prohibit  private  sem 

ioaries,  but  that  it  was  consistent^  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  lette 

of  our  institutions,  to  place  the  pablic  schools  upon  high  and  elevates 
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gmncf,  (o  miike  them  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  comnui- 
tfty;  to  place  them  on  snefa  a  footing  as  to  famish   the  be§t 
intriietion,  not  on^j  in  the  more  commoo,  but  in  all  the  higher 
brtnehes  of  elemenurj  kaowledge*     '*But,"  saja  the  Saperintendent, 
*4ie  most  perfe€t  organization  of  the  entire  system  in  all  the  varied 
dep«ntraent8  of  instruction  must  fail' of  securing  the  desired  results 
withmit  a  snfficient  number  of  ooupwvmvt  teachxbs."     To  this  end* 
k  was  suggested,  as  a  subject  for  consideration,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  fix,  by  law,  a  minimum  price,  below  which  no 
teacher  should  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  public  fund,  and  to 
ffomde  prospectively  that  every  teaoher  of  the  pubiic  schools  shail  hues 
leak  through  a  regular  course  of  training,  and  received  his  diploma 
from  the  academic  board,  setting  forth  his  qualiBcations  as  a  teacher. 
It  was  suggested,  in  relation  to  the  public  money,  whether  any  town* 
ship  ought  to  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  fund, 
which  (tid  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  maintain 
an  XFFrciENT  School  Board.     It  was  recommended  that  the  acthre 
agents  of  the  schools,  upon  whose  activity  and  energy  the  success 
of  the  system  would  depend,  be  few  as  possible,  their  duties  clearly 
defined,  and  their  services  paid  for;  that  the  time  of  any  man  was 
his  property,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  public  without  remu- 
neration. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  legislature  provide,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  for  distrtot  libbabibs.  The  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  all  fines  the  equivalent  for  exemptions  from  military  duty, 
snd  a  district  tax  of  $10,  were  suggested  as  establishing  the  basts  of 
a  fbnd  for  the  purpose. 

A0ADEMIK8  OB  BRANOUSS. 

The  original  plan,  as  reported,  provided  that  any  county  contain- 
ing a  given  number  of  inhabitants,  should  be  entitled  to  an  academy 
of  the  highest  grade,  as  a  branch  ot  the  University,  on  condition  that 
Ihe  board  of  supervisors  should  procure  an  eligible  site,  and  cause 
suitable  buildings  to  be  erected,  such  as  should  be  deemed  sufficient, 
uid  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Ths 
^rd  of  supervisors  were  to  appoint  six  **  wise  and  dL^creet  p4*r- 
*Mis,"  who,  togethtr  with  one  nppotnted  by  ti)e  Sup^rin tendon t^ 
^re  to  constitute  the  board  of  trustees.    Of  thi^  academie  board, 
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(he  jadge  of  probate  and  tbe  two  assooiate  judgeti  of  the  cuoatj,  w«te 
to  be  exqfima  members,  and  the  countj  clerk,  clerk  ex-cgitAo  of  the 
board.  The  tm&tees  were  to  superintend  itii  jj^eneral  coDceiaa,  ap- 
p<Mnt  professors  and  teachers,  and  make  a  report  to  a  hoard  of  vim- 
tan.  Thiii  board  was  to  consbt  of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed 
annaally,  one  by  the  supervisors,  and  two  by  the  Superintendetti.  It 
was  to  be  their  duty  to  visit  the  academy  at  its  annual  exaoainatioa, 
to  inquire  into  its  condition,  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  board  ef 
trustees,  and  forward  their  report  to  the  Superintendent. 

For  the  support  of  these  institutions  it  was  proposed  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  cause  to  be  raised  by  the  coimty,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  should  be  apportioned  to  it  from  the  income  of  the  UniversiQr 
fund.  In  each  academy  were  to  be  three  departments — one  for  tbe 
education  of  teachers,  one  for  the  higher  branches  of  English  educa- 
tion, and  one  for  clajisical  learning.  The  course  of  instruction  for 
the  teachers*  class,  to  be  three  years;  this  department  to  be  open* 
without  charge,  to  all  who  wished  to  fit  themselves  for  the  business  of 
teaching,  on  pledge  of  teaching  at  least  four  years,  under  a  forfeiture, 
if  they  did  not  Tuition  for  Englisli  department  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars,  and  for  the  classical,  twelve.  Whenever  any  county  complied 
with  these  requirements,  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  appropriation 
of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  books.  In  the  nucii- 
sr's  drpartment  the  following  studies  were  recommended:  the  Eng- 
lish language,  writing  and  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  and  writteOi 
and  book  keeping,  geography  and  general  history  combined,  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration 
and  surveying,  natural  philosophy  and  elementsof  astronomy,  geolo- 
gy and  chemistry,  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  select  portions  of  the  laws  and  duties  of  public  officers, 
principles  of  teaching,  rhetoric,  algebra,  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  being,  and  his  relative  duties. 

TIIE  UNIVKHSiry. 

The  additional  and  general  interest  created  by  a  change  of  the  or 
ganio  law  m  1850,  in  placing  the  University  under  the  control  oi 
Regents  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  consequent  questions  of  policy 
which  ha^e  arisen  in  relation  to  this  institution,  renders  it  wH  ooly 
desirable,  but  an  object  of  the  deepest  inporianoe  to  trace  with  eare 
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the  history  of  logislAlion   in   re^rd  to  it.     For  this  reason,  it  is 

deemed  important  to  give  much  of  it,  in  detail.     The  following  ex- 

toot  coatttins  the  plan  of  goremment  for  this  institution  suggested 

bj  the  6rst  Superintendent: 

In  the  organization  of  the  Uuiversity,  it  will  be  proper  and  ne- 
ce:»&arj  to  create  a  Board  of  Regents  to  superintend  and  manage  its 
general  concerns.  The  powers  to  be  vested  in  this  Board,  and  its 
duties  may  and  ought  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Board  of  Re* 
cents  shall  consist  of  the  Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Chief 
Jastice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chancellor  of 
the  State,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  shall  bo  ez-oficio 
BMmbers,  and  twelve  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  Of 
these  twelre,  three  shall  continue  in  office  four  years,  three  three 
years,  three  two  years,  and  the  remaining  three  one  year,  to  be  dc- 
termifled  by  drawing.  This  arrangement  will  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature,  after  the  <irst  organization,  to  appoint  three  annually. 
Of  this  Board,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  ex-officio  Secretary. 
The  Regents  shall  htive'  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  en- 
act laws  for  the  government  of  the  University,  to  confer  degrees,  to 
appoint  n  Chancellor,  and  the  prescribed  number  of  professors  in  the 
aereral  departments,  and  the  requisite  number  of  tutors,  also  to  de- 
termine their  respective  salaries;  to  appoint  a  steward  and  fix  the 
mount  of  his  salary.  The  university  shall  consist  of  three  depart- 
aiente: 

1.  The  department  of  literature,  .science  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  department  of  law. 

;<.  The  department  of  medicine. 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  there  should 
ultimately  be  established  the  following  professorships: 
One  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Modern  Languages. 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 
Philosophy  of  History  and  Logic. 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Moral  Philosophy. 
Theology. 
Political  Economy. 
'*       Mathematics 
•*       Natural  Philosophy. 
**       Chemistry. 
*'       Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
•*       Botany  and  Zoology. 
"       Fine  arts. 

**       Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 
tile  department  of  law  should  consist  of  the  follovring  professor- 

One  of  International  Law. 
**      Common  Law  and  Eqiuty. 
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One  of  Constitutional  and  Statute  Law. 
"       Commercial  and  Maritime  Law. 
**      Jurisprudence. 
In  the  department  of  medicine  there  should  be  the  following  pi 
fessorships: 

One  of  Anatomy. 
"       Surgery. 
••       Patnology. 
*'       Practice  of  Physic. 
"       Obstetrics. 
"       Materia  Mcdica. 

The  immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  must  i 
ceBsarily  be  intrusted  to  their  respective  faculties.  The  Regents  al^ 
iMive  the  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  prescri) 
vnder  the  advisement  of  the  professorships,  the  books  and  authoriti 
to  be  used  in  the  several  departments.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  report  annually  to  the  board  of  visitors,  t 
•condition  of  the  University »  the  amount  of  its  expenditures,  the  no] 
ber  of  its  professors  and  tutors,  the  number  of  students  in  the  scvel 
departments,  and  in  the  different  c]as.ses,  and  texc-books  used, 
be  aecompanied  with  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  coming  yej 
The  board  of  visitors,  to  consist  of  five,  shall  be  appointed  annual 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  But  the  question  n 
arise,  and  it  is  an  important  one  and  must  be  met,  can  an  instiluti 
on  a  scale  thus  magnificent  be  sustained?  It  is  confidently  believi 
that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  wants  of  the  Siale  will  requi 
such  an  institution,  and  when  iU  resources  will  be  dmpiy  sufiicic 
to  sustain  it.  With  a  population  already  e.\ceediag  two  hundr 
thousand  souls,  and  floods  of  immigration  of  intelligent,  entorprisi 
and  educated  men.  pouring  in  upon  us,  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
suppose  that  the  wants  of  the  State  will  not  soon  require  a  «ap< 
structure  of  fair  proportions,  on  a  foundation  thus  broad,  would  b<j 
severe  reflection  upon  the  foresight  and  patriotism  of  the  age.  A 
to  suppose  that  such  an  institution  cannot  be  sustained,  would  se« 
to  bo  a  contradiction  of  the  known  laws  by  which  human  affairs  a 
governed.  Let  the  State  move  forward  as  prosperously,  for  a  ft 
years  to  come,  as  it  has  for  a  few  years  past,  and  one-half  of  the  rev 
nue  arising  from  the  University  fund,  will  sustain  an  institution  od 
scale  more  magnificent  than  the  one  proposed,  and  sustain  it  too,  wi 
only  a  mere  nominal  admittance  fee;  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
be  desired.  And  this  fee,  say  i\0  from  each  student,  may  be  a 
plied  to  the  increase  of  the  library.  The  institution  would  then  pr 
sent  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  learning,  an  university  of  the  fii 
order,  open  to  all,  tuition  free.  It  is  not  to  be  expectea,  nor  will 
be  necessary,  that  all  the  professorships  should  be  filled  at  the  coi 
nencement  of  its  career.  One-half  the  number  judiciously  appoioti 
and  arranged  could  ad  interim  discharge  the  duties  of  the  wbol 
tbey  oonld  do  so  without  difficulty,  until  the  wants  of  the  institutu 
•ad  the  state  of  its  funds  should  warrant  the  completion  of  the  pli 
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Bat  in  laying  tbe  foundations  of  a  superstructure  to  be  raised  in  jatt 
aad  equal  proportions,  and  to  be  continued,  as  we  trust,  through  all 
succeeding  ages,  liberal  and  ample  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
anticipated  wants  of  a  high-minded  and  growing  people.  Present 
appearances  warrant  the  belief  that  the  income  of  tne  University  fund 
cannot  fall  short  of  ^50,000  per  annum.  One-half  of  this  sum  will 
be  amply  suflScicnt  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  several  academies  as 
branches  of  the  Vniversity,  and  the  remaining  half  will  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  sustain  tbe  parent  institution  on  a  scale  a?  grand  and  mag- 
Bificent  as  that  proposed. 

Bat.  there  is  another  question  to  be  considerud,  and  one  which  re- 
quires a  more  detailed  exnmination  than  can  now  be  given  to  it.  It 
is  the  propriety  of  engrafting  upon  an  institution  destined  for  public 
educaUOD  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts, 
the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  great 
master-spirits  of  the  human  race,  states  the  true  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  gives  a  conclusive  reason  for  it.  He  says — "  to  disincor- 
porate any  particular  science  from  general  knowledge  is  one  great 
unpediment  to  its  advancement.  For  there  is  a  supply  of  light  and 
infermatiou,  which  the  particulars  and  insUinccs  of  one  science  do 
yield  and  present  for  the  framing  and  correcting  the  axioms  of  an- 
other science,  in  their  very  truth  and  notion.  For  each  particular 
science  has  a  dependence  upon  universal  knowledge,  to  be  augment- 
ed and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  thereof."  In  an  address  de- 
lirered  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Dane  Law  College,  as  a  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University,  President  Quincy  made  the  follow- 
ing lucid  remarks: — **Iu  bo  way,  perhaps,  can  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine be  better  illustrated,  than  oy  the  history  of  the  progress  of  tbe 
English  law,  from  its  ancient,  barbarous,  and  perplexed,  to  its  present 
cultivated  and  lucid  state.  So  long  as  it  was  disincorporated  from 
genera]  knowledge,  and  pursued  exclusively  under  the  guidance  of 
professional  men,  in  the  Inns  of  Courts,  or  in  offices  of  practitioners, 
Its  outline  was  obscure,  its  aspect  forbidding  and  mysterious;  none 
dared  to  pretend  to  master  it,  except  the  regularly  iniiiated;  and  to 
some  of  tnese,  its  reason  was  a  closed  book,  which  they  had  not  the 
strength  or  patience  to  open.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  common 
law  introduced  among  tne  branches  of  University  education,  than  it 
became  liberalized  and  refined.  Its  particular  light  was  augmented 
and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  of  universal  knowledge.  Its  fdr- 
sign  jargon  was  abandoned.  Its  technicalities  were  dimmished— by 
ihe  labors  of  Blackstone  the  rough  scene  was  changed.  After  the 
pablioation  of  his  work,  men  of  general  science  began  to  think  andtft 
speak  of  the  English  law,  as  of  a  subject  which  could  be  understood 
without  the  exclusive  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  it.  Professional 
men  also,  their  progress  thus  facilitated,  found  more  leisure  themselToa 
to  pursue  general  science.  From  the  hour  when  the  great  magiciaa^ 
Blackstone,  standing  in  the  halls  of  Oxford,  stretched  his  scientific 
wand  over  the  *  illimitable  ocean,  without  bound,'  where,  to  the  uur 
bstnicted  eye,  '  cold,  hot|  moist,  dry,  in  their  pregnant  causes  auxed« 


s^med  to  strive  for  the  mastery/  confusioa  disappeared.  In  ius  oVtw 
was  seen  a  well  proportioned,  well  cemented  fabric^  pleasing  to  lb 
sight,  satis&ctory  to  the  taste,  approved  by  the  judgment,  its  arch! 
tectural  principles  just,  ita  parts  orderly  and  harmonious,  in  whie 
justice  was  found  consorting  with  reason^  and  controveray  guided  b 
the  spirit  of  truth,  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  victory.  Thus,  under  th 
joint  influences  of  a  through  legal  education  and  of  general  science 
it  may  confidently  be  anticipated,  that  the  destinies  ot  the  professio 
of  the  law  will  daily  become  more  and  more  elevated  and  refined. 
What  the  learned  President  here  affirms  in  regard  to  the  science  o 
law,  and  its  corresponding  art  and  profession,  is  equally  true,  witl 
some  slight  modifications,  of  the  science  of  roedicine,  and  its  correi 
ponding  art  and  profession.  The  science  has  been  enlarged  and  rec 
tified,  and  the  profession  elevated  and  rendered  more  permanent]' 
beneficial  to  the  hulnan  family,  by  its  connection  with  general  know] 
edge.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  place  for  the  in 
vestigation  of  the  sciences  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and  the  stud^  <3 
the  professions  thereunto  belonging,  than  at  the  fountain  head  of  ligt 
and  intelligence.  The  advantages  resulting  to  each  profession,  froo 
this  connection  with  general  literature  and  science,  must  be  strikingli 
obvious.  So  much  so  indeed  as  to  excite  wonder,  on  the  slighter 
reflection,  that  a  disconnection  should  ever  have  been  tolerated. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  such^a  connection,  iti 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  study  of  theology,  as  a  profession,  cai 
ever  be  made  a  separate  department  of  the  Unlversitj.  There  is  n 
connection,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  there  never  will  be,  betweel 
church  and  State  under  our  govemment.  We  have  therefore  no  es 
tablishment,  and  consequently  no  ministry  to  provide  for  it.  The  dii 
ferent  denominations,  being  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the  training  of  the  mimstrj 
of  their  respective  churches  as  they  may  deem  most  advisable.  Th< 
control  and  management  of  this  business  of  right  belongs  to  ihem 
and  it  would  be  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  assume  to  inter 
fere  in  itc  direction.  But  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of  the  science 
of  theology  are  concerned,  they  necessarily  come  within  the  eompsBi 
of  that  ffeneral  knowledge,  with  which  every  well  educated  younj 
man  ought  to  be  acquainted.  The  mighty  evidences  of  the  divin< 
existence,  resulting  from  the  unnumbered  manifestations  of  contri 
vance  and  design  throughout  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mindi 
and  the  basis,  on  which  Christianity  has  reared  its  stupendous  fabric, 
and  founds  its  claims  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  world, 
would  be  fruitful  topics  for  the  predilections  of  such  a  professorshif 
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should  then  have  presented  to  our  view  the  spectacle  of  an  Univer- 
sity, on  the  broadest  foundation,  and  splendidly  endowed,  but  with- 
out students;  while  private  institutions,  struggling  for  existence,  witl 
comparatively  few  advantages,  would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  Am 
chiifltianity  is  the  religion  of  our  people,  it  must  be  recogniiad  a» 


oMfttng  within  tUe  circle  of  general  knowiedgv,  ihough  tbey  will  svJ* 
kr  no  interterence  id  the  formation  of  their  religioun  opinions.     It  m 
all  important  to  secure  the  interent  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
m  the  welfare  of  the  Univeriity.     But  the  great  mass  of  them  will 
be  fovnd  attached  to  the  different  deuomiaaiions  of  christians.     Noth* 
iag,  tiierefore,  should  be  done  to  excite  jealousy,  or  create  alarm. 
And  ii  is  equally  important  that  no  religious  test  be  introduced*  but 
that  every  individual  be  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and 
to  worship  as  his  conscience  shall  dictate.     No  flourishing  institution 
can  be  found,  which  does  not  embrace  as  much  as  is  here  proposed; 
every  attempt  on  a  different  plan  hitherto  made,  has  proved  an  entire 
ftiihire.     The  University  lately  established  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  a  professorship  of  the  character  here  contemplated;  and  as  the 
first  fruit  of  it.  a  splendid  production  has  recently  been  presented  to 
die  public  in  a  volume  of  lectures,  written  in  the  most  captivating 
style,  and  filled  with  the  clearest  logical  argumentation,  and  abound- 
ing m  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views.     Such  a  professorship, 
thus  filled,  would  secure  to  any  institutien  unbounded  confidence. 
And  the  men  who  founded  that  seat  of  learning  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  talented  of  our  country,  enlightened  and  liberal  in 
their  vf^ws,  and  belonging  to  the  different  religious  persuasions.    We 
find  among  them  an  ex -president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hoa 
Benjamin  F.  Butler — the  present  distinguished  attorney -ffeneral,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  council  of  the  University,  and  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  a  professorship  ih  the  department  of  lew.     The 
fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  many  worthy  and  enlightened  men,  Sffainst  state  institu- 
tiotts.     And  it  is  often  said  of  late,  that  State  institutions  do  not  flou- 
rish.    This  feeling  has  originated  from  the  attempt  of  two  or  three 
States  to  exclude  everything  in  the  form  of  religion  fh)m  thehr  Uni- 
Tersities.     The  moral  sense  of  the  community  was  found  to  be  against 
ikie  plan,  and  the  institutions  could  not  flourish;  for  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  patronise  the  higher  semi- 
naries <ff  learning.     And  the  consequence  was,  difllculties  ensoed, 
and  private  institutions  rose  up  around  them  and  prospered.    The 
tmth  is,  the  nature  of  man  is  such,  that  the  result  might  have  been 
anticipated.    There  is  a  medium  between  bigotry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  aibeism  on  the  other.    And  the  success  o/^the  University,  its 
lifie,  energy,  character  and  usefulness,  will  essentidly  depend  on  the 
adoption  of  that  medium  course.    In  Brown  University,  the  different 
denominations  have  ever  been  conjointly  engaged  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  letters.    Diflioulties  may  be  created  in  anticipation,  but  ihej 
vBI  generally  be  found  on  a  nearvsr  inspection  to  be  imaginary.  Sobks 
■WT  complain  if  they  cannot  have  the  entire  control,  but  the  great 
hooV  of  the  people  will  be  satisfied.     In  respect  to  the  assertion 
dMt  state  institutions  do  not,  and  cannot  flourish,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  history  of  the  past  proves  directly  the  reverse. 
Tbe  oldest  and  most  venerable  institutions  in  our  land  are  emphat- 
ically i.tate  institutions;  tbey  were  planted,  came  up,  increased  ift 
tUtsre,  and  attained  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  manhood,  under 
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(be  guidance  and  p^^^ronage  of  the  stnte.  There  have  been  no  fail 
«re6,  except  in  the  cases  named,  and  obvionsly  for  the  reason  ^mga 
ed.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  al!  the  celebrated  European  Univei 
nties;  they  are  state  fnstitution$:,  founded,  sostained  and  directed  bi 
the  state.  It  is  all  important  that  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  it 
constitution  and  order,  be  such  aa  to  secure  the  confidence  of  thi 
liberal  minded  of  all  denominations,  and  then  it  may  be  expected 
that  they  will  give  it  countenance  and  support. 

PRIVATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

But  there  is  another  question,  involving  important  consideration] 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  that  has  just  now  beei 
discussed,  and  it  is  one  that  justly  demands  the  exercise  of  the  sound 
eet  discretion.  It  is  the  granting  to  private  associations,  acts  of  in 
corporation  with  university  powers.  Such  corporations,  if  the  fillii^ 
of  all  vacancies  is  vested  in  themselves,  contain  within  tlieir  owi 
body,  the  principle  of  self-preservation  and  perpetual  existence 
Thus  far,  they  are  independent  of  the  government,  and  cannot  b 
reached  by  any  power  in  the  state;  because  the  charter  is  held  to  fa 
sacred.  It  is  true,  the  riorht  of  supervision  may  he  retained,  ani 
also  the  right  of  repeal.  The  principle  adopted  m  New  York  is  t 
^ant  university  powers  only  on  condition  that  the  company  appl| 
mg  shall  have  $'25,000  in  appropriate  buildings, -and  H;  100,000  i 
funds,  secured  in  double  the  amount,  for  the  use  of  the  institution 
the  state  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  visitation.  The  object  c 
this  rule  is  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  such  institutions,  witbov 
any  fair  prospect  of  permanent  usefulness;  and  where  the  practice  ( 
granting  suoli  charters  has  obtained,  the  propriety  of  the  rule  caoD^ 
reasonably  be  questioned.  With  us,  as  a  state,  all  is  new;  and  w 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  principles,  and  form  such  rules  of  action 
as  on  mature  reflection  the  great  interests  of  learning  may  seem  t 
require.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  consideration  of  the  leg 
ieUture,  whether  it  will  be  desirable  to  incorporate  such  a  numbe 
of  private  associations  for  the  purposes  of  education,  as  will  bav 
tiie  effect  to  draw  off  the  attention  and  interest  of  any  considerab] 
portions  of  the  public  from  the  institution  founded  by  the  State. 

BUWXnXTSgnZKT  OF  PUBUO   IKSTRITCTIOK. 

'fhe  duties  of  this  officer  were  proposed  to  be  as  follows: 

h  To  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report  exhibUing  tk 
comlidan  of  Ae  VviveriUy  arid  primary  school  funds i  also  of  the  pri 
nary  schools  and  of  the  University  and  its  branches,  and  all  suel 
matters  relating  to  his  office  and  the  public  schools  as  l^e  may  thin 
pn^r  to  communicate. 

%.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  for  making  all  reports  which  ma; 
be  required  of  the  district,  township,  academic  and  university  boardi 
and  suitable  regulations  for  conducting  all  proceedings  under  the  \\\ 
rolatittg  to  public  instruction,  and  transmit  the  SRme  with  such  io 
itmctions  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  organisation  and  govern 
i  of  the  public  schools,  with  aoch  directions  as  to  the  coarse  c 
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ita^66  a$  be  may  judge  adnwible*  to  the  aaveral  officers  intnisted 
with  their  management  and  care. 

9.  To  appoint  the  prescribed  number  of  trustees  and  visitors  in 
the  different  academic  boards,  and  the  annnid  board  of  visitors  to  the 
UiiiYefsity. 

4.  To  take  charge  of  a]l  University  and  school  lands  and  all  pther 
property  reserved  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  according  to  hw. 

5.  To  invest,  ail  moneys  arising  from  sale  of  such  limds  and  prop- 
erty as  directed  by  law. 

6.  To  apportion  the  income  of  the  University  fund  among  its 
bnuM^es  and  the  parent  institiitioB,  and  also  the  mcome  of  the  pri- 
Biary  sejiool  fiind  amoi^  the  seyeral  townthipe  and  dtieB  of  the 
State,  on  such  principles  as  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislatajre. 

7.  To  prepare  annually  a  table  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
University  and  each  of  its  branches;  also  the  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  l»e  paid  to  Ae  differaot  oountles  of  the  State  from  the  ineonie 
of  the  University  and  primary  school  funds  respectively,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

8.  To  notify  the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  of  the  amounts 
to  be  disbursed. 

9.  To  hear  and  decide  all  qitestiont  arising  under  the  public  school 
system. 

This  was  designed  to  give  him  the  power  of  putting  at  rest 
all  controversies  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  system  of  which 
he  has  the  supervision. 

The  provision  was  intended  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  under  the  administration  of  the  school  system  in  New 
York,  and  in  relation  to  which,  the  Superintendent  of  that  State,  Mr. 
Dlx,  had  said — '*if  the  system  has  any  defect,  it  is  that  the  Superin- 
tendent has  no  power  by  law  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  own  de- 
eiaions.'' 

The  report,  of  which  the  above  is  a  synopsis,  was  laid  before  the 
legislature  on  the  5th  day  of  January^  1B37.  On  the  18th  day  of 
February,  Mr.  Ward,  from  the  committee  on  education,  submitted  a 
report  concurring  in  the  views  presented  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
also  a  bill  authorizing  the  Superintendent  to  sell  the  lands  set  apart 
JBor  educational  purposes,  both  school  and  University,  and  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  law,  and  to  give  him  ihe 
care  and  disposition  of  all  the  lands  and  other  property  reserved  and 
granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  A  law  was  also  pass- 
ad  giving  to  the  Superintendent  generally,  the  powers  specified  in 
plan,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  related  to  the  decisions  of 
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qMStioiu  arismg  under  the  school  laws,  and  on  the  20th  day  of 
March  of  this  year,  was  approved  the  "act  to  provide  for  the  organ- 
ization and  support  of  schools/' 

This  law  also  carried  out  in  its  details  the  views  of  the  Saperinten* 
dent,  bat  did  not  give  to  Michigan  a  system  of  fms  schools.     It 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  school  districts,  with  the  offices  of 
moderator^  durector  and  asaessor,  and  defined  their  dutiea;  for  the 
aj^ropriation  of  a  share  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  "fines,  breaches 
of  penal  laws  and  exemption  froin  aEuIitary  duty."  to  evaiy  diatrbt  in 
which  the  inhatntanta  voted  a  tax  for  a  snitable  library  eaae,  mod  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  annually,  for  the  purchase  of  books; 
it  established  a  board  of  school  inspectors^  defined  the  datiea  of 
township  decks  relative  to  schoolsy  and  provided  for  the  distribation 
of  the  income  of  the  school  fand  among  the  school  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  scholars  in  aach»  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeen  years,  and  required  a  report  from  the  inqiectors  to 
the  county  clerk,  annually,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  the 
township,  the  number  from  which  reports  were  received  for  the 
year,  the  length  of  time  a  school  had  been  taufi[ht  for  the  year  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  the  amount  of  public  money  belonging  to  each 
district,  the  number  of  children  tattpht  in  each,  and  the  number 
belonging  to  each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,   the 
amount  of  public  moneys,  the  amount  raised  in  the  township  for 
schools,  and  the  manner  of  its  appropriation.    The  method  of  sup- 
porting the  schools  was  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  district,  in  proportion  to  its  valuation,  which  was  to  be 
obtained  by  a  transcript  of  the  township  assessment  roll.     The  diti- 
tricts  had  authority  to  levy  and  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district,  all  moneys  voted  by  the  district,  the  necessary  sums  for 
appendages  and  fuel,  and  for  purchasing  and  leasing  a  site  and  huil* 
ding,  hiring  or  purchasing  a  school  house — a  fund  to  be  raised  for 
this  purpose,  specially.     It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  su- 
perrisors  to  add  to  the  sums  to  be  raised  in  each  township  a  sum 
•qoal  to  that  apportioned  to  the  townships  from  the  income  of  the 
school  fund. 

THE    UNIVKHSirr. 

The  first  law  under  State  legislation,  establishing  this  institution, 
was  approved  March  IS,  1837.     Its  name  and  style  was  to  be  '"Tus 
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UnvKF.siTV  OF  MiciaoAN;**  its  objects  defined  to  be  "to  provide  die 
iBhabitants  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts/' 
Its  government  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Regents  to  consist  of  twelve 
members  and  the  Chancellor,  which  member  were  to  be  appointed 
bj  the  (Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate^ 
The  Governor,  Liealenant  Governor,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Chancellor  of  the  State  were  ez-officio  members.  It  was  made 
the  duty  uf  the  Regents  '*to  enact  laws  for  the  government,  of  fine 
Universitj;  to  appoint  the  preseribed  number  of  professors  and  tu- 
tois;  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  salaries."  The  University  was 
to  consist  of  three  departments — ^literature,  science  and  the  arts;  law, 
and  medicine.  The  professorships  to  be  established  under  the  law, 
to  be  appointed  as  the  wants  of  the  institution  might  require,  were 
as  follows: 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  one  of  an- 
eient  language,  one  of  modern  languages,  one  of  rhetoric  and  orato* 
17,  one  of  philosophy,  of  history,  logic  and  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  of  moral  philosophy  and  natural  theology,  indttdvng 
Ike  kiitcry  of  all  rdigkms,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  mathe- 
matics, one  of  natural  philosophy,  one  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
one  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  one  of  botany  and  zoology,  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  one  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture 

In  the  department  of  law,  one  of  natural,  international  and  consti- 
tutional law,  one  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  equity,  and  one  of 
•onuncrcial  and  maritime  law. 

In  the  department  of  medicine,  one  of  anatomy,  one  of  surgery, 
asie  of  physiology  and  pathology,  one  of  practice  of  physic,  one  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  one  of  materia 
medica  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  government  of  these  departments  was  entrusted  to  their  re- 
spective faculties,  but  the  Regents  had  power  to  regulate  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  professors,  the 
books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several  departments;  also  to 
•onfer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas.  The  fee  of  admission  was  nev- 
er to  exceed  ten  dollars,  and  the  institution  was  to  be  "  open  to  all 
persons,  resident  in  the  State,  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
lis  advantages,  vMout  charge  of  tuHion\  and  to  all  others,  under  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Regents. 
A  board  of  visitors,  five  in  number,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Siperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  was  "  to  make  a 
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personal  examinatiou  into  ihc  .state  of  tbe  Umversity,  ia  all  ito  de- 
jMirtmentSy  and  report  tbe  result  to  the  Superintendent,  suggesting 
8Qch  improTeinents  as  they  deemed  important.*' 

It  was  made  tbe  duty  of  tbe  Regents  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  af- 
birt  of  the  University;  tbe  amounts  of  expenditure;  tbe  number  of 
professors  and  tutors,  and  their  salaries;  the  number  of  students  in 
the  several  departments  and  in  the  different  classes;  the  books  of  in- 
struction used  and  such  other  information  as  the  Bocurd  nught  regwre, 
with  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  As  soon  as  tbe 
State  should  provide  funds  for  that  purpose,  the  Regents  were  to 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  lor  the  University 
oil  the  ground  to  be  designated  by  the  Legislature. 

It  was  made  their  duty,  together  with  tbe  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  estabush  such  bramcubs  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  State  as  should  be  authonzcd  by  tbe  Legislature,   and  to  pre- 
scribe needful  rules  and  regulations.     The  branches  were  excluded 
from  the  right  to  confer  degrees:.     In  connection  with  every  such 
branch,  there  was  to  be  an  institution  for  the  kducatiok  of  rsMALBS 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  whenever  suitable  buildings 
should  be  prepared.     In  each  of  the  branches  there  was  to  be  a  db* 
partmknt  of  agriculture,  with  competent  instructors  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  physiolgy  and  agricutural  chem- 
istry, and  experimental   and   practical   farming  and   agriculture.'* 
Whenever  such  branch  was  formed,  there  was  to  be  in  each  a  de- 
partment especially  appropriated  to  the  education   of  tbaohbbb 
voR  tbb  PRiMARr  SCHOOLS,  and  such  other  departments  as  tbe  Re- 
gents deemed  necessary.     Whenever  the  branches  were  c^tiblished, 
or  any  of  them,  there  was  to  be  apportioned  to  each,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  scholars  therein,  for  the  support  of  its  professors 
and  teachers,  such  sums  as  the  state  of  the  University  fund  should 
allow,  and  also  such  sums  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus. 
Tbe  Board  were  required  to  procure  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
plan  for  the  University  building,  which,  if  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  to  be  adapted. 

By  an  act  approved  March  20.  1837,  the  University  was  to  be  lo- 
cated in  or  near  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
upon  such  site  as  the  Regents  should  select,  which  site  was  to  6c 
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conveyed  to  the  Regents,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  for  that  express 
pvrpose,  free  of  eoet,  aod  the  site  was  to  iDclude  not  less  than  forlgr 


At  the  extra  session  of  this  year,  Gtov.  Mason,  in  behalf  of  the 
Regents,  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bepresentati  yes  a  communica- 
iioQ,  aaktng  for  the  foUowing  ameodments,  which  were  passed,  admI 
became  a  law  on  the  21st  of  June,  viz:  an  amendment  to  invest  (he 
board  with  power  to  elect  a  chanoellor,  and  prescribe  his  duties — to 
mtke  the  Goremor  president  of  the  board,  and  provision  authefrixing 
(lie  Regents  to  create  such  professorships  in  the  University  as  they 
might  deem  proper,  and  to  establish  branches  at  discretion. 

Authority  was  g^ven  to  the  Regents  to  expend  so  much  of  the  in« 
terest  arising  from  the  University  fund,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purehase  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  and  cabinet 
of  natural  histoty.  It  bad,  by  the  previous  law  of  Mareh  21,  1837, 
been  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  apply  the  income  of 
the  University  fund  to  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  should  aoeme 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  eetablishing  the  University. 

During  the  year,'as  an  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  edueatioa,  ikit 
*<  Jonraal  of  Education"  wae  established  in  Detroit,  under  the  auspi* 
ees  of  the  late  Senator  Lyen,  Dr.  Pitcher,  and  H.  R.  Sehooloivft; 
and  on  notion  of  Hob«  J.  M.  Howard,  the  Superiotettdeut  was  in- 
airaolBd  to  fnraisk  one  oopy  lo  eadi  board  of  iaspectOfs,  and  eue  to 
each  director  of  a  school  district 


xxTftACfr  raox  gov.  masok^s  thieo  msssaos. 
From  therepoKof  the  SuperHitendent,  you  will  receive  alMkeiie- 


infonnation  oonneoted  with  cm  schools  and  Unirenity.  He 
will  present  to  you  the  general  condition  of  the  common  schools,  a^d 
win  at  the  same  time,  suggest  to  your  consideration  such  amend- 
menta  to  our  exbting  school  laws,  as  may  appear  to  him  expedidfat 
and  desirable.  I  would,  however,  reeomoftend,  by  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant,  the  separaiim  </  ikeJinancUd  d^HtrtmerU/rom  $he  w* 
ii$utrif  dulieB  cf  the  cffice  of  Si^permtendent,  so  as  to  relieve  that  offi- 
cer from  duties  too  onerous,  amf  in  themselves^  ineoMutent. 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject  of  education  in  my  tOang^r 
coasmunicationsg  that  importitnt  as  the  subject  is,  I  feel  indispo- 
sed to  dwell  on  it  at  any  great  length,  sensible  that  your  feeliogs  and 
iatereata  are  alive  to  its  sucoess,  and  that  your  most  unremitting  ex- 
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dons  will  be  direcLed  lo  iu  &dvBDcemcai  Uirougboui  the  Sute 
■erj  free  govenimeDt  is  called  on  bv  &  principle  of  self- pre serrS' 
a,  to  afford  every  fccility  for  the  c  jncKtion  of  the  people.  TV 
ertj  of  a  people  csunot  be  forced  beyond  its  inteliigence.  TIm 
inth  American  Bepublics  exhibit  but  •Itemtite  scenes  of  anarch] 
d  despotism.  France,  in  the  day  of  her  bloody  struggles  for  free 
m,  was  overwhelmed  and  plunged  in  misery,  by  the  very  attenp 
make  her  free.     In  the  United  Stales  wo   witoeu  the  advADtaoa 

education,  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  and  liberty  of  ibe  people 
istory  points  out  the  ignorance  and  degradalion  of^  other  conntne* 
d  we  are  admonished  of  the  duties  before  us.  If  onr  own  otxu 
r  IB  ef  er  to  fall  from  ber  high  position  before  th«  world,  the  osnai 
ill  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people — if  she  is  to  reman 
liere  she  now  stands,  with  her  glory  undimmed,  (duatle  tvtry  ehUt 
the  land. 

Whilit  the  fond  will  be  sufficiently  great  for  tbi3  snf^iort  of  thi 
uversity,  on  the  broad  scale  intended  by  the  Legislature,  if  npplie* 

that  object  alone,  it  may  fall  short  of  that  purpose  when  direct 
.  to  ibe  numerous  branenea  which  seem  to  be  demanded  by  tbi 
«ple.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  portions  of  the  seventy 
o  sections  of  the  salt  spring  lands  be  set  apart  by  the  Legislaturi 

an  exclusive  fund  for  the  support  of  the  branches  of  the  Unirer 

svPMMimvoim'a  rsport. 
The  Superintendent  refers  to  the  fbltowing  acts  as  compritn^  wha 
ight  be  termed  (he  "  Micdtgax  School  Stbten,"  vii;  the  act  ti 
ovide  for  lie  disposition  of  the  Uiuvermly  and  primary  ackoo 
adi;  the  eet  to  provide  for  tiie  orgairisatioD  and  fOTemttcM  of  tki 
UTenity  with  bnmchea;  and  tbe  act  fin*  the  eat«M)*bB)eiit  aad  sif) 
>rt  of  th«  primiry  schools. 

No  change  was  recommeaded  in  the  system  of  primary  schooli 
M  prerione  laws  were  during  4hb  year  prepared  and  arranged  inb 
oode.  The  coounisuvien  were  notautborised  to  make  alterationa 
twerer,  and  the  school  laws,  with  all  ether  laws,  were  conaoliditei 
the  reriwd  slatntea  of  18S8.  A  ^ueation  of  great  isapertaaa 
u  brought  before  the  Legislature,  by  the  Bnperintendent,  reUtJUj 
<  the  poUcy  of  granting 

CBaBTUB  von  ntlTATB  OOLLSnS. 

llui  question,  in  the  new  of  the  Superialendent,  inrolTed  & 
igbeat  ooaiidenliwu  of  sound  public  policy  as  affecting  the  Stal 
laDtine  locome. 

"When  this  decision  is  finally  made,"  says  the  report,  "itwIH  so 
)q«in  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  to  detersive  whether  the  State  shal 
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^Tcnioally  aanuoe  the  fiiat  ntnkio  th«  RepnUbof  h^HUn,  by  fMod- 
ing  and  rearine  ap  an  instituii(»  of  noble  stature  and  jost  propor- 
tions, worthy  alike  of  the  State  and  of  learning,  and  equally  worthy 
the  naae  of  University,  or  whether  the  State  shall  nidmately  sink 
to  a  low  level  in  the  world  of  knowledge,  having  iaetbotions  uadar 
the  imposing  name  of  colleges,  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  without  funds,  without  cabinets,  without  appa- 
Tttae,  without  fibraries,  without  talents,  without  character  and  with- 
out the  ability  of  ever  maintaittio|^  them.  If  one  is  granted,  otheia 
must  be,  and  there  is  no  limit  If  one  village  obtains  a  charter  for 
a  college,  all  others  must  have  the  same  favor.  In  proportion  as 
they  increase  in  number,  just  in  that  proportion  will  be  their  decrease 
of  power  to  be  useful." 

In  aid  of  this  view  of  Hhe  question,  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
aehokPTS  were  obtained,  among  whom  were  the  names  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  Edward  Everett,  President  Homphrey,  Prasident  Mellvalne 
and  others.    The  question  was  submitted  to  these  distingfuished  gen- 
tlemen in  a  letter  of  the  Bnperintendent  requesting  'the  result  of  thenr 
obeervations  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  higher  branches  of  lit- 
eralwre  and  scienoe  by  the  mnltipttcaition  of  oniversitiee  and  eoUc^ 
in  the  United  States.    In  the  creation  of  the  higher  instituticme  a 
qneatioQ  has  arisen,  in  the  oommeneement  of  our  exieience  as  a  State, 
whether  we  shall  grant  to  an  indeBnite  nnmber  of  private  assoda- 
tiona  the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  or  for  the  preaent  eodeeatrate 
oar  ctneigies  in  one  miiveraity."    To  ibis.  President  Waylasd  ib- 
ified:  '^that  so  far  ae  he  waa  qualified  t»  judge,  the  pkm  of  oeoeeft- 
trating  your  energiea  in  one  vaiveniiy,  is  loeompaMMy  prefaraMelo 
that  of  granting  univenity  chaitera  to  en  indefinite  muaher  of  pri- 
vate inetittttio^s.    By  a  grea^numbnr  of  small  and  biidly  eppointeld 
ooD^ges  yom  wUl  in<»eaae  the  nonmally  edueated  men,  hot  yoa  wfll 
decrease  the  power  of  education,  beeanae  it  will  be  Uttie  else  hot  the 
jume."  JThe  Dq)ly  of  Mr.  Everett  was  in  subatanee,  that  npiRoeing 
the  condUtion  of  Michigan  to  be  the  same  as  moat  other  infeat  pdili- 
cal  communities,   he  should  think  that  one  institntion  of  a  high 
cnrder  would  be  as  much  as  we  could  expect  to  firnnd  and  sustain  at 
the  first    'Tou  will  not  undeintand  me,'^  says  Mr.  Everett;  '*as  at  aU 
nnderrating  the  importance  of  acadamies  and  schools.    I  deem  them 
quite  as  important  as  colleges.    Good  common  schools  are  the  baaii 
«f  every  wise  system  of  popular  education.    But  it  is  not  useful  to 

grant  to  academkk  and  schools  the  privUege  of  confenrhig  dqpreea. 
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VbmfxA  ceU^  m  liasMwliiiieUft»  wts  foimtfed  in  t«i6.  There  was 
no  odier  college  m  Kew  England  till  1700,  when  Yale  was  founded. 
If  the  question  is  between  one  well  endowed  and  smply  prorided 
iMiitationf  and  seferal  lai^isking  on  art  inadequate  public  and  pri- 
rate  patronage — which,  if  several  are  attempted,  vvill  be  apt  to  be 
their  eondtuon — ^it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  deoision  nmst  be 
far  the  former/' 

President  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  vrym  of  the  opinion  that  much 
depended  on  circttmstances— the  public  fund,  thechameter  and  Dum- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  the  probability  of  umUnp  in  the  patronage  of 
one— people  of  different  talents,  prejudices,  literary  tsste,  and  eape- 
eisily  diSerent  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  If  all  these  could  be  con- 
oebtrated  harmoniously,  it  might  be  best  to  confine  their  energies  to 
one,  for  a  time — that  if  all  religious  men  were  excluded,  the  institu- 
tion would  become  infidel.    Serious  peo^e  would  not  send  their  sons 
to  such  an  institution;  that  no  amount  of  Aiods  per  se  creat<)d  a  col- 
]e^»  and  thst  any  amount  of  talent  would  not  alone  command  suc- 
cess— that  there  must  be  haronmy  and  eo-operation,  and  he  sugges- 
ted "that  the  Legblature  should,  forthe  present,  look  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  only  ouc  State  UmTersity.  to  receive  the  ample  endowments 
the  State  is  able  to  afibrd;  that  they  should,  from  the  cooM»enocraent, 
guard  agamst  the    evils  of  an   undue  muWpticattetn  of  c€ikge$, 
and  in  order  to  do  this»  that  no  charier  shouM  be  granted  to  any 
aMOMatfeUi  oaly  on  the  condition  of  having  procured  such  an  amount 
of  fiwds  aa  will  aeciite  reqieetability  by  siqpplylng  able  professors, 
and  te  pr«iper  coHagc  aoooaMnodatkms.    PresMent  Hollvame  eon- 
aidered  that  with  die  property  devoted  to  college  education  in  Mchi- 
gmi»  the  State  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  taldng  and  holding  digni* 
fied  gfomd  on  this  .subject:  of  bulMing  a  l»«akwater  against  the 
winds  and  waves,  by  which  other  leas  independent  mstfCntions  arc  in 
dis^gar  of  being  overwhelmed,  and  recommended  that  it  bo  improved 
by  having  but  onepiaee  of  df^reef  in  Michigan. 

From  these  opinions  and  others  similar,  the  8u]*ernitcndeDt  ex- 
proased  the  opinion  that  'Hhe  multiplication  of  institutions  under  the 
imposing  name  of  universities  and  colleges,  was  to  be  regarded  sb 
an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  as  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  interesti 
of  Hlaratttra.  scienee  and  the  arts/'  and  recommended  that  the  Re- 
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gMte  of  the  Untrersity  be  empowered  to  grant  ehartcn^  for  colleges 
mAf  on  eoadilioii  that  the  aasoeiadoB  applying  shall  hare  actually 
iMved  Ibr  die  use.  of  the  inaitttttkm  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
aaad  dollars ;  that  of  this  sum,  €fty  thousand,  at  least,  shouM  tie 
invested  in  suitable  buildings  and  other  accommodatious,  and  the 
balance  secured  so  that  the  fbll  amount  of  the  interest  arising  there- 
ftom  should  be  yearly  avMlable  for  Che  suppoii  of  the  college,  so 
long  as  it  should  continue  in  operation,  reserving  to  the  State  the 
riffht  ^  riekaUon^  and  requfri?^  an  anntsal  r&port 

On  the  19th  of  Jsnuary,  of  this  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  '*to  incorpo- 
rate the  Tnutees  of  Michigan  College."  The  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Howard  was  chairman,  who  made  a 
majority  report,  and  aUo  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  institution. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Su- 
perintendent, or  see  the  propriety  of  restricting  the  power  in  ques- 
tiont  exclusively  to  (he  8tato  institution.  The  institution  proposed  to 
be  tneorporated,  in  its  inception,  had  conteniplBted  a  school,  to  be  or- 
gnniaed  on  the  manual  labor  plan,  and  was  designed  ultimately  as  a 
college.  Owing  to  financial  embarrassments,  the  *'  colony  scheme" 
was  abandoned.  A  subscription  of  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  had 
been  raised  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and 
•evnnty-ftve  acres,  near  Maiiihali,  in  the  county  of  Calhoun.  In  ad- 
diHon  to  this  the  trustees  had  become  the  owners  of  a  landed  bter- 
eet  on  Grand  Kiver,  with  a  mill  privilege  upon  it,  which  was  estimi^- 
ted  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  ftiends  of  the  enterprise  in  New 
Toifc  had  conditionally  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotlege,  five 
thousand  dollars.  Buildings  were  proposed  to  be  commenced,  to  ae- 
•oamodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  students-^a  pre* 
paratory  school  opened«  and  a  president  of  the  college  appointed, 
who  was  seeking  Airther  pecuniary  aid  for  the  institution.  The  ind- 
ue of  the  property  owned  by  the  trustees,  the  committee  were  assured, 
was  not  less  than  from  $60,000  to  $100,000.  It  was  announced  io 
be  the  settled  determination  of  its  founders  *' to  establish  it  on* 
brood  and  liberal  scale — ^one  which  would  make  it  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  State — an  efficient  means  of  diffdsiog  the  benefits  of 
gsnoral  and  classical  education— 4o  open  it*  doors  for  the  inetruelisa 
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of  joulh  of  all  classes,  sects  kod  coaditiooa,  and  dispeDse  to  tbe 
digenl  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy,  Ute  charities  of  an  ever-wake 
bonevoleace — tlie  means  of  solid  and  userul  te<trniD^',  and  the  «i 
■taut  healthful  influence  of  religioua  precept  and  example" 

The  foHowiog  extracts  frran  the  report  o(  the  majority  vf  the  oo 
Mittee,  substantially  develope  their  views  of  the  subjecL 

The  aommittee  cannot  appreciate  the  force  of  the  objeotioa,  ll 
by  granting  the  franchises  asked  for.  we  encourage  others  to  uu 
Uke  requests.  We  are  of  opiaion  that  in  this,  us  well  as  in  oti 
matters  coming  before  the  Legislature,  it  is  to  be  governed  V 
KMod  discretion,  neither  gnnUng  nor  withholding,  without  suffiu 
reason,  and  iieeping  constantly  in  view  the  general  good  of  comn 
tity. 

They  deem  it  the  dnly  of  the  leifislatarc,  not  only  lo  prerent 
impediraaDlB,  but  U>  affotd  facilities  to  the  progress  of  general  edsi 
tion;  to  spe»k  in  words  of  encouragement  rather  than  of  restraJ 
to  those  who  volunteer  to  aid  i(,  and  not  from  an  overweening  fondn 
for  one  partioulnr  instituuon,  or  one  parlicnlar  system,  place  all  otfa' 
noder  the  hna  of  power. 

As  to  the  fear  expressed,  that  "to  permit  the  establishment  of  t 
9r  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  would  distract  pnblic  attention  s 
divert  patronage  from  the  State  University,"  the  committee  did  i 
partwipalc  in  it,  but  muntained 

That  an  institution,  under  Ute  ijnmedisle  aupervision  and  conl 
of  the  government,  with  an  endowment  of  one  million  of  dollars,  s 
dl  the  attendant  patronage,  cannot  be  prostrated  or  impeded  in 
ffogress  by  any  voluntary  association,  founded  upoa  individual  a 
nifieence.  The  true  secret  of  the  success  of  every  such  instituti 
ia  found  in  the  enterprise,  learning  and  capacity  ot  those  at  its  he: 
»d  where  these  are  wanting,  the  interests  of  education,  like  those 
•ommeree  and  other  branches  of  bosiness,  will  assaredly  deolin 

II  is  slso  urged  that  by  conGoing  the  power  of  granling  diplon 
to  the  State  University,  nad  withholding  its  exercise  from  aJl  ot] 
■stitudona,  tbs  State  ensures  to  that  University,  at  all  times,  a  ni 
.ber  of  stodents  correspond^  to  its  high  literary  clairaa,  and  I 
wealth  of  its  endowment.  Wo  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  proprii 
of  this  restrictive  and  exclusive  principle.  •  •  •  It  is  certably 
war  with  the  well  known  {ntaom  of  Amerioan  InstitalioaB  i 
Americin  character.  •  *  *  We  claim  that  the  ancient  and  ti 
honored  system  of  New  EogUnd,  now  extending  over  almost  i 
whole  country,  is  more  in  sccordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Am 
•an  people  (haa  any  known  system  of  foreign  nations.  We  are  i 
to  suppose  that  the  settled  feelings,  habits  and  t^nions  of  a  pe« 
•an  be  safely  disregarded  by  their  rulers,  nor  that  they  can  be  mi 
to  bend  and  quadrate  to  any  and  every  ionovation,  which  those 
••Uiorily  may  dignify  with  (be  nuM  of  ImprovvmanU.    Still  i 
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can  freemen  be  compelled  to  countenance  a  monopoly  of  those  ben- 
efits which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  gift  of  God.*  •  * 
In  our  own  community,  there  exists  every  variety  of  religious  and 
political  opinion,  and  so  strong  are  men's  attachments  to  their  own 
particular  creeds,  that  any  legislative  attempt  to  change  or  modi^ 
them  by  the  course  of  instruction  or  otherwise;  any  system  which 
seeks  to  make  all  coalesce  in  one  set  of  opinions,  or  to  inculcate  in- 
dUerenee  to  all,  or  which  ereets  a  barrier  to  even  the  eaprices  of 
men,  nust  necessarily  prove  odious  and  unavailing.  Whatever  may 
be  the  theories  of  philosophers  and  speculatists,  among  the  mass 
of  mankind,  religion  is  not  supposed  to  exist  without  creed,  and  to 
xme  the  language  of  another,  "he  is  a  rash  mas,  indeed,  and  little 
eonyersant  with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erro- 
neous  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
supposes  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  either  to  be  trifled  with  or  des- 
pised; it  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected. 

One  obvious  effect  of  the  system  recommended  will  be  to  drive 
firom  the  State  every  young  man  wishing  to  obtain  a  degree,  but  un- 
wUHng  firom  whatever  cause  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  (Jniver- 
flitj.     The  majority  of  the  committee  deem  it  unjust  to  individuals 
ancl  the  State,  to  confer  on  th^  State  University  a  monopoly  of  col- 
lie honors,     it  is  the  ri^ht  of  every  parent  and  ^ardian,  and  one 
wSioh  we  may  be  assured  will  be  insisted  on,  to  educate  his  child  or 
wmid  in  kis  own  way;  and  it  is  furthermore  the  right  of  the  student 
himself,  that  the  road  to  literary  honors  should  be  opened  to  him  by 
his  own  State,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  his  own  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples; and  it  is  the  correspondent  duty  of  the  State,  to  cherish  and 
eaeounge  all  her  sons  in  the  way  to  ^  distinotioD  and  lasefnlness,  in 
^er  that  she  may  reap  her  just  share  of  the  glory  of  their  achieve* 
ments.     It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  "to  encourage  by 
all  sonCable  meana  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  im- 
IffOTemeats."    It  is  conceived  that  the  poiiey  j^roposed  is  incontict 
with  the  spirit  of  this  provision,  inasmuch  as  it  in  a  manner  disfran- 
chises a  large  portion  of  the  community.    We  predict  that  if  it  be 
suk^pted  as  the  goveniing  mle  of  the  Legishitufe,  it  will  drive  from 
amoDg  uB  a  large  n«mb^  of  young  mien»  seeking  a  liberal  eduoatioii, 
and  the  usual  honors  by  which  it  is  and  ever  ought  to  be  distin* 
guished,  will  engender  hatred,  rather  than  create  respect  for  the  l^te 
nHtitatiou,  and  ultimately  leave  it  deserted  by  all  bat  its  imn^iate 
gorvenunent  patrons — a  plaee  where  the  idle  and  curious  may  find 
gratification*  but  devoid  of  that  active,  vital  energy,  which  is  ever 
lept  awake  by  peaceful  and  salutary  competition. 

Another,  and  with  man^  a  weiraty  objection,  is  the  fear  that  the 
institution  [proposed  to  be  established]  will  be  sectarian.*  *  *  Hu- 
nau  nature  camiot,  however,  be  changed,  and  reKgious  partialities 
will  exist  as  lone  as  man  is  a  religious  animal.  *  *  *  The  constitu- 
tion declares  ''that  the  civil  and  political  rights,  privileges  and  ca- 
pacities of  no  individual  shall  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  acQount 
ef  his  opinions  or  belief  concerning  matters  of  religion;"  and  it  seems 
infair  and  extra  legislative  to  anticipate,  and  use  as  an  obje^on,  a 
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state  of  facth  Hgaiobt  which  the  constitution  requires  %*  to  clos<^  < 
eyes. 

The  majority  report  was  signed  by  Hoos  J.  M.  Howard,  &  Vii 

ery,  Wm.  P.  Draper,  and  Jer.  R.  Smith.     A  minority  report  « 

madct  signed  by  Hons.  D.  B.  Wakefield,  John  Ball,  and  Wm. 

Montgomery.    The  report  of  the  minority  was  in  accordanoe  gt 

erally  with  the  views  of  the  Superintendent.     They  regarded    ( 

petition  referred  to  them  as  asking  an  infraction  of  a  general  sysU 

adopted  by  the  State;  as  a  precedent,  drawing  after  it  all  the  weig 

and  authority  necessary  to  give  it  effect  and  cogency  in  argume 

in  £ivor  of  further  infractions,  which  as  friends  of  the  system  esta 

lished  they  were  bound  to  look  upon  with  caution  and  distrust.      Tl 

decision  upon  this  question  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in    183 

when  a  charter  was  granted,  the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  her 

after. 

THE   USIVKRSIXy. 

The  fund  of  thiit  institution,  at  this  time,  was  estimated  by  t] 

Superintendent  at  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the  interest  arisie 

therefrom,  at  $70,000;  yet  he  suggests  that  it  will  not  be  sufficicj 

to  put  the  present  institution,  with  such  a  number  of  branches  as 

would  be  desirable  to  create,  into  immediate  and  sueceflsliil  open 

tion.    Buildings  were  to  be  erected,  a  library  to  be  procured,  a  pfe 

losophical  and  chemical  apparatus  to  be  purchased,  and  a  cabinet  < 

natural  history  to  be  selected,  besides  the  yearly  paymettt  of  salt 

ries,  when  the  University  should  have  commenced  operations;  an 

for  years  to  come,'  it  was  suggested  the  Uniranity  would  neod  e^ 

ery  dottar  of  the  ineome  of  its  fund  to  give  it  a  rigorous  and  mani; 

existence.    To  relieve  the  University  fund,  therefore,  for  the  tim 

beingf  it  was  recommended  that  th^  iooome  of  the  $ak  tprk^  iand 

be  deroted,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  to  support  the  braneliefi 

The  object  and  importance  of  the  branciobs  of  the  University  ar 

set  forth  in  the  following  extract  ftvm  this  year's  report: 

It  is  certainly  of  much  consequence  to  the  public  interests  tha 
these  branches  be  pushed  forward  with  vigor,  and  be  adequately  sus- 
tained. They  form  the  all-important  connecting  link  between  th< 
Srimary  schools  and  the  University.  They  are  specially  intended  tc 
t  aueh  young  men  for  the  regular  classics]  conne  of  the  Universi- 
ty, as  wish  to  enter  the  mstitution;  also  to  prepare  some  for  the  nO' 
nsai^N  OF  TBAOHiKo,  that  the  primary  schoo»  may  be  UBj  suppli- 
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«l  with  competent  instructors;  and  to  quaUfy  otbers  for  those  nnmer- 
otB  employments  of  life,  which  require  a  more  extended  education 
thu  is  usually  to  be  obtained  ai  the  district fichool  Unquestionably, 
tken,  vbey  are  essential  to  the  successful  and  harmonious  action  of 
tke  system.  Without  them,  every  part  of  it  must  suffer,  and  every 
department  languish.  WitJiout  teachers,  thoroughly  educated  and 
bnd  to  the  profession,  what  essential  benefit  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pected to  lesult  from  the  general  establisment  of  primary  schools? 

But  where  can  we  find  such  teachers,  without  furnishing  the  ne- 
cessary means  to  fit  them  for  the  work,  and  where  can  we  better  do 
it  tfasD  in  the  eontemplated  branebes  of  the  University?  It  is  indeed 
of  tke  first  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  education  in  our  own 
State,  that  these  branches  be  well  appointed  and  vigorously  sustain- 
ed. For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  department  for  tne  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  i(  is  suggested  whether  a  small  amomit  miffht  not 
be  appropriated  to  this  object,  from  the  ineoma  of  the  school  fund? 
The  proposed  branches  occupy  the  middle  ground,  being  connected 
OD  the  one  hand  with  the  primary  schools,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
depaftment  in  each,  for  the  eduoation  of  teachers;  and  on  the  ottar 
^  the  University  itself,  by  the  estMblishroent  in  each  of  them,  of  a 
preparatory  course,  and  being  thus  equally  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  both  the  University  and  district  schools,  it  seems  no  more  than 
right  and  just  that  they  should  be  supported  from  the  funds  of  each. 

On  the  8th  day  of  March,  of  this  year,  the  Governor  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  requesting 
tlttt  the  President  of  the  Board  might  be  authorised  to  ascertain 
^Mitx  a  loan  of  State  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  tlfiO,000  might 
be  obtained  for  tiie  University,  daring  the  term  of  twenty  years,  the 
inlerest  and  principal  of  which,  to  be  secured  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  belonging  to  the  Universityt 
or  wbioh  might  be  applicable  to  such  purpose.    The  applicati<A  was- 
c<Mnmeaded  to  the  favorable  consideration  oC  the  Legislature,  on  the 
gnmnd  that  it  would  enable  the  Regents  to  open  the  institution  at  an 
«riy  day — that  it  would  provide  the  necessary  library  and  appara- 
^  required — and  that  without  the  loan,  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
M  must  await  the  tardy  proce^  of  realizing  a  fund  by  the  sale  of 
I^ttirersity  lands,  whilst  the  lands  themselves  must  be  disposed  of  at 
*  immense  sacrifice,  if  sold  nnder  the  existing  financial  embarrass- 
^^^  of  the  country.     The  committee  of  the  House  reported  favor- 
ably upon  the  proposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
«*»>  and  the  same  approved  April  6,  1 838. 

An  interesting  and  useful  object  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  Unl- 
▼«fiUy,  was  to  secure  zoological  specimens  for  that  institution.     A 


sport  Wfts  ibU  ycur  made  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  on  the  part  of  a  commit 
»  of  the  Regents,  Btftting  that  from  an  estimate  made  on  data  fui 
ished  by  the  State  Geologist,  they  had  come  to  the  codcIoswd  thi 
1  the  section  of  onutbolo£y  alone,  the  State  of  Michigan  wonl 
ield  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  species,  and  tfai 
complete  collection  of  Michigan  birds  would  eontahi,  at  the  Iowm 
stimate,  one  thousand  specimeoH,  one-fourth  of  that  numbeT  bariii 
leen  already  obtained.  An  appropriation  was  urged  for  this  pnrpoi 
9  prepare  apecimens,  provide  eases,  and  to  go  on  with  the  colWtis 
f  quadrupeds,  fishes  and^reptiles;  to  provide  the  University  with 
oni^ele  colleotion  of  the  anhjects  of  natural  scienee,  and  e^>eciaU 
neh  aa  were  bdigenous  to  the  State. 

No  change  iu  legislation  wa<t  made  this  year,  in  relation  to  the  pr 
nary  schools.  A  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  ot  Re{ 
esentalives  and  passed,  requeetingtbeSaperintendenttorecomBacB 
o  the  several  school  districts  in  the  Scst«,  such  elementary  books  I 
>e  used  in  the  schools,  aa  he  might  think  best  cnlculaled  for  thi 
)uip09e. 

Before  the  sales  oi  the  school  lands  commenced,  they  ware  eat 
nated  to  amount  in  all,  to  1,148,000  acres.  In  this  estimate  wi 
ncluded  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Stale  at  thi 
ime,  704,00U  acres  being  situated  within  the  peninsula  portion,  an 
144,160  OD  the  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Under  the  act  for  the  dis 
WsitiDn  of  the  lands,  34,399  acres  had  been  sold  already,  at  an  ai 
srage  price  of  nearly  tIS  per  acre,  amounting  to  (411,794.33,  th 
nterest  of  which,  was  428,825.60.  The  amount  for  distrihutiat 
idding  the  amonnt  to  be  raised  by  supervisors  for  that  purpose  fo 
iheyear.  amounted  to  (67,051. 20. 

K83V. 

EXTKACT  FROU  OOVIBMOB  MA£On's   UBdS.lOK. 

The  Governor  announced  the  sales  of  primary  school  lands,  i. 
iddition  to  the  sales  of  previous  years,  to  amount  to  1(55,650,  ani 
tlioae  of  the  University,  to  110,104;  renews  his  recommendatioD  fa 
a  sepuation  of  the  fiscal  fron  the  other  duties  of  the  Superinlen 
dent's  office,  and  sxys: 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject  of  incciitioit,  in  my  fix 
ner  oommunioations  to  the  Legislature,  and  its  importance  to  the  pet 
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nanent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  American  people  is  so 
BMoifest,  that  I  shall  refrain  from  its  repetition.  In  a  government 
Hie  oars,  which  emanates  from  the  people,  and  where  the  entire  ad- 
Bunistration  of  its  affairs  is  submitted  to  their  supervision  and  control* 
no  ether  subfed  can  equal  in  importance  that  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  the  iHeiids  oi  civil  liberty,  it  becomes  oar  duty  to  provide  for  the 
edieation  of  the  risiQ|r  generation.  To  the  intelligence  of  tho«e  wli* 
preceded  us,  we  are  mdebted  for  our  admirable  system  of  govem- 
meat,  and  h  is  only  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  as,  that  .we  can  hope  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation 
of  that  system.  Our  own  State  has  been  highly  favored.  The 
Federal  Government  has  secured  us  an  ample  fund  for  all  the  pur- 

CI  of  a  liberal  system  of  education;  and  it  only  remains  for  na  to 
r  it  with  a  acrupalous  regard  to  the  important  object  for  which  it 
iBaasigned. 

Our  system  of  education  as  adopted  has  not  yet  had  sufficient 
lune  to  develope  its  defeoti,  if  any  exist.  It  would  not  be  advisable, 
pethaps,  to  attempt  any  material  change,  for  the  present. 

aupsBiHmDurr's  Bsroivr. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  repcnrt,  remarks: 

The  progress  of  the  school  system  has  been  as  rapid  as  could 
rationally  have  been  anticipated.  Scarcely  two  years  and  a  half  have 
elt^sed  since  the  first  movement  was  made.  In  1 836,  ihirty-nine 
towDships  reported  fifty- five  districts,  having  two  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  children^  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sev- 
enteen. In  1637,  one  hundred  and  nine  townships  reported  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  districts,  having  fifteen  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty -one  between  those  ages.  In  1838,  two  hundred  and 
£oi^-five  towBships  reported  fifteen  hundred  and  nine  districts^  with 
rising  THiRTY-youR  THOUSAND  between  those  ages. 

The  importance  of  statistical  knouoledge  was  , urged,  as  becoming 
every  jear  more  and  more  apparent,  it  being  by  such  information  as 
statistics  furnish,  that  the  wants  of  a  community  can  be  asoertained, 
md  its  progress  in  improvement  determined.  Several  amendments 
were  proposed  in  the  report  to  the  existing  school  laws,  the  enumera- 
tion of  private  schools,  and  the  requiring  from  them  annual  reporta. 
Defects  were  found  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  taxes  for 
Bohool  districts,  there  being  no  provision  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
e&7  lands  or  tenements  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  establishment  of  district  librarihs  was  recommended,  and, 
it  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  too  much  value  could  hardly  be 
i^hed  to  this  essential  agency  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Superintendent  urged  anew  the  importance  of  making  more 
^le  provision,  for  branches,  again  expressing  the  opinion  **  tliat 


without  the  aid  of  these,  th«  Uoiversitjr  itself  ct>ul<l  not  b«  eipeet 
to  prosper,"  and  that  thej  were  equftlly  important  to  the  «acc«H 
Ae  primary  nchooU,  being  the  sote  mpaos  of  ohtaining  a  full  soi^ 
of  competent  teachers.  He  ^<un  rccommeQcla  th«  appropHatUHt 
tha  salt  S[mDg  lands  to  this  object.  The  aqriccltokjIL  bbpakthd 
yet  to  be  established  in  one  of  the  branches,  wa*  also  deemed  sd  o 
ject  of  grent  interefit  and  importance. 

FIKST  EBPORT  OF  TDK  KEOKinx. 

The  Regents  report  that  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1837,  th* 
had  selected  a  site  for  the  Unircri>ity  buildioga,  and  obtaioed  ft  lati 
batory  title  to  (ortj  acres  mt  land.  At  tbeir  first  mtttdag  tfa«j  r 
solTed  to  establish  brarttfi^  as  bood  u  could  conTenieatly  bs  doa 
one  in  the  first  Senatorial  district,  one  in  the  second,  two  in  the  thiri 
one  in  the  fourth,  and  three  in  the  fifth,  naking  eight  branebes  i 
all;  and  tS.OUO  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  teachei 
to  be  employed  in  tbera,  when  they  were  organized.  Five  of  tba 
tbej  org«atie4  and  put  in  operation:  one  at  Pontiac,  one  atUosro 
one  at  K^ilamnzoo,  one  at  Detroit,  and  one  at  Nites;  for  all  of  whio 
principal  ins  tractors  were  appointed. 

The  number  of  pupiln  in  all  of  the  teventl  branches,  was  reporU 
to  be  ISl,  ten  of  whom  were  qualifying  themselves  as  teachers  & 
common  schools,  and  six  for  the  UniTcreity.  It  was  estimated  thi 
in  I84t  thirty  students  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  Preshman,  < 
Sophomore  classes i  in  1841,  thirty-five;  in  1842,  forty;  and  that tfa 
total  number  of  gtudenta,  whom  parents  designed  for  a  liberal  eduei 
tioD,  was  101.  The  Regents  anticipated  great  accessions  to  Ihi 
nambor.  They  remark,  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  State  i 
large,  that  "  wherever  a  branch  has  been  established,  it  has  not  onl; 
received  the  decided  approbation  and  support  of  the  inhabitants,  e 
ila  immediate  vicinity,  bnt  has  continued  regularly  to  increase  in  tbi 
number  of  students,  from  term  to  term."  A  uniform  system  of  stud 
ies  had  been  adopted,  sabject  to  anch  alterations  as  expeiience  migb 
suggest.  The  Regents  further  remark,  "  that  the  system  of  braneb 
ea,  their  organization,  board  of  visitors,  support  of  inatntctoni,  and 
in  a  word,  every  thing  conilected  therewith,  being  a  new  and  onlrM 
experiment  in  our  conntrr,  <hey  feel  the  necessity  and  importance  a 
proceeding  with  caution  anddeliberalion."  The  branches  establish- 
•d  did  not  inclade  any  department  for  Female  educaticm. 
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The  loan  authorizod  under  the  act  of  April  6,  1836>  had  been  ne- 
gotiated;  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  from  European  and  other 
localities  of  the  old  world  had  been  purchased,  4(4,000  luwing  been 
qypropritttod  for  this  purpose,  91*000  of  which  had  been  alreadjr 
•zpended. 

The  drst  professor  chosen  was  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  the  department . 
of  Botany  md  Zoology.  As  Dr.  Gray  was  about  to  visit  Europe, 
the  sum  of  #^000  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  as  the  QomnMncement  of  a  .University  Library*  Arrange- 
niexits  had  ,also  been  made  for  obtaining  stich  information  as  was  de- 
sirable.  in  procjiring  the  ipo^t  modern  i^nd  i^jj^rpved  apparatus  bx 
tbe  de^jtmeots  of  iiatural.  science. 

With  the  approbatL^i^.  of  ihe  Goyernpr  and  Superintendent  of 
PubUc  lostmotion,^  in. pursuance  of  the  ac^  of  March  16, 1637^  the. 
Regents  had  adopted  the  plan  of  the  University  butldingj»»  detor- 
miw4  .^won  the  matensls  to  be  used  in  their  co^^structv^n,  and  taJ^fQ 
8«ch  other  ipe^ures  (or  jprasecuting  t^e  work  as,  they  deemed  advis- 
able. 

The  expenditures  on  Branches  duriag  the  past  year,  amounted  to 
•JydOO.  The  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Unirer^iiy  for  thf 
carmi  y^aar,  for  salaries  to  prfjfftsoi^,  juiMipiJs.and  tutors  of. 
BiMehea.  was  910,000;  for  buildifigi,  |35^0.  Tjie  sum  of  t&.> 
171  4f»  wjss  reported  by  the  Superintendent,  as  suhjeot  to  be  drawn 
in  fiuror  of  the  board,  being  the  interest  of  the  University  fund. 

At4hii  seasioUf  Kr*  Aha^  n^Mxri^  a  bill  to  erea^  a  fund  for  th» 
bnufdiea  of  tke  Unimaity,  which  did  n^t,  however^  becooie.a  law; 
and  atao  a  yixit  vosolation,  whish  was  approved  Tdfurch  itt^  1 839»  au^- 
tfMjrf™Tg  and  va^dyyog  iib  ike  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  make  Qui. 
aad  'CfMse  to  be  published,  a  eafcalogue  of  sohool  l^ooka,  to  be  recom* 
meodoA  by  hiai,  tp  be  used  in  the  several  classes  in  the  primavf 
ifftuwitn  thnHighout  the  State,  and  a  list  of  books  to  be  xeoommended 
as  suitable  for  school  district  libraries;  and  making  it  also  his  duty 
t»  report  wh^  provision,  in  his  opinion^  coidd  or  ought  to  be  m^e, 
bjr  law»  to  envaie  a  regular  and  sufficient  aupply  of  such  books  to 
every  school  district,  on  the  most  economical  terms,  or  what  other 
pcoviaoB,  if  any,  ahould  be  made  to  insure  uniformity,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  primary  schools.    An  act  wae 
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also  approved  March  4th,  of  this  year,  requiriDg  the  president  of  tke 
board  of  trustees  of  every  organized  academy,  or  literary  or  colle- 
giate institution  heretofore  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorpora- 
ted; to  cause  to  be  made  out  and  for^-arded  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of 
December,  in  each  year,  a  report,  setting  forth  the  amount  and  esti- 
mated value  of  real  estate  owned  by  such  corporation,  the  amount 
of  other  funds  and  endowments,  the  yearly  income  from  all  aources, 
the  number  of  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  studies  pursued, 
and  the  books  used,  the  course  of  instruction,  terms  of  tuition,  and 
aach  other  matters  as  tnay  be  requested  by  the  Superintendent,  or 
deemed  proper  by  the  president  or  princi{>al  of  such  academies  or 
institutes,  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  lay  befi>re  the  Legislature 
a  full  and  fair  exhibit  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  GiBBS  offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation to  enquire  bto  the  expediency  of  authorizing  an  appeal  in  all 
cases  from  decisions  of  school  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent 

On  the  23d  day  of  March,  Mr.  Adah  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  trustees  of  Marshall  College,  and  the  same  became  a  law,  and 
was  approved  April  JO,  1839.  The  principle  suggested  by  the  Su- 
perintendent was  carried  out,  in  relation  to  the  right  of  viaitBtion, 
and  the  institution  was  made  subject  to  the  visitation  of  a  board  of 
three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  (Governor  and  Legislature. 
Daring, the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed, incorporating  the  Mar- 
fHALL  Female  Seminary.  The  charter  to  Spring  Arbor  Seminary 
was  amended;  the  act  to  incoxjwrate  St.  Philip's  Golleoe  at  De- 
noiT,  was  passed;  and  also  an  act  to  amend  the  chapter  Cvf  the  Re* 
Tised  Statutes  relative  to  primary  schools.  The  petition  of  John  R. 
Williams,  J.  McDonnell  John  Biddle,  and  others^  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature,  to  constitute  the  colored  citivens  of  Detroit  into  a 
sehool  dislriet  by  themselves. 

Daring  the  year,  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  tfkd  a  change  in 
the  constitutional  provisions,  relating  to  the  di^KMltion  of  the  moneys 
arising  from  exemptions  from  military  duty.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  funds  thus  arising,  should  not  be  appropriated  io  Kbraries,  but 
file  proposition  did  not  meet  with  success. 
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in  1839  the  first  provUions  appear  for  a  rate  bill.  The  county 
oominissioner5,  (in  lieu  of  supervisors,)  were  required  to  add  to  the 
tax  roll  of  each  township,  such  sum  as  the  inhabitants  at  their  annual 
meetiDg,  directed  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  site, 
and  building  a  school  house,  for  the  year.  A  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  to  be  called,  to  make  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  the 
school,  after  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  was  exhausted. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  thus  continued,  was  to  be  assessed  upon, 
and  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholars,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  were  sent  to  school.  No  tax  could  be  levied  without  the  con- 
sult of  two*thirds  of  the  voters,  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  na  school 
district  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  proper  proportion  of  any  school  or 
Kbrary  fund,  by  reason  of  its  not  having  collected  a  district  tax  with- 
in and  for  such  district,  nor*  incur  any  penalty.  The  directors  were 
required,  for  the  first  time,  to  report  the  number  of  scholars  attend* 
ing  private  schools  in  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  ^\e  and  seven- 
teen years  inclusive;  the  number  residing  therein,  and  the  nun^ber 
oat  of  the  district,  as  near  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Every  school 
district  was  entitled  to  demand  its  proper  proportion  of  library  and 
school  money,  notwithstanding  by  reason  of  accident,  negligence,  or 
any  other  cause,  the  proper  officers  may  not  have  exercised  their 
powers  fully  and  regularly;  or  may  not  have  made  their  returns 
regularly  in  time;  provided,  there  had  been  a  school  kept  in  the  dis- 
trict, at  least  three  months  in  the  year. 


Got.  WooDBaiooK  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  of 
of  January  of  this  year.  The  Governor  in  his  message,  stated  the 
embarrassments  which  existed,  in  communicating  the  **  condition  of 
Ihe  State,''  the  reports  and  publie  offices  net  having  been  accessible 
i»  his  inspection  till  he  assumed  the  gubernatorial  ehair.  For  this 
reason,  the  subject  of  education  and  its  condition,  was  not  presen- 
ted. 

Tfeis  Report  or  tub  ScPKRiirrEMDKNf  again  presents  the  impor- 
tance of  a  full  and  thorough  course  in  the  UNirBBsrrr.  The  Su- 
perintendent says,  '*  nothing  short  of  this  can  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  public,  and  the  general  expectation  of  its  numerous  fiiends. 
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Hie  brancbi^s  should  till  up  tbe  iatemi;dint<.-  sptici-  betwL'tii  the  pa- 
ent  inslitutioD  aad  ihe  primnry  schools.  In  no  oiroumsliinL-ea  should 
he  appropriiie  jjround  of  ihese  si-.hools  bi'  occupied  by  the  branch- 
s.  Th«  prim&ry  ^cliool:«  nrt  ibc  hII  imporiant  insiituUons  of  our 
ounlry;  and  hence  in  currying  oul  the  system,  nothinj;  should  be 
olemted  which  may  hnve  the  remoie«i  tendency  toendani;er  their 
ise  fulness." 

TiiEiiKFoBTor  THE  RtutsTS  lor  ihia  year,  announces  the  UiiKviUin- 
oRccof  [he  brand)  eNlablislied  al  Kalamazoo,  and  the  establishment  of 
De  ac  White  Pigeon,  ami  one  nt  Tecumseb.  Six  tenclieri.  were  now 
mploycd  a^  principals  of  branches',  and  six  tutors,  two  of  nhom  were 
:male:<.  The  averi^je  namher  of  pupils  under  instruolion  was  two 
lUndred  and  twenty-two.  With  a  view  v>  ensure  unilbrroity  in  tliv 
yslem  of  instruction,  in  the  discipline,  and  books  used,  the  principals 
f  the  branches  were  convened,  and  a  uniform  system  adopted.  One- 
enlh  of  tbe  funds  arising  from  tuition  was  pledged  for  the  eslebliih- 
nenlof  a  library  in  each  of  these  institutions.  The  Board  slaio  thai 
rom  communications  received  by  them,  they  leum  with  regret,  that 
aany  young  men  who  have  sought  admission  into  the  branches  have 
leen  turned  away  for  want  of  appropriate  places  of  study,  and  of 
loardtng  houses  adapted  Co  iho  wants  and  and  pecuniary  abilities  of 
be  applicanta  for  admission. 

The  report  of  the  R^igenls  whs  acconipnnied  by  the  code  of  laws 
dopted  for  the  government  of  branches,  which  may  be  found  at 
ingtb  in  documeatNo.  1,  of  the  Senata,  or  No.  II,  of  the  House,  for 
\m  year,  ac  well  aino  as  a  detailed  report  of  the  6nnnciBt  affiurs  of 
he  University.  Dr.  Hotighton  bad  bMR  alto  appointed  Profevor 
f  gook^,  mineralogy,  kc.  Fonr  bnil^ngB  bad  been  erect«d  and 
omplflted,  designed  nltimntaly  for  the  residence  of  the  Frofesaan; 
ut  for  the  time  being,  two  were  appropriated  for  recitation  roema, 
tr  specimenB  in  coob^y,  mineralogy,  botany,  il:c.  The  Begento- 
Gmark  that  "  they  have  great  salis&otion  in  view  at  tbe  oowai4 
Qurae  of  education,  aa  well  in  our  common  schools  as  in  the  branches 
f  tfa4  University."  They  report,  however,  tliat  they  were  much 
nbarraased  on  account  of  want  of  funds. 

During  this  session,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  select  committee 
ras  sppoioted,  consisljng  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Kenwick,  Hammosd, 
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Brown  and  Miller,  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  University, 

tmd  to  Mcertaia  what  steps  were  neoessary,  if  any,  to  ensure  its  fall 

aad  permanent  socoess.    The  majority  of  this  committee  reported: 

first,  that  the  system  established,  contemplated  one  Unit ersiiy:  se- 

coad,  that  having  but  one,  it  might  make  the  standard  of  education 

aad  the  course  of  instruction,  the  best:  third,  that  the  phm  of  hariiig 

BAiNCHEs,  conducted  on  a  uniform  system,  training  youth  expressly 

tor  one  instittttiont  was  unlike,  and  better,  than  any  tiding  else  in  the 

Union. 

The  committee  say: 

If  the  system  is  carried  out  as  commenced,  the  Regents  will 
command  the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  to  conduct 
these  branches.  In  other  States^  preparation  for  college  is  left  to 
Toluntary,  independent  academies,  no  two  following  the  same  course 
of  instruction,  nor  preparing  students  for  any  institution  ip  particft- 
lar.  *  ^  *  Michigan,  by  puttin^^  the  branches  on  the  same 
footing  of  permsnence  and  respectability  with  its  University,  and  by 
enforcing  uniformity  of  studies,  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  best 
thinffs  taii^ht,  and  from  first  to  last,  tai^ht  in  the  best  manner.  The 
multiplieation  of  colleges  beyond  what  is  needed,  multiplies  the  ex- 
pense of  education  to  the  State,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  the  institution.  The  Uvivkbsitt  of  Oxford  had 
at  one  time,  ten  thousand  students,  if  these  had  been  distributed  in 
separate  colleges,  containing  two  hundred  each,  with  its  separate  fac- 
ulty, libraries,  apparatus,  building;  &c.,  and  if  these  were  to  be  as 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  the  expense  would  have  increased  beyond  cal- 
culation; b«t  no  one  of  them  could  be  as  perfect  as  the  University. 

The  working  of  the  system,  the  committee  maintained,  was  walah- 
ed  with  interest  by  men  of  learning,  for  the  following  reasons: 
beeanee 

t.  No  State  iKSTifunox  in  America  has  prospered  as  well  as 
Independent  Colleges,  with  e(jual,  and  of^n  with  less  means;  and 
the  reasoBs  why  they  have  not,  the  committee  ascribed  to  the  follow* 
ing  causes,  viz:  that  they  had  not  been  guided  by  that  onetttn  ^ 
purpose,  and  s\nfflenes9  of  ahn,  (essential  to  their  prosperity,)  that 
cH^s,  whose  trustees  are  a  permanent  body — ^men  chosen  for  their 
supposed  fitness  for  that  very  ofilce — and  who  having  beeome  ac- 
quainted with  their  duties-*-cao  and  are  disposed  to  pursue,  viz:  a 
HBtufy  course,  which  inspires  confidence  and  ensures  success. 

The  following  extract  is  from  their  report: 

Stats  Ivstituxioms  have  feUen  into  the  hands  of  the  several  Le- 
l^atures— fluctuating  bodies,  chosen  with  reference  to  their  supposed 
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qi^alifications  for  other  duties  than  cherishing  literary  institutions. 
Where  Legislatures  have  legislated  directly  for  colleges,  their  meM- 
urea  have  been  as  fluctuating  as  the  changing  materiala  of  which 
they  are  composed.  When  they  have  acted  through  a  board  of 
trustees,  under  the  show  of  giving  a  repres«»ntation  to  ally  they  have 
appointed  men  of  such  discordant  atid  dissimilar  views,  that  they 
never  could  act  in  concert;  so  that  whilst  supposed  to  act  for,  and 
represent  ev^ry  body,  they,  in  fact,  have  not,  and  could  not  act  for 
anybody. 

Again,  legislatures  wishing  to  retain  the  power  of  the  State  in 
their  own  hands,  have  not  been  willing  to  appoint  trustees  for  a 
length  of  time,  sufficient  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
duties;  to  become  interested  in  the  cause,  which  they  were  appointed 
to  watch  over,  and  to  feel  the  deep  responsibility  of  the  trust  A  new 
board  of  trustees  not  knowing  well  what  to  do,  generally  begins  by 
undoing  and  disorganizing  ail  that  has  been  done  before.  At  first 
yiey  dig  up  the  seed  a  few  times,  to  see  that  it  is  going  to  come  up* 
and  after  it  appears  above  the  surface,  they  must  pufl  it  up  to  see 
that  the  roots  are  sound,  and  they  pull  it  up  again  to  see  if  there  is 
sufficient  root  to  support  so  vigorous  branches,  then  lop  off  the 
branches  for  fear  they  will  exhaust  the  root,  and  then  pull  it  up 
again  to  see  why  it  looks  so  sickly  and  pining,  and  finally  to  see  if 
tuey  can  discover  what  made  it  die.  And  as  these  several  Opera* 
tions  are  performed  by  successive  hands,  no  one  can  be  charged  with 
the  guilt  of  destroying  the  tree.  •  ♦  ♦  Thus  has  State  after 
State,  in  this  American  Union,  endowed  universitiee,  and  then  by 
repeated  contradictory  and  over  legislation,  torn  them  to  pieces  with 
the  same  facility  as  they  do  the  statute  book,  and  for  the  same  res- 
son,  because  they  have  the  right 

Whilst  State  institutions  have  not  flonrished  hitherto,  from  the^auses 
mentioned,  the  UniYersity  of  Michigan  koi  onepoini  of  ejuposure  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  its  greatest  danger  arises  from  its  greatest  excellence; 
its  system  of  Branches  connected  with  the  Universitj  and  training 
students  for  it  These  are  destined  to  accomplish  more  good  than  the 
University  itself,  for  all  students  must  pass  through  diem,  and  peat 
numbers  will  be  educated  there  who  will  never  go  to  the  higher 
University,  as  thousands  will  be  educated  in  the  common  schools 
"who  will  never  enter  the  branches.  Thoy  form  a  dependent  and 
connected  series,  the  number  of  students  necessarily  diminishing  as 
they  rise  from  the  schools  to  the  branches,  and  from  the  branches  to 
the  Univ  Tsity.  As  soon  as  these  branches  are  fully  appreciated, 
every  village  will  desire  and  feel  itself  entitled  to  one;  ana  memben 
will  come  to  the  Legislature  pledged  to  their  constituents  to  use  their 
effiorf  B  to  get  a  branch  of  the  University  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
if  all.  Such  universal  importunity  will  at  first  cause  perplexity  and 
embarrassment  to  the  Regents,  imd  as  they  cannot  support  supb 
branches  as  hrebest,  and  locate  them  everywhere,  members  will  come 
pledged  to  get  a  branch,  or  depose  or  change  the  Regents,  or  break 
up  the  University.  Whilst  there  are  many  who  vrould  hope  to  profit 
by  despoiling  the.  University  of  its  land,  and  its  funds  which  are  Inm- 
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ei,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  up  a  ory  against  it.  As  these  dan- 
gers are  less,  and  can  be  more  easily  guarded  than  at  any  future 
day,  they  should  be  met  immediately,  before  it  is  too  late — before 
the  ignorant  and  interested  shall  combine  against  it,  and  ensure  its 
deati  notion. 

The  University  is  a  trust  too  sacred  to  be  made  the  foot-ball  of 
party.  If  it  sinks  once,  life  will  be  extinct  before  it  will  rise  again. 
To  secure  to  ihe  University  and  thereby  to  the  State,  the  benefit  of  a 
Board  of  Regents  having  experience  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  community,  and  having  time  and  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  noble  plan  that  nas  been  devised,  the  committee  herewith  submit 
a  bill.  It  proposes  to  exempt  this  subject  from  becoming  the  prey 
of  poKtacs;  to  give  permaneoee  and  thereby  effici^ney  to  the  Boivrd 
charged  with  executing  the  great  work  of  rearing  a  University  with 
dependent  branches;  and  to  put  upon  this  permanent  board  of  well 
known  individuals  the  entire  responeibUUy  of  accomplishing  this  work 
and  that  to  secure  these  ends,  does  not  require  any  Ri'gent  to  be 
displaced,  any  plan  to  be  changed,  or  any  deed  to  be  undone. 

This  report  is  of  great  length,  and  discusses  many  subjects  of  im- 

portaoee.    The  committee  suggest  that  if  any  change  had  been  ooa- 

templated,  they  would  have  recommended  a  redaction  of  the  Board, 

but  this  they  did  not  deem  expedient;  that  if  they  could  undo,  they 

would  perhaps  substitute  less  expensive  buildiags.     The  amendmeats 

which  they  proposed,  were  to  give  the  power  to  the  Regents  instead  of 

a  Governor,  to  appoint  members  of  theu*  own  Board,  that  the  exist- 

ii^  Regents  be  continued,  and  to  provide  against  the  annihilation  of  tke 

Board  from  the  action  of  legislatures.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Chan- 

cel\or  and  Judges  should  continue  members  of  the  Board;  that  the 

lientenant  Governor  should  not  be  a  member — thai  the  presiding  cffiat 

if  tke  edlege  ehould  be  Preeideni  cf  the  JStxtitf-^tfaat  as  tutors  were 

not  permanent  officers,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  may  know 

what  particttbur  qualifications  are  desired;  that  the  several  faculties 

be  made  the  judges  of  the  qualificaUon  of  candidates  for  degrees;  that 

the  Regents  should  be  cautious  in  the  appoinment  of  professors,  and 

thai  the  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction  might  perplex  but  never 

benefit  the  Regents.   The  report  concludes  with  the  following  remarks: 

What  the  legislature  should  attempt  in  reference  to  the  University, 
m  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  put  the  whole  subject  into  the 
bands  of  competent  men,  leaving  it  with  undivided  responsibility  on 
their  shoulders,  and  then  the  legislature  not  meddle  with  it  again 
eztept  to  protect  as  guardians,  not  to  destroy  as  oapricious  despots. 
Repeated  legislative  mterference,  known  by  experience  to  be  the  ruin 
«C  a  cause  like  this,  would  soon  dishearten  every  Regent  who  takes 
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ttn  iaterest  or  active  part  ia  the  duties  of  bis  office.  *  *  The  du- 
ties of  the  Regents  in  their  tarn,  will  be  mostly  to  provide  the  means 
and  apparatus,  and  the  like,  and  fill  the  seTcral  iaealtiea  widi  able 
tuexk,  and  throw  the  undivided  retpomiAUity  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
education  on  them.  The  further  duties  of  the  Regents  are  onlr  to 
watch  and  defend,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  what  thej 
have  planted.  A  Board  of  experienced  Regents  can  manage  the 
fimds  and  machinery  of  a  University  better  than  any  Legiuature; 
and  the  faculty  can  manage  the  business  of  education — ^thc  interior 
of  a  college,  better  than  any  Regents. 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  [Joseph  Miller,  Jr.,] 

embraced  suggMtioos  in  oppoaition  to  the  views  of  the  majority, 

from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

1.  That  any  new  modeling  of  the  plan  is  not  called  for  by  ex- 
perience. 

2.  The  new  plan  proposes  giviog  the  direction  of  literature  to  the 
Regents.  Good — but  so  does  the  old.  It  also  proposes  to  give  tlio 
direction  of  the  funds  to  the  Regents.  Bad — as  chosen  for  their 
•eience  only,  they  are  usually  the  worst  men  to  manage  the  concerns 
of  practioai  business* 

3.  The  new  plan  proposes  making  the  office  of  Rugcnl  for  lifd,  ex- 
cept he  may  be  removed  for  cause.  Bad — for  the  term  is  too  long. 
The  coarse  of  education  would  fail  behind  the  improvements  of  thc 
age.     Old  men  do  not  like  the  idea  of  change. 

4.  The  old  plan  is  that  the  Regents  be  appointed  by  the  Govcruor. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  three  years, 
dio.  If  this  mode  is  not  wise,  (as  it  exposes  the  University  to  the 
copflictnig  influenoes  of  State  and  national  politics,)  and  if  U  would 
be  better,  were  the  period  longer,  yet  a  plan  to  shut  out  change,  and 
to  provide  for  supcrannuated^control,  would  be  a  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease.  Again,  if  a  diflferenC  mode  of  appoinimeal,  vix:  by 
Bi^ents»  mi^ht  to  some  seem  to  bo  expedient,  as  tne  choice  would  be 
raided  by  literary  capacity  and  merit  of  candidates,  yet  mure  might 
DC  lost,  l)y  the  want  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience. 

6.  Tha  new  plan  excludes  from  certain  pn^essiotta  of  business 
life,  ^el/'Ttiade  meu,  on  the  ground  that  incompetency  must  be  found 
in  (hose  not  educated  in  L  niversities.  It  is  not  true  that  our  self- 
made  men  are  behind  their  compeers  because  they  have  not  seen  the 
iuide  of  a  college;  Mr  is  it  true,  that  our  collegians  are  inferior  be- 
cause they  have  beenao  educaled.  But  it  is  true  that  where  iado- 
lence  attaches,  inferiority  will  exist;  and  that  where  zeal,  industry 
and  persevercnce  exist,  united  with  good  sense,  eminence  will  be  at- 
tained. 

No  further  action  was  had  at  this  session  upon  this  subject,  except 
Ifae  passage  of  a  joint  resolution,  approved  March  95,  1^40,  which 
required  the  Regents  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  session,  if  any  changes,  and  what,  are  necessary 
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to  be  made  in  the  organic  law  of  the  University,  in  order  to  secure 
aore  eflectuany  the  objects  of  the  same. 

PRIMABY   SCUOOLS. 

The  idea  of  abolishing  all  foes  to  inepeotora  was  presented  by  ret- 
olation,  and  referred  to  committee  on  education.  A  petition  was 
alao  presented,  in  relation  to  a  common  school,  established  by  the 
Iriflli  adopted  citixens  in  the  eity  of  Detroit,  under  the  care  of  tke 
Pastor  of  Trinity  church,  praying  the  ^  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture." The  committee  of  the  SJenate  to  whom  it  was  referred,  re* 
pwted  by  their  chairman,  D.  G.  Jones,  and  the  following  is  eitraei* 
ed  from  the  report,  as  showing  the  substance  of  the  petition: 

The  petitioners  arc  compelled,  under  the  general  law,  regulating 
common  schools  in  the  city,  to  pny  each  one  his  proportion  of  all  tlie 
expenses  of  organmny,  maintaining  and  supporting  iLe  common 
M^hooi  in  the  district  where  he  may  reside.  Does  he  derive  from 
(hat  ^hool  hiH  proportion  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  arising  from 
il»  existence  and  continuance,  fbi  which  he  is  annually  subjected  to 
a  tax?  The  petition  declares  that  be  does  not.  But  it  will  be  as- 
serted that  it  i»  at  hib  option — tUdt  be  rejects  the  privileges  that  are 
offered  under  the  general  plan — that  bis  children,  with  those  of  his 
neighbors,  are  amply  provided  for,  by  the  means  afforded,  and  that 
they  are  rejected  by  no  one,  except  by  the  dictate  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar prejudices. 

Your  committee  canuot  and  do  not  deem  this  an  answer  to  the 
proposition  suited.  I'hey  know  and  feel  that  upon  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  our  children,  our  institutions,  onr  liberal  sentiments,  our 
past  and  present  history  forbid  for  a  moment*  the  thought  of  dicta- 
tion and  control.  If  the  petitioners  desire  that  those  who  are  to 
come  after  them  should  have  the  benefit  of  pastoral  instruction  from 
persons  educated  with  the  same  views  and  feeling  of  themselves,  it 
is  their  ripfUy  nay,  their  sacred  dufy^  to  aeek  auch  instruction;  and  it  is 
oar  privilege  to  see  that  the  taxes  paid  by  them  for  education  should 
be  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  and  subject  to  their  own  control. 
By  denyiog  them  these  privileges,  you  subject  them  to  a  double  tix, 
tbe  first  of  which  is  expended  upon  schools,  from  which,  either  from 
prejudices  or  religious  principles,  they  cannot  derive  any  benefit;  and 
the  last  is  produced  by  supporting  such  institutions  as  may  best  ac- 
cord with  their  early  education  and  be  under  the  direct  charge  of 
thove  entertaining  the  same  religious  views  as  themselves. 

Your  committee  cannot  assent  to  such  a  course  inasmuch  as  they 
believe  it  to  be  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  further  by  eveij  means  in 
their  power  the  education  and  well  being  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  that  special  care  sh  'uld  be  taken  that  no  odious  distinctions  of  a 
sectarian  or  political  character  should  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  that 
the  sons  of  eve]7  native  and  naturalized  citizen,  of  the  catholic  and 
prote^^tant,  should  be  placed  in  every  respect  upon  an  equal  footing. 
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So  far  from  disoouragLog,  they  feel  it  tbeir  duty  to  encourage  hez 
and  elsewhere,  the  organization  of  schools  among  our  adopjted  fellovi 
citizens;  and  they  helieve  that  the  stability  of  our  schools  can  in  n 
event  be  more  certainly  increased  than  by  diffusing  learning  an 
knowledge  over  the  whole  mass.  They  further  btiiieve,  that  soun 
poHcy  demands  that  every  inducement  to  foreign  immigration  shoul 
De  held  out  to  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  and  that  the  mass  < 
our  people  should  be  thoroughly  enlightened  and  qualified  for  tfa 
important  duties  of  American  citizens  by  the  influence  of  educatioi 
and  that  no  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  should  ever  fa 
erected. 

Believing  therefore  that  the  school  referred  to  in  the  petitio 
shoald  be  encoumged  and  sustained;  that  the  taxes  the  petitionei 
pay  for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  expended  for  the  benefit  ( 
their  children,  under  their  oton  control;  and  believing  also  that  th 
petitioners  are  prevented  by  the  most  conscientious  and  pure  motive 
from  embracing  the  advantages  offered  in  the  schools  in  the  city,  the 
recommend  that  an  act  be  passed  providing  that  from  the  commo 
school  fund  distributed  in  the  city,  there  shall  be  paid  towards  th 
support  of  the  school  referred  to,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  amoui 
that  the  petitioners  would  be  entitled  to  as  component  parts  of  th 
several  districts  in  which  they  reside. 

No  innovation  was  made,  however,  upon  the  system  as  established 

and  no  further  action  had  upon  the  subject  before  the  Legislature. 

This  year  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relativ 
10  primary  schools. 

This  law  provided  that  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  in  any  on< 
year  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  and  build  a  school  house,  should  do 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  inspectors  cer 
tified  in  writinjr  that  a  larger  sum  was  needed,  and  no  larger  amouo 
eoiild  be  raised;  and  provided,  tliat  not  more  than  three  hundred  dol 
lars  should  be  raised  -  in  any  one  year.  All  expense  for  fuel  was  U 
be  paid  by  a  tax  upon  those  who  sent  to  school.  It  was  the  duty  o: 
the  assessor  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the 
township,  and  having  added  to  it  all  the  property  of  persons  whi 
had  since  become  residents,  all  property  purchased  by  non-residents, 
and  all  property  both  personal  and  real,  omitted  by  Uxe  townshii 
assessor,  to  assess  and  collect  the  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district  in  proportion  to  its  valuation  on  the  township  assessment  roli 
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XXTRACT  FROM  OOVKRNOR  WOODBRIDQX'S  MSB8A0B. 

In  any  attempt  to  review  "the  condition  of  the  State^"  the  atten- 
Ikm  of  die  observer  h  first  very  properly  directed  to  the  eonsideraf- 
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tion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  actual  and  prospeciive, 
of  its  people.  Civil  commotfons  and  wars  bave  an  end;  the  evils  of 
misgovernment  are  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  mny  be  corrected; 
the  chastisements  of  heaven,  even,  throuj^h  the  merciful  Frovidenao 
of  Ood,  are,  in  this  world,  of  short  duration.  But  who  cnn  measure 
the  extentf  or  see  the  end,  or  estimate  the  intensity,  of  the  evils 
which  flow  to  a  people,  from  ignorance  and  vice?  {(  any  political 
axiom  b(f  better  established  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  no  repub- 
lic can  long  exist,  unless  intelligence  and  virtue  predominate  among, 
and  characterize  the  greai  body  of  its  people.  Gathered  princip-dlj 
from  the  older  States  of  this  happy  Union,  our  fellow  oitiBens  have, 
for  the  most  part,  participated,  more  or  less,  in  the  benefitti  of  their 
exeellent  and  long  established  institutions— ^their  common  schools, 
and  all  their  highly  improved  literary  and  religious  establishments. 
We  may,  therefore,  justly  claim  for  them  the  present  possession,  in 
equal  de^ee  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  older  and  more  favored 
States,  of  those  high  and  ennobling  attributes  of  human  nature,  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  But  in  so  far  as  we  may  justly  clnim  this  high 
distinction,  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  motives  stronger  and  the 
obligadon  more  imperative,  to  secure  to  those  who  shal!  come  after 
us — to  our  own  children — at  least,  an  equally  elevated  rank  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  being.  But,  have  we  been  sufficiently  mindful 
of  this  great  duty?  Not  experiencing  in  our  own  person,  perhaps,  or 
but  in  a  slight  degree,  the  immeasurable  evils  likely  to  result  from  a 
deprivation,  in  early  life,  of  the  benefits  of  such  institutions,  have 
we  not  accustomed  ourselves. to  think  but  seldom,  and  then  with  too 
much  indifference  upon  the  vital  importance  of  the  establishment, 
multiplication  and  perfection  of  similar  systems,  in^urown  beautiful, 
but  recently  reclaimed,  peninsula?  The  character  of  our  State,  the 
happiness  and  the  destinies  of  our  people,  are  fast  passing  into  the 
custody  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us;  and  shall  it  in  future  times 
be  said  of  them,  that  through  the  improvidence  of  their  fathers,  it 
was  their  unspeakable  misfortune,  to  be  deprived  of  those  advantages 
of  early  mental,  moral  and  religious  education,  that  we  ourselves  have 
possessed? 

The  importance  of  the  early  and  methodical  development  ittd 
culture  of  tbe  intellectual  faculties  of  man;  the  influences  which  hab- 
its formed,  and  knowledge  attained  in  early  life,  (through  a  general 
and  judicious  system  of  education,)  cannot  fitil  to  exert,  not  only  upou 
individual  happiness,  but  upon  the  political  institutions  of  our  country, 
have  been  too  frequently  the  topics  of  discussion  among  the  learned, 
the  wise  and  the  eloquent  of  the  land,  to  render  it  necessary  or  prop- 
er for  me  to  delay  you  by  further  comments  upon  the  subject*  I 
recommend  a  careful  review  of  all  existing  statutory  enactments, 
lelative  to  the  system  of  education  heretofore  adopted  in  the  State, 
and  especially  relative  to  that  part  of  it,  which  concerns  the  broad 
basis  of  the  whole — the  common  schools. 

I  know  of  no  section  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  subject  of  ednda- 
tkm,  (comprehending  a  system  of  convnon  schools,)  has  engaged 
Bore  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities^  or  for  a  longer  lime,  or 
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more  successfully,  than  ia  ConiKK^ticul.  And  appreciaUng  vei] 
highly  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  long-tried  experience,  I  m 
pectfully  lay  before  you  some  well  reasoned  reports,  made  to  thi 
Legislature  of  that  State,  exhibiting  the  present  condition  and  thi 
leading  features  of  their  system.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  literal  a&< 
too  servile  adoption  of  the  legislation  of  other  States ;  our  systcn 
should,  in  general,  be  our  own,  and  be  wade  to  accord  with  whaUo 
ever  may  be  peculiar  in  our  circumstances,  or  in  the  condition  of  sc 
ciety  among  us.  But  considering  the  success  which  has  attende 
the  efforts  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  that  State,  in  the  great  cause  c 
education,  I  have  supposed  that  an  attentive  examination  of  thej 
greatly  perfected  plans,  might  suggest  important  improvements  in  oq 
own.  That  our  system  is  susceptible  of  amelioration  in  many  p&i 
ticulars,  I  have  little  doubt;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  ( 
remark,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  legislation,  no  innovi 
tion  should  be  made,  but  with  sreat  caution,  and  the  more  esjM 
cially,  becau.se  its  establishment  has  been  so  recent,  that  its  merii 
can  scarcely  yet  have,  in  all  things,  been  fully  tested.  For  reason 
however,  which  heretofore  1  have  had  the  honor  to  communicate  1 
your  immediate  predecessors,  and  which  I  propose  again  to  adve 
to,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  a  more  equal  and  just  mo< 
of  taxation  for  the  sustainment  of  common  schools,  be  substituted 
lieu  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  in  that  respecU  And  ^h 
that  the  fiscal  arrangements  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  system  I 
either  separated  entirely  from  the  other  more  intellectual  functions 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  elsi ;,  that  by  some  otb 
af^ropriatf  modiGcation  of  the  law,  the  existing  powers  and  duti 
of  the  Superintendent,  relative  to  pecuniary  affairs,  may  be  mai 
more  entirely  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  head  of  the  financi 
department 

The  revenues  uccessary  for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  i 
sustainment  of  the  system  generally,  are  derivable,  first  and  pria< 
pally,  from  a  course  of  taxation  provided  for  by  existinff  laws.  T 
endre  plan  upon  which  this  course  of  taxation  is  founm^,  seems 
me  obnoxious  to  the  most  serious  objections.  The  legislation  of  h 
jea?,  though  beneficial,  in  no  wise  removed  the  eviL 

Every  system  of  taxation,  to  be  just,  should  be  reasonable,  eq^u 
and  uniform.  It  is  a  proposition  as  notorious  as  it  is  lamentable,  ti: 
the  assessments  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  as  well  as  for  highwa; 
are  neither  uniform  nor  equal,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  mi 
highly  unreasonable.  The  Legislature  has  prescribed  no  unifoi 
standard  by  which  assessments  are  made;  the  same  species  of  pr^ 
erty,  and  of  the  same  estimated  value,  may  be  taxed  a  buudrcd  f< 
more  in  one  district  than  in  anoUier  bordering  upon  it;  and  every  ! 
tie  neighborhood  may  be  erected  into  a  separate  school  or  road  c 
trict,  with  power  to  tax  almost  at  pleasure.  But  the  power  of  ta: 
tion  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  should  ne' 
be  exercised  but  with  much  caution— the  most  mature  considerati^ 
and  the  most  scnipuloufl  regard  to  justice,  uniformity  and  equali 
If  otherwise  exercised,  it  becomes  unjust  and  oppressive.     No  taa 
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am  persuaded,  would  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Michigan,  with  more 
eheerfdlness,  if  it  be  just,  equal  and  uniform,  than  a  tax  for  the  hal* 
loved  purposes  of  education.  But  it  deeply  concerns  the  honor  and 
good  faith  of  the  State,  that  the  practical  injustice  of  our  present  sys- 
tem should  be  avoided,  and  the  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  promptly  cor- 
rected. 

The  remaining  source  of  revenue,  applicable  to  the  support  of  oar 
common  schools,  consists  in  the  annual  interest  aceming  upon  the 
purchase  money;  for  which  sales  of  school  lands  may  have  been,  or 
may  be  effected ;  and  the  rest  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
such  as  may  be  leased. 

This  resource,  upon  which  so  much  eispecticion  was  founded,  seems 
too  likely,  for  present  purposes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fsil  us.  The 
overthrow  of  the  general  currency  of  the  nation,  which  has  produced 
so  mud)  distress,  and  the  continuing  process  by  which,  what  little 
remains  available,  seems  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  State,  have  a1« 
readj  prostrated  all  uniform  standard  of  value;  and  the  ruinous  dim- 
inution in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  have  rendered  all  rea} 
estate  of  little  present  worth.  School  lands,  therefore,  are  no  longer 
sought  after  by  purchasers;  and,  hitherto,  in]  times  of  so  gre^it  pres- 
sure and  genoral  distress,  the  legislature  have  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  applications  for  relief,  and  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  heretofore  purchased  these  lands. 

From  this  source,  therefore,  little,  comparatively,  has  been  realized, 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  have  been  thus 
£ur  disappointed.  The  same  general  cause,  very  materially  affects 
aho  the  present  condition,  and,  for  a  time,  the  future  capacities  of 
the  University. 

superintendent's  rbport. 

This  doewneiit  was  thelaat  annual  report  of  the  first  Saperintead- 

ent,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  high  responsibility  of  reporting 

a  sjatem,  adapted  to  the  constitutional  provisions  and  the  wants  of 

the  State;  and  in  presenting  tha  aubyect  of  education  to  the  Legiala- 

tore,  he  urges  anew  the  importance  of  adapting  the  system  to  ikt 

entire  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  conununity.     He  says: 

We  must  multiply  our  school  housea,  educate  teachers,  procure 
Ghnries.  and  provide  indeed  all  the  necessary  means  of  instruction 
far  the  whole  population,  &r  increase  greatly  the  number  of  our 
jails,  penitentianea,  and  standing  armies.  •  •  •  We  must  sou- 
oan^  or  forge  bars,  bolts  and  chains.  One  system  or  the  other  we 
BMMt  adopt — ^there  is,  and  can  be  no  alternative.  Besides  the  ezpe- 
lieaeeof  all  ^  past — of  all  ages  and  nations,  demonstrates  ihat  ia 
■are  eeonomical,  much  lesa  expensive  to  educate  the  youns,  and 
faim  them  to  high  moral  principle  and  honorable  conduct,  tnan  to 
ttpnort  paupers,  restrain,  imprison  and  punish  aged  criminals. 

IS  the  people  of  Michigan,  instead  of  bequeathing  to  their  child- 
i«n,  the  noble  inheritance  derived  from  a  high  minded,  intelligent^ 
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moral  aod  religious  ancestry,  wish  lo  ave  them  cast  down  from  tl 
proud  elevatioa  on  which  they  have  stood,  and  become  ignorant,  i 
iHtaed  undpoverlj-stricken,  the  dupes  of  h  seldsh  pheslhuod,  or  i 
serfs  of  an  avaricious  ohgarchj,  or  the  Gl  insirumeDls  of  an  «m 
tious  military  disposition,  ihey  have  only  lo  disui^  their  leacht 
burn  up  their  books  and  school  bouses,  and  abrogate  all  laws  fur 
support  of  schools,  and  in  a  tew  short  years,  the  work  is  done, 
s  Suile  we  are  hut  of  yeslerduy;  and  oo  the  day  of  our  comii^  ii 
bemg,  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon  our  own  resources.  We  inh 
iled  no  richly  endowed  estsbli^hmenls,  or  time  boDorcd  insiitutio 
«]1  was  to  be  formed— to  be  created  anew.  True,  CooKress  reeen 
from  sale  and  granted  lo  the  Slate  a  certain  amount  of  wild  land 
the  support  of  schools.  It  is  our  labor  and  our  capital,  eipendec 
the  cuitivaUon  of  the  soil,  in  the  general  improvement  of  Uie  coi 
try,  in  the  formation  of  republican  institutions,  and  the  suppon 
goTemment,  which  has  given  to  (hat  Und  its  present  value.  1 
circumstances  of  the  times  have  been  exceedingly  advei^e.  ^ 
commenced  our  career  when  the  whole  country  was  in  the  roidsi 
the  wildest  scene  of  speculation,  and  hare  seen  it  sunk  in  three  sh 
years,  to  the  lowest  state  of  depntssion.  Uowbeit  for  the  time,  mi 
hat  been  done  towards  promoUng  the  grpat  cause  of  education  wit 
our  borders — more  indeed  ihin  could  be  expected.  But  Ihoi 
much  has  been  achieved,  much  remains  to  be  sccemplisbed;  i 
having  ptti  our  handt  to  the  plow,  we  cannot  go  back  if  we  would 

la  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  cheaper  to  eduoate  the  yoi 
than  to  support  multitudes  of  paupers  ana  an  increased  number 
criminals.  Few  indeed  are  the  men  that  have  ever  become  paup 
M  criminuls,  who  in  early  life  were  brought  withio  the  reach  i 
nnderlhe  salutary  influence  of  schools,  books  and  teachers. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  pbipsbtv  of  the  Siatb  ousht  to 
held  Kable  for  the  educadon  of  all  wi^in  its  borders,  aitd  on  I 
principle  every  school  sysUm  should  be  based.  As  already  intima 
much  has  been  done,  and  it  is  obvious  thst  the  people  of  the  St 
are  determined  upon  the  education  of  their  children.  No  soone 
a  settlement  formed  than  a  district  is  organited  and  a  school  oc 
menoed.  The  reports  of  the  past  year  Jiow  that  large  sums  hi 
been  voluntarily  raised  for  the  erection  of  school  HOrsss.  T 
many  of  them  are  of  lo^  and  might  be  taken  by  an  unreflecting  past 
by,  as  evidence  that  little  or  no  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject 
Schools;  but  these  buildings,  though  rude  they  may  he,  are  as  g< 
Bi  the  circumstances  of  a  people  in  their  infancy,  will  allow — gi 
iodeed  as  their  own  dwelUnn.  •  •  •  They  entitle  ttie  ne 
formed  settlements  to  (he  highest  commendation.  They  betokei 
aesl   worthy  of  all  praise.    *     •     •     The  present  population 

Senerally  well  educated — but  Aow  wi/l  it  be  with  those  who  are  imi 
iat«Iy  to  take  our  plaeesf  who  are  soon  to  succeed  us  in  all 
depHrtments  sod  responsibilities  of  life?  True,  a  good  beginning '. 
been  made,  but  unexpected  difficulties  have  arisen.  These  must 
met  and  overcome,  or  we  are  thrown  hack  in  our  course,  time  o 
ean  tell  how  long.     %onld  lliere  be  any  relaiation  of  efTorto, 
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suspension  in  the  course  of  instruction,  who  can  calculate  the  loes^ 
or  assess  the  amount  of  damages  to  those  immediately  concerned? 
It  depends  solely  upon  us,  upon  our  action  at  the  present  time, 
whether  a  race  of  men  are  to  come  after  us  and  occupy  our  places, 
well  qualified  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  high  trusts  committed 
to  them,  or  be  ignorant,  debased  or  degraded. 

Five  years  of  the  system  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  in  the  tide  of 
saccessittl  experiment.  The  work  of  organization  is  still  progress- 
ing. No  system  iu  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Massa- 
ohusetts,  is  now  more  complete  in  its  organization,  or  perfect  in  its 
parts.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  school  districts 
and  the  number  of  children  reported  during  this  period,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen: 

In  1636,     39  townships,       55  districts,  2,337  scholars. 
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BRAlfOHKS. 

The  Superintendent  in  this,  his  last  commanication,  expressed  Us 
deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  system.  The 
pwrent  institution,  he  maii^tained,  as  heretofore,  could  not  succeed 
witiiDat  them.  Its  main  dependence  firom  year  to  year,  must  be  up- 
on  the  branches;  and  it  was  deemed  to  be  equally  important  to  the 
primary  schools,  as  a  source  for  educated,  well-qualified  and  compe- 
tent teachers.  It  was  again  recommended  that  the  lands  granted  to 
the  State,  in  connection  with  salt  springs,  be  appropriated  fer  the  snp- 
p<Mt  of  these  institutions. 

REPORT  OF  REGKKTS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 

Regents  to  the  Superintendent,  consisting  of  Henry  R.  Sohoolcrafti 

Dr.  Pitcher,  and  Rev.  George  Duffield. 

In  orgainzing  a  Board  of  Regents  to  carry  out  the  views  of  tho 
iiegislatare,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Univeraity,  it  is  coaoeived  lo 
hive  been  the  primary  object  of  this  body  to  extend  its  benefits  as 
widely,  and  at  as  early  a  period,  throughout  the  ^tate,  as  the  wants 
rf  the  community,  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  wonld  permit. 
Their  attention  was  therefore  called,  at  an  early  day  as  possibly  io 
fte  location  and  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Universi^i  at 
svitable  points,  where  the  branches  of  a  classical  and  English  edfnca- 
ion,  preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  stndents  into  the  parent  insti- 
MioQ,  should  be  taught.  This  object  has  been  stesdiljf  pnrsiied* 
Mt  only  from  its  being  the  appointed  means  for  prepanng  classes 
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for  the  final  collegiate  course,  but  from  the  additional  considera;ion 
that  in  a  new  and  hastily  settled  community  it  would  be  one  of  the 
hest  and  most  practical  means  of  arousing  attention  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  plan  of  education,  submitted  to  the  people  in 
the  organic  act,  and  of  thus  preparing  the  public  mind  to  appreciate 
and  foster  it  ^  *  The  committee  on  branches,  charged  with  this 
duty,  have  encountered  an  arduous  task  in  the  management  of  the 
correspondence,  the  selection  of  principals,  and  the  pecuniary  ques- 
tions whioh  requii'ed  dtjcision  and  adjustment;  and  the  Board  owe  to 
it  much  of  the  success  which  has  attended  that  effort.  Of  the  seven 
branches  established,  live  are  under  the  direction  of  clergymen,  and 
two  oC laymen,  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  board  cod- 
not»  they  believe,  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  the 
connection  between  learning  and  morals,  science  and  religion,  and  at 
any  rate,  would  be  unjust  to  themselves,  not  to  express  the  belief 
that  success  cannot  permanently  crown  the  institution  committed  to 
their  management,  after  this  ligament  is  severed. 

Twenty  teachers  and  professors  of  all  grades  have  been  employed, 
who  have  instructed  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  scholars.  A  steady  increase  of  number  has  taken  place  in  the 
respective  terms  for  the  year.  At  four  of  the  branches,  namely^  at 
Monroe,  White  Pigeon,  fliles  and  Tecumseh,  there  have  been  female 
defMitments  under  apprq)riate  instruittors,  where  onW  Ea^tish 
brfmches  have  been  taught.  The  effect  of  home  schools  m  this  de- 
partment has  been  propitious,  and  they  constitute  a  branch  of  higher 
instntction,  contemplated  by  the  act  which  has  been  appreciatea  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  view  of  the  whole  amount  of  instmotion  far- 
niahed — its  character  and  distribution,  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  no 
previous  year  has  ihe  institution,  through  its  branches,  rendered 
equally  important  services  to  the  State. 

TUE    UNIVERSlTr. 

The  Regents  report  the  main  building  to  be  in  process  of  comple- 
tion, and  the  grounds  enclesed.  The  collections  in  natural  history 
were  about  to  be  arranged  by  Dr.  Honghton*  To  these  mineralogical 
coUecdoos,  purchased  of  Baron  Lederer,  of  Austria^  had  been  added 
the  extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany 
aad  aux>logy  made  within  the  geographical  area  of  Michigan,  by  the 
Slate  Geologist  and  bis  exploratory  corps.  This  ooDeotion  was  due 
to  the  forecast  of  the  Legislature,  who  directed  their  attention  to  tbe 
subject  at  one  of  their  earliest  sessions  after  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union.  Dr.  Qray  had  expended  the  five  thonaisad 
dollars  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seven  volumes  had  been  received,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  trans  > 
uHtted  with  the  repert  of  the  Regents,  and  will  be  fit>und  in  Houa«^ 
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doemeiit  0  of  Mm  tesflioii,  or  ia  tlie  snrna  nvmhtr  of  Ae  Senate 
docunieiit. 

In  relation  to  tbe  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Uaiv^raity  and  the  poKoy 
panned  hy  ih$  Regenta,  die  eenmittee  say: 

niat  tbej  would  not  fnll^  acquit  tbemselvea  of  their  duty  to 
tli»  board  or  the  ooBimttiiity»  m  ekmng  this  report,  wkhoni  adverting 
to  the  ftct  that  the  receipts  for  lands  aold,  and  the  instalments  and 
interest,  accruing  tbereon|  have  fallen  short  of  the  estimates.  Acting 
on  the  principle,  which  is  believed  to  be  true,  that  intellectual  labor, 
in  aO  tte  depaataeata  of  inatruotion  sheaM  be  weU  paid  and  enoottP* 
aged  in  eair^iug  it  oat»  \>j  the  actual  condition  ot  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  institution,  liberal  salaries  were  awarded  to  the  princi- . 
pals  of  &e  branches  and  professors,  (so  far  as  appointed,)  and  have 
been  paid  without  delay  or  deduotioii  to  the  pvesant  ttoae.  Andthvp 
caanol  but  regard  this  coarse  of  policy  as  one  of  tbe  causes  of  the 
aetnal  efficiency  and  success  which  has  marked  the  course  of  in« 
stmction  generally  at  the  branches.  *  *  *^  That  the  branches,  aldiough 
aiiovdiag  a  sound  and  iqmtaUe  deeciiption  of  instmoticn,  have  b€^ 
maintained  at  a  comparatively  high  expense,  to  the  parent  institu- 
tion is  not  to  be  denied,  and  U  is  a  question,  in  view  of  the  prospective 
and  diminishing  state  of  the  funds,  and  the  increasing  demands  of* 
the  University  at  its  central  pointy  whether  the  sanie  system  shoold 
be  indefinitely  continued,  or  a  connection  established  between  the 
amount  of  salary  pdd  and  the  numbers  taught.  Disconnected  with 
the  prtnci|)le  of  finance,  sound  principle  is  taught  to  forbid  any  res- 
pect to  thia  relation.  A  teacher's  best  abUities  are  as  fully  required 
to  teacb  a  few  as  many. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution^ 
when  tbe  organisation  of  a  Faculty  and  the  opening  of  the  nNiyna- 
snr  pn^r  0  a  consideration  of  moment,  and  the  lK»pe  ia  entertained 
^at  this  may  be  brought  about  before  the  close  of  another  year.  A 
limited  number  of  professors  would  temporarily  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  incipient  and  limited  classes,  and  uie  duties  of  Chancel* 
W  eottld  be  nerionned  ex-officio.  *  *  *  To  aeoomplish  this, 
however,  witn  our  present  funis  without  crippling  the  branches,  or 
devising  some  additional  means  for  their  support  from  the  surround- 
ing communities,  will  not  be  of  easy  attamment  While  the  per- 
manent funds  of  the  institution  are  of  undiminished  intrinsic  value, 
and  confidence  is  felt  in  the  final  ability  of  the  purchasers  of  Uni- 
versitj  lands,  there  need  be  no  well  grounded  apprehension  that  the 
present  annual  receipts  from  these  sources  will  be  eventually  dimin- 
ished.. Whether  sources  thus  really  ample,  and  which  may  be  even^ 
tually'  relied  on  without  fallacy,  constitute  pounds  in  the  present 
state  of  the  institution  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  their  proceeds  by  ' 
a  further  loan,  in  order  to  consummate  an  object  so  closely  identifi^ 
with  the  cause  of  education,  is  a  question  that  has  suggested  itself 
to  tbe  Board. 
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The  total  eypoiidkmres  for  the  Umrenity  proper^  during  thefser 
pMt|  were  #41,85*2  43.  The  cost  of  BustainiDg  the  braneheft  far 
Ihe  same  period,  tlOJ68  33.   , 

The  Regents,  in  obedience  to  the  joiat  reiolntion  approved  Uaich 
2^  1840,  reported  to  the  {jegialature,  through  A.  Ten  Eyok,  Esq., 
their  Secretary,  that  having  duly  oonaidered  the  subject,  iheix  views 
were  that  'Hhe  €rst  change  in  the  organic  law  deetoed  easentiri,  ib  the 
prvper  rtttrMan  qf  reipaimbUUy  io  the  Board  of  Begents.  At  pre- 
leiit  (be  responsibility  is  divided,  and  the  Board  wo«ild  be  gieady 
facilitated  in  their  action,  were  such  amendments  made  as  would 
throw  entire  responsibility  on  them,  and  require  them  to  report  their 
aumal  pioceedings  to  the  ikytsfotem 

**The  second  ehauge  relates  to  the  trutt  and  manapemeiti  nf  iSkt 
fimi9  of  the  Univemfy.  Under  the  existing  law  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Boanl  to  adopt  their  measores  to  their  noeans^  to  prqeot  or  eie- 
ciite  such  plans  as  the  interests  of  education,  the  wants  of  the  State 
«ad  the  resources  of  the  Univeruty  demand.  The  dutiea  of  Super- 
mtendent  in  connection  with  the  UniverBity,  are  unnecessary  and  on- 
erous.*' 

A  report  was  nuide  by  Mr.  Aoam,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  regarding  the  branches. 
The  resolution  of  the  Senate  directed  the  committee  to  enquire  and 
report,  what  number  of  branches  of  the  University  had  been  es- 
tablished, and  at  what  places — ^how  many  scholars  had  attended  each 
during  the  past  year — what  limitations  as  to  age,  sex  and  acquire- 
ments, had  been  imposed  by  the  Regents,  regulating  the  admisaion 
of  students— what  amount  of  charges  for  tuition,  dkc,  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Regents,  at  the  several  branches — ^what  number  had 
been  tanght  gratis — ^how  many  teachers  had  been  employed  in  each 
branch,  and  what  regulation  had  been  adopted  in  relation  to  com- 
pensation of  teachers. 

The  committee  reported  that  there  were  seven  branches  establish- 
ed, via:  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  Pontisc.  White  Pigeon, 
Niles  and  Kalamazoo,  with  female  departments  at  Monroe,  Tecum- 
seht  White  Pigeon  and  Niles. 

That  there  were  in  all  these  branches  during  the  the  first  term  of 
the  year,  222  scholars;  during  the  second,  233;  and  during  (he 
third,  247. 
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Tlial  ia  the  code  of  iawb  for  the  governmenl  of  the  braDches,  die 
•ommittee  found  no  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  the  student^  at  their 
admiwoB,  and  that  in  regard  to  aeqairemeBts,  each  apjriioant  for  ad- 
mkmoa  had  to  undergo  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  prinoipalv 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  For  admisaioa  to  the 
female  department,  there  was  required  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
^reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  rudiments  of  geography." 

Thai  the  tuition  fees,  as  established  in  the  oode  of  laws,  were  ia 
Detroit  and  Monroe  for  the  first  year»  IL9  50;  second  year,  $18  00; 
third,  and  each  succeeding  year,  $12  00.  One-tenth  of  tuition  feea 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  branch  library. 

That  the  committee  bad  no  means  of  stating  positirely,  the  num.* 
ber  taught  gratis,  at  any  of  the  branches;  hut  that  it  might  not  bei 
irreleTant  to  state,  that  one  of  the  laws  for  the  branches,  profided 
for  refunding  to  each  student,  one  year's  salary  for  each  year  ha 
might  be  engaged  in  teaching  primary  .schools,  until  the  whole  should 
be  refunded. 

That  it  appeared  there  had  been  employed  during  the  year,  at  the 
branches  at  Pontiac  and  Kalamazoo,  each  one  principal,  at  a  salaiy 
of  ft  1,200;  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh  and  Niles,  each,  one  prin- 
cipal and  one  assistant,  tlie  salary  of  the  principals  b^^ing  as  follows: 
at  Detroit.  $1,500  a  year;  at  Monroe,  $1,300;  at  Tecumeeh  and 
IRles,  each  ^1.200.  In  the  branch  at  White  Pigeon  there  appeared 
to  have  been  employed,  one  principal,  one  tutor,  and  one  assistaat 
lator;  the  principal  at  a  salary  of  #1,200.  The  assistants  and  tu- 
tors received  from  $3po  to  $600  a  year.  In  the  female  department 
of  the  branch  at  Monroe,  two,  and  at  Tecumseh  and  Niles,  one 
eaoh. 

The  total  salaries  for  the  year  amount  to  $10,300.  Receipts  of 
tattion  estimated  at  $2,460.  The  balance  of  estimated  uiition  feea 
amounted  to  $2,348  33,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
The  eommtttee  also  reported  that  at  the  first  establishment  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  branches,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
•f  Regents,  appropriating  $1,000  for  every  branch  in  operation,  to 
be  divided  and  apportioned  as  follows:  9500  to  each  one  and  the 
mmainittg  $500  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  This  rule 
4M  ad  however  appear  to  have  been  adhered  to.    The  committee 
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not  hsTiBg  been  so  inatrueted,  made  no  further  recommendttions  or 
suggestions. 

In  the  House,  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of 
the  Governor's  message  and  report  of  Superintendent  as  relates  te 
educatioB,  made  a  lengthy  report  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Spragne.     Thej  remark,  *'that  they  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  imposition  of  all  the  fiscal  duties  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional ftind,  and  the  general  care  and  superintendence  of  education 
itt^lf,  where  one  and  the  same  obtam,  is  one  of  those  defects  which 
were  connected  with   our  generally  excellent  laws  on  (his  sub- 
ject; tfattt  they  were  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  both 
the  former  Executive  officers  of  this  State  have  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Legislature  and  recommended  a  change;  and  the  commit- 
tee believe  such  a  change  necessary  because  the  duties  themselves 
are  incompatible  with  each  other  and  because  it  was  impossible  to 
find  the  requisite  qualifications  for  their  performance  unked  in  one 
man;    that  let  whoever  may  be  called  upon  to  fill   the  stataoo, 
while  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  it  would  be  found  that  while  the  du- 
ties for  which  his  habits  and  taste  best  fit  him,  may  be  well  per- 
formed, the  other  duties  imposed  on  him  would  be  immeasurably 
neglected,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  other- 
wise."    Complaint  is  made  in  this  report  of  the  want  of  statiiHcai 
knowledge;  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  returns,  to  show  the  state  of 
education;  that  they  did  not  show  whether  the  teachers  were  male 
or  female,  good  or  poor,  well  or  illy  paid;  whether  the  course  of 
studies  was  wise  or  unwise;  whether  the  government  was  tyrannica] 
or  parental;  whether  school  houses  were  conveniently  or  inconven- 
iently constructed;  whether  parents  were  interested  in  the  education 
of  their  children  and  in  the  success  of  the  schools  or  not.     The  com- 
mittee believed  that  in  no  way  could  the  Superintendent  so  well  de- 
Tote  his  time  as  to  these  subjects  and  to  making  the  primary  schools 
the  object  of  his  chief  care.    They  also  were  in  favor  of  introducing 
into  the  bill  proposed  on  this  subject,  a  provision  that  so  far  ss  con- 
cerned the|sale  of  University  lands — the  investment  of  the  proceeds — 
the  Treasurer  be  required  to  act  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

The  general  legislation  on  this  subject  remained  unchanged.    An 
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mi  WAM  paMod  fftvwed  April  1 3iht  Mdttobg  ()m  prm  of  UnirMii^ 
liMida  and  estoblislihig  it  tt  ifteen  doUAra  peraore,  aad  the  vurinMm 
price  at  not  less  than  fire  doUarp,  An  act  was  passed  incorporating 
the  Weeleyan  Seminarj,  and  also  aDi  act  providing  for  the  organisa- 
lioft  of  a  district  in  the  city  of  Detroit  for  colored  children.  An  aot 
was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statntes  relative  to  primary  schools. 
An  amendatory  aot  to  the  law  of  1840,  was  paMed  in  1841,  but 
without  any  other  alteration  of  the  system  of  taxation  except  that 
the  electors  of  any  township,  at  the  annual  meeting,  might  raise  such 
sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  their  township 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  provided  that  such  sum  did  not  exceed 
one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  township  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeen  years.  A  provision  was  enacted  requiring  the  direc- 
tors to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  those  ages,  belong- 
ing to  fistmilies  habitually  using  the  French,  German  or  other  language 
than  the  English,  and  the  children  attending  the  districts  schools  and 
the  number  of  such,  if  any,  attending  schools  where  the  schools 
books  in  any  other  than  the  English  language  are  used;  also  the 
Biaaber  of  aduHs,  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  who  can  read  the 
French,  German  or  other  language  and  cannot  read  the  EngUsh,  to* 
gether  with  such  other  &ct8  and  statisrics  in  regard  to  schools  and  the 
tmhjeci  of  education  as  the  Superintendent  might  direct. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GOVSRNOR  BARRY's  MB88AOB. 

.  The  universal  education  of  all  clashes  of  our  citizens  is  so  neces* 
sary,  and  its  propriety  so  generally  conceded,  that  I  need  hardly 
urge  upon  you  its  impertance.  By  reference  to  history  we  learn, 
ana  from  observation  we  know,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  masses 
have  been  enlightened,  in  the  same  proportion  have  their  rights  as 
men  been  protected.  The  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  of  personal 
security,  were  never  conceded  by  lords  to  their  vassals,  until  the 
latter,  after  a^es  of  galling  oppression  and  ignominious  servitude,  by 
deimes,  obtamed  a  hold  on  tne  fountain  of  knowledge. 
^The  moral  and  political  condition  of  a  people  depends, in  the  main^ 
upon  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  amount  of  useful  information  dif« 
fused  abroad  among  the  mass.  Within  our  own  recollectiou,  other 
npublies  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  the  scenes  of  intestine  commo- 
tioo  which  they  have  constantly  exhibited,  and  whichf  sooner  or 
hUer,  have  caused  their  overthrow,  resulted  from  a  want  of  general 
edttoUioii,  and  the  consequent  deatitution  of  virtue  in  their  inhabi* 
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taals.  Th«  democney  of  foaming,  if  I  maj  bepenukted  to  Me  lit 
•xpiesfiioQ,  i«,  then»  €86entiil  to  the  pemaoenoy  of  a  repoblieaa  gor- 
ernmenti  and  we  can  transmit  to  the  rising  generation  the  happy 
political  freedom  which  we  enjoy,  only  by  granting  them  the  beneliti 
•f  edoeatton.  They  are  oommifeted  to  our  keeping,  and  wkhoat  o«r 
Ibstering  oare,  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  nee. 

The  revenue  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  not  derived  froa 
taxation,  consists,  mainly,  m  the  interest  arising  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  the  rents  of  such  portiofis  of  them 
aa  may  have  been  leased.  If  a  judicious  and  proper  use  be  made  of 
this  revenue,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  if  not 
sufficient  to  educate  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  it  will  at  least  contri- 
bute much  towards  that  desirable  object. 

Above  all  others,  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  scho(ris  shouM 
be  plain,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood.     They  should  be  as  in- 
dependent of  all  otber  enactments,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits, 
and,  to  a  proper  understanding  of  them,  it  should  not  be  necesaaiy 
to  refer  to  le^slaiion  on  other  subjects.     Such,  however,  ia  not  the 
present  condition  of  our  legislation  on  this  important  subject    The 
enactments  are  various  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes, 
and  it  ia  with  difficulty  that  even  their  meaning  can,  in  all  cai>es,  be 
ascertained.    To  obviate  these  objections,  I  respectfully  recommend 
their  entire  revision.     All  the  various  enactments  on  the  subject 
should  be  condensed  into  one,  and  published  in  such  convenient  fom 
as  will  insure  a  circulation  in  every  neighborhood  and  district  in  the 
State.    The  lights  of  experience,  and  a  reference  to  common  school 
systems  of  other  States,  msy  enable  you  to  make  such  improvements 
as,  by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  education,  will  result  in  general  and 
permanent  good.    I  am,  however,  induced  to  believe,  that  the  mail 
provisions  of  the  system,  as  it  now  exists  upon  our  statute  book% 
should  be  retained,  as  far  as  you  think  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic will  permit    Innovations  should  not  be  admitted,  but  with  abun- 
dant caution,  and  after  the  most  careful  exsmination.    Servile  adhe- 
rence to  ancient  precedents  and  long  established  customs,  should  not, 
however,  be  permitted  to  take  such  entire  possession  of  our  miadi» 
as  thereby  to  induce  us  to  reject  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  adop- 
tion of  the  improvements  of  the  age.    Among  the  alterations  you 
may  deem  advisable  to  make,  perhspe  none  is  more  worthy  of  your 
oonsideratjon,  than  the  subject  of  taxation  necessarr  for  the  support 
of  the  system.    The  right  to  impose  uxes,  is  one  of  the  bidiest  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty,  trnd  the  delegation  of  that  right  ahouM  be 
made  witli  the  greatest  caution.     Complaints  have  been  made,  per- 
haps in  some  degree  well  founded,  that,  in  the  assessment  and  eol- 
leetioQ  of  taxes,  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  houses,  great 
injustice  has  been  done  from  the  unequal  manner  in  which  snch  taxiss 
have  been  levied.    If,  after  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  such  oooi- 

eaints,  you  find  they  really  have  foundation  in  truth,  you  will  doobt- 
sa  correct  the  evil,  by  interposing  such  legislation  as  the  exigcMy 
of  the  case  may  require. 
The  office  of  Bnperintendent  of  PabUc  Instrnctioii,  is  uitahliiti>< 
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hf  liMiaoBBtiMiott  kMtfi  Md  Msodl  h%  khdMked  by  la«r  were  k  ey«a 
^  adftsable.    1  etimot,  however,  refrftin  fW>E6  calliog  yonr  al* 
to  the  fict  that  the  dutlee  of  a  fiscal  ebaraeter,  by  law  impo* 
«{K>Q  that  offleer,  ure  in  no  wise  eontistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
ury  ^havacter,  whteh  it  is  more  partieiilarly  bis  province  to  per- 
iovm*  aad  to  which  end  the  office  itself  was  eonstitnted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  UniTersity  of  Miebigan, 
viU,  doubtless^  be  transmitted  to  yon  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
Ik  InBtroetton.    The  usefuhiess  of  that  iasthution  has,  hitherto,  been 
reatrieted  to  its  braaches.     In  them  have  been  taught  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  science  usually  taught  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
miee  in  the  esatem  States  of  this  Union.     Next  to  common  schools, 
Ae  branehee  of  the  Unirenity  are  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  im* 
portanee  to  the  people  of  the  State.    In  the  year  1840,  the  number 
of  students  was  two  hundred  and  forty-seven.    During  that  year; 
aevea  branches  were  in  operation,  and  the  sum  of  $10,188  37,  was 
upended  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers.     The  two  prece- 
ding years,  the  sum  of  k  13, 150  09,  was  expended  for  that  purpoae 
in  we  same  number  of  branches,     in  making  these  large  and  appa- 
rentlT  eaonnoue  expenditures,  the  motives  of  the  Regents  are  above 
aaapaeioB.    They  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  actuated  by  no  other  than 
oietivee  of  public  good.     It  is,  however,  respectfully  submitted  to 
yoar  eonsideration,  whether  the  interests  of  education  would  not  be 
■lore  eminently  pToaM>ted  by  some  provision  of  law,  bavingr  for  its 
object  the  increase  of  the  number  of  branches,  if  availab}e  funds  for 
thai  p«rpoae  be  at  command,  and  the  limitation  of  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  to  each.    It  is  believed  that  a  sum  of  from  three  to  five 
haodred  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  board,  together  with  speh  sums 
as  ahould  be  received  for  tuidon,  superadded  to  such  other  encourage- 
meai  aa  would,  of  comae,  be  ▼olunttirily  afforded  at  the  pFaces  of lo* 
cation,  would  secure  the  services  of  persons  well  qualified  to  teaeh* 
and  every  way  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  branches.    If  such 
be  the  case,  of  which  there  can  be  Httle  doubt,  then,  with  a  much 
leas  expenditure  in  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  braaches  might  be 
freatly  increased  and  the  benefits  of  education  more  extensiv^y  dif- 
niaed.     I  press  the  subject  upon  your  attention  with  mat  eamest- 
neaa,  because  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Uie  usefulness  of  the  Univerbity 
will  be  incalculably  greater  to  the  people  of  the  s^tate  through  ita 
branches,  than  through  the  mother  mstitution  itself.    By  means  ol 
ka  brancJies,  the  blessings  of  a  high  grade  of  education  will  be 
.  bron^^  #itbin  the  reach  of  nearly  all  we  rising  generation,  while 
the  nnmber  to  be  instrooted  in  the  University  prop^,  must  eompara- 
tivelj  speaking,  be  necessarily  few.    Seeping  always  in  view,  thea^ 
the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  granted,  and  in  no  degree  depaii- 
iag  Drom  the  intentions  of  the  grantors,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  such 
direetion  to  the  control  of  this  important  nistitutbn,  as  will  result  hi 
the  ffreatest  good  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  beat  manre  the  extension 
of  the  cause  of  science. 

By  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  University  of  Michi^o,  ap- 
ypoml  liareh  25, 1840,  it  ia  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  ofitegenta 
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io  report  to  jou  sooli  iJleratioii  •$  they  deem  ntoeitary  to  be  nade 
ia  the  lawa  of  the  State  relative  to  the  UmTersiCy.  The  only  nyoiti 
made  in  complianoe  wkh  thie  raecdutioii,  may  be  foond  in  the  joint 
documents  of  the  last  sesiion,  and  to  which  I  respectfally  iarite  your 
attention.  In  that  report,  the  Be^nte  reeomoiaMl  aiich  aUeratiMi 
in  the  law  on  that  sutHect,  as  will  gtre  to  them  the  entire  tmst  and 
management  of  the  funds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  the  absolute 
control  of  the  institution,  subject  and  responsiUe  only  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  whidi  body  they  wish  to  make  all  reports  of  theur  |yrooeed- 
ings.  I  respectfully  recommend  this  proposition  to  yonv  senous  and 
attentive  consideration.  The  high  character  of  the  Regents,  and  their 
experience,  derived  from  long  exercise  of  the  functioiis  <^  their  of- 
fioe,  ^ve  additional  weight  to  Uieir  recommendation,  and  will.  I  asu 
certam  ensure  that  attention  from  you,  which  the  importance  of  die 
subject  demands. 

It  is  ^eatly  to  be  d^red,  that  the  true  and  exact  condition  of  the 
University  fund  be  made  known  to  the  public,  in  order  that  its  ca- 
pacity for  usefiilness  may  be  fully  understood.  The  fmblic  have  an 
mtense  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  its  ability  to  give  assistance  to  edu- 
cation, as  well  by  means  .of  its  branches  already  in  operation,  as  by 
others  desired  in  various  portions  of  the  State.  Such  a  knowledge 
of  the  ccmdition  of  the  fund,  is  also  indispensably  necessary  to  mm 
ulterior  legislation  as,  in  your  wisdom,  may  be  deemed  expedient 
I  therefore  respectfully  reccommend,  that  you  give  the  anoject  in 
charge  to  some  appropriate  oommitteot  accoBipaniedwith  the  instruc- 
tion, that,  after  having  made  the  inquiry  and  investigation,  they  re* 
port  the  result  of  their  labors  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

UPDRT  OF  StrPSRINTXNDKNT  Of  PUBUO  INSTRUCTIOK. 

The  term  of  the  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce  having  expired,  Fravkun 
SawTER,  jr.,  was  appointed  at  the  last  previous  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  succeed  him.  This  report  unfolds  in  an  interesting  and 
minute  manneri  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  at  this  time,  and 
gives  in  fact,  the  first  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system.  The  documents  ac- 
companyiiig  it,  showed  the  whole  number  of  districts  integral  and 
fractional,  in  the  State  to  be  two  thousand,  three  hundred.  Of  them 
1,486  embraced  in  330  townships,  reported  47,066  scholars,  between 
the  ages  of  five  md  sevenleeD,  and  8,767  under  five  and  over  sev- 
enteen, making  an  aggregate  of  55,823.  The  whole  number  report- 
ed at  school,  51,254.  The  Superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  of 
this  number,  too  many  reported  as  attending  school,  passed  most  of 
their  hours  elsewhere  than  at  school,  and  suggested,  that  if  by  the 
law,  the  directors  were  required  to  report  as  care^Uy,  as  the  teadier 
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i»ia  BOie  (ha  tine  «f  •ttandiwe  oi  each  and  erery  tofacte;  Ae  teal 
MBOunt  wiwU  be  koowa. 

Tha  aTaiaga  nmmbet  of  moQ^  aehoola  bad  baaa  kepi,  were  m- 
parftad  in  twenty-eight  oovntiea,  at  4  4-7;  moat  of  them  being  kept 
1^  only  for  the  conatitational  time  of  three  monthe.  The  amonat 
apportioned  m  18«^9»  wai  $18^860  86,  being  aereral  thonsand  dellaia 
leaa  than  the  year  previooa.  The  Saperintendent  admonbhea  thoae 
who  rely  chu/fy  on  the  ftind  as  a  means  of  supporting  their  sohools, 
noi  to  be  too  sanguine— that  the  true  poHcy  was  to  rely  mainly  upon 
their  own  aTailable  resoutoes  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  ed«* 
cation.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  private  schools  was  De- 
ported at  2,807,  which  was  thought  to  be  below  the  real  nmnber. 
The  i^iums  are  complained  o(  as  bftng  doubtfal  and  contradictory. 
It  was  suggested  that  directors  be  required  to  report  on  oath,  as  be- 
iag  likely  to  ensure  greater  fidelity  in  matters  of  detail,  and  pre* 
Tenting  a  {Huetice,  reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  and  unjust  towards 
ether  districts,  of  reporting  more  scholars  of  legal  age,  than  were  to 
be  ib«iid  within  the  district^  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  ita  ap-* 
portiooment  of  funds.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  legislative 
eommittee  of  the  Senate,  of  the  year  previous,  the  Superiutendeat 
aays: 

It  is  the  undoubted  policy  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  to  frame 
its  system  of  public  instruction,  as  not  onl^  to  educate  its  own  native 
bom  cbildren,  but  to  Americanize,  both  in  intellect  and  feeling,  every 
cbltd  of  a  foreign  stock,  that  in  the  Providence  of  God,  is  brought 
to  our  shores,  to  become  a  port  of  its  society.  No  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  parents,  constituting  j)ortions  of  our  RepubUc, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  educate  their  offspring  through  any 
odier  medium  than  the  common  language;  but  on  the  contrary,  all 
eoBoeivable  inducements  should  be  held  out  for  them  to  keep  their 
children  at  the  public  scheols,  where  they  may  learn  to  think  in  that 
language,  and  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
foi^t,  not  the  land  of  their  nativity,  but  the  necessity  of  the  mother 
tongue,  as  a 'medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man,  in  a 
countxy  which  they|have  adopted  for  life,  and  whose  institutions  they 
wish  to  leave  safely  in  the  hands  of  their  posterity. 

It  was  mentioned  as  a  gratifying  fact,  that  only  eighty-eight,  out 
of  two  thousand  attending  schools,  were  reported  as  using  other 
books  than  the  English.  Under  the  act  of  1840,  giving  authority 
to  require  such  facts  and  statistics  as  the  superintendent  might  di- 
rect, Mr.  Sawvbr  addressed  interrogatories  to  every  school  director, 
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ityiriiy  rqwrtsinraiinontothcwokMgof-  the  ■yKan— saggi 
mu  for  iU  improTement — the  general  op«ratira  of  (he  Uwa — i 
itftfolties  eBcowiteied  in  ita  sdmiuUslMi^^lka  freqnensj  oT  «ii 
ilioD  bj  inaptteton  uid  others — the  genenl  character,  deportment  ■ 
^Mliicationa  of  teacher«~~thc  diMipIine  of  the  Khooto — the  871(1 
et  renarda  and  panubioents — the  ponctnohly  of  the  acholan — 4 
unotLDt  paid  to  tcachen — the  metbods  of  (twihiDg — the  UBilom 
nf  bocAs — the  religions  instructkia,  and  brancbei  taugbt  in  1 
Nboob — the  kioda  of  school  boosea,  «nd  their  aitnation  and  loi 
&w — the  common  diseases  prevalent — the  kind  of  booka  is  ika 
btnriea,  Ibrl'eitares  incurred,  and  the  amount  of  prooecda  from  fii 
or  military  eiemptioDs,  <&c,  Ac.  To  these  queries  the  Superintea 
Mtt  remBTka,  some  paid  Attention,  others,  none;  bj  a  few,  thej  wi 
dacmed  ioqaiiitoTial,  and  in  three  or  foar  ciwm,  uiici*il  answeta  1 
tnnied.  Many  of  them,  faoirever,  were  prepared  with  a  minntetti 
o(  detail,  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  tb«  officer,  tha  i» 
aov^ht  to  be  elicited,  fumtsbed  with  promptitude  and  good  will,  wi 
gMtions,  made  with  a  frankness  becoming  the  dispenser  and  roat 
ant  of  common  school  education,  and  ^dgee  of  eo-openrtion 
Hiply  given  aa  tocompensstc  faranj  amount  of  labor  bestowed  vf 
die  subject  by  the  depiirtmenL  The  substance  of  nil  the  facts  tl 
Mcumulated,  are  ooodenaed  under  the  follawing  heads:  pum 
and  teachers,  dnticH  of  inspcctort,  male  and  female  teachers,  gorei 
ment  of  the  schools,  character  of  instruction,  unLTonaity  of  scb> 
book»,  toliool  houses,  libraries,  and  the  working  of  the  ayMa 
Tba  Superintendent  recommends  however,  that  the  board  of  inspi 
tors  be  exempted  from  trnnsmittiag  to  the  county  clerks,  all  tba  pi 
lieukrs  aet  forth  in  their  reports.  His  concluaioas  were.  Gran : 
tttese  reports,  that  while  the  facta  ahowed  that  in  many  diibn 
rafflcient  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  waa  manJfBsted,  ihey  ai 
dnKMBtrated  the  general  indilbrenoe  felt  in  o^ers — that  alihon 
the  law  reqnirtDg  visitation  by  the  inapectort  had  been  nnfortanati 
npealed,  inspectors  in  many  instances,  had  continued  to  visit  I 
achoola — that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  onr  syatem,  by  I 
^tpcnntment  for  each  coanly,  of  a  depnty  superintendent,  whoae  < 
tiea  ctf  euperviaion  should  he  co-ezlenaive  with  the  achoola  of  i 
«nnut— thatio  his  care  might  be  eomnulted  the  axaminatioa  oitmm 


«M»  Ae  nsiuidoB  of  sohoota,  the  ie<rflMtioD  of  statwHeB,  lh«  eioev* 

tim  of  tlld  laws,  and  tlte  dvty  of  afloertaining  (ibcir  defects,  and  8ii£»^ 

geatiay  plam  fer  improrement^^-ihat  m  relation  to  teachers,  it  ip- 

powodthat  while  Hie  iges  of  male  teachers  ranged  from  seventeoi 

to^  twenty,  those  of  females  ranged  frOm  fourteen  to  eighteen~-that 

km  of  tlie  males  made  teaehing  a  bii«ittea8'--^hat  one  obstacle  to 

Sood  teaching  was  the  want  of  adequate  compensation.     The  aTerago 

fay  of  nuile  teaehers  was  shown  to  be  $15  61  per  month,  and  that 

«tf  fenales,  1 1  tii?  per  week->i-tbat  as  to  the  government  of  the  soluxdi 

Ao  reports  evinced  that  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  '*  beating  knowlp 

edge  into  the  brain,"  waa  yet  kept  np— that  the  usual  applnmoca 

wne  pinobing,  cuffing,  pulling  hair  and  noses,  throwing  books  and 

mJers  at  the  beads  of  unruly  urchins,  compelling  them  to  stand,  «n- 

tS  IHigQed  into  submission,  and  locking  up  in  dark  places  to  scare 

away  the  evil  genius  that  possessed  them,  shaming,  and  other  vari- 

of  torture — that  the  character  of  instmction  in  some  district8» 

mexoeptionable;  but  in  too  many  schools,  behind  the  improve- 

ment  of  the  age — that  iedarianism  was  not  taught,  while  a  certain 

amooQt  of  religious  instruction  was  encouraged — that  in  relation  to 

waiibrmiiy  of  books»  it  was  the  great  burthen  of  complunt,  and  that 

the  variety  was  almost  endless — that  if  a  general  uniformity  could 

b«  brooght  about,  the  responsibility  should  not  be  imposed  upon  any 

am  mdividnal-^that  it  might  be  aeoomplished  under  a  system  of 

ooiiniy  superintendents,  or  that  the  plan  adopted  in  some  other  State, 

of  leaving  the  work  to  the  township  committees,  might  perhaps  be 

inuMl  usefnl — that  as  to  school  houses,  the  object  of  the  circular 

addressed  to  officers,  had  not  been  attained — that  the  replies  were 

aoi  fiili,  and  that  no  judgment  could  be  formed,  of  their  accommo- 

yet  there  was  enough  to  show  that  many  of  the  houses 

good,  substantial,  comfortable  frame  buildings — that  the  dispo- 

was  to  make  the  improvements  of  the  school  house  keep  pace 

wMi  tlie  dwelling  house  and  barn — that  a  gratifying  indication  was 

abown  in  the  location  of  the  school  house  upon  elevated  ground^ 

away  from  marshes,  and  the  salubrity  of  their  position  was  inferred 

§nm  the  general  health  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  people  were 

sAteBlive  to  the  subject — that  as  to  unaikans,  only  $1 70  86  had  beea 

in  tbe  State— that  nothing  as  yet,  had  been  received,  either 


fan  fines,  for  bf«ach«s  of  the  peMd  lava»  or  frooi  (be  «4|HiTeleBta 
fimn  ipilitarj  exemptioa — Uiat  whether  any  fines  had  beea  collected^ 
was  a  matter  of  eoajecture,  as  the  coiiaty  clerks  bed  made  ao  re- 
ports oa  the  smbject.  In  consequence  of  this»  it  was  suggested  thst 
they  should  be  required  by  law,  to  state  the  amount  of  fines  impo* 
eed  by  the  courts,  the  amonnts  coUeeted»  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
•«eh  m  the  Treasury. 

In  relation  to  the  working  of  the  system,  the  Superintendent  be- 
Uered  that  as  a  whole  it  was  giving  satisfaotion-^that  theprwdpU  em- 
bodied in  it — the  education  of  all— elicited  general  admiration,  whik 
its  practical  operation,  seen  and  felt  only  in  its  ddaiU^  developed 
fiuilts  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  The  frequent  change  of  the  law 
was  deprecated,  not  because  the  system  could  become  perfect  with* 
OBt  many  modifications,  but  because  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  for  districts  and  township  officers  to  keep 
paee  with  such  alterations. 

''A  law,"  says  the  Superintendent,  ^b  hardly  known  in  many  dis- 
tricts before  it  is  repealed  or  amended,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  while  the  original  law  governs  the  official  acts  of  one  portion 
of  a  township,  amendments  to  it»  or  even  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments, regulate  the  conduct  of  another  portion  of  the  same  township 
or  county.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
reasons,  some  of  tne  reports  just  received  comply  only  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  revised  statutes;  others  with  tne  law  of  1640;  and 
others  with  the  law  of  last  session.  The  school  laws  are  not  pro* 
mulgated  seasonably  and  extengivefy  enough.  The  remedy  propped 
is,  not  to  stint  the  system,  in  its  proper  growth,  by  warring  against 
further  modifications,  amendments  or  repeah,  whenever  or  wherever 
'  necessary,  but  to  provide  that  a  printed  copy  of  every  new  school  ad 
he  sent  to  each  dietrid  as  eoon  as  possible  afier  its  approval.  Then  may 
the  hand  of  legislation  be  applied  without  hesitation  or  dangtr  to  our 
school  system;  uniformity  in  returns  atid  fidelity  in  details  m  exacted 
to  the  letter,  and  districts  will  then  cease  to  be  agitated  by  dissen* 
sions,  springing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  imperfectly  understood 
school  laws." 

The  repealing  act  of  1 840,  substituted  a  new  system  for  that  con- 
tained in  the  revised  statutes,  and  subsequent  amendments  made 
thereto.  The  Superintendent  says  that  the  most  striking  defect 
of  the  new  system,  as  contended  in  the  reports  made  to  him,  con- 
sisted  in  its  inadxquats  provision  for  the  sitpport  op  schools. 
A  limited  tax  for  a  school  house,  its  repairs  and  appendages,  and  for 
a  library,  case  and  books,  might  be  imposed  by  the  qualified  voters 
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ttd  tesessed  tipon  the  praperfy  of  tba  diitriet,  but  not  a  dothr  for 
the  rapport  of  the  teaeher.  The  amendatory  act  of  1841,  providod 
dttt  Ae  organized  townahipt  miffkit  if  they  deemed  expedient  raiaa 
•tarn  act  to  exceed  a  dollar  a  aeholar,  far  each  child,  for  the  iuppori 
of  the  school,  bat  made  no  adequate  proriaon  to  lecare  its  rote. 

There  was  a  general  complaint  on  aooonat  of  the  ambigvity  of 
the  kw,  the  inooaatstenoy  of  one  provision  with  another,  and  some* 
tines  apparent  oontradietions.  The  dtSonlties  and  their  remedies, 
wUoh  were  presented  in  the  eonrespoadenee  of  the  office,  were  Tavi- 
om,  aad  too  lengthy  for  enomeration.  Reeommendatioi»  were  mada 
te  amend  the  laws,  meat  of  which  were  aabseqasatly  adopted,  and 
cae  ef  diem  whs  the  exemption  of  indigent  parents  from  all  diargea 
Ar  toilion  of  their  children. 

^  Sapeiintendent  also  relNrred  to  the  neoessity  of  some  public 
Gstioa  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  numerona  districts 
ttd  his  office.  Sach  necessity  waa  dailj  lelt»  and  it  was  reecoft- 
Btoided  that  a  defiaite  amount  of  the  school  moneys  shonld  be  ap- 
propriated to  secure  its  establishment  and  existenoe.  Reference  waa 
nude  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  organ  in  other  States.  Among 
As  OSes  of  such  a  publication,  the  following  were  enumerated: 

To  urge  the  supremacy  of  common  schools  over  all  others,  as  ixpom 
^'^^^Di  depend  the  very  existence  of  higher  seminaries,  colleges  and 
vuTentities. 

^0  keep  the  people  of  the  State  familiar  with  the  condition  aad 
F^pecls  of  primary  school  education  everywhere,  and  follow  np 
uie  improvements  in  school  houses,  books,  apparatusi  mode  of  teach- 
««,  4c. 

To  publish  and  explain  the  school  laws,  answer  the  numerous 
^usstioQs  growing  out  of  them,  and  enable  the  officers  vnder  them, 
^ore  readily  to  perform  their  many  important  duties. 

To  reccHrd  the  vast  variety  of  valuable  statistical  matter,  accumu- 

wiag  from  time  to  time,  in  the  several  townships,  and  condense  and 

'''^Qge  it  systematically  for  common  use,  and  especially  to  have  the 

"^  portions  of  the  school  reports  that  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

^ttriag  the  administration  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  he  delivered  addresses 
^ft  the  subject  of  education  in  various  counties,  and  though  crowd- 
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ad  hooaes  did  not  ^greet  him,  in  all  oaies,  he  ulju  ch«t  *'  al  these 
pofmlar  gatherings  were  feand  mdtTtdaals  of  all  poKtical 
and  repretentatires  of  most  religions  aeetsi  and  their  seal  for 
oaoB  aehoois,  and  pledges  of  co-operation  to  advbnee  them  bejottd 
&eir  preseat  etaadard,  are  ample  gaarantees  that  hereafter  the  great 
work  of  edttoational  reform  nill  not  rest  eiclusiTely  upon  oae  indi- 
lacipient  measures  were  taken  at  these  meetings  to  eslah^ 
eoantjr  associations,  for  frequent  and  unreaenred  interchange  of 
sentiment,  touching  the  various  branches  of  common  school  ednca- 
tioa"  One  -tiling,  he  remarks  as  attracting  his  painful  attention,  aad 
that  was  to  see  how  negleotfu),  with  few  qualifTing  exceptious,  the 
populotts,  and  in  ererj  other  respect,  thriving  villages,  had  beea  of 
their  common  schools;  but  ia  exhibiting  the  relative  coaditimi  of 
eUkfaren  in  the  villages,  he  alludes  to  the  statistics  furnished  bj  the 
praiee- worthy  efforts  of  the  Common  Oouncil  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
to  provide  the  means  of  full  and  general  instruction  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Sawyer  says:  ^Che  Common  Council  of  Detroit,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  moving  to  the  rescue  of  its  character  from  impute, 
tions  of  neglect  in  matters  of  public  education,  appointed  a  comnait- 
lee  with  the  Mayor  as  chairman,  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  the 
common  school  system  of  that  city.  The  committee  went  to  their 
woik,  gathered  up  all  the  materials  within  its  reach,  and  finallj  re* 
ported  an  array  of  facts  that  might  well  starUe  from  their  eilniiibers 
the  most  apathetic .  The  following  extract  from  the  report  epeaks 
tnunpet-tongued  to  the  citisens  of  our  large  villages,  and  in  favor  of 
taxation  to  support  public  schools: 

"From  the  examination  of  returns  so  far  as  they  have  been  made, 
and  from  careful  estimates  where  the  returns  are  defective  or  want- 
lag,  the  committee  had  confidence  in  the  opinion  that  there  are 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  children  who 
ought  to  be  at  school  at  least  one  half  of  the  year.  Your  comnaittee 
have  also  from  personal  enquiry  ascertained  that  there  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  twenty-seven  schools  in  operation, 
in  which  are  taught  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  children  and  yott(h, 
at  an  aggregate  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  averaging  neariy  eighteen  dollars  a  piece.  Yet  more  then 
half  of  our  youth  are  coming  up  in  ignorance,  the  ofispring  of  which 
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m  nM  md,  wit(ohediieiHi»  iMMhwithaUadiag  tius  eatniuNit  Ux  vol- 
fiuftj  hvied  Mid  psid  by  our  feUov  cHiiens." 

The  reoommmdntion  of  the  ooBwitte^,  based  upon  soch  ikctei  wm 
iaft  the  OomMon  Coanoil,  wilh  the  MweM  of  the  (nemen,  tsk  far  • 
fMA  of  power  U>  raise  a  sohool  fond  by  direct  taxation.  Thia  waa 
in  !841,  aad  aubaoqnent  and  eueoessive  legislation  was  had,  eoai« 
neamte  with  the  impprtanoe  of  the  subject.  A  sketch  of  the  ea- 
taHUuneDt^  Yiae,  aad  progreaa  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  prepared 
by  D.  BnHUinB  VvrriKVO,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  interest  in  the 
iriiject  af  edocation  has  been  devoted  and  unceasing,  will  be  found 
m  a  mbeeqveat  part  of  thia  doeument  It  will  be  read  with  iatareat» 
wt  oohr  as  a  fiuihiol  and  eloqneat  exposition  of  the  facts  connected 
aUi  the  schools,  and  for  its  high  moral  tone  and  sentiment,  but  as  a 
tAate  justly  due  to  the  pnUio  aptrit  and  philaotkrepic  (nling  of 
Aose  whose  early  and  continued  elTorts  laid  the  foundation  of  die 
pneent  system  of  free  schools  in  that  city. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  further  presents  the  necessity  of 

i  ijstem  of  free  education,  based  upon  taxation  of  the  pr<^rty  of 

thiBtste.    From  this  portion  of  the  report,  as  evincing  the  estimation 

tt  which  this  policy  was  held,  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

Sdacation  is  a  common  right — the  exclusive  property  of  no  man, 
•f  no  set  of  men.  The  great  fountain  which  supplies  one  portion  of 
aocietj,  should  be  accessible  to  all — not  monopolized  by  tne  few  or 
ta  enjpne  of  power — even  the  many.  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  under- 
i^ood  the  vslue  of  this  right.  Here,  though  faulty  in  other  respects, 
^  poritan  character  developed  its  true  greatness.  In  the  eloquent 
^P^  of  Bancroft,  '*every  child,  as  it  was  born  into  the  worid, 
was  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
Mates  of  the  land,  received  as  its  birth  right,  a  pledge  of  public 
Mve  fer  its  morals  and  its  mind."  The  principle  of  popular  educa- 
te was  adopted  aa  fundamental.  It  was  imbedded  in  their  public 
^1  aad  sacredly  cherished  through  all  the  trying  vicisLitudes  of 
their  moral  and  eventful  career.  In  their  code,  as  it  ou^ht  ever  to 
be  ia  ours,  it  waa  the  principle  without  which  liberty  could  not  exist, 
*vi  with  which  no  people  could  be  slaves.  Next'^to  the  erection  of 
dtars  for  the  worsnip  of  God,  they  took  care  that  school  houses 
>^oald  be  built  The  common  schools  should  be  as  accessible  aa 
^  mountain  spring  that  gargles  joyously  forth  to  meet  and  Meaa 
'whaapproaehit 

THfe  uMivaasiTT. 

The  Superintendent  reports  that  notwithstanding  the  embairMa- 

nader  which  thia  institution  is  destined  to  suruggle  for  some 
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time,  every  oitiien  of  ICichigtmniiit  rejoioe  thai  the  main  hMtttvtka 

is  now  fairly  in  operation,  and  endorses  the  views  of  his  predecessor, 

in  relation  to  the  imporCaace  of  sttstwning  the  branehes,  as  the  sole 

means  of  a  inll  snppty  of  competent  teachers.    He  says: 

This  is  conoeivod  to  be  one  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  that  eta 
be  adduced,  in  favor  of  the  branch  system.  JArs^  as  preparatory 
seminaries  for  an  admission  to  the  main  University,  branches  could 
hardly  claim  an  expensive  support  out  of  the  public  lund ;  but  as 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  State  qualified  teachers  toe  the  comiua 
schools,  every  consideration  unites  to  have  ^em  sustained.  Are 
the  branches  made  to  subserve  this  double  purpose?  The  art  cf 
ieaeking  is  not  adequately  taught  Until  a  regular  school  for 
teaefaers  ahaU  be  established  in  the  State,  it  is  nflit  tbatone  or  mm 
of  the  branches  make  teaching  a  part  of  its  mstmction.  Having 
capable  teachers,  our  schools  wilTb€|^n  to  flourish.  When  the  ^ook 
flourish  ^e  University  will  flourisn.  The  organic  law  requires  in 
eaoh  branch  ''  a  department  espeoiAily  appropriated  to  the  edncaticm 
of  teachers  of  the  primary  sonools."  A  modsl  school  connected 
with  this  department,  would  afford  all  the  aid  that  a  young  man  or 
woman  could  want  to  perfect  him  or  her,  in  the  practice,  as  well  as 
theory  of  teaching. 

He  also  says: 

A  department  of  agriculture  in  at  least  one  of  the  brsnches,  is  r^ 
quired  by  the  organic  law,  with  competent  instructors  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  physiology*  agricultural  chemis- 
try and  experimental  farming,  and  practical  rarminff  and  agriculture. 
If,  as  the  late  Judge  Buel  assures  us,  in  his  admirable  work  oq  Amer- 
ican Husbandry,  "  the  great  objects  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  returns  for  his  labor  without  deteriorating  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil,  and  tp  restore  fertility  in  the  most  economical  wty, 
where  it  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed  by  bad  husbandry,*'  how 
indispensable  to  success  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
these  practical  results  depend! 

The  Superintendent  also  remarks  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the 
Begents,  that  their  views  in  reference  to  sectarian  influences  com* 
mend  themselves  to  the  feeling,  and  enlightened  judgment  of  all  true 
christians;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  gratification,  that 
sentiments  so  in  unison  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age»  should  exist 
with  such  perfect  unanimity,  throughout  all  our  departments  of 
Public  Instruction — ^that  the  precincts  of  the  University,  as  well  as 
the  school  room  of  the  districts,  should  be  effectually  barred  through 
the  operation  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion,  from  all  intrusions  of 
a  sectarian  or  partisan  nature. 

To  the  attention  of  the  Le^slature  was  commended  the  appeal  of 
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the  Board  of  iiegents  for  such  legislation  as  would  render  them  the 

responsible  guardians  of  the  University,  and  more  practicaljy  mas- 
ters of  their  own  movements;  but  whether  the  power  asked  for  could 
be  coDsistenUj  granted,  was  considered  to  be  a  question  which 
should  not  be  hastily  decided.  The  separation  of  the  fiscal  from  the 
more  legitimate  duties  of  the  Superintendent  was  also  recommended. 
The  relation  between  the  progress  of  tlie  schools  and  University, 
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and  the  condition  of  their  respective  funds,  at  this  time,  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement,  the  value  of  the  lands  being  fixed,  at  their 
minimum  price^  as  established  by  law: 

Unirersity  lands— 45,440  acres  at  $  1 5, |I6S  1 ,600  00 

Amount  sold  by  trustees  of  old  University, 5,000  00 

Primary  school  lands— 1,148,160  acres,  at  %5, 5,740.800  00 

»6.427,4W  00 

The  total  number  of  aqres  sold,  up  to  this  time,  was  75,463.87 — 
of  University  lands,  12,585.03— of  school  lands,  62,878.84.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  sales,  $8S4,609  09.  The  amount  distributed 
to  the  districts,  $13,239  32. 

A  reduction  of  the  price  of  these  lands  lyas  recommended. 

REPORT  OF  TIIJK  RE6BNT8. 

In  the  fourth*  annual  report  the  Regents  announce  that  as  their 
attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  branches,  and  through 
tbem.  to  the  means  of  much  higher  instruction  than  could  be  had  in 
•ffoaoauj  sehools  and  private  academies,  they  had  sednously  be- 
stowed their  attention  also  on  the  neceseary  means  and  preparation 
Sar  the  organization  of  a  Faculty  and  the  opening  of  the  institution. 
Duiiiigthe  pa&t  year  the  main  edifice  had  been  oouapletc^d;  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history  and  the  library  transferred  to  the  main  build- 
ing  and  pat  under  oiure  of  a  librarian,  where  they  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged  hj  Dr.  Houghton,  who  had  not  yet  coumenoed  a  course  of 
l^etnres,  and  who  had  generously  tendered  his  services  to  the  inati- 
tntion  free  of  charge.  Valuable  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
Ubrary,  the  mineralogical  cabinet  mcreased  by  a  donation  of  Baron 
Lederer,  and  by  specimens  collected  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  geological  survey.  The  collection  purchased  of  Baron  L.  con* 
tained  almost  every  known  mineral,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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varieties,  and  wu  estimaled  (o  equal,  if  not  to  excel  u>y  collect 
of  foreign  minerals  in  the  United  Slates.  la  addition  to  this, 
entire  cabinet  of  minerals  of  tlie  University  now  comprehendet 
very  extensive  collection  of  rock  specimens,  fossils,  American  n 
erals,  together  with  a  zoological  colleclion  of  great  value,  altoget 
forming  greater  fscilities  and  inducements  for  study  in  natural  I 
tory  than  could  be  found  in  any  institution  in  this  country. 

The  necessary  expenses  incurrf  d  in  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  procuring  of  n  library  and  cabinet,  and  the  support  of  se^ 
branches  were  so  great,  that  the  sum  of  9100,000,  obtained  on  lo 
was  reported  td  be  so  far  expended  as  to  embarrass  the  further 
erations  of  the  Board,  unless  there  should  be  a  greater  amo 
of  interest  and  instalments  paid  in  by  purchasers  than  it  was  fea 
trovld  be  realized.  The  reduction  of  (he  price  of  die  lands  by 
Legislature  of  1840-41,  it  was  believed  by  the  Board,  would  bat 
contrary  effect  to  that  intended,  and  cause  muob  less  money  to 
recoired  during  the  coming  year,  instead  of  replenishing  the  mei 
of  the  Board.  It  was  therefore  stated  to  be  foreseen  by  the  Boa 
Aai  to  continue  tie  bratichei  on  the  tyitem  onginaUy  etttMiahed  wo 
be  impracticable  without  further  resources,  and  that  those  at  cc 
mand  of  the  Board  would  not  be  sufficient  ta  continue  them  for  m 
than  a  year  or  eighteen  months  at  furthest.  The  value  of  the  brant 
was  felt  to  be  great,  and  the  tmporlanoe  of  opening  the  main  iosti 
tion  still  greater,  inasmuch  as  ibe  interests  of  education  called 
it,  and  all  the  necessary  buildings  and  preparstions  had  been  ea 
pleted. 

The  idea  was  conceived,  that  possibly  now,  since  the  branoi 
had  been  established  and  were  in  suceessful  operation,  a  cAanffftni 
he  made  in  the  n/item,  wttich  would  sabject  the  Board  to  less  expem 
continue  to  Ibster  the  brauefaes,  and  afford  means  to  justify  the  opi 
bg  of  the  UniveTsity.  A  change  therefuv  was  resolved  upon,  a 
instead  of  the  Board  undertaking  to  support  the  branches  by  payi 
the  principals'  and  teachers'  salaries,  and  receiving  the  avails  of  i 
ition,  it  was  determined  that  from  and  after  the  IKh  of  Angn 
there  should  be  the  sum  of  9500  only  appropriated  to  each  bran 
the  principal  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  tuition 
his  own  use,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  employing  and  paying  i 
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eeasarj  assistants,  as  well  as  of  meeting  all  expenses  for  repairing 
buildings.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  cessation  of  the 
branches  at  Pontiac,  Monroe  and  Niles.  The  remainder  continued 
to  flourish  and  extend  their  advantages  to  the  places  where  they  were 
sitiiated.  The  change,  however,  enabled  the  Board  to  organize  a 
Faculty^  and  open  the  main  institution.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  appoint  a  full  Faculty,  and  it  was  not  thought  to  be  necessary.  A 
professor  of  languages  and  a  professor  of  mathematics  it  was  thought, 
would  perform  all  the  duties  required  for  the  present,  and  thus  saye 
the  Board  the  expense  of  the  salaries  of  a  chancellor,  and  other  pro- 
fessors. The  expense  for  the  support  of  a  full  Faculty,  was  repre- 
sented to  be  so  disproportionate  to  the  limited  number  of  students 
at  this  time,  and  the  expenditure  so  great,  that  jealousies  might  arise 
and  destroy  confidence  in  the  Regents.  The  Regents  also  doubted 
whether,  with  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  means  of  the 
Board,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  with  no  power  what- 
ever, possessed  by  the  Board,  to  collect  and  manage  the  revenue  of  the 
UmoersUy,  or  to  urge  (he  fiscal  officers  to  expedite  or  coerce  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  any  gentleman,  fully 
qualified  for  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  persons  selected  for  their  at- 
tainments and  worth  for  the  dififerent  professorships,  to  accept  of  ap- 
pointments, should  they  be  tendered  to  them.     The  Board  remark 

that. 

The  disastrous  history  of  universities  and  colleges  in  different 
States,  where  the  appropriations  for  their  support  were  dependent  <tti 
legislative  bodies,  changing  with  every  year,  and  no  permanent  bo^ 
of  trustees  or  Regents  held  responsible,  and  furnished  with  compe- 
tent power  for  the  collection  and  management  of  the  revenue,  we 
fear  would  have  been  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  all  our  most  san- 
guine hopes,  that  such  would  not  be  the  history  of  the  Univemty. 
These,  and  such  like  considerations,  induced  the  Board  to  adopt  the 
most  cautious  and  prudent  plan,  and  one  which  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  end  in  disappointment,  and  in  the  rejection  of  their  invitations. 

Mr.  Geoige  P.  Williams,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting,  both  having 
been  principals  of  branches,  were  appointed  to  the  professorships, 
the  former  of  mathematics,  and  the  latter  of  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages; and  the  20th  of  September,  of  this  year,  was  ordained  for 
ihe  opening  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University.  A  pre- 
paratory school  was  also  opened,  for  the  reception  of  such  as  might 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  University.     The  sum  of 
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$500  was  voted  to  each  of  the  professors,  and  the  use  by  each  of 
one  of  the  houses  built  as  residences  for  the  professors,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  moneys  received 
for  tuition  in  the  preparatory  school. 

The  committee  of  the  Board  remark,  that  the  affairs  of  the  L^ni- 
versity  had  reached  a  crisis,  and  one  which  had  been  looked  forward 
to  by  the  Board  with  much  anxiety — that  it  was  hoped  by  Uiem  the 
Legislature  of  1840  would  have  made  such  changes  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  University  as  wo»ld  have  rendered  the  collection  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution  more  efficient,  and  given  the  Board,  who  had 
to  bear  all  the  responsibility  for  the  well  and  faithful  management  of 
the  trust,  the  powers  ahsdutely  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  punctual 
discharge  of  their  duties — that  a  communication  on  this  subject,  be- 
iug  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Board,  was  sub- 
mitted at  that  time  to  the  appropriate  officers  of  government — that 
they  were  disappointed  in  not  having  action  then  taken,  and  that 
when  the  Legislature  of  1841  required  from  the  Board  a  prompt 
report,  it  was  again  hoped  that  the  subject  would  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
but  that  the  Board  would  have  the  powers  conferred  on  them,  which 
they  deemed  so  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  permanent  prosper- 
ity of  the  University.  In  this  too,  they  were  disappointed;  and  be- 
ing utterly  destitute  of  all  power  to  look  after  moneys  due  to  the 
University,  and  having  but  little  put  into  their  hands  for  the  last  two 
yean,  by  the  payment  of  interest,  the  Board  had  no  other  meaas 
than  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  negotiated  by  authority  of  the  Legiak- 
ture  of  1838.  It  is  due  to  the  Board  that  their  views  should  be  here 
given  in  their  own  language.     They  remark  that 

The  pubHc  expected,  and  the  state  of  throgs  called  for,  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  This  could  not 
be  done  without  appropriate  and  necessary  buildings.  The  board 
losi  no  time,  therefore,  m  constructing  what,  in  the  commencing  of 
the  University,  might  be  necessary.  These  have  been  finished,  in 
a  style  which  does  credit  to  the  State,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
compared  with  the  excellence,  durability  and  classic  taste  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  value  of  the  materials.  Moreover,  it  was  re- 
quired that  branches  should  be  organized  and  supported,  and  the 
wants  and  demands  of  several  interesting  sections  of  the  State  called 
for  it  The  board  endeavored,  in  both  respects,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  expectations  of  the  public.  They  did  not 
anticipate  any  embarrassment  trom  the  want  of  means  necessary  £)r 
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the  carryiog  on  of  the  Universi^S  until  it  was  accertained  that  the 
interest  due  on  the  sales  o£  land,  would  not  t>e  paid,  and  the  aotion 
of  the  Legislature,  reducing  the  minimum  price  of  lands  and  delaj- 
iDg  the  payment  of  the  interest,  excited  the  fears  of  the  Board,  that 
there  would  not  be  money  enough  collected  to  meet  the  current  ex* 
penses,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  to  liquidate  it  when  it 
became  due.  The  Board  are  confident,  that  had  the  changes  in  the 
organic  law,  which  were  asked  for  in  1840  and  again  in  lb41,  been 
authorized,  the  affairs  of  the  University  would  have  been,  not  only  at 
this  time  but  prospectively,  as  pro^erous  as  could  be  desired.  There 
is  much  to  encourage  the  Board,  and  to  give  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nent success,  could  they  but  realize  the  moneys  due  to  the  Univer- 
aiij,  and  receive  the  interest  regularly  accruing  from  the  sales  of 
lands.  Should  their  plans  be  defeated,  to  this  source  only  may  that 
defeat  be  traced.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  committee 
of  finance,  that  the  resources  of  the  Board  for  moneys  due  and  re- 
ceivable during  1842,  without  reference  to  the  interest  due  on  Uni- 
versity lands  sold  during  the  year  1841,  amount  to  858,210.62.  This 
sum  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expen- 
ses of  the  University  and  branches,  to  increase  the  Faculty,  if  the 
number  of  students  should  require  it,  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the 
State  bonds  for  the  loan  of  ^100,000,  to  purchase  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  to  commence  the  botanical  garden,  to  erect  a  laboratory,  to 
contribute  to  a  sinking  fund,  as  well  as  to  meet  such  unforese^  and 
contingent  expenses  as  are  incident  to  the  commencement  of  such  an 
institution.  The  Board  feel  a  deep  solicitude  on  this  subiect;  for 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  two  past  years,  there  is  but  little 
reason  to  believe  that  even  the  amount  necessary  to  prevent  the  ac- 
tual suspension  of  all  appropriations  to  branches,  and  the  dismission 
of  the  Faculty,  will  be  collected  during  the  coming  year.  Nor  can 
the  Board,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  move  in  the  matter,  or 
employ  any  means,  or  influence,  or  agency  whatever,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  University.  It  is  judged  but  reasonable, 
that  they  who  are  held  responsible  to  the  puolic,  and  will  be  looked 
to  by  the  Legislature  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  would 
be  able  to  know  what  are  their  means  and  resources,  and  what  they 
may  reasonably  expect  and  calculate  upon  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  consistency  and  permanency  to  their 
plans  without  this.  Already  have  thej  been  necessitated  to  derange 
their  plans,  and  to  adopt  measures  which  have  involved  them  in  un- 
pleasant difficulties  with  some  in  their  employ,  and  which  have  given 
occasion  to  others,  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  to  reproach  the  in- 
tegrity and  rectitude  of  the  Board. 

It  is  understood  that  payments  of  money  due  to  the  University, 
are,  and  will  be  made  in  State  scrip,  a  depreciated  currency,  which, 
in  their  judgment,  is  in  violation  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  the 
guardians  of  education  in  this  State,  by  the  splendid  gift  of  the  do- 
nors, and  which  if  not  arrested  and  prevented,  cannot  fail  to  subject 
Ihe  Board  to  the  most  ruinous  embarrassments. 
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The  committee  of  finance  have  made  some  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  relieving  the  debtors  of  the  University  firom  a  portion  of  the 
burthen,  resulting  from  the  extravagance  of  former  years,  as  an  ezpe*> 
dient  tor  increasins^  the  annual  receipts.     But  the  Board  think  that 
the  experiments  already  made  on  tnis  subject,  afford  no  ground  for 
such  a  hope,  and  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  and  in  this  State,  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  their  obligations  to 
the  community  at  large,  the  interests  of  science,  the  welfare  of  oar 
entire  population,  and  the  character  of  Michigan  hereafter,  and  of 
unborn  generations,  require  a  sacred  adherence  to  existing  engage- 
ments, which  may  be  done  without  diminishing  the  resources  of  the 
University,  or  perpetrating  injustice  or  oppression  toward  any  of  its 
debtors.     The  Board  deprecate  Legislative  action  in  this  matter,  and 
feel  persuaded,  that  a  judicious  investigation  of  the  entire  relations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Regents,  of  the  claims  of  the  community 
for  the  best  disposal  of  the  munificent  grant  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  intended,  and  of  the  immense  importance  and  necessity 
for  such  a  trust  to  be  totally  disconnected  from  and  unembarrassed 
by  any  party  political  action  whatever,  will  convince  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  these  funds  should  be  deemed  sacred;  and  while 
the  Board  should  be  held,  at  all  times,  fully  responsible  for  the  right 
and  best  management  of  them,  in  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  do- 
nor, they  should  be  furnished  with  the  powers  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  and  responsibilities.     The  history  of  all  colle- 
giate institutions,  in  this  country,  dependent  immediately  on  the  State, 
has  shown,  that  they  have  never  prosfpered,  as   long  as  they  hare 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  desultory  legislation,  of  the  un- 
certainty from  year  to  year,  whether  any  system  adopted  by  one  Le- 
gislature might  not  be  changed  by  the  next,  and  of  the  want  of  an 
efficient  board  of  trustees  or  Regents,  of  sufficient  permanence,  and 
possessed  of  adequate  powers,  for  the  responsible  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  interests,  both  literary  and  pecuniary.     The  establisb- 
ment  of  a  collegiate  institution  in  a  free  State,  and  the  conducting  of 
its  interests,  should  ever  be  upon  h'beral  principles,  and  irrespecttre 
of  all  sectarian  predilections  and  prejudices.     Whatever  varieties  of 
sect  exist  in  these  United  States,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
profess  an  attachment  to  Christianitt,  and,  as  a  people,  avow  them* 
sdves  to  be  Christian.     There  is  common  ground  occupied  by 
ihem  all,  sufficient  for  co-operatfon  in  an  institution  of  leammi;,  and 
for  the  presence  of  a  religious  influence,  devoid  of  any  sectarian  forms 
And  peculiarities,  so  essential,  not  only  as  the  most  efficient  polioe, 
but  also  for  the  development  and  formation  of  the  most  valuable  traitt 
of  youthful  character,  and  of  qualifications  for  future  usefulness. 
Experiments,  made  in  other  States,  by  catering  to  the  morbid  preju- 
dices of  securians,  have  only  embarrassed  the  ^  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  matured  the  growtn  of  numerous  and  rival  colleges,  avow- 
edly sectarian.     Attempts  made  to  exclude  all  rehgious  influence 
whatever  from  the  college,  have  only  rendered  them  the  sectarian 
engines  of  an  atheistical  or  infidel  party  or  faction,  and  so  offended 
and  disgusted  the  majority  of  the  population,  agreeing  in  their 
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ipeet  for  a  common  ohrUtianity,  that  they  have  withdrawn  their  sup- 
port, confidence  and  patronage,  and  left  them  to  drag  a  miserable 
existence,  till  thej  invoked  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  in  them.  The  onlv  security  that  can  be  had  for  the 
avoidance  of  sectarianism,  and  the  necessary  and  desirable  inflaenee 
of  Christianity,  m  the  conduct  of  a  collegiate  institution,  intended  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  charae- 
ier  and  principles  of  the  men  who  are  placed  over  it,  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  Its  administration.  There  are  men  to  be  found  in  all 
the  different  christian  sects,  of  sufficiently  expanded  views  and  libe« 
nd  spirit,  and  enlightened  minds,  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and 
narrow  prejudices  of  sect  and  of  party,  that  can  be  selected  and  de- 
puted to  such  a  work,  whose  public  spirit  and  philanthropy,  and 
whose  love  of  country,  and  attachments  to  the  interests  of  their  State 
and  its  entire  population,  will  always  furnish  the  best  and  only  true 
guaranty  against  the  evils  of  sectarianism.  The  Board  are  happy  to 
state  the  fact,  without  meaning  in  the  least  to  commend  themselves, 
that  while  they  consist  of  gentlemen  from  almost,  if  not  all,  the  prin- 
cipal christian  sects  in  our  State,  there  has  nothing  occurred,  in  their 
individual  intercourse,  their  deliberations  or  debates,  or  any  of  their 
official  acts,  which  has  ever  elicited  occasion  for  the  expression,  or 
even  the  existence  of  jealousy  and  suspicions,  growing  out  of  sectarian 
prejudices  or  attachments. 

As  to  the  local  policy  and  administration  of  the  University,  it  was 
judged  best  by  the  Regents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
experkiice,  and  not  to  draft  any  very  extensive  code  of  laws,  such 
as  the  University  might  need,  when  its  course  became  more  extend- 
ed. A  few  general  laws,  capable  of  application  by  the  Faculty  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  of  the  institution,  in  its  incipient 
oondition,  were  thought  to  be  preferable  in  every  respeet,  to  more 
detailed  and  minute  legislation,  prospectively  to  meet  contingencies 
which  might  not  be  realised,  and  which  experience,  ere  they  would 
arise,  would  require  to  be  modified.  "  Much,''  say  the  eommit- 
tee»  "  in  the  early  age  of  the  institution  will  depend  on  the  wisdom 
Hid  fidelity,  the  pmdence  and  aeal,  the  vigilance  and  energy,  the  in- 
dustry and  discernment  of  the  Faculty."  The  schedule  of  studies 
tdopted,  may  be  found  on  page  388,  of  Joint  Documents  of  1852. 
The  rrport  of  the  Facuky  shows  that  there  had  been,  danng  the 
emrrent  term,  diirty-one  students,  purstsing  studies  preparalory  to  tlie 
Umrersity  coarse.  The  amount  of  previous  attainment  required  as 
much  as  was  required  by  the  best  coHeges  in  the  United  States.  In 
idation  to  this  subject,  the  Faculty  makes  the  following  remarks: 
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Asauming  tkat  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  to  fumisli 
ip  the  youth  of  our  State  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  superior  ed- 
ucation^ we  have  considered  mental  dUcipline  and  mental  /umiiure 
as  the  two  great  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  arrangement  of 
studies,  the  selection  of  text  books  and  the  method  of  instruction. 
Although  the  latter  of  these  two  points  may  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
yet  the  former  seems  to  require  special  attention  in  the  early  part  of 
the  academic  course.  In  this  part,  therefore,  those  branches  of  study 
are  prescribed,  and  those  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  whica 
aeem  best  adapted  to  form  in  the  student  habits  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, directing  the  train  of  thought^  analyzing  with  nice  discrimiaa- 
tion*  balancing  carefully  evidence  presented  to  the  judgment,  and  ar- 
ranging and  systematizing  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  memory. 
The  study  of  ancient  langua^  and  of  pure  mathematics,  therefore, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  tne  first  two  years  of  the  course.  Tlie 
recitations  and  exercises  in  these  branches  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  designed  to  throw  the  student  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind — to  "rouse  his  individual  energy,  and 
to  give  those  habits  of  mental  activity  without  which  the  best  appa- 
tatus  of  libraries  and  scientific  collections  can  do  little  more  than 
afford  the  means  of  idle  amusement 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  text  books  named  in  our  schedule  of 
studies  for  the  first  two  years,  should,  so  far  as  the  department  of 
languages  is  concerned,  be  regarded  as  indicating  rather  the  anwunii 
of  such  languages  to  be  read  in  the  proposed  time,  than  the  authors 
whose  works  are  to  be  read.  For,  while  there  are  certain  authors 
of  such  acknowledged  excellence  in  botli  the  Latin  and  Qraek  lan- 
guages, that  no  man  of  liberal  education  should  be  unacquainted 
with  their  writings,  there  are  others  among  those  ordinarily  read  in 
colleges  in  this  country,  whose  claim  to  preference'  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  warrant  their  exclusive  use.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  requiring^  each  class  to  read  precisely  the  same  authors, 
whilst  some  varietv  in  this  respect  might  promote  the  taste  for  clas- 
sical learning.  We,  tliercfore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  this  matter  be  left  subject  to  such  arrangements,  fi:t)m  year  to 
year,  as  the  progressive  standard  of  liberal  education  in  the  country 
shall  require. 

Natural  history  has  been  inserted  in  the  list  of  studies  of  the  first 
two  yearsi  under  the  impression  that,  with  the  meaas  provided  for 
ttu3  purpose,  the  subject  might  be  commenced  early  in  the  course, 
with  advantage.  Besides  the  knowledge  that  would  be  acquired,  it 
would  serve  to  vary  the  objects  of  attention  for  the  student,  and  could 
be  made  valuable  as  a  means  of  forming  habits  of  clas^ifietttion  and 
arrangement.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  chemistry  must  precede  any  attempt  to  give  thorough 
instruction  in  natural  science. 

The  •University  lands  remaining  unsold  at  this  date  amounted  to 

36,0(H)  acres. 

The  Ck)MMiTTEX  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  Mr.  Crart,  reported  Suring  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
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of  this  year,  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  Governor's  message  and 
report  of  the  Regents  under  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
ef  1840,  which  related  to  changes  in  the  organic  law  establishing 
the  University.  In  relation  to  the  care  and  disposition  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  University  and  of  moneys 
aecrumg  from  their  sale,  the  committee  reported  that  by  present  lawv 
they  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  then  loaned  by  the 
Superintendent;  that  the  accruing  interest  was  paid  into  the  treasury 
and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  University  fund;  that  the  Regents 
from  year  to  year  had  had  the  avails  of  the  interest  and  the  rents  of 
•the  land,  and  that  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary 
means  for  putting  the  University  into  operation,  it  was  better  that 
present  embarrassments  should  be  submitted  to  rather  than  any 
change  be  made  in  the  law;  that  the  change  proposed  would  give 
the  Regents  power  to  expend  not  only  the  interest  and  rents,  but  also 
the  principal  of  the  fund. 

The  second  change  proposed  by  the  Regents  related  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  proposed  to  strike  outtliose  sec- 
tions of  the  law  which  connects  his  duties  with  those  of  the  Regents, 
viz:  that  of  appointing  a  committee  of  visitors  to  make  an  examina- 
tion into  the  condition  and  state  of  the  University,  and  reporting  to 
him,  suggesting  .such  improvements  as  they  might  deem  proper,  &c.; 
and  also  proposed  that  instead  of  making  their  annual  report  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, exhibiting  the  affairs  of  the  University,  it  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  Legislature.  The  committee  upon  this  subject 
remark: 

That  they  see  no  good  reason  for  the  change.  The  law  places  the 
Superintendent  at  the  head  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  as  much 
tibe  Su}ierintendent  of  the  L^niversity  and  its  branchcs>  as  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  This  was  the  design  of  the  constitution,  and  if  car- 
ried out  by  legislation,  will  make  our  system  of  Public  Instruction 
one  of  harmony  in  all  its  parts.  With  these  views,  the  committee 
do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
gents. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fksbsvdsn,  from  the  educational  committee  of  the  Houtay 
made  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  primary  schools,  announomg 
that  the  committee  had  given  the  subject  full  consideration,  and  were 
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unanmoudif  of  tbe  opinion  that  an  entire  revision  and  condensatum  of 
th€  enactmenit  relaiing  to  primary  schodi  was  imperioUlBly  demanded 
by  the  wants,  if  not  the  wishes,  of  the  people.  Of  the  report  of  the 
Saperintendent  they  say  that  '*  it  contains  many  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions,  while  it  abounds  with  statements  showing  how  obnoxious 
the  whole  system,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  ths  censure  and  complaint 
of  all  interested  in  the  success  of  schools." 

The  committee  were  anxious  to  revise  the  law,  and  to  incorporate 
in  it  the  system  of  taxation,  but  despairing  of  success  in  perfecting 
it  at  this  session,  they  concluded  to  propose  but  few  changes  in  ex- 
isting enactments,  indulging  the  hope  that  a  succeeding  Legislature 
would  carry  out  their  views,  and  mature  a  system,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  which  should  be  the  taxation  of  prore&ty  for  their  sup- 
port. 

An  act  was  passed  this  year  making  tbe  schools  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit public  and  free.  It  provided  for  a  consolidation  of  the  city,  into 
one  district,  and  placed  all  the  schools  under  the  direction  and  regu* 
lations  of-  a  Board  of  Education.  The  school  inspectors,  twelve  in 
number,  elected  under  it,  together  with  the  mayor  and  recorder, 
were  created  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of  £d- 
ucation  of  the  city  of  Detroit  It  had  power  and  authority  to  pur- 
chase school  houses,  apply  for  all  moneys  appropriated  for  school 
and  library  purposes,  to  make  by- laws  and  regulations  relative  to  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  schools,  or  to  any  thing  whatever  which 
might  relate  to  the  inter<tst  of  education  in  the  city.  It  had  authority 
to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  $200,  to  be  collected  like  other  city  taxes, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  library.  The  Board  was  authorized  also  to 
l$rj  a  tax  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,  not  to  ex* 
ceed  a  dollar  a  8<^olar,  for  every  child  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  years. 
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srraACT  fbom  gov.  barrt's  ssoord  mxssaos. 

The  promotion  of  science  and  literature  deserves  your  fbstermg 
tapport.  The  happiness  of  all  political  commuoities,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  depends  upon  Uie  intelligence  of  their  inhabitants.  Where 
^orance  prevails,  vice  and  misery  predominate.    In  a  free  govern- 
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meiit,  if  rttl«r8  be  abandoned  and  profligate,  it  is  bootuse  viee  reijpns 
among  the  people.  Universal  edaoation  ia  the  only  sure  basis  on 
which  repablican  institutions  can  permanently  exist,  if  we  recur  to 
hiatory,  wbeiber  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  examples  we  there 
find  confirm  this  important  truth.  An  ignorant,  a  degraded  and  an 
immoral  people  would  be  neither  prosperous  nor  happy  under  a  free 
constitution.  Their  ignorance  would  prevent  them  from  understand- 
ing and  appreciatinor  their  rights,  and  their  degradation  and  immor- 
ality would  make  them  fit  tools  for  demagogues  more  wicked  than 
themselves.  #  *  *  Eklucation  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  few, 
or  to  A  favored  class — the  mass  of  the  people  produce  the  wealth 
and  conatitnte  the  strength  of  tht:  body  politic,  and  to  them  should 
instruction  in  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge  be  extended.  *  *  • 

Among  the  subjects  that  are  likely  to  engage  your  attention  during 
the  coming  session,  that  of  common  scaotiLS  is,  perhaps,  second  in 
importance  to  no  other.  These  primaiy  institutions  constitute  the 
only  sure  medium  by  which  the  education  of  all  can  be  secured., 
The  enactments  on  this  subject,  abc>ve  all  other  subjects,  should  be 
certain,  definite,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  Such,  however,  is  not 
their  condition,  and  an  entire  revision  is  required.  *  *  Without 
assnming  to  dictate  in  regard  to  the  details  necessary  to  give  efll- 
ciency  to  the  system  you  may  adopt,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  school  ubra- 
Bixs,  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  the  means  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose will  permit 

The  I  University]  fund  is  embarrassed  by  anticipation  of  its  reve- 
nue. A  loan  ol  $100,000  has  been  made  on  its  account,  for  the 
payment  of  which  and  accruing  interest,  the  fund  is  pledged;  and 
this  is  calculated  greatly  to  impair  the  present  usefulness  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  money  has  been  expended,  and  except  the  buildings 
at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  library  and  apparatus  they  contain,  little  or 
nothing  remains  to  show  the  usefulness  or  beneficial  results  of  its 
etzpenditure. 

The  facilities  and  inducements  for  study  at  the  University  are  not 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  similar  institution  of  so  recent  estab- 
lish meat,  and  in  some  of  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  natural 
history,  greater  advantages  are  afforded  than  elsewhere  can  be  had 
in  the  United  States. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  created  by 
the  constitution,  and  if  the  obvious  meaning  of  that  instrument  be 
earned  into  effect,  its  incumbent  should  be  required  exclusively  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  superintendence  of  public  education,  wnile 
duties,  wholly  fiscal  in  their  character,  should  be  assigned  to  other 
officers,  to  be  designated  by  law.  , 

BSPORT  OV  SUFKRIirrKHDSirr. 

Tbe  report  of  this  officer,  [Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,J  embraces  Ae 
fiiTowhig  account  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  Univend^ 
fiiads: 
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From  the  time  of  the  first  saks,  July  6,  i  837 » to  the  firsi  of  .De- 
cember, 1842,  five  years  and  five  months,  78,436.76  acres  of 
school  land  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  nine  dollars  and 
a  few  cents  per  acre,  for  1711,404  85;  and  13,013.53  acres  of 
University  lands,  at  an  average  of  $16  94  and  a  fraction,  for  (220,- 
496  05. 

Of  school  lands,  19,328.09  acres,  which  sold  originally  for  $240,- 
004  35,  or  i(12  43  and  a  fraction  per  acre,  have  been  forfeiUd  for 
non-fulfillment  of  contract;  also  8,422.10  acres  of  University  lands, 
which  sold  originally  for  $77,293  92,  or  an  average  of  $22  29  and 
a  Action.  • 

Of  the  perfected  school  lands,  10,202.57  acres  have  been  re- 
sold,  at  an  average  price  of  Vi  52  and  h  fraction,  for  $76,769  64; 
and  of  the  forfeited  University  lands,  969,38  acres  have  been  re- 
sold, at  an  average  of  $14  85  and  a  fraction,  for  $18,914  95. 

By  virtue  of  the  appraisement,  or  reduction  act  of  1842,  26,117.- 
38  acres  of  school  lands,  which  originally  sold  for  $287,930  87,  or 
an  average  per  acre  of  $11  02;  and  3,936.91  acres  of  University 
lands,  which  originally  sold  for  $87,504  59,  or  S22  22  and  a  frac- 
tion per  acre,  have  been  reduced  in  price.  Purchasers  of  the  for- 
mer have  already  been  credited  $101,770  47,  and  of  the  latter  $34,- 
651  17.  The  reduction  in  school  lands  has  averaged  about  thirty- 
six  per  cent.,  and  on  University  lands,  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  price  contracted  to  be  paid. 

At  the  present  minimum,  the  unsold  school  lands  are  worth  $5^- 
000,000,  and  the  unsold  University  lands.  $416,550  28.  Added 
to  present  amounts,  tlfe  result  stands  as  follows: 

School  lands  sold, $474,632  73 

"  *'     unsold, 6,000,000  00 

University  lands  sold, 137,167  74 

•*  *'     unsold, 418,550  28 

Total, $6,030,350  75 

School  fund, $5,474,632  78 

Interest  at  7  per  cent., 883,224  ^9 

University  fund, 655,718  02 

Interest  at  7  per  cent., 88,900  26 

>  ■  ■ 

The  Superintendent  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  above,  that  these 
are  results  on  paper — that  it  was  not  expected  the  school  fund  will  re- 
^alize  what  it  thus  exhibits,  and  yet  that  it  was  a  singular  fact,  con- 
nected with  these  chance  locations,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  as 
examination  had  {HX)ved,.  belonged  to  the  choice  lands  of  the  State. 
As  the  University  lands  were  selected,  they  were  not  expected  to  fall 
much  below  the  estimate. 
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The  aggrei^te  amount  originally  contracted  to  be  paid  for  school 
lands,  had  been  reduced  by  forfeitures  and  relief- legislation,  from 
$711,000  to  $474,000;  and  for  University  lands  from  J?220,OOO  to 
$137,000,  The  interest  on  the  former,  which  upon  the  certificates 
issued  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  $50,000  anntially,  was  sunk 
to  $33,000,  and  on  the  latter,  from  $15,000  to  Jfi59,000.  The  78,000 
acres  of  school  lands,  once  sold  at  an  average  price  of  §0  an  acre, 
and  the  13.000  acres  of  University  lands  once  sold  for  nearly  #17, 
had  thus  dwindled  down  to  $69,000  and  $10,500,  at  average  prices 
of  less  than  87  and  $12  50.  The  too  high  prices  of  other  years, 
sad  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  consequent  failure  to  fulfil  contracts, 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  annual  relief,  were  the  causes  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  had  placed  our  educational  funds  in 
their  present  condition. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  report  of  the 
Regents,  and  to  the  Brst  report  of  the  Board  op  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  8uperhitendent.  The  policy  of  their  views  touching  the 
finances,  and  the  power  asked  for  by  them  of  controlling  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  University,  met  with  his  unqualified  confirmation. 
In  his  opinion  the  Regents  were  not  mei*ely  the  immediate  guardians 
of  the  University,  but  in  the  enlightened  estimation  of  many,  virtually 
the  trustees  of  Us  funds.  It  was  argued  Chat  they  were  a  corporation, 
and  as  such  subject  to  responsibilities  that  ought  by  no  means  to  ex- 
ceed the  resources  within  their  own  control;  that  if  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  finances  of  the  Univermty,  they  could  act  more 
understandingly,  more  economically,  and  consequently  with  greater 
satisfection  to  themselves  and  the  public. 

The  first  board  of  ytsitoks  appointed,  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  Samuel  Denton,  M.  D.,  Rev. 
F.  H.  Gumming,  Hon.  Henry  Chipmsn,  and  John  L.  Talbot,  Esq. 
The  recommendation  by  this  board  of  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  chancellor,  accorded  with  the  views  of  ihe  Superintendent^  aad 
of  this  he  observes,  that  '<  if  for  the  contemplated  appdntment  of  a 
new  professor,  that  of  chancellor  were  to  be  substituted,  the  peculiar 
qualifications  required  for  that  station  would  enable  him  to  take 
charge,  for  some  time  at|least,  of  the  department  of  belles-letters  and 
moral  science.    This  course  would  fully  organize  the  institution,  give 
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it  the  appearance  and  dignity  of  a  University,  contribute  to  iU  stand- 
ing abroad,  concentrate  its  means  of  usefulness,  and  obviate  the  nt- 
eessity  and  expense  of  a  new  professorship  at  this  time.'' 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  were  received  from  twenty-nine  counties,  embodying  re* 
ports  from  355  townships.  The  township  reports  returned  2,312 
districts;  and  of  this  number,  1,656  reported,  leaving  656  from 
which  the  school  inspectors  received  no  reports.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  was  reported 
to  be  54,790;  under  five  and  over  seventeen,  10,081;  attending  dis- 
trict school,  56,173;  private  schools,  3,106.  Th^  number  between 
five  and  seventeen,  belonging  to  families,  using  habitually  any  other 
than  the  English,  was  1,019;  and  the  number  of  all  ages  belonging 
to  such  families  reported  at  the  district  schools,  was  given  at  7,- 
665.  The  number  attending  school,  where  books  not  in  the  English 
language  were  used,  was  160.  The  French  and  German  adults  who 
could  read  their  own,  but  not  the  English  language,  were  reported  to 
number  260.  The  amount  of  money  actually  raised  in  the  districts 
was  #38,259  61— received  from  the  school  inspectors,  113,396  26; 
for  libraries,  tlOl  96. 

A  table,  showing  the  returns  of  the  previous  year  with  those  of 
the  present,  was  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  appreciated  upon  examination,  as  furnishing  material 
and  valuable  data  to  the  Legislatures,  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
especially,  and  to  the  public  generally.  The  preparation  of  thi^  table 
was  the  means  of  discovering  serious  defects  in  the  system,  among 
which  was  the  partial  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund.     The  table  itself^  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Superin- 
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tendent,  are  therefore  given  at  length,  as  follows. 
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The  foregoing  table  presents  many  importftnt  facts,  from  wbicb  infers 
ences  no  less  important  may  be  dcducecL  Bat  tbe  first  tbing  worthy 
of  notice  is  an  apparent  disproportion  between  the  population  as  given 

Sthe  national  census  and  that  in  the  table  between  5  and  17  years, 
is  may  accord  with  fact;  but  as  returns  are  not  under  oath,  and 
powerful  inducements  exist  to  swell  the  number  between  those  ages 
which  determine  the  amount  of  public  money  going  to  a  district,  it 
may  do  no  harm  to  inquire  into  its  probability  in  all  cases.  The 
population  in  V,300  districts  is,  in  round  numbers,  210,000.  The 
children  between  5  and  17  in  1,650  districts  is  reported  at  54,400. 
In  the  650  districts  not  reporting,  being  more  than  one-third  of  the 
nnmber  reporting,  must  number,  even  after  making  proper  allowaneea 
for  sparse  population,  at  least  one-fourth  as  many,  or  IB, 500.  Bat 
put  it  at  one-fifth,  or  10,800,  and  we  have,  in  the  2,800  districts, 
64,800  children  between  5  and  17,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
population,  youthful  and  adult  Can  this  be  so?  A  table  has  been 
carefully  compiled  from  the  national  census  refnros  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  at  least,  good  reasons  for  doubt.  The  29  counties  re- 
porting were  taken.  And,  supposing  the  2,300  districts  to  include 
all  in  those  counties,  they  contain  54,400  persons  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  15,  and  21,000  between  15  and  20.  If  we  take  two-fi&s 
of  these  last,  or  8,600  as  the  probable  number  between  15  and  17, 
we  shall  arrive  at  something  like  the  following  result: 
Children  between  5  and  17  in  1,650  districts, 

as  reported, 54,700 

Children  between  5  and  17  in  650  districts,  as 

estimated,  10,800 

65,509 

Children  between  5  and  17  by  the  (J.  S.  census,      54^400 

"    1 5  and  17,  as  estimated, 8,600 

63,000 

Diffwence, IMfOO 

Now,  this  result  will  not  appear  very  strange,  when  it  is  stated,  ai 
a  fact  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  entire  number  of  children  be- 
tweetk  five  and  seventeen,  restdiag  in  a  fractional  district  composed 
of  parts  of  adjoining  townships,  have,  m  moire  than  one.  instance, 
been  returned  to  the  inspectors  of  each  township,  thus  doubling, 
trebling,  or  quadrupling  the  aggregates  in  that  district,  and  in  this 
way  laying  the  foundation  of  a  most  nneqval  and  unjust  a*portion- 
ase&l  in  the  particular  district  or  township.  An  alteration  of  the  law, 
requiring  every  director  to  return  his  census  under  oath,  to  the  dist- 
rict board,  long  enough,  say  five  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  to 
kcve  it  lead  and  corrected  at  such  meeting,  and  the  annezaiioiiof 
every  fractional  district,  for  all  sdiool  purposes,  to  the  township  hav« 
ing  the  BchwA  house,  or  in  which  a  majority  of  the  district  board 
reside,  will  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  glaring  injustice  alluded 
ta 

The  above  table  also  presents  facts  to  cheer  the  hearts,  and,  at 
Ae  same  time,  to  mortify  the  pride,  but,  in  each  case,,  to  stimulate 
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the  zeal  of  all  who  seek  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  State  by  means 
of  its  commoa  schools.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  even  one  county 
has  come  up  to  the  work  since  last  year;  still  more  cheering  to  find 
twenty-tive  additional  towns  in  the  field;  and  most  cheering  to  hail 
an  accession,  in  a  single  twelve  month,  of  170  districts,  organized 
for  vigorous  and  permanent  action.  All  this  is  cheering;  for  every 
new  influence,  however  silent  in  its  approach,  or  imperceptible  in  its 
operation,  becomes,  like  unseen  particles  of  heat  falling  upon  the  cold 
earth,  appreciable  in  the  power  of  its  great  results.  It  is  gratifying, 
moreover,  to  be  able  to  say,  as  the  above  table  authorizes  us  to  say, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  number  reported  last  year,  more  than  3,000 
chiklren  of  legal  sge,  and  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  under 
and  over  that  age,  have  found  their  way  to  school.  But  there  is  also 
something  in  that  table  to  mortify  State  pride — something  to  chill  the 
public  heart  for  a  moment  at  least.  Notwithstanding  this  proud  ar- 
ray of  counties,  towns  and  districts,  standing  at  the  outposts  of  our 
school  systenoy  like  sentinels  on  duty,  we  have  only  to  pass  watchword, 
and  cross  the  lines,  to  find  mutiny  glorying  in  its  partial  success. 
For  what  but  mutiny  among  the  people  shall  we  call  that  state  of 
thioffSk  which  prevents  5,000  children  or  more  from  ever  looking  into 
a  school  house?  Yet  that  table  exhibits  such  a  state  of  things. 
Last  year,  in  the  districts  reporting,  only  4,500  children  were  kept 
from  the  district  schools,  and  only  1,700  from  any  school;  but  this 
year,  with  an  increase  of  170  districts,  while  8,600  have  not  entered 
a  district  school,  5,500  have  been  permitted  to  run  wild  in  the  street, 
or  to  vegetate,  like  so  many  noxious  weeds,  at  home.  This  is  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture;  and  is  held  up  to  view,  that  in  admiring  the 
brighter  side,  on  which  are  painted  the  happy  and  alnK>st  speaking 
countenances  of  59,000  children  at  school,  other  thousands,  with  des- 
tinies as  immortal  as  their  prospects  are  forbidding,  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Superintendent  bestowed  his  atten* 
tion  was  the  irreffulariiy  of  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  schools. 
In  his  opinion,  correctly  formed^  next  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
ttid  employment  <if  teachen,  was  the  great  object  oi  seeariog  ^^ 
preatest  amount  of  attendance,  compatible  with  the  means  attained. 
Occasional  attendance  can  never  meet  the  intentions  of  any  sys- 
tem: Local  statistics  were  not  at  hand,  to  fiunish  correct  informa* 
tion  on  this  point,  but  the  Superintendent  inferred  a  neoeesary  state 
of  things  in  our  own  State,  from  data  furnished  by  other  States,  that 
made  daily  regiUen  as  indispensable  in  thm  schods,  as  books.  Uaek- 
boards  or  other  things  of  utility. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio,  represented 
this  year  187,870  children  as  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  W 
Uiese,  only  51,614,  or  less  than  two-fifths,  on  an  averagSi  attended 
aehool  daily,  for  the  term  of  three  and  a  half  months. 
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CoNNSCTict'T,  in  1840,  had  8o,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen.  Of  these,  only  65,000  attended  the  common 
achods.     To  these  were  added  about  6,000  under  and  over  the  le- 

1  age,  making  71,000  in  attendance.  On  careful  examination  of 
he  register,  it  was  f9und  that  of  this  number,  only  about  44,505,  a 
Ihde  over  three-fifths,  attended  regularly  during  an  average  term  of 
ei^ht  months. 

Massachusetts,  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  a  better  sys- 
tem of  Public  Instruction,  and  more  good  schools  than  any  other 
State,  in  1842  reported  171,000  children  of  the  legal  age.  And  even 
in  that  State,  the  average  attendance  in  summer  schools  was  only 
89,000,  and  in  winter  aehoola  only  107,000 — being  an  average  du- 
ring  eight  months  of  98,000,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half. 

New  York,  whose  school  children  alone  doubled  our  entire  popu- 
lation, cannot  be  cited,  because  the  reports  from  that  State  do  not 
embnee  the  requisite  statistics.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1841, 
reported  40,000  children,  and  an  average  quarterly  attendance  of 
25,000,  and  16,000  during  the  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Superintendent  asks,  if  it  is  a  concession 
on  the  altar  of  State  pride,  after  making  allowances  of  any  and  every 
sort,  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  our  school- attending  chil- 
dren are  in  the  habit  of  attending  regularly,  summer  and  winter? 

Another  subject  of  importance  to  the  progress  of  education,  and 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  school  system,  was  presented  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  The  Superin* 
tendent  says: 

It  certainly  was  an  object  of  the  constitution,  in  emphatically  en- 
joining upon  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  three  months' 
scliool  in  every  dbtrict,  and  in  appropriating  funds  for  that  purpose, 
to  aecnre  to  evfvy  child  in  the  State,  the  best  common  school  ednca* 
turn  attainable  m  that  tune,  and  witli  that  money.  It  never  was  de^ 
summed  that  such  money  should  be  scattered  broadcast,  over  the  State, 
and  kit  to  fiill  indiscriminately  upon  the  deserving  and  the  undeserv-* 
mg.  Nor  is  it  just  that  those  who  neglect  to  provide  schools,  or  hav- 
11^  provided  them,  to  secure  the  greaUH  cmuntnt  of  {OUndanee,  should 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  fund  with  those  who  do  their  whde  duty 
m  the  matter.  Take  two  adjoining  districts,  for  instance:  In  one 
the  children  attend  school  punctndly  and  renlarly — in  the  other 
the  reverse.  Each  exhibits  a  census  of  fifty  children,  between  the 
legal  ages,  and  each  keeps  a  school  open  three  months.  The  teach- 
er r^fisters  the  daily  attendance,  strikes  the  weekly  average,  and  at 
the  close,  that  for  the  term.  In  one  district  the  averas^  is  fifty-— in 
the  other  twenty-five;  yet  by  the  present  ratio  of  distnbution,  every 
child  reported  in  each  district,  gets  fifty  cents.  In  one  case,  |25has 
gone  to  educate  fifty  children — in  the  other,  only  twen\y-five  child- 
ren*    Those  who,  by  an  effort  worthy  of  all  praise,  have  done  whai 
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tbe  coQstitution  exacted  of  them,  draw  only  the  amount  awarded  to 
the  neglectful  district  Suppose  the  district  sending  scholars  only 
one  half  the  time,  had  drawn  but  $12  50?  The  other  il2  50 
wrongfully  withheld  from  the  faithful  district,  would  have  enabled  it, 
by  continued  fidelity,   to  prolong  its  school  six  weeks.     Apply  the 

Srincipal  generally.  The  8,000  children  who  never  go  near  a  school 
ouse,  draw  into  their  respective  districts  just  as  much  of  the  $33,- 
000  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  46,000  who  attend;  and 
of  these,  the  23,000  irregular  scholars  draw  just  as  much  as  the 
23,000  regular  ones. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  it^fufiiee  that  any  ooosiderable 
degree  of  non-attendance,  or  irregular  attendance,  works  to  the  de- 
serving districts,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  a  higher  and  more 
intellectual  character.  Of  courte,  allowance  must  be  made  for  Ike 
embarrassments  of  a  new  State — but  this  necessity  is  of  itself  a 
monitor  of  our  increased  responsibilities.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  a  brighter  side.  This  year  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  that  preceded  it.  Twen»<y-two  districts  had  kept  up  schools 
over  ten  months,  and  forty -eight  about  nine  months;  in  addition  to 
the  public  moneys  they  h«id  raised  upwards  of  $5,000.  Of  3,629 
children  living  in  the  districts  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen, 3,437  had  attended  public  schools,  and  the  rest  private  schools. 
From  a  second  table  prepared  this  year  by  the  Superintendent,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  958  districts,  583  had  supported  schools  only  three 
months,  fifteen  less  than  three  months,  and  niiuty'Seven  had  had  no 
ichooU. 

Up  to  this  year,  the  conditioQ  of  our  primary  schools  had  only 
been  ascertained  by  the  legal  returns.  Entertaining  the  idea  that 
barren  statistics  but  partially  fiftcilitated  investigation,  the  Soperin- 
taodenl  issued  "a  circular  to  the  school  inspectors,  similar  to  that  sent 
to  districts  the  previous  year,  asking  for  detailed  information.  The 
object  was  to  obtain,  by  a  more  familiar  process,  as  exact  a  picture  of 
&e  operation  of  the  system  and  the  condition  and  prospect  of  the 
schools  as  could  be  drawn  by  officers  executing  the  one,  and  more  or 
less  in  contact  with  the  others.  The  ebject  was  accomplished  but 
partially.  Many  inspectors  neglected  to  furnish  the  infonnatm 
Bought,  probably  deeming  the  labor  extra  official,  or  the  solicitations 
too  unimportant.  The  replies  which  were  received  were  full  of  de- 
tail and  to  the  pomt     Many  inspectors  not  satisfied  with  mere  cate- 
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gorieal  replies,  enlarged  upon  the  subject,  with  good  feeling,  clear- 
ness and  force.  The  materials  thus  furnished  develope  the  conflict'- 
ing  DO  less  than  the  coincident  views  of  the  people.  The  topics  dia- 
cussed  were,  generally,  teachers'  wages,  school  houses,  black  board 
exercises,  the  comparative  economy  of  public  and  private  instruction, 
moral  training  and  religious  culture,  uniformity  of  books,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  and  the  policy  of  taxation  to  support  schoola. 
The  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  44  townships 
was  (14  28;  the  lowest  til  53;  the  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to 
female  teachers,  $6  12;  the  lowest,  94  29.  "It  may  be  asked  em- 
phatically," says  the  Superintendent,  **what  man  will  think  of  quali- 
fying himself  to  become  permanently  a  school  teacher  with  such 
prospects  ahead,  or  what  female,  with  visions  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness painted  upon  her  imagination,  can  be  induced  to  study  leacli- 
ing  as  an  art?  Is  it  true  that  in  Michigan,  liberal  wages  make  good 
whools?" 

To  test  the  question,  the  Superintendent  referred  to  the  statistical 
information  derived  from  answers  to  his  circular.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  highest  amount  paid  for  teachers  was  $19  per  month.  Of 
this  district,  the  school  inspectors  said: 

The  condition  of  our  schools  is  probably  better  than  most  of  the 
other  towns  in  this  county,  having  had  for  the  most  part,  teachers 
very  well  qualified — ^instruction  and  discipline  good. 

The  next  highest  amount  paid  was  $18  per  month  and  board,  to 

males,  and  (6  to  (17  to  females.     This  district  was  in  a  new  county » 

(county  of  Shiawaswee,)  sparsely  settled,  but  in  spite  of  the  embar- 

ns^ments  incident  to  their  position,  the  school  inspectors  said: 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  we  have  some  good  schools,  and 
nuui7  &t%  beginning  to  ^e  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
aehool    The  children  attend  regularly  and  panctually. 

Another  township,  in  a  more  densely  settled  county,  paid  its  teach- 
ers from  $10  to  $16,  and  from  1 4  to  16  to  females.  The  inspectors 
said: 

There  is  not  much  improvement^  either  in  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  kind  of  instruction,  discipline,  nor  in  any  other  respect. 

Another  township,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  paid  to  male 

teachers  99  per  month.     The  inspectors  said: 

The  failure  has  been  in  a  want  of  ability,  either  to  govern  or  in- 
stnict.     Services  of  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  estimated. 
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The  iDspectors  of  another  district,  paying  $11  per  month^said: 

The  remark  will  hardly  admit  of  an  exception,  that  all,  who  arc  in 
fact  most  interested  in  schools,  are  governed  by  mistaken  and  short- 
sighted views  of  economy — cheapness  or  low  wages,  too  frequently 
constituting  the  principal  qualitication  of  teachers  employed.  *  * 
Persons  employed  as  teachers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  persons 
who  engage  in  teaching  as  a  present  expedient,  not  as  a  permanent 
business.  They  are,  as  a  consequence,  but  little  interested  in  anything 
but  the  receipt  of  their  wages. 

These  are  solitary  extracts  from  a  large  amouni  of  information, 
yerifying  the  aphorism,  that  '*  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school — and 
as  is  the  pay,  so  is  tlie  teacher."  **  It  is  enough,''  says  the  Super* 
intendent,  in  concluding  this  subject,  **  to  say,  that  however  gratify- 
ing may  be  the  fact  of  an  average  increase  in  the  number  of  schook 
and  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept,  the  average  reduC' 
tkm  of  teachers^  wages,  indicates  a  gain  of  amount,  not  of  the  quality 
given." 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

K   Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children   were  re- 

ported  at  this  time  as  attending  private  schools.     Of  these  the  8o- 

perintendent  observes: 

It  is  altogether  fair  to  presume  that,  if  the  public  schools  could  be 
forced  up  to  the  standard  of  the  private  ones,  the  latter  would,  as  a 
general  thing,  cease.     Such  an  event  has  actually  happened  in  some 
towns  of  this  Union,  and  there  is  no  very  cogent  reason  why,  under 
like  circumstances,  it  might  not  in  Michigan.     So  long  as  the  people 
neglect  their  own  schools,  they  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  those, 
who  now  sustain  private  schools,  continue  to  contribwte  largely  to 
that  purpose.    In  this  country,  notwithstanding  schools  may  be  and 
are  supported  by  the  government,  there  can  be  no  law  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children  in  tb^m.     Such  a  law  would  violate 
individual  rights.     At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private  schools  generates  other  and 
more  odious  distinctions;  and,  wiiere  that  distinction  becomes  marked 
and  permanent,  that  it  occasions  those  grades  in  society  which  result 
in  80  many  evils,  both  of  feeling  and  conduct.     No  engine  of  despo- 
tism is  so  potent  as  that  of  knowledge  over  ignorance;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  exists  no  surer  indication  of  freedom  among  the 
people,  than  the  universality  of  education,  vigorously  sustained.  The 
iLingdom  of  Prussia,  so  much  exalted  at  the  present  day,  for  its  en- 
lightened  population,  is  no  exception  to  this  remark.     The  monarch 
now  upon  the  throne,  is  as  enlightened  as  he  would  make  his  people; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to 
ibem,  is,  in  its  details,  nicely  adapted  to  their  condition  as  the  sub 
jects  of  a  despot.     Even  if  it  were  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  his 


thousands  of  teachers  are  free  to  educate  freemen,  yet  continued  ac- 
fueeoence  in  the  existing  form  of  goremmeat,  prof«a  oalj  their  at- 
ticfament  to  the  despot*  not  to  his  despotism,  ana  that  any  attempt  by 
fiiture  kings  to  exercise  powers,  now  merely  on  parchment,  wiU  de- 
felope  in  the  people  an  energy  and  concentration  of  resistance  that 
muTersal  education  alone  can  prepare  them  for.  No  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  can  be  so  free  as  those  among  whom  education, 
liffhtly  conducted  and  rifi^htly  valued,  is  most  equally  and  generally 
dmsed.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  intense  moment,  how  far 
the  people  of  Michigan,  in  withholding  the  proper  stimulus  from 
their  o#n  schools,  and  thus  giving  it  to  their  more  successful  rivals, 
are  sapping  the  foundation  oi  that  very  liberty  and  equality  in  which 
Aey  glory. 

Another  consideration,  in  this  connection,  is  the  comparative  econ- 
omy of  public  and  private  instruction.  Oa  this  point,  one  or  two 
&ct8  must  be  conclusive.  Last  year,  it  was  ascertained  that  at  least 
1,850  children  resided  within  the  corporation  limits  of  Detroit;  and 
S7  private  schools  were  then  in  operation.  These  schools  educated 
7U  children  only,  at  an  average  price  of  $18  each,  and  an  aggregate 
of  112,600  a  year!  Between  four  and  five  hundred  children  at- 
tended no  school.  Then,  no  puMie  school  in  fact  existed.  Last 
winter,  an  act  was  passed,  giving  the  Common  Council  power  to 
ruse  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  child,  between  5  and  17. 
The  amount  realized  under  that  act,  says  the  Secretary  of  the  boanl 
of  Education,  is  $1,800.  This  liberal  sum,  paid  by  a  people  whose 
taxes  otherwise  amount  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  upon  their  as- 
sessments, with  $630  apportioned  to  the  city  out  of  the  school  fiind, 
educates,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  more  than  1,000  children, 
who,  before  the  establishment  ofjrm  schools,  were  dependent  upon 
high  priced  private  schools,  eenerally  beyond  their  reach,  or  upon 
the  precarious  means  afforded  by  the  poorest  kind  of  district  schoolsi 
open  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year  in  some  wards,  and  in  others 
iiot  open  at  all.  The  six  summer  schools,  under,  the  new  system, 
taught  by  females,  registered  nearly  700  children,  .and  the  winter 
schools  at  the  time  the  board  made  the  report,  had  registerd  about 
W,  with  a  prospect  of  600.  Better  sdll,  nearly  that  number  was 
in  regular  attendance.  Last  year,  as  appears  from  the  returns  in 
tbis  office,  only  418  children  of  the  legal  ages  attended  the  district 
schools!  Here,  then,  is  the  astonishing  fact,  that,  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, while  only  418  children  between  5  and  17  years,  or  only  687 
of  all  ages,  attended  the  district  schools  under  the  present  State  sys- 
tem, not  less  than  1,100,  certainly,  and  1,300,  probably,  have  been 
educated  in  Jree  schools.  But,  more  astounding  still,  while  it  costs 
Bearly  tl3,000  to  educate  700  children  in  private  schools,  it  has  only 
^ost  12,300  for  six  months,  or  94,600  for  a  year,  to  educate  at  least 
liOOO  in  the  public  schools !  iVW,  every  child  in  the  city  can  be  ed- 
ucated; then,  only  700!  and  it  costs  $8,000  less  to  educate  the  tahole 
than  it  did  to  educate  one-third! 

'  Takmg  the  5,867  resident  children  of  the  State  who  had  attended 

yrirate  schools,  the  average  tuition  out  of  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor 
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was  estimated  at  about  $6,000.  This  sum  would  have  supported,  it 
$13  each,  about  Foua  buiiimuid  akd  sutt  primary  school  teaelMis 
for  one  month,  or  one  hundred  and  fiftj-three  for  three  months. 
And  taking;  as  many  districts,  '^ith  an  aversge  of  fifty  scholars  each, 
it  would  have  educated  nearly  eight  thousand  ohii^drbh  in  them, 
three  months.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  supported 
by  facts,  that  the  entire  population  could  be  educated  in  common  at 
fir  less  expense  than  any  portion  of  them  could  be  in  scjeoi  schools, 
and  that  it  was  time  that  public  opinion  should  set  itself  in  that  (fi- 
rection,  which  could  alone  exalt  the  people's  schools  to  the  position 
usurped  and  held  by  intelligent  and  hence  more  dangerous  rivals. 

A  draft  of  the  revision  of  the  school  laws,  embodying  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  necessary  provisions,  was  submitted  to  th^  Leffs* 
lature.  It  provided  that  common  schools  should  be  supported  by 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  a  State  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar, 
and  such  other  sums  as  might  be  voted  in  the  district  nieetings;  it 
prescribed  the  branches  that  should  be  taught,  the  books  that  should 
be  excluded,  defined  the  mode  of  distributing  the  public  moDey; 
provided  for  county  Superintendents;  devolved  the  duty  of  exam* 
ining  teachers  upon  the  inspectors,  and  reg^ulated  the  reports  from 
fractional  districts  by  directing  their  annual  reports  to  the  township 
where  the  school  house  was  situated.  Sites  were  proposed  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  inspectors;  their  financial  duties  thrown  upon  the  town- 
ship treasurer;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  in  conjunction 
with  county  superintendent,^to  select  and  purchase  books  for  the 
libraries.  The  possible  dissolution  of  a  district  was  carefully  guarded 
against,  the  qualifications  of  voters  prescribed,  and  also  penalties  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  officers.  The  school  laws  of  different 
States  had  been  consulted  in  making  the  draft  and  such  provisions 
adopted  as  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  our^circumstances. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  his  remarks  by  suggesting  that 
school  laws  to  be  popular  and  permanent  should  be  sent  in  pamphlet, 
and  with  every  requisite  form  in  blank,  to  the  officers  of  districts, 
and  that  all  amendments  from  time  to  time,  indispensable  to  meet 
unforeseen  difficulties,  should  be  made  known  in  the  district  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  their  adoption,  laws  becoming  in  this  way  intelligible 
and  easy  of  execution  and  a  vast  amount  of  litigation  and  expense 
avoided. 
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la  leyiewing  the  labors  of  tbe  first  two  Saperintendents,  to  whoa& 
had  been  confided  not  only  the  duties  which  pertained  to  the  system 

of  Poblic  Instruction,  but  the  management  of  the  educational  funds, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  the  labor  de- 
Tolving  upon  them,  was  accompanied  with  unceasing  diligence  and 
devotion  on  their  part,  and  their  literary  labors  distracted  by  duties 
inconsistent  with  their  performance.  It  devolved  upon  the  first  of 
these  to  devise  and  prepare  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  and  pat 
it  into  operation.  This  was  a  great  and  responsible  task,  to  the  per- 
formance of  which,  it  may  be  seen  by  a  review  of  his  labors,  he  de* 
Tsted  himself  with  assiduity,  oare  and  judgment.  That  it  was,  or  toM 
be  perfect,  no  one— not  even  he — ^ventured  to  expect.  Ifis  successor 
[Fbanklhv  Sawtsr,  Jr.,  a  summary  of  whose  last  annual  report  ia 
sow  just  concluded,]  entered  upon  hie  duties,  comprehending  the 
fastness  of  the  edueadonal  scheme  laid  out  by  the  framers  of  the 
eoQstitution — the  wide  and  varied  scope  of  the  system  devised  by 
his  predecessor  and  adopted  by  the  Legtslature;  conceiving  the  im- 
mense importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
that  system,  its  adaptation  to  our  wants  and  its  power  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  results,  and  bestow  most  widely  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefits;  appreciatmg  the  necessity  of  a  super* 
vision  embracing  the  whole  system,  in  its  general  and  widest  sena^ 
and  in  the  minute  details  of  its  practical  operations  through  all  its 
various  agencies,  and  in  all  its  different  channels.  The  work  of  his 
hands  was  all  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  future  educational 
career  of  Michigan,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  so,  it  occupies  no  small 
space  in  the  present  compilation  of  the  origin,  progress  and  condition 
of  cor  system  of  Public  Instruction.  He  has  been  the  first  among 
those  who  have  been  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  that  system, 
who  has  been  called  by  Providence  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
labors.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  praise  or  blame;  but  it 
is  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  memory,  that  his  untiring  industry  uni 
anehanging  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  education  in  our  own  State, 
ahonld  be  made  the  subject  of  faithful  record — a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  those  who  cherish  the  recollection  of  his  services  in  life,  and 
a  memorial  as  well  as.  an  example  to  those  who  have  been  and  who 
win  continue  to  be  recipients  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  faitbfiil 
performance  of  his  public  duties. 
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R£POKT  OF  TIIS  &EGKNTB. 


The  condidon  of  the  University  at  this  time  was  the  subject  of 
deep  and  painful  interest.  In  their  last  report,  the  Regents  had  an- 
nounced the  organization  of  a  Faculty,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
collegiate  department,  with  the  prospect  of  as  large  a  share  of  suc- 
.cess  as  could  rightfully  have  been  anticipated  during  the  first  year 
of  a  new  institution.  That  prospect,  the  Regents  remark,  has  been 
fully  realized;  but  they  also  say, 

That  for  several  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  jast 
expiring,  there  seemed  to  settle  around  the  affairs  of  the  University 
a  aeep  and  thickening  gloom.  The  circumstanees  of  the  Board  were 
made  known  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  professors,  and  also  to  the 
principals  of  the  branches;  and  tney  have  cheerfully  and  promptly 
expressed  a  willin^ess  to  endure  privations  and  hardships,  as  long 
•as  there  might  be  hopes  of  ultimate  saccess,  in  getting  the  Univer- 
sity under  way;  yet  the  moneyed  concerns  of  the  Board  became 
much  more  embarrassing  and  perplexed  than  they  anticipated,  inso- 
much, that  for  a  season  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  and  absolute  cessa- 
tion ^  all  instmotion  in  the  University  proper,  and  in  its  several 
branches,  must  s|>eedi]y  take  place,  and  the  genUemen  employed  by 
the'Board,  be  advised  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  other  sphere 
for|their  useful  labors. 

The^circumstances  which  had  brought  about  this  result,  it  is  due 

to  the  Regents  and  the  people,  should  be  detailed  at  length,  and  they 

are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board: 

The  amount  of  available  funds  in  the  treasury,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report,  was  but  $1,721  91  in  State  scrip,  nominally  equal  to 
the  amount  of  outstanding  warrants,  and  proved  by  subsequent  set* 
tlement  to  be  less  by  one-half  The  moneys  due  for  interest  on  lands 
aold  previous  to  1841,  amounted  to  $d8,210  62,  a  sum  far  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
University  and  of  its  branches,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  lo^n  of 
$100,000,  to  purchase  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  to  com- 
mence a  botanical  garden,  to  erect  a  laboratory,  and  additional  build- 
-insa,  now  imperiously  needed,  and  to  contribute  to  a  sinking  fund. 
The  fear  was  expressed  that,  judging  from  the  experience  of  Sxe  two 
Dreceding  years,  there  would  scarcely  be  received  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  blanches,  and  the  dismission 
of  the  FaciUty.  Still,  it  was  hoped,  if  we  could  struggle  through  a 
few  months,  the  treasury  would  be  so  far  replenished  as  to  prevent 
BucK  a  result. 

The  legislature  designed  to  administer  relief  to  the  purchasers  and 
aetden  of  the  University  lands,  postponed  the  period  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  due  till  March,  1842,  before  which,  it  was  intimated, 
.the  Superintendent  would  not  collect,  and  would  be  unable  to  pay. 
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any  thing  to  the  relief  of  the  board.  It  was  also  thought  doubtfal, 
whether,  even  after  that  date,  there  would  be  sufficient  collected  and 
paid  orer  to  the  board,  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loan,  viz:  13  000, 
fiJUng  due  in  January  last,  and  the  farther  sum  of  $3,000,  falling 
due  in  July  last;  besides  the  necessary  current  Expenses. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  prospects  and  fears,  the  board  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  attention  of  tne  Legislature  should  be  given 
to  Uie  subject,  and  that  such  changes  might  be  made  in  the  organic 
law  as  would  secure  more  efficiency,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
permanently  successful  dischargfe  of  the  duties  devolving  on  then^ 
and  to  the  management  of  the  interests  of  education  entrusted  to 
them,  especially  as  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, bom  of  1840  and  1641,  with  hope  of  more  definite  action.  The 
board  are  under  the  necessity  of  again  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject,  and  of  urging  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  powers  and  efficiency  to  the 
B^nta  that  they  may  meet  the  expectations  which  the  public  enter- 
tain from  them.  It  is  owin^  to  the  zeal  and  measurable  success  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  beyond  what  was  anticipa* 
ted,  that  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  continue,  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  958,210  6S,  due  and  receivable,  during  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  but  99,946  45,  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State,  leaving  a  balance  from  the  last  year  yet  due,  of  948,264 
17,  which,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  9l4>000  00  more,  falling 
due  in  1843,  will  make  the  total  sum  due  to  the  University  for  in- 
terest  $64,264  17. 

Of  the  sum  of  910,146  45,  received  during  the  past  year  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  there  have  been  paid  six  thousand  pne  hun- 
^d  and  fifty  dollars,  for  interest  and  expenses  of  transmission,  due 
on  the  loan  of  $100,000.  Three  thousand  nme  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  for  the  necessary  and*contingent 
expenses  of  the  University  and  its  branches. 

The  expenses  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be,  interest 
CD  loan  and  expenses  of  transmission,  $6,150  00.  Expenses  of  Uni- 
versity including  Professors'  salaries,  preparatory  department  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  estimated  contingencies  or  the  iJniversity,  and  of 
its  branches,  $2,550  00;  total,  $8,700  00.  The  expenses  of  the 
University  proper,  at  present,  for  the  support  of  Professors,  amount 
to  $1,260  per  annum. 

The  services  of  Doct.  Abraham  Sager  were  secured,  in  place  of 
Boot.  Grey,  who  had  resigned  the  professorship  of  botany  and  zool* 
ogy,  and*  who,  while  rendering  Doct.  Houghton  important  aid  in 
opening  and  arranging  the  mineralogical  and  zoological  cabinet,  did 
not  expect  to  receive  any  salary  until  his  services  were  wanted  in 
the  actual  instruction  in  the  classes.  A  small  chemical  and  philo- 
aopbical  apparatus,  sufficient  for  immediate  demands,  had  been  pro- 
cured.    The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  ten  students  m  the  soph- 
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omore,  and  thirteen  in  the  freshman  class.    The  annual 
expenses  of  the  students  ranged  from  tSO  to  •  100.     The  Faeul^ 

reported,  in  regard  to  the  local  government  of  the  institution,  that 
they  had  '*  kept  it  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  students  were  of  an 
age  which  rendered  ahsolutelj  necessary  some  substitute  ibr  pater- 
nal superintendence — that  no  college  in  this  country  could  secure 
public  confidence  without  carefully  watching  over  the  morals  of  its 
students,  and  making  strict  propriety  of  conduct,  as  well  as  diligent 
application  to  study,  a  condition  of  membership — that  considering 
the  government  of  the  students  as  a  substitute  for  the  regulations  of 
home,  they  had  endeavored  to  bring  it  as  near  to  the  cbaracter  of 
paternal  control  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  to  attain 
the  end  not  wholly,  nor  chiefly,  by  restraint  and  dread  of  penalty, 
but  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kindness/' 

The  Board  conclude  their  report  by  the  following  appeal  to  the 
Legislature,  which,  as  it  embraces  valuable  imformation  for  reference^ 
is  here  inserted  in  full: 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  attention  and  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  board,  and 
the  powers  nccensary   to  the  permanent  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  interests  of  education.     Of  so  large  a  sum  as  $64  246  17, 
now  due,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  amount  will  be  paid  da- 
ring the  ensuing  year.     Uncertainty  attendant  on  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  postponement  of  the  times  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
liquidation^of  claims,  and  any  other  measures  which  might  excite  a 
hope  of  successful  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of  debtors,  it  is  ob- 
vious cannot  fail  to  prove  disastrous  to  an  institution  on  its  annual 
income.     The  Board  of  Regents  do  not  impeach  the  wisdom  or  mo- 
tives which  have  influenced  the  legislation  for  several  years,  rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  University  lands  and  the  collection  of  tht^  proceeds 
thence  arising.     Having  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
and  success  of  the  University,  however,  devolved  on  them,  they  feel 
it  due  to  themselves,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  che  community  at 
large,  whose  interests  are  to  be  subserved  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  when  making  their  annual  report,  once  more,  under 
circumstances  embarrassing  and  perplexing,  and  while  soliciting  such 
Legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  Board,  to 
present  the  following  brief  historical  statement  of  the  Legislative  en- 
actments on  the  subject: 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organisation  and  government  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  approved  March  18,  1837. 

2.  An  act  to  locat<^  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved  March 
20,  1837. 
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3.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  duposition  of  the  University  and  prt- 
mar  J  school  lands,  approved  March  21,  1837. 

4.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  nrovide  for  the  organ- 
ization and  government  of  the  University  or  Michigan,  approved 
Jmc  21.  1837. 

5.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo* 
sitioQ  of  the  University  and  school  lands,  approved  June  22,  1837. 

6.  An  act  releasing  to  the  United  States  fourteen  sections  on  the 
miles,  and  sections  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  on  the  Nottawasepie 
neserves,  upon  certain  conditions,  approved  March  20,  1838, 

7.  An  act  to  eziend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and 
school  moneys,  approved  April  6,  1>^38. 

8.  An  act  to  authorize  a  loan  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  approved  April  6,  1838. 

9.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  in  certam  cases,  approved  February  14, 
1839. 

10.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and 
school  moneys,  approved  March  4,  1839. 

11.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  settlers 
thereon,  approved  March  25,  1840. 

12.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  for  the 
University  and  school  lands,  approved  March  30,  1840. 

13.  An  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Univetsity  and  school  lands^ 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  April  13,  1841. 

14.  An  act  to  reduce  tne  price  of  University  and  school  lands,  ap- 
proved April  15,  1842 

15.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  persons 
therein  named,  approved  February  9,  1842 

Besides  these  acts,  two  joint  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  relative  to  the  University;  one  relating  to  public  docu^ 
ments,  and  the  other  requires  the  Board  of  Regents  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  convened  in  1841,  **wbat  changes  were  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  organic  law  relative  to  said  University,  in  order  to  se- 
cure more  effectually  the  objects  of  the  same." 

By  the  act  of  March  21,  1837,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction was  authorized  to  sell  at  public  auction,  so  much  of  the 
University  lands  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  $500,000,  at  the  min- 
imum price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre;  one-f  urth  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  down,  the  remainder  in  annual  instalments  of  five 
per  cent.,  to  be  paid  annually.  In  June  of  that  year,  this  act  was 
80  amended  as  to  require  only  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  one-tenth  annually  thereafter,  with 
hxterest  on  the  amount  unpaid,  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 

Serintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money 
id  not  sufficiently  secure  the  interest  of  the  State,  he  was  autho- 
rized to  require  additional  security  of  the  purchaser. 

The  act  of  March  20,  1838,  was  never  carried  into  effect,  the  per- 
son named  therein  as  the  executor  of  the  law  declining,  for  obvious^ 
reasons,  to  perform  the  duUes  required  of  him. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  SupcrintendeDt  of  Pab- 
lic  lostruction,  it  appears  tbat  there  were  UniTersitv  lands  sold  in 
.  1837^  amounting  to  •150,447  90,  at  the  average  price  of  $22  65| 
per  acre;  subsequently,  sales  were  reported  to  have  been  made, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  upwards  of  $200,000.  In  April  (the  sixth)  of 
1838,  the  time  of  payment  of  the  Dnirersity  and  school  moneys  was 
extended  to  Decembler  next  ensuing,  upon  conditions  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  not  prejudicial  to  the  said  fimds  re- 
spectively. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1839,  all  delinquencies  were  cured  which 
took  place  in  December,  1638,  if  the  delinquent  made  payment  by 
the  first  day  of  May,  1839.  All  further  payments  were  extended  to 
die  first  day  of  December,  1839,  "  at  which  time,  on  the  payment 
of  all  interest  then  due,  and  enough  of  the  principal  to  make  twenty 
per  cent,  with  what  shall  have  been  overpaid  heretofore,  the  said 
Superintendent  may  suspend  the  further  payments  one  year  from 
4hat  time,  at  which  ne  may  receive  the  interest,  and  five  per  cent  of 
the  principal,  to  be  paid  by  the  first  day  of  December,  1840." 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  University,  its  resources  had 
not  been  diminished.  Embarrassments  had  been  experienced,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  Uni- 
Tersity  fund,  upon  the  regular  receipt  of  which,  obviously,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  essentially  depends.  Under  the  act  of  March 
*25,  1840,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  settlers 
thereon,  4,743.12  acres  of  appraiaed  University  lands  were  sold,  at 
the  average  price  of  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  an  acre.  In 
the  year  1841,  367.66  acres  of  University  lands  were  sold  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  seventeen  dollars  per  acre.  During  the  same  year,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  were  sold  160  acres  of  appraised  University 
lands  at  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  of  the  forfeited  lands,  resold,  168.- 
32  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $1  52  per  acre. 

The  agent  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  re-locate  sixteen  sections 
of  University  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  proposed  to  be  relinquished  to 
the  United  Sutes  by  the  act  of  March  20,  1838,  found  the  faithful 
execution  of  his  trust  to  be  impracticable,  because  there  were  no 
lands  unlocated  as  valuable  as  those  already  selected.  The  average 
price  of  lands  sold  in  1840,  was  seventeen  dollars;  that  of  appraised 
lands,  sold  the  same  year,  was  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,  and 
In  1841,  eight  dollars  per  acre.  Forfeited  lands  were  re-sold  in  1341, 
at  919  52  per  acre. 

In  March,  1840,  the  time  of  payment  for  University  and  school 
lands  was  extended.  In  1841,  the  minimum  price  of  University 
lands  was  reduced  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  1842,  to  t\i'elve 
dollars  per  acre. 

In  review,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Regents,  on  whom  the  actual 
and  ostensible  responsibility  for  the  successfiil  establishment  of  the 
University,  and  for  the  distnbudon  of  its  branches,  rests,  respectfully 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmc- 
tion,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  their  fellow  citizens,  the  embarrass- 
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ments  attendant  on  their  efforts,  which  must  shortly  prove  disastrous 
and  ruinous  to  the  interesU  of  education  in  the  State,  unless  some 
permanent  and  stable  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  management 
and  coiiection  of  the  revenue  of  the  University.  The  Board  do  not 
wish  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  They  are  ardently  devoted  to 
the  trust  which  has  been  devolved  upon  them,  and  ambitious  to  pro- 
secute and  discharge  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  munificent 
appropriation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  an  Universi^, 
most  efficient  and  diffusive,  and  so  as  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
donors,  do  credit  to  iheir  munificence,  and  to  render  it  a  blessing  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  conspicuous  for  its  advantages  and  facilitieB 
for  ^ducatign.  All  they  desire  is  the  necessary  powers  to  aecompliab 
their  trust,  and  measures  to  render  the  revenue  of  the  University 
regularly  and  permanently  available. 

THE    BRANCHES. 

The  committee  reported  branches  in  continuance  at  Detroit,  Kala-  ' 
mazoo,  White  Pigeon,  Tecumseh  and  Ann  Arbor,  with  a  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  of  174.  Pecuniary  considerations  had  induced  the 
Board  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  sustaining  them,  to  $200  to 
each  branch,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees.  The  principals  at  Tecumseh 
aad  White  Pigeon  resigned,  and  two  others  were  appointed. 

REPORT  OP  VISITORS. 

The  provision  of  law  establishing  this  board,  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  selection  of  such  a  number  of  gentlemen  jfrom 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  all  its  departments,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  aa 
^y  might  deem  important  would  be  likely  to  secure  the  views  and 
opinions  of  competent  and  able  men,  (disconnected  otherwise  with 
^e  system,)  as  to  its  wants  and  requirements,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  public.  The  Superintendent,  the  Regents 
and  the  Faculty,  are  the  active  agents  in  the  system,  in  carrying  out 
&e  laws,  and  government  of  the  institution — the  visitors,  sentinels  of 
the  people,  who  not  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  afiairs,  are  to  be  presumed  to  be  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
^tnesses  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  better  able  to  judge  of 
their  operation  and  effects.  The  board,  after  examination  of  the 
pwn  and  buildings,  pronounced  them  worthy  of  the  great  objects  for 
^hich  they  were  designed,  and  believed  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
n^titution  would,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  demand  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building?,  and  more  than  had  been  contemplated. 
*"Cy  were  satisfied  with  the  examination   of  the  students,  mode  of 
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instruction,  and  competencj  of  the  professors,  who  consisted  at  this 
time,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting,  George  I.  Williams,  Douglas  Hough- 
ton, and  Abram  Sager.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  opening  of 
the  University  had  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  number  of  students  would  soon  create  a 
necessity  for  multiplying  the  professorships,  and  for  an  extension  of 
the  building  accommodations,  to  a  degree  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
the  BMans  which  the  best  and  most  rigid  administration  of  the  funds 
would  permit — that  while  they  appreciated  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  they  could  not  withhold  the  opinion  that  ibe 
interests  of  the  institution  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chancellor,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed — tha 
the  duties  of  the  two  acting  professors  would  soon  become  too  labo* 
rious,  and  render  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  tutor  or  additional 
professor — that  a  spacious  and  appropriate  place  for  specimens  in 
geology,  botany  and  natural  history,  should  be  provided.  These 
specimens  were  reported  to  be  as  follows: 
Zoological  specimens,  including  mammalia,  birds,  fishes 

and  shells, 5,500 

Specimens  of  plants,  about 16,000 

minerals, 8,000 

"    geological, 10,000 


«  « 


Totol, 38,600 

Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ^fty  of  these  were  classed  and 
arranged,  and  occupied  the  entire  space  of  a  room  26  feet  by  44. 
The  visitors  expressed  the  belief  that  no  institution  in  the  United 
States  could  boast  of  a  similar  collection,  of  greater  number,  value 
and  variety.  The  scientific  arrangement  of  them  was  due  to  Dr. 
Houghton,  and  the  board  expressed  their  acknowledgement  of  the 
great  value  of  his  gratuitous  and  invaluable  services.  His  labors 
were  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  effect  of  which  had  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  enquiry, 
and  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  The 
library,  which  consisted  of  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  well  selected 
standard  works,  fonned  the  basis  for  further  enlargement,  and  the 
board  recommended  an  addition  of  all  the  classical  writers  in  the  orig* 
inal,  and  a  larger  portion  of  American  and  modem  works. 
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Thej  represent  that  the  Superintendent  and  Regents  had  aeemed 
to  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  establishing  branches,  as  the 
means  of  a  more  general  diffasion  of  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
of  preparing  students  for  the  University,  and  regretted  that  it  should 
hare  been  necessary  from  the  want  of  meansi  to  have  made  a  retro- 
gnde  movement  in  regard  to  them,  by  discontinuing  those  at  Monroe, 
Pontiac  and  Niles,  though  they  concurred  in  the  prudential  reasooi 
wliich  induced  the  step.  They  recommended  as  early  a  resuscitation 
and  extension  of  the  system,  as  an  improvement  in  the  financial  oob- 
ditioQ  of  the  University  would  admit. 

They  represent  the  resources  of  the  University,  if  they  could  be 
lealixed,  as  abundanify  st^fficient  to  meet  the  eipenditure?  further 
needed,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  loan^  and  defraying  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  and  its  branches,  the  balance  due 
the  fund,  after  deducting  estimated  current  expenses,  being  948,980 
63.  But  they  express  regret  in  learning,  that  out^of  such  abundant 
means,  barely  sufficient  had  been  collected  for  the  current  yearly  ex- 
penses, and  even  that,  only  by  the  great  energy  and  exertion  of  the 
Superinteiident  of  Public  Instruction,  mthaut  which  aid,  the  Univer^^ 
ijf  and  Us  brancheti  mutt  have  been  mupended. 

The  board  were  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  the  Legislature  per- 
mitted those  indebted  to  the  fund  to  look  to  them,  as  virtually  invest- 
ed with  the  character  of  creditor,  and  with  the  power  of  relief  the 
legislative  halls  would  be  crowded  with  applications  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  fund»  and  they  sustain  the  views  of  the  Regents  in  their  ap- 
plieatton  for  the  management  of  the  fknd,  the  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent being  substituted  in  this  respect^  by  the  Regents,  without  oth- 
er change  in  the  laws. 

UEOISLATION. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Warner,  chairman 
d  committee  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
committee  believed  the  great  defect  of  the  law  to  be  in  not  providing 
inr  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State,  of  proper  age.  Tte 
objection  to  taxation  for  this  purpose  wbs  the  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment of  the  State  and  people.  The  means^  of  education^ 
however,  it  was  asserted,  must  be  furnished  (o  children  of  indigent 
parents.     The  committee  adopted  the  Anm<^  library  tytUm,  and 
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proposed  a  chango  in  the  mode  of  assessing  school  district  taxes  by 
requiring  the  supervisor  of  the  township  to  place  them  upon  the 
township  roll,  and  reported  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws. 

The  committee  on  education  in  the  House,  also  reported  that  they 
had  carefully  examined  into  the  system  of  primary  schools,  and  com- 
pared it  with  that  of  other  States;  that  they  find  much  wanting;  thst 
direct  taxation  to  a  limited  extent  would  hare  to  be  reacted  to,  snd 
alao  reported  a  bill.  The  committee  .believing  that  the  House  biU 
was  more  systematic  and  shorter,  decided  to  incorporate  into  their 
bill  such  portions  of  the  Senate  bill  as  was  deemed  advisable. 

The  Allkoan  Aoadsmt  was  incorporated  this  year.  A  joint  re- 
solution was  passed  requiHng  the  Secretary  of  State  to  famish  an- 
nually one  hundred  copies  of  the  printed  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, for  the  purpose  of  being  by  him  distributed  into  the  sev- 
eral States. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March,  the  act  wait  passed  to  organize  the 
Land  Officr — the  Commissioner  of  which  was  hereafter  to  hare 
charge  and  supervision  of  all  lands  belonging  to  or  which  might  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State,  or  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  any 
purpose.  All  the  books  and  papers  connected  with  th^  subject,  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Land 
Office.  Thus  the  separation  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent was  accomplished,  and  the  office  restored  to  the  proper 
sphere  contemplated  in  its  creation  by  the  framera  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Dr.  0.  C.  CoMSTOCK  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Snperinten- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  following  abstract  embrsces  the 
substance  of  the  school  law  which  was  the  result  of  this  year's  le- 
gislation. 

The  act  of  1840,  the  act  of  1841,  the  act  amendatory  thereto,  and 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  contravening  the  law  of  1843^  were  re- 
pealed A  new  law  was  passed,  providmg  for  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts, and  the  holding  of  district  meetings,  with  power  to  locate  site, 
purchase,  build  or  lease  school  house,  and  to  impose  a  tax  not  to  ex- 
ceed, in  any  one  year,  two  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  inspectors  cer- 
tified as  in  the  previous  law;  in  which  case  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  so  certified,  and  in  no  case  more  than  1300  for  one  year 
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could  be  raised.  A  tax  could  be  voted  in  addidon,  to  keep  the  school 
boose  in  repair,  and  for  necessary  appendages;  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  a  school  should  be  kept,  when  the  moneys  should  bo 
applied,  and  various  other  provisions  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  other  laws.  A  rate  bill  was  to  be  made 
est,  cwtaining  the  names  of  every  person  liable  for  tuition  and  fuel, 
for  attendance  of  children.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
empowered  to  make  such  provision  as  they  deemed  proper  to  raise 
the  school  money,  necessary  for  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  moneys 
apportioned,  and  any  money  received  from  other  sources  appropria- 
ted to  maintain  the  school.  The  amount  so  received  was  to  be  as* 
Mfleed  upon  and  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  scholars,  not 
exempted  from  payment  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  proportion  to  the  num* 
ber  of  such  scholars,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  pa- 
leats  or  guardians  have  sent  to  school.  The  district  board  made 
out  and  delivered  to  the  supervisor  a  report  of  all  taxes  voted 
by  the  district  during  the  year  preceding  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober, to  be  raised  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  and  of  aU 
taxes  which  the  board  were  authorized  to  impose  on  such  property, 
tt  was  made  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  assess  the  taxes  so  voted, 
ttd  all  other  taxes  provided  for  in  the  act  on  the  taxable  property  of 
tbe  district,  and  for  the  year  1843,  to  assess  twenty-five  dollars;  lor 
1844,  a  tax  of  one-half  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  prop- 
^  of  the  township,  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  for  1845;  and  an- 
nually thereafter  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  total  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  townships;  and  of  the  amount  so  received 
t25  was  to  be  applied  to  the  township  libraries,  and  any  sum  not  so 
applied,  was  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts.  Not 
1^  than  this  sum  was  to  be  assessed  in  a  township  in  any  one  year, 
and  when  the  library  contained  two  hundred  volumes,  the  qualified 
dectors  might  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  to  any  sum  not  less  than 
ten  dollars.  The  Superintendent  was  required  to  make  out  a  fuH 
^  of  forms  under  the  act,  and  cause  a  sufficient  number  to  be  printed 
to  famish  all  the  State  and  school  officers  with  one  copy.  It  waa 
also  made  his  duty  to  publish  a  list  of  such  books  of  instruction  as 
be  shall  deem  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools;  a  list  containing 
lot  le^  than  one  hundred  volumes  for  township  libraries,  with  snob 
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ttiles  as  he  thought  proper  to  rooommend.  He  was  farther  to  pnb* 
Ksh  in  each  annual  report  hereafter,  a  list  of  such  text  books  ss  in 
his  opinion  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  a  list  for  township  li- 
braries. A  tax  not  exceeding  950,  in  addition  to  the  sum  required 
for  libraries,  could  be  voted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of 
Ifae  adult  residents  of  the  township,  or  for  their  children.  District 
libraries,  already  established,  were  not  subject  to  the  law  relating  to 
township  libraries  without  the  assent  of  the  district  and  towDships 
which  adopted  the  district  system — the  entire  amount  of  moDejr 
raised  by  township  tax  for  this  purpose  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools.  The  school  moneys  were  to  be  apportioned 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fire 
and  eighteen  years.  Boards  of  inspectors  and  other  officers  were 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  neglect,  as  well  as  refusal  to  deliver  their  re- 
port in  time. 


1844. 

SXTEAOT  FROM  OOVXRVOR  BABBr's  SXCOKD  UKSBAOK. 

The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  the 
eredit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  was  119,418  39,  and  du- 
ifaig  the  same  period,  920,890  09  was  distributed  for  the  support  of 
eommon  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  amount  received  to  the  credit  of  the  University  interest  fund, 
was  |7,284  32.  Of  this  sum,  •6,000  was  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  due  on  the  loan  made  for  the  University,  and  the 
remainder  expended  by  the  Regents  for  the  beneficial  purposes  of 
the  institution.  Of  this  fund,  96,000,  and  the  difierence  of  exchsnge 
between  Detroit  and  New  York,  is  annually  i-equired  to  pay  interest, 
and  the  balance,  under  existing  circumstances,  cannot  be  estimated 
much  above  $1,000,  which  is  insufficient  to  render  the  Unifersity,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  useful,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  continue 
it  m  operation.  You  will,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures,  at  the  present  session,  for  its  relief. 

Of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land,  which  constituted  its  endoir- 
BMBt,  about  one  fourth  part  has  been  sold.  The  minimum  price  now 
fixed  by  law,  is  twelve  dollars  an  acre;  and,  as  this  sum  exceeds  the 
prbsent  value  of  the  unsold  land,  it  will  depend  on  you  to  decide 
whether  a  reduction  may  now  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  penna- 
nent  proe^rity  of  the  University.  Large  quantities  of  other  public 
lands  are  m  mariiet,  and  may  be  purchased  at  rates  so  low  that  sales 
of  University  lands  might  not  be  made,  even  at  a  minimum  corres- 
ponding^  with  their  true  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institution  is 
BOW  in  Its  infancy,  and  the  present  use  of  the  funds  with  whioh  it  is 
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eidowed,  is  reqaired  (o  ensure  ito  permanenoe.  The  lands  cannot  be 
Mddat  their  present  estimated  yalue  lor  many  yesrs  to  come,  and,  in 
Ae  meantime,  the  University  may  cease  to  exist  for  want  of  ade- 
^aate  support.  The  subject  commends  itself  to  your  serious  coa- 
Mdention. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  organic  law  of  the  UniFersity, 
its  anticipated  revenue  was  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  it  has. 
mbsequently  proved,  and  the  Legislature,  actuated  by  a  laudable 
denre  to  promote  knowledge  and  extend  science,  offered,  without 
Attge,  the  means  of  a  collegiate  eduoation  to  all  the  youth  of  Mich- 
V&n.  No  fees  for  tuition  were  permitted  to  be  charged  to  any  sta- 
omt  resident  in  the  State.  This  was  a  liberal  provision,  but,  unhap- 
pily, subsequent  events  render  it  uncertain  whether  the  original  de- 
aigii,  so  munificent  and  worthy  of  commendation,  can  be  carried  oat 
to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  generous  projectors;  and  for  the 
lemovaK  at  least  in  part,  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  in- 
stotion,  (  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
rathorising  the  board  of  Regents  to  char^^  the  students  m  atten* 
<ittce  such  reasonable  fees  for  tuition*  as,  with  other  accruing  meaaSi 
^1  secure  the  services  of  the  necessary  professors  and  teachers,  m 
fte  various  departments.  If  you  shoufd  deem  it  eimedient  to  con- 
fer this  authonty  upon  the  board,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
while  you  ^t  a  maximum  which  should  not  exceed  the  charge  for 
similar  purposes  in  other  seminaries  of  learning,  you  leave  to  the 
^6ffeQt^  a  discretion  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  authorize  them  to 
we  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted. 

Five  profe8.sor8  have  been  appointed,  of  whom  two  only  have  en- 
tered upon  the  discharnre  of  their  duties.  The  number  of  studentis 
in  the  main  institution  is  about  fifty.  Branches  at  Tecumseh,  White 
Pigeon,  Kalamazoo  and  Romeo,  are  continued  in  operation  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each. 

Since  the  issue  of  8(ate  scrip,  the  sum  of  $32^236  23,  in  that 
species  of  State  indebtedness,  has  been  received  for  sales  of  school 
wnds,  and  the  further  sum  of  t6,484  86,  for  the  sale  of  Univerai^ 
lands,  which,  nmounting  altogether  to  $38,710  59,  remains  in  the 
State  Treasury.  As  scrip  cannot  be  re-issued  but  for  claims  affainat 
tbe  general  fund,  the  above  sum  should  properly  be  considered  as  a 
loan  and  accruing  interest  paid  thereon,  as  upon  other  claims  against 
the  State. 

REPORT  OF  SUPSRtNTSNDBNT. 

The  Superintendent  announces  to  the  Legislature  the  publication 
•f  ^  school  laws  in  pamphlet  form.  The  school  law  being  a  new 
iM,  and  considerably  extended,  embracing  many  principles  and  ob- 
|Mta,  and  prescribing  to  numerous  officers  multifarious  duties,  aocu- 
nilated  the  correspondence  of  the  office  and  augmented  its  labor. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report: 
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The  undersigned  is  happy  in  (he  conviction,  that  at  no  former  period* 
kave  the  high  interests  of  popuUr  education*  been  so  justly  and  gen- 
erally appreciated  in  this  State,  as  at  the  present  tinae.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  lh« 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
your  honorable  body.  It  is,  moreover,  inspiring  to  the  feelings,  and 
animating  to  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  of  the  country  aod 
of  man.  In  view  of  the  ample  and  enduring  foundation,  laid  ia  thie 
magnificent  grants  by  the  general  government,  of  the  University  »&d 
school  lands,  grants,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  inviolably  secured 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  to  the  high  and  holy  objects 
for  which  they  were  intended — and  in  view  of  the  fact,  now  admitted 
by  most  of  the  civilized  world,  that  mind  is  public  property,  aod 
should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  all  mu.st.  perceive  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  rising  generation,  with  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  shall  succeed  them  on  our  lovely  peninsuU  may  acquire  an 
education,  which  shall  develope  and  discipline  all  their  intellectual 
faculties — unfold  and  refine  all  their  moral  sentiments — an  educatioo» 
which  shall  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  nccomplish  all  that  a  benefi- 
cent Creator  designed  in  their  being.     *     *     *     * 

Michigan  seems  ordained  to  have  her  full  share  oi  population. 
Her  physical  advantages,  rapidly  unfolding,  are  surpassed  by  no 
State  in  the  Union.  We  trust  she  will  ever  shine  among  the  brightr 
est  stars  in  the  national  conhtellation.  I  ut  ends  involve  meaQC 
Without  a  due  regard  to  ♦iducation,  all  our  fair  prospects  will  be 
blasted — our  bright  star  of  hope  will  set  in  thick  darkness.  We 
have  now  many  immortal  minds  to  educate.  Their  numbers  will 
rastly  increase  with  the  revolution  of  years.  To  education  so  funda- 
mental to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Stntes  and  empires,  the  general 
and  State  governments  have  benignly  turned  their  attention.  To 
educate  all  tne  rising  generation  however,  not  only  requires  the  lib- 
erality and  fostering  care  of  governments  but  the  cordial  and  vigor- 
ens  co-operation  of  the  whole  community.  Public  opinion,  feeling 
and  conduct  are  powerful  and  prevailing.  Teachers  and  scholan 
should  be  universally  encouraged  and  animated  in  the  glorious  ca- 
reer of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Their  attainments — power 
of  accomplishment  and  usefulness,  are  identical  with  the  highest  in- 
terests and  honor  of  the  country.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
youth  will  receive  («ll  their  scholastic  education  in  our  primary  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  These  should  aflford  every  practical  facility  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  great  object. 

The  Superintendent  adds  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  bran«hes, 
believing  "the  interests  of  the  University — its  branches  and  the  pri- 
mary schools,  to  be  one  and  indivisible.**  The  whole  number  of 
children  between  4  and  18,  residing  in  the  districts,  was  66,756. 
The  whole  number  that  had  attended  school,  55.555.  Schools  bad 
been  taught  upon  an  average  four  months  of  the  year.     The  amouat 
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af  money  raised  ia  the  district  was  §44,705  90.     A  list  of  books  wss 
reoommended  for  the  schools. 

RKPORT  OF  RKOSNTS. 

The  Board  represent  the  embarrassments  heretofore  reported  as 
still  existing  in  relation  to  the  University.  The  number  of  students 
had  increased,  and  another  professorship  was  established.  There 
were  at  this  time  but  three  branches  in  existence.  The  unavoidable 
expenditures  for  the  coming  year  were  estimated  at  82,922  55.  A 
fcrther  cnnse  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  was  stated  to  be  the  fail- 
ire  of  the  Michigan  State  Bank,  which  found  the  University  fund 
ito  depository  to  the  amount  of  #6,000,  snd  the  Bsnk  of  Michigan 
iiore  than  #9,000.  To  liquidate  these  debts  the  Board  had  been 
obliged  to  take  real  estate  or  mortgages  thereon.  The  deficit  of  rev- 
enue thus  arising,  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  committee 
of  Regents,  consisting  of  J.  Kearsley,  Lewis  Cass  and  Dr.  Pitcher, 
remark: 

That  to  do  this,  several  expedients  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  Shall  the  parent  institution  be  closed?  The  Board  answer 
ap.  The  condition  of  the  University,  both  as  to  reputation  and 
numbers,  had  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  afibrd  the  means  of  a  most 
thorough  education  to  the  sons  of  our  own  and  other  States  who 
may  appreciate  its  advantage.  If  once  closed,  even  for  the  shortest 
penod,  years  must  elapse  before  it  could  regain  the  confidence  and 
prosperity  it  now  possesses.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  profes- 
sors was  impracticable,  but  the  increase  of  one  necessary.  Snail  all 
appropriadons  to  the  branches  be  suspended  ?  The  Board  would 
wopt  this  measure  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  under  a  convic- 
tion of  its  imperious  necessity.  The  manifest  intention  however  of 
tke  original  grant  of  the  two  townships  of  land  (the  basis  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  fund  J  and  the  ultimate  advantages  to  be  attained,  indicate  to 
Ae  Regents  that  should  necessity  compel  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  measures,  the  branches  must  he  the  sacrifice.  The 
Board  yet  cherish  the  hope  that  such  Legislative  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  institution  as  will  meet  the  demands  upon  its  treasury. 
To  efifect  this  object,  the  Regents  recommend  such  alteration  in  %he 
organic  law  as  shall  provide  for  the  assessment  of  such  tuition  fees, 
to  DC  paid  by  the  students  individually,  as  the  Board  may  deem  rea- 
sonable. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  announce  the  appointment 

of  Rev.  Edward  Thompson  as  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philos- 

^P^j;  and  of  Mr.  J.  Beach  as  tutor  to  relieve  the  professor  of  math- 

matics;  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  chemistry  and 
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also  of  natural  philosophy  should  be  made  at  an  early  day.  The 
Facalty  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting, 
George  J.  Williams,  Abram  Sager  and  Rev.  Edward  Thompson. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  tlie  whole  number  of  studeato 
to  be  fifty-three. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  branches  showed  174  stodenU  ia 
atlendanoe.    A  branch  was  organized  at  Romeo. 

The  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Hon. 
Robert  McClelland,  Hon.  £.  M.  Oust,  Hon.  J.  Wright  Gordon,  and 
Hon.  Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,  announced  that  they  had  inspected  and 
examined  into  the  general  affairs  of  the  University — that  a  majorit; 
attended  the  examinations  and  were  satisfied  with  the  progress  madt 
by  the  students,  and  the  diligence,  seal  and  faithfulness  of  the  pro- 
fassors,  and  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Faculty,  if  fostered 
by  the  Legislature,  would  render  the  institution  a  blessing  and  an 
honor  to  the  State. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  and  policy  of  reducing  the  priee 
of  school  and  University  lands,  again  presented  itself  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education.  Mr.  Henry  K. 
Walker,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  made  a  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  was  oi^d  that, 

A  forced  sale  now,  before  they  have  acquired  their  proper  value, 
would  be  sscrificinff  for  the  present  advantage,  the  future  prosper!^ 
of  our  schools  and  Universitv;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  enquiry 
of  every  one,  whether  the  object  in  view  would  justify  the  sacrifice 
which  must  be  submitted  to  if  we  undertake  to  force  a  sale  of  the 
lands.    So  far  as  the  Universitv  is  interested,  it  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  of  doubtful  policy  to  offer  for  sale  more 
tiaan  sufficient  to  relieve  the  parent  institution  from  embarrassment 
It  was  conceived  by  those  who  furnished  the  means  to  endow  our 
University,  that  it  would  be  a  long  period  before  the  wants  of  the 
countnr  would  require  the  institution  to  be  fully  organized  in  all  its  va- 
rious departments.    All  establishments  of  this  kind  must  depend  for 
fi^ir  maturity  and  success  upon  the  advancement  made  in  society. 
It  is  not  wealth  alone  which  keeps  an  institution  like  our  University, 
in  a  prosperous  and  fiouiishing  condition.    The  common  schools 
must  first  be  organized,  for  the;^  are  the  ever  living  springs  whidi 
furnish  the  pupils  to  the  University.    History  and  expenence  teaebea 
us  that  in  tne  early  settlement  of  a  country,  there  is  little  time  or 
opportunity  for  the  pioneer  to  devote  to  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
tion.    It  is  not  until  the  wants  and  necessaries  of  life  are  famished, 
thai  time  and  money  can  thus  be  expended.    In  the  present  aituatiott 
and  condition  of  our  State,  it  ia  extremely  doubtnil  whether  ««r 
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University  could  take  and  maintain  a  high  rank  and  standing  at  onoe, 
eren  though  it  had  an  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  at 
which  the  entire  of  these  lands  are  held.  It  would  be  a  premature 
existence,  and  we  should  greatly  fear  that  the  fond  itself  would  be 
diverted  to  some  other  purpose,  which  would  place  it  beyond  our 
leach  when  required,  if  not  endanger  its  existence.  In  answer  to 
the  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  increase  of 
interest  equal  to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  present  mini- 
mum price  and  the  one  proposed,  your  committee  would  say,  that 
they  might  admit  the  proposition,  and  still  find  sufficient  reasons  for 
donbtmg  the  policy  of  reducing  the  price.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
hold  the  lands,  ana  thus  secure  the  increased  value  to  the  fund,  than 
to  sell  them  now,  though  we  might  derive  the  amount  of  interest  as- 
sumed. In  one  case  we  have  the  increase  as  a  paramount  fimd  for 
all  fiiture  time.  In  the  other,  it  is  received  as  interest,  and  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  State  as  fast  as  received.  But  the  position  we  do 
not  believe  tenable.  The  reduction,  if  made,  takes  place  on  all  the 
insold  lands,  and  the  interest  is  only  received  upon  such  amounts  as 
may  be  disposed  of.  If  we  could  sell  at  once  all  the  lands,  and 
recover  the  pay  therefor,  then  there  might  be  some  more  reason  for 
the  assumption.   . 

There  is  one  evil  complained  of,  which  your  committee  have  not 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one,  we  je&;ret  to  say,  which  seems  to  have 
an  overpowering  influence.  We  allude  to  the  complaint,  that  it  is  a 
great  injury  to  Uie  townships,  because  the  lands  are  unsettled,  and 
not  liable  to  taxation.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil,  but  one  of  small 
magnitude,  when  placed  beside  the  welfare  of  our  schools  and  Uni- 
versity. The  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  valid*  wouid  stop  at  nothing 
short  of  sale,  and  that  at  once.  A  sale  is  the  only  remedy;  and  u 
ve  act  upon  this  principle,  it  must  be  brought  about  at  a  fair  price, 
if  we  can  obtain  it;  if  not,  then  at  such  price  and  on  such  terms  as 
can  be  obtained.  We  should  look  upon  tne  adoption  of  such  a  course 
*s  an  evil  of  a  thousand  times  more  magnitude  than  the  one  com- 
I^ined  of.  Entertaining  these  views,  your  committee  cannot  con* 
sistently,  with  their  sense  of  duty,  recommend  a  general  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  University  and  school  lands. 

But  while  your  committee  cannot  believe  it  expedient  to  reduce  the^ 
priee  of  their  lands,  we  do  believe  it  would  be  both  wise  and  politie 
to  receive  in  payment  of  the  unsold  lands,  to  a  limited  amount,  all  the 
OQtstandinff  obligations  drawing  interest.  It  will  be  remembered, 
^t  to  anticipate  the  sale  of  the  University  lands,  the  Resents  pro*- 
c^ored  a  loan  of  the  bonds  of  this  State,  to  the  amount  of  tlOO,000. 
The  University  pays  interest  on  this  sum  annuallVt  and  it  absorbs 
Bearly  the  entire  income  of  the  University  fond.  Now,  if  we  could 
*sn  sufficient  of  the  University  lands  for  this  class  of  our  State  m- 
debtedness,  to  cancel  these  bonds,  or  as  the  University  would  have 
due  it  an  amount  of  interest  equal  to  that  which  it  owes  the  State,  it 
would  be  all  the  relief  the  University  requires.  It  is  well  known  that 
one  class  of  our  State  warrants  on  the  Treasury  are  worth  only  about 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.     This  is  their  market  value.    They  bear  In- 
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terest  at  (thejjate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  reception  of 
these  in  payment  of  the  University  and  school  lands  would  be  to  the 
purchaser  equivalent  to  a  reduction  equal  to  the  discount  on  the  war- 
rants, while  to  the  fund  itself,  and  as  an  offset  against  the  claim  of 
Ae  State,  they  would  count  as  money  at  their  face.  No  injury  could 
possibly  occur^to  the  Stale  or  University  by  an  exchange  of  (he  lands 
for  this  class  of  our  State  indebtedness.  The  State  honestly  owe  the 
warrants — it  has  bound  itself  to  pay  them,  and  the  faith  of  the  State 
is.pledgred  to  that  effect.  Why  then  should  the  University  and  school 
fund,  when  an*opportunity  is  presented,  ^of  making  a  good  bargain 
by  the  exchange,)  be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  it?  Cap- 
italists from  other  States  have  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of 
these  warrants,  and  if  it  is  an  object  for  them  to  pay  money  for  them, 
it  is  certainly  an  object  for  the  university  and  school  funds  to  part 
with  their  lands  for  them.  A  large  increase  of  sales  might  be  relied 
upon  if  this  course  should  be  adopted,  and  probably  to  the  extent, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  sell  at  present.  Your  committee  would,  how- 
ever, limit  the  amount  to  be  received  for  University  lands,  to  1100,- 
000.  This  sum  would  cancel  the  bonds  received  from  the  State,  and 
thus  leave  the'  entire  of  the  interest  moneys  now  annually  due,  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  University.  This  sum  would  be  as 
firreat  as  could  be  judiciously  expended  at  this  stage  of  its  existence, 
if  proper  discretionary  powers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
gents as  to  the  charges  for  tuition. 

An  important  item  in  the  history  of  our  educational  affairs,  wu 
the7presentati«n  during  this  session  of  a  petition  purporting  to  be 
eigned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  the  county  of  Berrien. 
It  was  referred  to  the  commitet  on  education,  who,  through  \h&x 
^chairman,  William  N,  McLeod,  made  a  report  which  is  here  intro- 
duced at  length,  not  only  as  showing  its  substance,  but  also  as  furnish- 
ing general  legal  information  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the 
University  and  schools: 

^  The  petitioners  vouchsafe  the  information  that,  in  their  belief  "  the 
University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  State,  or  the  people  gener- 
ally, and  that  if  its  fund  was  added  to  the  common  school  fund,  it 
would  prove  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  State  and  the  whole 
people/'  They  therefore  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition 
the  Legislature  **  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  about  such  an  event  as 
early  as  possible." 

The  subjoined  reasons  have  influenced  your  committee,  in  instruct- 
ing me,  as  their  chairman,  to  return  the  petition  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  its  prayer  be  not  granted. 

First.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  repugnant  to  the  educa- 
tional  policy  which  has  obtained  since  the  organization  of  our  State. 

That  a  public  provision  for  scientific,  as  well  as  elementary  eda- 
^atioUf  should  be  made  by  governments  professedly  republican,  was 
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a  maxim  incorporated  with  the  earliebt  efforts  of  our  State  legbla- 

kOD. 

Republics  modified,  if  not  dependent  upon  popular  sentiments  and 
impulseSy  require  the  restraints  of  enlightened  education  as  a  mean 
of  prosperity,  and  indeed  of  self  preservation. 

So  obvious  was  this  principle  that  the  framers  of  our  State  con^ 
ititution.  incorporated  in  that  instrument  an  injunction  upon  the  le- 
gislaUve  department  of  government,  to  **  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  im- 
provement. Not  only  common  education,  or  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  is  limited  to  that  humble  knowledge  which  is  necessary  ia 
the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary  avocition^  of  life,  but  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  was  duly  inculcated  and  judiciously 
enjoined. 

A  common  school  system  was  established  through  the  State,  libra- 
ries in  every  district  were  maintained  by  the  appropriation  of  fines 
and  penalties  exclusively  for  their  support,  the  government,  in  this 
manner,  subserving  the  welfare  of  the  whole  by  the  commutation 
money  paid  for  the  vices  of  the  few;  a  University,  nobly  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  central  government,  was  founded  and  pro- 
tected by  wise  and  liberal  legislation;  departments  of  geology,  zool- 
ogy and  topography  were  maintained  by  the  public  purse,  and  the 
State  lent,  at  once,  the  sanction  of  her  name  and  the  protection  of 
her  laws  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge. 

Second.  Yonv  committee  have  been  induced  to  report  adversely  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  from  the  further  consideration  that  it  is 
limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  county* 
and  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Out  of  a  population  of  5,011,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  hare 
been  found  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  The  rep- 
resentation in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  is  not  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  warrant  so  important  a  change  as  would  be  effected  by  con- 
ceding to  the  prayer. 

Third.  The  petitioners  have  furnished  no  facts,  statistics  or  asser* 
(ions  by  which  your  committee  can  guide  their  opinion  in  concluding 
on  so  momentous  a  change.  They  have  deigned  only  to  favor  us 
with  their  belief,  **  that  the  University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
State,  or  the  people  generally."  The  data  on  which  this  opinion  is 
based  is  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  the  petitioners. 

Much  therefore,  as  your  committee  desire  to  quadrate  their  faith 
by  any  article  which  the  citizens  of  Berrien  may  incorporate  in  their 
creed,  they  are  yet  unwilling  to  recommend  to  the  House  a  course 
so  precipitous  and  unadvised  as  that  embraced  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners. 

Fourth.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  have  no  power  to  grant  the 
petition  in  matter  or  in  form. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  State,  article  10»  section  5,  it  is  declared 
^at  *'  the  funds  accruing  for  the  rents  or  sale  of  lands  reserved  or 
gifted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  Uni- 
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versity,  ftkall  be  and  remain  a  psrmamskt  fu5d,  for  the  support  of  said 
Uniyersity,  and  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  here- 
after demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant." 

The  Legislature  is  further  enjoined  "•  to  provide  effectual  means 
for  the  improvement  and  pennanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  Uni- 
Tcrtity." 

If,  therefore,  your  committee  were  disposed  to  concede  to  the  nkod- 
est  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  they  would  hesitate  lest,  peradventnre, 
some  doubt  might  arise  as  to  the  authority  of  a  Legislature  to  dis- 
solve so  solemn  an  injunction,  or  to  violate  so  palpable  a  mandate  of 
the  constituUon  they  are  sworn  to  support 

Fifth.  If  the  proposition  of  the  petitioners  were  submitted,  by  rev- 
olution of  the  Legislature,  to  the  people  of  Michigan,  or  by  memo- 
rial to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  authority  vested 
either  in  the  people  or  in  (Congress  to  accede  to  its  terms.  By  tbe 
provisions  of  an  act  "concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,"  approved  May  20,  1826,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserre 
from  sale,  a  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships^ 
far  the  tue  and  eupport  of  a  Vnivereity  ttMin  the  territory  aforesaid, 
and  for  no  other  use  oa  purpose  whatsoever. 

By  a  further  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23,  1*^*«)6,  '*  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  enUtled  '  an  act  to  establish  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  on  certain  conditions,'  **  it  is  pro> 
vided  in  section  second,  "that  the  seventy-two  (72)  sections  of  land 
set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  are 
granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  impropriated  solely  to  the  tue 
and  support  of  stick  University ^  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
may  prescribe." 

The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  donation,  under  the  restrietiim 
specified  in  the  grant,  was  submitted  propositionally  to  tbe  Legisla- 
ture of  Michigan,  and  by  them  was  accepted;  thus,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  making  it  "  obligatory  upon  the  United  States." 

Sixth.  The  inhabitants  of  Berrien  county  h«ive  no  just  cause  of 
complaint,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State. 

From  the  '^abstract  of  school  returns,"  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  appears  that  out  of 
1,278  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  1,167 
have  attended  school  four  months  on  an  average,  in  the  year.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  and  inspectors  of  school 
districts  in  the  county,  is  $683  92;  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
fbrty*nine  cents  for  each  scholar,  for  the  attendance  on  school  oiae* 
third  of  the  year,  or  about  twelve  and  one-fourih  cents  per  month. 

To  estimate  the  cheapness  jnd  universality  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages  enjoyed  by  this  county,  your  committee  would  institute  a 
oomparison  between  it  and  the  county  least  favored  in  both  these  par- 
ticulars, to  wit:  the  county  of  Michilimackinac. 
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The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years,  in  this  county,  is  one  hundred  and  four,  (104)  as  stated  in 
die  "  abstract  of  school  returns,"  although  undoubtedly  under-esti- 
mated. 

Of  this  number  but  eighteen  have  attended  school,  and  that  too, 
on  an  average  of  only  three  months  in  the  year. 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  and  InspeciorB 
IB  thirty-five  dollars  (936)  as  stated  in  the  *«  abstract,"  manifesting 
that  the  county  of  Michilimackinac  pays  an  average  of  two  dollars 
(t2)  per  quarter  of  a  year  for  every  cnild  attending  school,  or  about 
siaty-ik  cents  per  month,  which  is  more  than  quintuple  the  price  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Berrien  county  for  the  same  amount  of  inslmc- 
tkm. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  last  mentioned  county,  are  more 
nunerouj  than  the  like  subjects  compared  with  the  total  number^of 
children  in  Michilimackinac  county,  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one.  So 
that  the  educational  advantages  of  Ihe  former,  compared  with  the 
like  advantages  of  the  latter,  are,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  instmc- 
tion,  five-fold,  and  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  six-fold. 

Your  committee  have  set  forth  thus  at  large  the  reasons  of  their 
Adverse  report,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  petitioners  as 
to  afford  the  House  an  opportunity,  by  endorsing  their  opinions,  of 
▼indicating  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  keepings 
And  of  cherishing  the  high  purposes  for  which  that  trust  was  crea- 
ted. 

In  one  word,  your  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  object  sought  by  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  unnecessary, 
wprecedented  and  unconstitutional;  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the 
change  desired,  and  no  power  in  the  Legislature  or  the  people  to 
poinpiy  with  their  wishes;  and  that,  under  this  state  of  facts,  no  leg- 
islative action  is  either  necessary  or  practicable. 

The  committee  on  education  also  reported,  that  the  school  law 
was  still  liable  to  many  objections,  yet  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  preferable  to  submit  to  temporary  difficulties  rather  than  to  le- 
gislate anew  iipon  a  subject  in  which  a  permanent  and  settled  policy  w- 
as  much  to  be  consulted  as  correctness  of  principle  and  propriety 
of  detail;  that  the  only  change  which  appeared  to  be  called  for  under 
«J8  view,  was  in  the  basis  of  classification  when  parity  of  age,  and  not 
^vaacement  in  knowledge,  had  been  unfortunately  adopted.  T#- 
^f^Jaedy  this  evil  a  bill  was  reported. 

On  the  12th  of  March  an  act  was  approved  providing  for  the  morfr 
Uthfal  collection  of  fines  and  penalties,  which  were  appropriated  bj 
^  constitution  to  the  township  libraries.  Grand  Rapids  academy 
was  incorporated.    An  act  was  approved  March  9th,  requiring  mo- 
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neys  paid  into  any  township,  village  or  city  treasury  under  the  pro- 
risions  of  ao  act  approved  Febuary  17,  1842,  where  there  was  no 
township,  city  or  village  poor  recognized,  to  be  appropriated  to  tbe 
purchase  of  libraries.  By  an  act  approved  February  29,  the  Uni- 
rersity  fund  was  relieved  from  the  payment  of  interest  on  an  amount 
of  bonds  loaned  from  the  State  by  the  passage  of  a  law  authoriiing 
ihe  receipt  of  obligations  of  the  State  in  payment  of  University  lands^ 
aot  to  exceed  $100,000. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
this  institution,  providing  that  upon  the  Regents  conveying  to  the 
State  by  deed  their  interest  in  the  lot  of  ground  and  building  in  De- 
troit known  as  tlie  female  seminary,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  should 
credit  the  Regents  with  ^8,095,  as  so  much  money  paid  by  them  on 
the  principal  of  the  University  State  stock,  issued  under  tlie  act  of 
April  6,  1838.  The  minimum  price  of  the  unsold  unimproved  Uni- 
rersity  lands  was  fixed  at  Si 2  per  acre,  and  the  same  description  of 
school  lands  at  |i5  per  acre.  The  Utica  female  seminary  was  incor* 
porated.  During  this  session  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  re* 
▼ision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GOVERNOR  BARRY*S  MESSAGE. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount  received  into  the  treasury, 
to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  being  the  revenue 
of  the  common  school  fund  for  that  year,  was  $20,989  41  and  during 
the  same  period  ^S8,076  06  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  for  support  of  schools. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  fund,  the  last  year,  was  #9,703  52. 
In  accordance  witb  the  provisions  of  "an  "act  authorizing  the  receipt 
of  obligations  of  this  State  in  payment  of  University  lands,"  approved 
February  28,  1844,  and  of  **an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,''  approved  March  11,  1844;  the  indebtedness  of  the  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  the  money  borrowed  for  its  use,  is  reduced  to 
•60,787  52..  This  diminution  of  its  debt,  will  greatly  relieve  the 
institution  from  its  previous  embaiTassmcnts. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  legislative  action  is  expected  or  required 
at  the  present  session,  essentially  altering  the  system  of  education, 
now  existinff  in  the  State.  If  any  change  be  deemed  necessary,  it 
is  believed  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  management  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  strictest  accountability  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  in  any  way  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  school  and  Uni- 
versity lands,  or  with  the  investment  of  their  proceeds.     Losses  in 
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some  iastaaces  have  already  been  sustained,  and  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  observed  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  ii  about  6ftj;  and  the 
namber  iq  its  branches,  though  varyin<£  at  different  periods  of  the 
jear,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  iifiy.  The  number  of  children  in  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  fouj^and  eighteen  years,  reported  to  th« 
Soperintendent  of  Public  InstriMion,  is  eighty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  and  the  number  taught  m  common  schools,  seventy 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  low  standard  of  the 
qualification  of  teachers  in  these  primary  institutions,  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  advancement  of  education. 
The  interest,  however,  that  seems  recently  awakened,  and  the  in- 
creased attention  that  is  every  where  paid  to  the  subject  will,  it  i« 
believed,  correct  this  evil. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  THK  SUPERINTSNOEMT. 

Authority  of  law  will  be  required  to  empower  a  district  to  raise  by 
taiation  upon  its  property,  an  amount  of  money  considerably  larger 
than  it  is  now  authorized  to  raise  upon  any  occasion. 

Further — No  authority  now  exists  to  enable  a  district  to  tax  itselC 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money,  however  small,  to  pur- 
chase some  philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning.  A  portion  of  the  tax-payers  in  some  districts 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  such  authority  might  be  granted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  general  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  popular  education  and  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
number  of  scholars,  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  It  will  be  seen 
by  adverting  to  the  statistics  of  the  past,  and  present  years,  that  there 
were  reported  last  year,  sixty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
scholars,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years:  and  that  there  were 
taught  of  these,  in  the  public  schools,  fifty -five  thousand  five  hundred 
•nd  fifty-five.  And  that,  in  the  present  year,  there  were  reported 
^ightj  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy -five  scholars  between  th« 
^9^8  of  4  and  18  years;  and  that  of  these,  seventy  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  have  been  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
^^des,  there  has  been,  it  is  believed,  a  proportionate  increase  i& 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  various  grades  of  private 
tthools. 

The  undersigned  is  happy  to  report,  that  the  township  libraries 
An  generally  considered  eminently  important  and  useful;  They  are 
nipidly  multiplying.  The  selection  of  books  has  been  very  judiciouf . 
•For  various  valuable  matter,  adapted  to  readers  of  all  ages,  they 
*>fty  be  justly  esteemed  a  rich  treasure.  They  are  an  ample  source 
^  general  knowledge,  and  ol  rational  pleasure  and  amusement  A 
fondness  for  books  is  a  very  great  blessing.  One  who  enjoys  it  le 
rarely  inclined  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  the  haunts  of  idleness 
^d  folly — dissipation  and  gambling,  with  all  their  kindred  vices, 
wme,  retirement  and  study,  have  for  him  superior  interests  and  ai- 
^^tions.  Reading  affords  him  topics  of  profitable  thought  and  oon* 
▼ersation.    It  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  his  taste,  moral  senti- 


mentfi  and  manners.  It  enables  manj  to  improve  the  arts — to  en- 
large the  circle  of  learning  and  science.  Such  are  happj  and  hon- 
ored while  thej  live — and  after  they  have  gone  to  repose,  thej  shall 
be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  as  th«  benefactors  of  mankind, 
A  studious  disposition,  like  all  other  propensities,  is  strengthened  bj 
indulgence.  A  capacity  for  lofty  acBvement,  in  any  department  of 
valuable  science,  is  augmented  by  an  wisely  directed  efforts  of  the 
mmd  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  This  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  and 
the  more  it  is  fed  upon,  the  more  its  abundance  and  delicacies  are 
seen  and  enjoyed. 

The  condition  of  the  University  is  sufficiently  communicated  in 
the  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  of  that  noble  institution.  The 
Faculty  continue,  of  course,  to  sustain  tl^eir  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, instruction  and  &ithftilness. 

The  proficiency  of  the  students,  with  their  exemplary  deportment, 
command  esteem,  and  inspire  a  hope  of  their  future  usefalness  and 
honor. 

The  branches  exhibit  renewed  evidence  of  their  great  utility  and 
miocess.  Their  able  and  laborious  teachers,  have  a  strong  hold  on 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  patrons  and  of  society. 

Many  cogent  reasons  induce  the  hope  that  the  branches  of  the 
University,  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  may  be  multiplied  and 
fostered. 

RBFOaT  OF  RKGSNTb. 

A  brighter  day  appeared  to  be  dawning  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    The  Regents  say: 

It  affords  the  Board  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  express  the  deep  and 
grateful  sense  of  obligation  under  which  they  feel  themselves  placed 
by  the  very  efficient  and  opportune  aid  extended  to  them  by  the  last 
Iieffislature.  For  the  two  previous  years,  it  has  been  their  painfol 
task  and  duty,  to  set  forth  the  embarrassments  already  experienced, 
and  yet  further  anticipated,  in  sustaining  the  University  and  its 
branches.  Happily,  all  ground  of  fear  and  cause  of  complaint  have 
been  removed  by  the  Legislative  enactments,  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  which  have  enabled  the  Board  of  Regents  to  re* 
dace  their  permanent  debt,  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  their 
floating  incidental  debt  one-half.  Nor,  is  it  the  least  gratifying  cir- 
eumstance,  that  the  arrangements,  by  which  this  has  been  effected, 
has  operated  as  propitiously  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  to  the 
Board,  by  puttino^  the  former  in  possession  of  a  valuable  lot  and  build- 
ing adjacent  to  the  railroad  depot — which,  while  it  furnishes  conven- 
ient omces  for  the  various  functionaries  of  the  government,  affords 
peculiar  advantages  from  its  location,  to  citizens  from  the  interior  of 
Ike  State  who  have  business  to  tranact  with  them. 

The/0ar9  once  entertained  have  given  place  to  gai^ine  hope,  and 
(he  Board  cake  special  satisfaction,  in  the  assurance,  thus  given  by 
tke  Legislature,  that  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  University,  and  are  determined  to  render  it,  what  ito 
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laple  retources  are  abundantly  capable  of  making  it,  an  ornament, 
ti  w«ll  as  a  blessing,  to  the  Btate. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  has  increased  during  the 
past  year,  so  much  as  to  bring  into  requisition  the  whole  of  the  dor- 
mitories in  the  large  and  commodious  building  erected  for  their  use, 
which  now,  is  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  An  exten- 
sian  of  these  edifices  for  this  purpose,  and  the  erection  of  a  chemical 
library,  will  very  shortly  become  necessary. 

The  entire  clashes,  commonly  organized  in  collegiate  institutions, 
are  now  formed,  and  making  progress  in  their  studies  in  the  Univer- 
81^.  During  the  coming  year,  the  first  class  will  be  graduated, 
whioh  from  past  examinations,  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  will 
prove  the  first  fruits  and  pledge  of  yet  greater  numbers  or  the  youth 
'  eC  our  State,  to  be  introduced  to  the  different  professions,  through  the 
inatmmentality  of  the  University. 

The  services  of  a  gentleman  having  been  secured  for  a  season,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Board,  in  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  so  as  to 
neei  tne  reasonable  expectations  and  demands  of  the  class  to  be 
graduated,  and  leave  the  professorship  open  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  professor  when  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  justify  itt 
and  the  number  of  the  students  render  it  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  finance,  with  its  appended  docu- 
ments, shows  the  amount  by  which  the  permanent  debt  has  been  re- 
dmced  to  be  939,212  48.  The  disbursements  of  the  Board,  during 
the  past  year,  will  be  seen  in  the  documents  of  the  finance  committee 
hecBto  appended,  to  have  been  less  than  the  receipts,  and  to  have  ex- 
tnu^ished  about  one-half  of  the  incidental  debt  of  last  year,  thus 
arordiug  hope,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  its  outstanding  liabilities,  after  paying  the  cur- 
rent expenses. 

The  EzBOimvE  Committeis  of  the  board,  gives  an  assurance  of 
ike  fidelity  of  the  professors  and  the  progress  of  the  students.  The 
Ser.  Mr.  Thompson  had  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Ten  Brook.  The  preparatory  department  was  discontinued, 
and  a  tutor  of  languages  appointed.  Silas  H.  Douglass  was  also 
appointed  assistant  to  the  professor  of  Oeology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  announced  the  aggregate  number  of 
students  to  be  fifty-two,  and  suggested  to  the  Regents  that  their  rep- 
naentativee,  in  the  form  of  a  visiting  committee,  should  attend  at  all 
enmioationa. 

The  oommittee  reported  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at 
Ae  branehes,  to  be  138.  The  Academy  at  Romeo  had  been 
made  a  branch,  and  the  branch  at  Monroe  had  been  revived  under 
Ae  direction  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  but  without  Uie  aid  of  an  appropria* 
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The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  gentlemen.  Rev.  Chauncey  W.  Fitch,  Rer.  An- 
drew Ten  Brook,  C.  N.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Denton,  bad 
attended  the  examinations  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
sults they  had  witnessed.  They  remark  that  the  State  has  reason  t^ 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  with  which  the  professors  bad 
attended  to  the  duties  of  their  own  sppointments,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  (Jniversity. 

The  public  buildings  were  found  in  excellent  order— especially 
that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  students.  The  library  was  well 
kept  and  in  good  preservation.  The  cabinet  of  natural  history  was 
likewise  in  a  perfect  state.  The  public  grounds  were  under  eultira- 
tion,  preparatory  to  further  improvements.  There  was  a  deficiency 
in  philosophical  apparatus,  which  the  visitors  recommended  abonld 
be  supplied.  They  remark  further,  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  last  Legislature,  were  designed  to  benefit  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion; that  they  were  wisely  planned  for  the  purpose,  and  secured  tli« 
objects  to  the  full  extent  that  was  sought.  They  conclude  by  say- 
ing, tbat  "greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  Regents  and  the  joy  of  thos« 
who  wish  well  to  the  rising  generation,  the  legislation  of  the  isst 
winter,  without  taxing  the  State,  saved  the  Uniyersitt  from  hemg 
closed — enabled  it  to  go  on  with  fair  prospects  of  ultimate  success* 
and  to  liquidate,  in  a  few  months,  $30,000  of  its  debt.  The  bop« 
may  now  be  reasonably  indulged,  that  the  action  of  the  Legislatarey 
for  some  time  to  come  will  be  favorable,  and  that  a  few  more  yesn 
of  that  prudent  and  liberal  spirit,  which  devised  and  matured  the 
measures  of  last  winter,  will  accomplish  most  of  those  objects  which 
the  founders  of  the  institution  contemplated,  the  best  interests  of  ed« 
ncation  demand,  and  the  Regents  have  been  laboring  to  effect" 

LIBRABIXS. 

The  committee  on  education,  through  Hon.  Andrew  Haevxs^  their 
ehainnan,  reported  that  they  had  had  under  consideration,  a  petitaoD 
praying  an  alteration  of  the  primary  school  laws^  so  that  the  assess- 
ment, levy  and  collection  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
township  libraries  might  be  optional  with  the  qualified  electors.  They 
did  not  think  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  be- 
sause. 
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1.  The  school  law  of  1843,  had,  in  the  odnioa  of  the  coinmittee« 
not  heen  in  operadon  a  length  of  time  mflieieiit  to  test  its  merits,  and 
the  prorisions  of  the  law  were  beHeyed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
vaats  of  the  State. 

2.  While  ate  township  libraries  are  intended  for  the  use  of  all  the 
iahabitants  of  the  township,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
jouth  who  have  not  reachea  the  age  of  Qualified  electors,  would,  for 
the  most  part,  avail  themselyes  of  and  deriye  the  principal  benefit 
from  these  libraries,  and  the  exclusion  of  that  portion  of  tne  inhabit- 
uk  from  any  rdce  in  the  establbhment  of  tnese  libraries,  seemed 
napst 

3.  The  committee  were  aware  of  the  general  truth,  that  mental 
indolence,  and  a  reluctance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  in- 
herent Tieea  of  the  human  mind;  and  therefore  they  were  of  opin- 
ion that  all  proper  means,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, should  be  derised  and  adopted,  to  stimulate  the  ptiblic  mind 
to  rational  exertioDi  and  to  furnish  means  for  the  action  of  that  stim* 
ttbted  mental  exertion,  and  this  opinion  was  the  more  strengthened 
hf  the  reflection  that  as  public  opinion  is  the  only  basis  of  our  gov- 
enunent,  in  proportion  as  public  opinion  was  informed  and  enlighten- 
ed, would  the  goremment  become  more  stable  and  respectable. 

4.  The  amount  required  for  the  libraries  was  utterly  insignificant^ 
compared  with  the  vast  general  benefit  which  would  flow  from  their 
establishment. 

The  question  of  conferring  upog  incorporated  literary  institutions 

the  powers  of  conferring  degrees,  was  again  presented  to  the  oonsid-* 

enticQ  of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Harvib  made  a  report  in  relation 

thereto. 

The  eomnaattea  on  education  have  bad  under  consideration  a  peti- 
tioa  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kalamasoo  literary  Institute,  preying 
^their  charter  may  be  so  amended  as  to  give  them  the  power  St 
ecdening  the  honors  and  degrees,  usually  conferred  by  collegiala 
OMtitationSy  on  such  students  as  may  have  completed  the  ordinaiy 
ooane  of  studies  in  that  institution,  and  have  instructed  me  to  report, 
fta^  in  the  opinion  of  your  eonunittee,  the  useAilness  and  reputation 
of  a  seminary  of  leammg,  depend  on  the  oxeellenee  of  the  ayslea 
cf  instniction  adopted  and  pursued  therein,  and  not  on  any  power 
pomened  by  the  managers  thereof  of  conferring  empty  de^^reea 
lad  dinlomafl.  If  a  young  man  has  undergone  a  mental  discipline 
which  nas  sroneed  his  inte&ect»  fortified  his  virtnot  stored  his  mfloi* 
oy  with  uaefttl  knowledge,  and  induced  habits  of  application  and 
thought,  he  will  enter  the  world  with  a  certainty  of  attaining*  in  due 
^>  to  a  respectable  position  among  his  fellow  men,  and  this  without 
<k  iid  of  a  parchment  certifieate,  and  an  idle  '*A.  B.*'  or  ''A.  W 
tttaehed  to  nis  name.  The  institution  where  such  a  discipline  pre- 
vtik  will  not  depend  for  patronage  and  success  on  its  power  of  con- 
'vnuig  literary  deffrees  and  honors,  but  on  the  recognized  excellenee 
^  lU  system,     wnen  the  trustees  of  an  mstitution  of  learningaak 
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for»  and  urge  the  necessity  of  recetvia^,  ibe  power  of  conieniiig  de- 
grees, "  to  enable  tbem  to  adapt  the  institution  to  the  present  time 
and  circumstances,  to  carry  out  its  original  design,  and  to  promote  the 
mterests  of  education  generally,''  a  suspicion  is  engendered  that  the 
trvslees  are  laboring  under  a  slight  misapprehension  of  the  true  ob- 
jects and  aims  o(  and  the  internal  economy  adapted  to,  such  an  in* 
stitution.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  power  should  be 
exercised  by  those  mstitutions  alone,  which,  by  the  possession  and 
control  of  ample  means,  the  employment  of  distinguished  and  well 
known  professors,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  spread  and  deserved 
reputation,  will  afford  a  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of  the  power. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  colleges  in  some  of  the  States  hare  been 
so  reckless  and  indiscreet  in  comerring  honors  on  unworthy  subjects, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  an  A.  B.  or  an  A.  M.  incapable 
of  construing  and  translating  his  own  diploma.  Though  your  conoL- 
mittee  ai^rehend  no  such  'foolish  consequences  from  grantbg  the 
prayer  oi  this  petitioui  yet,  they  think  that  great  caution  should  be 
useoL  lest  the  standard  of  education  be  lowered.  Former  legisla- 
tures have  been  laudably  careful  in  bestowing  this  power  on  char- 
tered schools,  and  the  only  two  instances  in  which  it  has  been  ex- 
tended, are  so  guarded  and  restricted,  Uiat  the  clause  b  little  better 
than  a  dead  letter  in  the  acts  of  incorporation.  But  your  committee 
doubt  the  policy  of  conferring  these  degrees  at  all.  They  are  ia- 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  a  vestige  of  the 
aristocratical  distbctions  of  monarchical  Europe.  The  hope  of  at- 
taining them  is  a  motive  addressed  not  to  the  reason  or  generoas 
emulation  of  youth,  but  merriy  to  their  vanity.  Intellect,  morali^ 
and  knowledge,  confer  a  patent  in  their  possessor  universally  reccg^* 
nized  and  respected — a  patent  which  schools  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our  nation's  annals,  that 
while  a  majority  of  those  great  and  good  men,  whose  names  are 
idenlified  with  the  naUonal  glonr,  were  ardent  and  untiriDg  devolves 
at  the  shrine  of  knowledge,  him  they  never  attained  the  di8tlnoti<m 
of  an  acad^nica)  degree. 

Hr.  Cartxr,  from  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  refer- 
red, reported  against  a  bill  to  incorporate  seminaries  of  learning,  on 
the  ground,  mainly,  that  all  ^«R<ra/ incorporation  laws  were  vseoasli* 
tntionaL 

During  the  year,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Ana  Arbor  Fe- 
asle  Seminary;  the  Michigan  Central  OoUege,  at  Spring  Ariior;  Ibe 
charter  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  amended,  and  the  Ypsilanti  Sem- 
inary incorporated;  a  further  act  for  the  relief  of  puichasers  of  Uni- 
venity  and  school  lands.  Ifisses  Claika'  school,  al  Ann  Arbor,  was 
incorporated. 

An  aet  was  passed  relative  to  primary  schoolsi  providing  for  the 
evgsaixation  of  districts;  and  that  whenever  any  school  district  shoald 
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he  so  large  as  to  coaUia  more  than  one  hundred  sobolars»  between 
fimr  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  district  might  raise  a  sum  of  mo* 
ney  from  the  taxable  property,  for  leasing  and  purchasing  a  site  and 
buikUng  a  school  house,  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year, /o»r  doUmn 
a  scholar.  It  enacted  that  in  no  ease  should  the  school  house  be  con* 
nected  with  any  other  building;  and  further  provided  that  a  major- 
ity of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  voting  at  a  school  district  meeting, 
called  for  that  purpose,  should  vote  for  such  tax.  It  gave  power  to 
the  inspectors,  annually  to  appoint  a  librarinn;  and  took  the  charge 
of  the  library  from  the  township  clerk,  as  provided  by  a  prior  law. 

Ira  Maybe w,  of  Monroe,  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 


1846. 

EXTaAOT  FROII  GOV.  FBLCH's  FIRST  MX86AOS. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  vital  interest  in  every  free  government.  The  liberal  reser- 
ration  by  the  general  government  of  section  sixteen  in  each  of  the 
townships  of  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  has  enabled  us  to  secure  a 
fund  that  will  do  much  in  support  of  our  common  schools,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tlie  youth  of  the  State.  The  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  give  the  ne- 
eessary  information  on  the  important  subjects  coming  within  his 
supervision.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  that  have  attended  the 
common  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  75,770.  Of  these,  69,263 
are  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  2,289  under  four 
years,  and  4,228  over  eighteen  years.  There  are  also  in  the  State 
1J0,752  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  who 
have  not  attended  the  common  schools;  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  four  and  eighteen,  being  90,006.  The  amount  of  school 
interest  money  distributed  in  the  last  year,  for  the  support  of  the 
scbools,  was  $22,113. 

A  provision  having  been  made  by  Congress,  May  20,  1826»  by 
wbicb  the  State  was  authorized,  when  the  school  section  in  a  town- 
ship was  fractional  merely,  or  entirely  wanting,  to  select  other  land$ 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  State  geologist  was»  by  act  of  March  1, 
1845,  authorized  and  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  thus  defi- 
oient,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  present  sea* 
flioB.  This  dutv  has  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Gfeologist,  and  the  result  will  be  reported  to  you  by  the  Topographer, 
to  whose  charge,  since  the  death  of  the  Geologist,  the  documents 
relating  to  the  same  were  committed.  These  returns  contain  maps, 
and  complete  descriptions  of  all  the  fractional  sections  of  common 
school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  and  of  lands  which  have  been 
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located  to  sapply  such  deficiency*  The  quantity  of  Isad  to  whioh 
the  State  is  entitled,  for  such  deficiency  in  the  lower  peninanla,  m 
20,729.68  acres.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  of  entire  sectiona  im 
the  several  townships,  and  also  of  the  fractional  sections,  gives  for 
the  whole  amount  of  school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  759,518.09 
acres.  The  quantity  of  school  lands  in  the  upper  peninsula  is  eati- 
msted  at  380,481.31  acres.  Tlie  whole  number  of  acres  of  school 
lands  in  the  State,  is  1,140,000.  The  minimum  value  of  these  lands, 
as  fixed  by  law,  would  be  $5,700,000,  yielding  an  annual  interest^ 
at  seven  per  cent.,  of  i>399»000.  A  sale  of  aU  these  lands,  at  the 
present  minimum  price  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  is  certainly  not  at 
present  anticipated,  and  may  not  take  place  for  many  years;  yet  the 
statement  exhibits  a  noble  fund,  from  which  the  amount  actoallj 
realized  is  now  very  considerable,  and  must  continue  grettly  to  in- 
crease. 

A  wise  provision  of  the  school  law,  in  connection  with  a  require- 
ment of  the  constitution,  designed  to  promote  the  same  object,  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  valuable  township  and  district  school  libraries, 
fixkd  duriuj^  the  past  year  many  such  libraries  have  bi;en  established. 
A  more  effectual  method  of  fostering  a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  thirst 
ior  knowledge,  and  of  diffusing  intelligence  and  enKrged  views  of 
morals  and  patriotism,  could  scarcely  be  devised.  Their  influence 
is  at  the  fire*side,  and  in  silence,  yet  it  is  nn  influence  that  will  do 
much  to  elevate  the  people  of  Michifl;an. 

Our  State  University,  although  it  has  been  in  actunl  operation  leaa 
than  five  years,  has  already  given  promise  of  great  usefulness,  and 
assumed  a  rank  as  a  literary  institution,  of  which  Michigan  may  well 
be  proud.  There  are  now  connected  with  the  University,  seventy 
students.  The  ability  of  its  profesrfiors.  the  extensive  library  aad 
cabinets,  and  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  are 
constantly  attracting  students  to  its  hnlls.  The  fact  that  no  tuitioa 
fee  is  charged  to  any  resident  of  the  State  opens  its  duor  to  all,  and 
makes  knowledge  literally  free. 

The  University  fund,  at  an  early  day  of  its  existence,  became  in- 
debted to  the  State  for  loan  of  $100,000,  and  the  interest  of  this  debt 
has  been  liquidated  from  the  interest  received  annually  on  the  fund. 
The  acts  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  28, 1644,  and  Maroh 
11,  1844,  authorised  the  State  Treasurer  to  receive  certain  property 
and  State  warrants  belonging  to  the  University  fund,  and  to  credit 
the  same  on  this  loan,  and  also  authorized  the  sale  of  University  landft 
for  internal  improvement  warrants,  which  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury,  and  credited  in  like  manner.  The  effect  of  these 
provisions  have  been  materially  to  aid  in  relieving  the  fund  from  its 
embarrassments.  The  amount  received  by  the  State,  under  these 
provisions,  and  credited  to  the  University  fund,  is  $56,774  14,  leav- 
mg  due  to  the  State  from  that  fund,  for  principle.  $43,225  86.  The 
amount  received  on  this  fnnd  during  the  pqst  fiscal  year,  for  interest 
on  account  of  lands  sold,  and  on  loans,  was  $9,724  74.  Deducting 
from  this  sum  the  interest  due  the  State  on  the  loan  before  men- 
tioned, above  the  interest  allowed  on  warrants  paid  in,  the  available 
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iaeome  for  the  past  jemt  is  found  to  be  $6,138  89,  while  in  1348^  it 
vas  bnt  little  over  tl JOO.  The  embarrassment  of  the  fund  has 
oeeasioned  a  withdrawal  of  peeoniary  aid  from  most  of  the  branches 
of  the  Untrersitj.  Six  of  these  branehes  hare  been  condmaed  in 
operatioB,  three  of  which  are  supported  entirely  by  the  avails  of  pri- 
vate tuition;  to  each  of  the  others,  the  som  ot  9200  has  been  allowed 
during  the  year.  The  nnmber  of  students  in  these  brsaohes,  and 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University,  is  396.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  returning  prosperity  may  again  enable  the  Regents  to 
afford  them  such  aid  as  necessity  and  good  p<diey  shall  demand. 

AEPORT  07  BUPERINTENDEKT. 

The  Superintendent  embraces  in  his  report  the  following  subjects: 
the  duty  of  States  in  relation  to  education;  the  condition  of  the  pub* 
lie  schools,  visitation  of  schools,  libraries,  school  houses,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  University  and  its  branches;  the  system  of  public  schools, 
proposed  modifications  of  the  school  law,  teachers'  associations,  fe- 
male influence,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  and  practical  impor- 
tance. 

His  appreciation  of  the  important  duty  devolved  upon  the  State, 
in  the  work  of  education,  is  manifested  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  report: 

The  education  of  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  station  and 
calling  is  generally  conceived  a  branch  of  parental  duty  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Education^  (as  here  used,) 
implies  every  preparation  thai  is  made  in  yottih  for  afterlife.  This 
parental  duty  is  strongly  snd  persuasively  inculcated  by  writers  on  na- 
^nal  law.  Says  Kent,  "  a  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  worid 
uneducated,  and  without  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  does  a  great  in- 
jury to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  his  own  family,  for  he  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance."  Pa- 
ley  says,  *'to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world,  is  a  public 
injury,  and  little  better  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into 
the  streets.'*  Solon,  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver,  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  this  obligation,  that  he  even  excused  the  children  of 
Atnens  from  maintaining  their  parents  if  they  had  neglected  to  train 
them  to  some  art  or  profession. 

Enlightened  and  liberal  minded  individuals  of  ^^-^r^  age  and  na- 
tion have  regarded  it  the  duty  of  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Distinguished  exertions  have  been  made 
in  several  parts  of  modern  Europe,  for  the  introduction  of  elementary 
instruction  accessible  to  the  young  of  all  classes.  This  has  been  the 
case  particularly  in  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  In  this  branch  of  political  economy,  Scotland 
attained  to  early  and  very  honorable  pre-eminence.  More  than  two 
oenturies  ago,  the  Scottish  pariiament  adopted  measures  for  settling 
and  supporting  a  oommon  school  m  eaoh  parish  at  the  expense  of  the 
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landed  proprietors.  And  what  has  been  Ihe  resttU?  The  Seoteh 
aie,  as  a  nation,  better  inatrocted,  and  more  moral  and  religioaa  ia 
tlieir  habits,  than  any  other  people  ia  Europe.  •  •  «i  •  «  a^ 
Great  pains  have  been  taken,  and  munifioent  provision  has  been 
made,  in  this  country,  to  diflfiise  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  to  xen* 
der  elementary  instruction  accessible  to  all.  The  first  legal  provk- 
ion  lor  sualaiBtDj:  free  public  schools  was  in  1647,  and  Massachusetts 
has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  country,  in  this  great  and  wise 
policy.  In  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  eaiiy  pro- 
riaion  was  malie  for  the  establishment  and  maintainance  of  common 
schools,  which  were  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation  a  centary 
before  the  Revolution.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has,  by  its  consti* 
tution,  declared  the  school  fund  to  be  perpetual  and  inviolate.  Or- 
dinary education  is  so  far  enforced,  (snd  indeed  was  long  prior  to  the 
Revolution,)  that  if  parents  will  not  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  by  causing  them  to  read  the  £nglish  tongue  well,  and 
to  know  the  laws  against  capital  offences,  the  select  men  of  the  town 
are  enjoined  to  take  their  children  from  such  parents,  and  bind  tham 
out  to  proper  masters,  where  they  will  be  eaucated  to  some  useful 
employment,  and  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic necessary  to  transact  ordinary  business.  This  regulation,  said 
the  late  chief  mstice  Reeve,  has  produced  very  astonishing  effects, 
and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  so 
universal  among  the  people  of  that  State.  During  the  twenty -seven 
years  in  which  that  distinguished  lawyer  was  in  extensive  practice, 
he  informs  us  he  never  found  but  one  person  in  Connecticut  who  could 
not  read  and  write. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  that  had  attended  common  schools 

during  the  year  was  75,770.     The  number  that  had  not  attended 

school,  20,753.     The  Superintendent  says: 

There  is  one  entire  county  from  which  no  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived. There  are,  also,  in  the  twenty-nine  counties  from  which  re- 
ports have  been  received,  eighteen  entire  towns  that  have  made  no 
report  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety  .nine  towns  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  588  dis- 
tricts from  which  reports  have  not  been  received.  This  is,  indeed, 
alarming.  But  what  adds  to  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  there  are 
in  the  2,095  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  4,678 
children  between  the  a^s  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  who  have  not 
attended  tm^  school  during  the  year,  and  who  cannot  read,  write  and 
cipher.  This  is  by  no  means  a  favorable  omen:  But  are  there  no 
scnools  in  those  townships  and  districts  from  which  no  reports  haye 
been  received?  In  many  cases  there  are.  They  are  noC  however, 
common  schools.  They  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  avails  of 
the  school  fund.  They  are  private  schools,  or  what  are  ordinarily 
denominated  sded  schools. 

The  average  length  of  time  scholars  between  the  agesof  four  and 

dghteen  years  have  attended  school,  waa  a  fraetion  leaa  than  fonr 
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months,  ^e  average  wajs^s  per  month  paid  male  teachers  in  the 
State,  tU  98.  Tlie  average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers^ 
eidwive  of  board,  t5  S4.    The  SapetiiitendeBt  reawirks: 

For  such  compensation  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  h^h 
degree  of  literaiy  Attamment»  oonpled  with  professional  skill,  wq«M 
he  called  into  service.  The  wages  and  qualifications  of  teachexa 
mast  be  proportional.  The  payment  of  high  salaries  to  inferior 
teaehers  will  not  insnre  good  schools.    The  tendency,  however,  of 

Eying  higher  wages  will  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  greater  nnm* 
r  of  persona  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  competition  will 
ftos  be  ereated,  and  soon  higher  literary  attainments  and  greater 
professional  skill  will  be  bronght  into  the  service. 

Neither  will  the  payment  of  moderate  or  low  salaries  to  gooS 
teachers  necessarily  produce  poor  schools.  It  will  not,  however, 
loDg  secure  the  services  of  gcxxl  teachers.  As  is  the  demand,  so 
will  be  the  supply.  If  a  reasonable  compensation  is  offered  for  the 
services  of  good  teachers,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
order  of  talent  will  attain  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  cheer(uBy 
tax  their  best  capabilities  in  the  interesting  though  arduous  duties  of 
ihk  profession.  He  who  can  teach  a  g<K>d  school  can  engage  with 
proportionate  success  in  other  pursuits.  If  he  is  not  reasonably 
compensated  for  teaching,  he  will  seek  a  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  second  or  third  order  of  in- 
tellect is  all  that  is  desirable  to  constitute  a  successful  common  school 
teacher.  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  It  may  be  all  that  the  pres- 
ent compensation  will  long  retain  in  the  service.  But  it  is  not^aQ 
that  its  importance  claims.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  schod. 
And  as  are  our  common  schools,  so  will  be  our  future  legislators  and 
statesmen.  - 

The  total  amount  of  school  money  received  in  the  several  districts, 

as  reported,  was 123,293  33 

Amount  raised  by  tax, 59,931  62 

**        received  from  local  funds, 1,649  58 

"        paid  unqualified  teachers, 5,880  75 

Total, :.. #90,776  t8 

V 

The  total  amount  for  building  and  repairing  school  housesi  and 
for  (he  payment  of  teachers  qualified  and  unqualified,  embracing 
the  public  money,  was  only  one  dollar  a  scholar  for  each  child  be- 
tween the  agea  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  Four  thousand  fear 
hundred  and  ninety-two  children  had  been  taught  in  select  schods, 
•t  an  average  of  $2  64  per  quarter,  and  8,013  of  these  were  betweea 
^  agea  of  four  «id  eighteen.     The  Superintendent  aaya: 
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A  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  bac>ed  upon  these  data, 
that  the  expense  of  teaching  a  given  number  of  scholars  in  select 
schools,  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  commcm  schools,  em- 
bracing the  amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing  school  boose*. 

In  relation  to  visitationt  the  report  shows  that  the  inspectors  had 

paid   1»966  visits  to  the  schools,  deducting  274  for  the  city  of  De- 

troit     On  this  subject  the  Superintendent  says: 

The  several  district  boards  have  visited  their  schools  a  less  number 
of  times  than  the  inspectors;  the  entire  number  of  visits  being  less 
than  half  the  number  of  schools.  Parents  are  the  natural  guardians 
and  teachers  of  their  children.  The  work  of  education  cannot  safely 
be  conducted  exclusively  by  delegation.  Indeed,  were  it  %af€^  it 
would  seem  as  though  parents  who  are  properly  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  olfepnng  would  esteem  it  ^privUtge  to  visit  their 
schools  at  least  once  a  month.  But  the  district  officers  have  not,  on 
an  average,  visited  them  once  in  eighteen  months!  Frequent  visits 
to  the  school  by  inspectors  and  parents,  encourage  both  teacher  aad 
scholars.  The  teacner  will  pursue  his  labor  of  love  with  a  lighter 
heart,  and  with  increased  devotion,  feeling<  that  he  has  the  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  his  charge.  Children,  too, 
will  be  inspired  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  chmbing  the  rugged 
hill  of  science. 

A  useful  purpose  was  accomplished  by  the  Superintendent,  in  di- 
recting his  efforts  to  apply  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  had 
been  devoted  by  the  constituticm  and  laws,  the  moneys  arising  from 
fims,  penakieh  andforfeiiure^. 

He  addressed  a  letter  of  inqiury  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  re- 
plied  that  the  board  ol  supervisors  had  no  power  to  remit  tines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  that  all  money  collected  or  received  by 
the  cbunty  treasurers,  on  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeiture  of  recogni- 
zances, must  be  paid  to  the  school  inspectors,  and  by  them  invested 
in  a  township  library,  and  also  that  a  neglect  of  the  supervisor  to 
assess  the  half  mill  tax,  rendered  him  liable  for  neglect  of  official 

dety. 

The  amount  of  money  apportioned  for  this  year,  was  ^22, 11 8  00. 
Under  the  head  of  "  examination  of  our  system  of  public  schools/* 
the  Superintendent  says: 

Our  system  of  education  possesses  many  admirable  features.  Any 
child  residing  within  an  organised  district  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
common  school,  whether  his  parents  are  able  to  pay  his  tuition  or 
not  The  law  also  provides  for  supplying  the  children  of  indigent 
patents  with  such  books  as  they  may  need. 

Our  system  of  township  libraries  is  an  admirable  one,  and  is  par- 
..  .i._i.  adapted  to  the  wants  of  townships  with  a  sparse  populattoo. 
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b  k  superior  to  the  dislrict  sjatan,  inauauch  as  it  enables  the 
township  to  purchase  a  greater  number  of  more  valuable  books,  to 
which,  also,  each  iadiTidttal  of  the  lownafaip  is  enabled  in  due  time 
to  hate  seoesB.  The  principal  impediment  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
ttrsries  lies  in  the  ciroumstaaoe  that  directors  are  frequently  remiss 
ia  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  For  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
thoiight  this  impediment  may  be  removed,  see  the  sequel  of  this  re« 
port 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  of  the  township  and  school 
district  libraries  of  the  State  does  not  yet  equal  one*third  of  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ei^teen  yesrs. 

Statutory  provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  union 
schools  in  eities,  villages  and  densely  settled  townships.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advantages  of  the  oomm(m  school*  and  the  highest  order  of 
select  schools  may  be  happily  combined^  without  anjr  of  the  mischie* 
voos  consequences  resulting  from  an  inviduous  distinction.  It  is 
lioped  that  village  generally  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  dis- 
triets,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  87 th  section  of  the 
school  law. 

Oar  University  system,  with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  commendation  which  it  has  so  genereliy  re- 
ceived wherever  it  is  known. 

Oar  common  schools,  the  branches  of  the  UDiversity,  and  the  pa- 
rent institution,  are  intimately  connected.  If  properly  conducted, 
the  success  of  each  will  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon  both  of  the 
ethers.  Each  should  hold  its  own  appropriate  place  in  our  system  of 
pnUic  instruction,  and  neither  should  attempt  to  do  the  legitimate 
work  of  another.  Our  system  will  thus  be  prosperous  and  efficient. 
Otherwise,  it  will  suffer  in  all  its  departments.  For  example,  if  a 
branch  attempts  to  do  the  appropriate  work  of  the  common  sohool, 
and  opens  wide  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  scholars  in  the  common 
EtigliBh  branches,  the  common  schools  in  the  vicinity  will  manifestly 
be  weakened,  and  sustain  sensible  loss.  The  branch  itself  will  be  in- 
jared  as  mch,  and  become  a  semi-common  school.  It  will  hence 
prepare  a  less  number  of  students  for  the  University  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  likely  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  su- 
pervision exercised  over  our  schools — particularly  our  common 
schools.  Our  district  officers  have  each  their  particular  work  assiffu- 
ed  them.  The  duties  of  the  moderator  are  not  arduous.  His  office 
*s  rather  an  honorary  one  than  otherwise.  The  assessor  is  required 
^collect  rate-bills  for  teachers'  wages,  for  which  he  is  allowed  his 
'^nlar  per  centage.  The  director  is  charged  with  more  important 
jnd  responsible  duties  than  either  of  the  other  members  of  the  district 
h^nl.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dis- 
^t,  with  the  consent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor  to  employ  a  teach- 
er, to  call  district  meetings  under  certain  circumstances^  to  take  the 
^i^us,  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  make  out 
JJI^  bill,  and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  its  collection,  to  provide 
*he  necessary  appendages  for  the  school  house,  to  give  notice  of  the 
tend  meetmg,  to  draw  books  from  the  township  ubrary,  and  act  as 
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diBtrict  Ubnrian,  to  make  an  amiMl  report,  &c.»  for  all  oC  vhicb  1m 
18  allowed  notbing.  This  seems,  in  many  instances,  to  operate  isji- 
riouslj  upon  the  sefaools,  particularly  when  we  take  into  account  m 
fact  that  the  man  who  is  'best  qualified  to  officiate  as  director,  has  fre- 
quently no  personal  interest  in  the  school.  This  service  is  too  ardv- 
otts  to  be  well  performed  jp'atuitously.  There  are  other  duties  also^ 
that  the  director  should  perform,  which  will  be  considered  in  part  foar 
of  this  report. 

It  is  believed  our  system  of  school  inspectors  might  be  rendered 
more  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expensive.  At  present,  t 
meeting  of  the  board  is  necessary  to  examine  teachers,  axM  indeed, 
to  transact  any  business.  It  takes  time  to  assemble  ^e  board,  and 
is  also  attended  with  expense.  When  met  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  generally  the  person  who  is  regarded  as  the  literary  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  oonductb  the  examination  chiefly.  The  certifieate 
is  made  out  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board.  If  their 
action  proves  to  be  unwise,  each  member  being  a  minority,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  other  two.  Thus,  one  man  labors 
three  men  are  pnid  for  it,' and  nobody  is  responsible  for  what  (bey 
do. 

It  is  respectfully  sugi^ested  that  it  would  be  better  to  elect  one  io* 
spector  in  each  town,  pay  him  for  what  he  does,  and  hold  bim  re- 
sponsible for  it.  As  the  board  is  now  constituted,  the  LegiRlatore 
have  regarded  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  meetings  in  a  year 
at  the  expense  of  the  township.  Thin  limitation  is  thought  by  many 
to  operate  injuriously  to  the  mterests  of  schools. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  general  incorrectness  of  the  reports  of 
the  county  clerks.  Less  time  also  remained  in  which  to  make  out  the 
annua]  report  of  the  Superintendent,  than  the  law  allowed  for  coun- 
ty clerks  to  make  out  their  reports,  while  the  labor  of  making  it,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  officer,  not  less  than  thirty  times  as  much  as 
that  of  the  clerks. 

The  Superintendent  proposed  various  modifications  of  the  school 
law;  the  two  leadbg  features  of  which  were  to  incorporate  into  the 
law  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  to  xokick  every  ckUd  of  the 
State  should  have  access — and  to  secure  a  more  efficient  supenrision 
of  the  schools.  He  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  State,  at  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  15,000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  aad 
eighteen  years,  whose  parents  did  not  reside  in  any  organi2ed  dis- 
triots,  and  who  were  cut  off  from  access  to  the  primary  scboola,  and 
suggested,  among  otbersi  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

In  case  any  district  neglects  to  organize,  or  if  or^;anised,  negleeU 
or  refuses  to  open  a  school,  according  to  the  provisions  of  ]aw>  vnm 
die  10th  day  of  May,  in  any  school  year»  it  shall  be  the  dniy  of  ^ 
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intpector  (o  open  a  school  in  said  district,  for  three  months  at  leasts 
aodlcmger  at  nis  discretion;  to  rent  or  provide  a  room,  in  case  the 
district  has  not  a  school  house;  to  take  the  census,  and  discharge  all 
ihe  duties  required  by  law  of  the  district  board,  and  apply  the  public 
Booey  to  which  the  district  is  entitled,  towards  defhiying  the  expense 
tf  the  school  The  residue  of  the  expense,  which  shall  not  exceed 
ift^  dollars,  any  one  year,  together  with  the  salary  of  the  inspector, 
while  eneaffed  in  the  discharfife  of  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  district 
board,  flhall  be  assessed  by  ue  supervisor  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  diitrict,  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
•oopensation  as  other  taxes,  and  to  be  drawn  on  the  order  of  the 
BStraetor;  Promdedf  That  no  school  district  shall  contain  less  than 
Meen  children  within  the  legal  ages,  unless  the  territory  of  the  dis* 
triet  shall  embrace  nine  sections,  or  its  equivalent;  And  provided  al»9. 
That  no  district  shall  contain  less  than  twent^-five  children  withiii 
the  legal  ages,  unless  the  territory  of  the  district  shall  embrace  four 
NctioDs,  or  its  equivalent. 

At  the  next  annual  township  meeting,  and  annually  thereafter,  one 
ichool  inspector  shall  be  elected  in  each  township  of  the  State,  who 
diall  discharge  all  the  duties  hitherto  devolving  upon  the  board  of 
lehool  inspectors. 

,  The  school  inspectors  of  every  county  shall  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk  the  third  Monday  in  April,  and  elect,  by  ballot,  one- 
of  their  number  as  president  of  the  board.  They  shall  also  elect  a 
▼ice  president  and  corresponding  secretary.  The  county  clerk  shall 
be  n-iificio  recording  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  school  m*^ 


Directors  shall  be  allowed  a  day  for  their  services.  Their  ac- 
count shall  be  audited  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  and  paid  on  the- 
presentation  of  acerti6cate  from  the  school  inspector  signifying  that 
they  have  discharged  their  duty  and  made  their  report  according  to* 

law. 

Inspectors  shall  be  entitled  to  a  compensution  of  a  day,  for 
^eir  services.  Their  account  shall  be  audited  by  the  township 
board,  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  signifying  that  they  have  discharged 
their  duty,  and  made  their  report  according  to  law.     •       •      •     • 

The  provision  of  the  78th  section  of  the  school  law  operates  inju- 
riously upon  the  interests  of  weak  districts  in  many  instances;  and 
the  propriety  of  its  repeal  is  respectfully  suggested.  The  statutes- 
define  tne  word  "montn"  to  mean  a  calendar  month,  which,  exclu- 
de of  Sundays,  is  twenty- six  days,  or  four  and  one-third  weeks.  lo- 
^ny  parts  of  the  State,  four  weeks  are,  by  common  consent,  con- 
sidered a  school  month.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  defining- 
^  Bchool  month  to  signify  four  weeks,  and  allow  the  teacher  to  dismiss 
"^ool  Saturday  afternoon,  without  losing  time.  This  would  be 
itterety  lending  the  sanctions  of  law  to  a  time  honored  usage.  A 
farter,  or  three  months,  in  a  common  jschool,  would  still  be  one 
f  ^k  more  than  according  to  common  usage  it  now  is  in  our  higher 
Btttitutions  of  learning.  ^ 
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The  following  buggcsCioa  w«b  made  u>  the  Saperintendent  by  i 

botrd  of  school  inspectors,  relating  to  Libraries  in  fractikmal  dis- 

dbtiicts: 

'*The  law  appears  to  be  deficient  in  regard  to  fractional  dis^rict^ 
there  being  no  way  for  such  districts  to  obtain  their  books,  h  shonU 
be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  attach  fractional  diBtricts  to  rboie 
districts^  when  necessary,  for  library  purposes."  I  think  the  chaoge 
suggested  would  render  the  31stsecti<m  of  the  school  law  morean- 
ple  and  equitable.  One  part  of  a  fractional  district  is  freqnentij[  sit- 
uated in  a  township  possessing  a  library,  while  the  other  part  it  is  a 
township  possessing  no  library.  Esch  part  of  fractional  distiidi 
might  be  attached  to  an  adjacent  whole  district*  in  the  same  torn, 
for  library  purposes;  and  the  director  of  the  whole  district  might  be 
authorised  to  draw  from  the  township  library  the  equitable  proportutt 
of  books  for  his  own  district,  and  the  fraction  attached  thereta  la 
ease  of  joint  districts,  teachers  are  sometimes  rejected  by  the  insoec- 
iors  of  one  town  in  which  a  district  is  in  part  situated,  and  saW 
quently  certi6ed  by  the  inspectors  of  the  town  in  which  the  other 
part  of  the  district  lies.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  teacher  sbooM 
receive  his  certificate  from  the  inspectors  of  the  township  to  which 
ihe  director  is  required  by  law  to  make  his  annual  report. 

The  following  means  of  increasing  the   usefulness  of  the  ]tQbIic 

schools  were  suggested  as  among  the  most  important,  viz:  Teachsbs' 

AasociATioKS — TfAcuBRs'  Institct£s — an  educational  journsl,  and 

female  infiueuce — and  the  organization  of  a  college  of  teachers.  Noi- 

MAL  schools  were  considered  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the 

system. 

"Teachers'  Institutes,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  "are  teachers' 
associations  with  protracted  sessions.  Where  teachers'  institutes 
have  been  establisncd,  the  teachers  of  a  county  usually  spend  almost 
two  weeks  in  session,  fall  and  spring,  with  a  competent  principai  and 
experienced  board  of  instruction,  employed  by  a  committee  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  parsued 
in  our  common  schools  are  reviewed;  the  different  methoas  of  in- 
struction ard  modes  of  government  are  discussed,  and  plans  arelsid 
for  concert  of  action.  Lectures  are  generally  delivered  before  these 
mstitutes  by  professional  gentlemen  and  others,  who,  from  th(  if  de- 
votion to  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  might  appropriately 
be  denominated  common  school  missionaries. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  of  recent  origin.  Thev  were  first  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  in  1843.  •  •  *  •  *  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  encourage  their  establishment  by  legislation?  1  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  State  has  925,000  to  appropriate  annually 
to  the  promotion  of  common  school  education,  it  would  be  produc- 
lave  of  a  greater  good  to  appl^  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  or  evea 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  assist  m  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of 
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nuwntaining  teachers'  institutes  ia  the  difierent  counties,  and  the 
idae  to  the  support  of  schools,  than  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  payment 
of  iiDqaa]l6ed  teachers,  or  even  to  those  of  ordinary  attainments." 

From  the  suggestionB  made  hj  school  inspectors,  the  propriety  ot 

placing  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  into  the 

bands  of  school  inspectors  and  school  directors,  was  submitted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REOENTS. 

The  Board  congratulated  themselves  and  the  friends  of  literature 

and  science  in  our  State,  in  view  of  the  continued  and  increased 

prosperity  of  the  University,  whose  interests  have  been  by  law  con* 

fided  to  their  management     They  pay  the  following  marked  but 

merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Whiting,  whose  death  bad 

but  recently  occurred: 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Whiting,  the  University  has  sustained  a 
severe  loss.  He  had  been  with  us  from  the  beginning,  had  beea 
tboroaghly  acquainted  with  the  history,  cares,  interests  and  condition 
of  the  University;  participated  with  earnest  and  zealous  effort  in  the 
Board's  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  institution;  and  was 
particularly  qualified  for  his  station,  not  only  by  his  classical  attain- 
loents  and  aptness  to  tea<;h,  but  by  his  urbanity  and  gentleness  of 
manners,  by  his  knowledge  of  character  and  other  properties  which 
especially  fitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  governor  and  counsellor  of 
yoQth. 

Afourth  professor  had  been  appointed,  viz:  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon, 
who  had  accepted  the  appointment,  and  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  profiessor  of  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
innnal  meetings  of  the  Regents  was  fixed  in  August:  and  the  report 
of  this  year  was  brought  down  only  to  that  period,  instead  of  De- 
cember. The  amount  of  warrants  drawn  for  the  past  year  was  re- 
ported at  t10,162  93,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  over 
•i,00O. 

^e  board  of  visitors  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  vis: 

Henry  Smith,  Andrew  Harvie,  John  R.  Finley,  George  W.  Wisner, 

wd  P.  J.  Littlejohn.    They  say: 

h  general  the  affairs  of  the  institution  appear  to  be  well  managed, 
^  their  imm^iaie  guidance  in  competent*  safe  and  skillfiil  faanda. 
^  &r  as  eottid  be  judged,  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  is 
"^Yongh  and  efficient  The  board  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
poitkm  of  the  examinations  witnessed,  and  consider  them  very  credi- 
ble to  the  students  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  instructors.  Ia 
me  conduct  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year,  especially,  the  plan  of 
^^*^^^^~     and  examination  to  a  considerable  extent  by  means  of 
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eMays  written  bj  membera  of  the  claas,  has  been  very  successful! 
adopted,  and  is  worthy  of  stiong  commendation. 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Uni 
Tersity  is  generally  and  manifestly  in  a  flourishing  condilion,  the  nun 
ber  of  students  annually  increasing,  and  every  department  bearini 
eridenee  of  competency,  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  its  managemeni 
yet,  the  board  of  visitors  cannot  close  their  report  without  once  mor 
calling  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  a  portion  of  the  ver 
able  report  of  the  visitors  in  the  year  1842,  as  contained  in  the  "join 
documents'*  of  the  le^slature  for  1843,  page  377,  and  following.  Tb 
want  of  additional  buildings  for  the  University  is  much  more  strongl] 
felt  at  this  time  than  in  1842.  It  is  only  br  great  exertion,  and  b] 
crowding  the  rooms  to  excess,  that  the  faculty  have  been  able  to  pro 
Tide  for  the  present  number  of  students  (about  seventy)  during  th< 
laat  term,  and  in  the  very  probable,  nay  almost  certain  event  of  tfa< 
increase  of  this  number,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  it  wil 
be  necessary  to  refuse  admittance  (at  least  as  residents  of  the  college 
buildings)  to  new  comers,  an  event  greatly  to  be  deprecated  by  all 
well-wishers  to  the  institution. 

Another  very  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  proper  edi* 
fice  is  the  great  danger  of  loss  or  irremediable  injury  to  the  very  valn< 
able  specimens  of  zoology  and  botany  of  Michigan,  collected  and 
prepared  at  very  great  expense  to  the  btate,  by  the  late  and  lamented 
State  Geologist,  Dr.  Houghton.  There  being  no  room  in  which  to 
place  these  valuable  preparations  in  natural  history,  they  remain  in  a 
state  liable  to  destruction  by  vermin,  and  in  which,  even  natural  de- 
cay can  hardly  be  averted.  It  is  believed  that  more  than  4,000  zo' 
oloffical  specimens,  and  many  thousand  specimens  of  plants  remain 
in  fliis  condition,  the  value  of  which  may  very  fairly  be  set  down  as 
greater  than  the  probable  cost  of  a  chapel,  which  should  not  only 
contain  the  rooms  requisite  for  the  reception,  safe  keeping  and  exbi- 
bition  of  this  collection,  ^nd  the  library  and  cabinets  belonging  to  the 
institution,  but  also  contain  the  necessary  recitation  and  lecture  rooms 
for  the  University,  thus  restoring  nearly  one-half  of  the  present 
building  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  dormitories; 
and  rendering  it  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  double  the  pres- 
ent number  of  students.  A  chemical  laboratory  building,  detached 
from  any  other,  should  also  be  erected;  its  cost  would  be  very  small. 
Hie  soundest  economy  would  be  consulted  in  the  immediate  erection 
of  these  buildbgs. 

An  increase  to  a  moderate  extent,  of  the  philosophical  and  astro- 
nomical apparatus  is  greatly  required;  of  die  latter,  partieular]y» 
fliere  is  hardly  enouffh  to  deserve  the  name. 

The  professor  of  languages  recently  appointed,  had  not  anired, 
and  his  duties  were  of  necessity  discharged,  and  hb  plnce,  so  ^  ** 
possible^  supplied  by  the  other  professors,  whose  duties,  fix>m  the 
iBudlness  of  the  number  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  were  si- 
ready  onerous  and  severe.  If  the  resources  of  the  Univeraity  will 
justify  an  addition  to  the  number  of  proiessorships,  such  increase  is 
tespectfully  suggested-^particularly  m  reference  to  greater  attenliov 
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t»  BflSiouo  and  obatobt,  to  uqmmk  ukK0UA««8»  and  to  bsllss 
iMBTBM — branches  of  education  more  neoessarj,  perbi^,  in  dus 
oomUry  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  syatem  eetabliahed  in  almost  every  collegiate  institution  in  the 
United  States,  of  graduating  the  merit  of  the  senior  class,  and  award* 
iag  collegiate  honors  at  commencement,  seems  to  have  been 
abolished  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  board  of  visitors  can- 
Bot  close  this  report,  without  respectfully  su^gestinsr  a  doubt,  as  to 
the  good  results  frDOi  abandoning  the  well  tried  and  time  honored 
niode  of  exciting  emulation  amongst  the  students  in  an  institution 
like  oois.  Perhaps  the  present  system  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  but 
oae  class  having  as  yet  taken  their  diplomas*  without  a  special  grad* 
oation;  yet  it  is  believed  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  wise  to  re* 
store  the  old  order  of  things  in  this  respect. 

for  the  pui^se  of  a  reference  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enquire 
into  the  location  of  the  school  sections  and  the  subject  generally,  it 
nay  be  stated  that  in  the  joint  documents  for  this  year  (1846)  a  re* 
part  win  be  found  which  eomprises  the  following  statements: 

The  registers  of  all  school  lands  in  Michigan. 

The  maps  of  fractional  sections. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  townships,  with  reference  to  section  six- 
teen. 

A  tabular  statement  of  all  the  available  school  lands  of  the  lower 
penmsula. 

A  coridensed  and  tabular  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  the 
State  is  entitled  to,  in  lieu  of  fractional  section  sixteen,  and  for  town- 
Alps  deficient. 

A  statement  of  the  same  in  detail,  and  also  letters  of  the  Commis- 
aoner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  &c.,  &c. 

From  this  document  the  following  is  extracted  as  containing  the 

result  of  the  labors  of  the  State  Geologist  and  his  corps,  and  their 

general  conclusions: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  of  school  lands  of  the  lower 
pninsnla,  is  aecen  hundred  and  fijiy-nme  tfunactnd  five  kundred  and 
<Mw»  oerei,  and  d9>100KAl,  and  when,  those  of  the  upper  peninsula, 
wh  an  estimated  at  fuUy  one  half  as  much,  or  about  ihrm  Aim- 
fniand  eighiifihau»und,/our  hundred  and  iigAiy-one  aeres^  and  SI- 
1<M#,  are  added,  we  have  for  the  total  school  lands  of  the  State» 
iM  mSUont  one  kimiredand/ariy  tkausand  acres,  (1,140,000,)  whiel^ 
at  the  minimum  price,  as  fijEed  by  law,  of  fire  dollars  per  acre,  would 
frndnoe  the  sum  otfive  miUione  and  seven  kundred  thousand  doUars, 
^thal  again  at  the  legal  interest  of  seven  per  ceni.  would  yield  an 
99md  tneome  4f  ihtee  hundredand  tdnefy-mnethausanddoUars.    Al- 
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though  these  lands  may  not  all  bring  the  6  red  pri^  of  five  ddlan 
per  acre,  yet  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  the  first  quality  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  or  valuable  for  their  timber  or  mineral  resouroes, 
Uieir  product  mwj  be  anticipated  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  the 
sum  named,  and  it  must  afford  high  satisfaction  to  the  hardy  pio- 
neers who  first  reared  their  cabins  amidst  the  uncultivated  wiids  d 
the  ''beautiful  Peninsula,''  and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  new  settlements,  to  see  their  children  thus  amply 
provided  for  in  that  great  essential  under  a  free  government— eifuM- 
Hon;  and  the  enterprising  emigrant  from  the  eastern  States,  aceas- 
tomed  to  look  upon  the  advantages  of  school  house  and  academf  as 
more  than  counterbalancing  t^  disadvantages  of  a  stubb^m  sofl 
and  rigorous  climate,  may  turn  with  confidence  to  Michigan,  satis- 
fied that  from  her  prolific  and  eaaily  tilled  soil,  he  will  receive  a 
abundant  return  for  his  labor — ^that  in  her  richly  endowed  schools 
and  University,  means  of  education  are  provided  for  all. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  passed  relative  to  the  geological, 
mineralogical,  zoological  and  botanical  department  of  the  University, 
in  reply  to  which.  Major  Kearsley  reported  that  the  Regents  had  not 
had  in  their  charge  and  custody,  any  of  the  specimens  collected  fss 
the  State,  except  one  full  suit  in  geology  and  mineralogy — that  the 
mass  of  these  collections  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  State  Ge- 
ologist;— that  in  the  department  of  geology  every  specimen  had  been 
enclosed  in  paper,  and  labelled,  and  Uie  hope  was  expressed,  that 
the  representatives  of  a  people  determined  to  perpetuate  the  blessmgs 
of  enlightened  freedom,  would  not  suffer  these  depositories  of  knowl- 
edge, valuable  in  every  pursuit  and  condition  of  life,  to  be  lost 
through  the  ravage  of  time,  or  their  developments  postponed  until 
too  late  for  the  instruction  and  self-interest  of  those  who  must  aooa 
take  their  places  upon  the  theatre  of  self-government. 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate^  the  same  gentleman,  in  be- 
half of  the  Regents,  made  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the 
views  of  the  Regents,  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  University 
would  be  promoted  by  a  leduotion  of  the  price  of  the  lands: 

The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  tranMiitted,  tf 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Reffento,  hav- 
ing consulted  with  two  others,  members  of  tiiat  committee,  who 
alone  reside  at  Detroit,  and  whose  views  he  could  at  this  time  obttfs, 
submits  the  following  facts  and  results,  from  the  past  histoty  relatift 
to  the  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  University  lands: 

The  act  of  congress,  approved  May  20th,  1826,  provides  that  thi 
secretary  of  the  treasury  oe  authorized  to  set  apart  and  re9erve  from 
sale  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two  entire  towashtps,  (46,061 
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MMi)  fur  the  aie  and  8«ffNirt  of  aa  UBiTenkj  within  the  then  (eni- 
iarj  ii  IfiohiffAn,  and  far  no  oUmr  tm  or  purpoi$  wkakver.  This 
maj  be  tenn^  the  fandAitteotal  law  upoa  which  the  pceaeot  Univer* 
aity  IB  based. 

lapunaanoe  to  this  aet  of  OoagreM,  the  aaeretarj  of  the  treatury 
addmsed  a  letter  to  General  Cass,  then  Ooremor  of  the  territerj 
of  liiahigan,  reqneating  him  to  designate  the  aeleelioas.  Gbvemor 
Cats  eonrened  a  meetinff  of  the  traslssa  of  the  then  ezisting  Uni» 
tenity  of  Mtohiffan,  and  sabntttiag  to  them  the  letter  of  the  aeon* 

at  reqoeeted  diat  aaid  tmsteea  woidd  adopt  meaaorsa  for  making 
aeleetions.  A  committee  waa  accordingly  appointodt  to  whana 
tUf  matter  waa  confided.  That  oomaaittee  employed  a  auitaUe  per- 
son,  who  aeleoted  and  rep<»ted  a  lav^  portion  of  aaid  two  townahipa* 
This  eommittee  anbaeqnentl^  tranamitted  to  GoTemor  Gaaa,  then  temp 
porarily  at  Waahineton,  a  list  of  these  flelectiona»  which  it  is  belieTed 
^r^  confirmed  by  uie  aecretary. 

Oaiiffreaa  ao  &r  reoognixed  the  control  of  the  tmsteea  of  the  for* 
■Mr  (hHTeraity  of  Michigan  aver  part  of  theae  landa  as  to  paas  mk 
aety  s^prored  March  3, 1835,  authorising  a  committee  of  that  board 
ft»  offer  at  public  auction,  and  to  sell  certain  selections  previoadj 
Bade.  The  tmsteea  declining  to  aell  or  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of 
tbat  act,  congress,  through  the  importunity  <^  a  certain  Ohio  land 
ooaipany,  who  held  lands  in  the  vicinity,  was  induced  to  repeal  Ais 
Ml,  to  give  au^ority,  or  rather  require  said  trustees  to  sell  these 
Mme  lands  to  William  Oliver,  agent  of  said  Ohio  company,  under 
tlie  allegation  that  the  trustees  had  made  contract  with  said  Oliver 
for  such  sale;  this  act  was  approved  March  22,  1886.  A  convey* 
UMse  was  executed  in  compliance  with  this  act,  and  thus  the  Univer^ 
sity  fund  was  divested  of  thst  portion  of  land  selected,  embracing 
^  lueuth  of  Swan  Creek,  upon  which  Toledo,  now  in  Ohio,  is  built, 
>Ad  where,  it  is  understood,  the  canal  terminates.  For  this  land  the 
fv^tees  received  about  a  section  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  $5,000 
in  cash.  Theae  landa  were  not  disposed  of  by  the  trustees  and 
^^od  part  of  the  fund  of  the  present  University,  and  the  t5»000» 
]^  the  interest  thereon,  were  tranaferred  by  a  c<mimittee  of  the 
^^ard  of  trustees  to  the  treasurer  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 
^  next  legislation,  it  is  believed,  was  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
2^  S3,  1836,  bein^  supplementarv  to  an  act  for  the  admiaaion  of 
Miohigan,  upon  certam  conditions,  the  aecond  propoaition  whereof  b 
M  fellows:  That  die  seventy-two  sections  of  luid  set  apart  and  re- 
Mrvsd  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  dec,  are  hereby 
Sv^i^M  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solel  v  to  the 
^  iad  suppcnrt  of  such  University  in  such  manner  as  the  Legida- 
^  may  prescribe:  And  provided  also,  that  nothing  herem  con* 
^ed  shall  be  so  consfarued  as  to  impair  or  effect  in  any  way  the 
'V^ts  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said  seventy-two 
"^OQs  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  University.  B 
^T  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  eonHUuUan  of  the  State  of 
-^Ugan  hsd  been  previously  submitted  to  Congress  for  their  acdon» 
(^  article  X,  section  5.)    This  act  provides — ^the  Legislature  shaU 
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take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvienieiit,  or  other  disposition 
of  such  lands  as  hare  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  for  the  support  of  a  Unireriity; 
and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands»  or  from 
any  other  source  for  ihe  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said  University,  with  BVbch  branches 
as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorised  bj  the 
terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectiial  means  for  the  improvement 
and  permanent  security  of  the  fiinds  of  said  University.  How  f&r 
the  terms  of  tbe  con^stitution  relative  to  branches  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  limiting  tbe  grant  "solely 
to  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,"  is  left  for  others  to  discuss, 
deliberate  and  determine.  *  *  * 

By  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  embracing  the  report  of  the  Boaid  of  Regents  to  Linit 
mmch  important  information  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  admonition 
gleaned  from  past  legislation. 

The  Superintendent,  under  date  of  Dec.  27th,  1837,  (see  House 
Document  No.  6,  dated  January  9th,  1838,)  shows  that  the  interest 
which  fell  due  and  was  payable  in  July  and  August,  1838,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  $  10,88 1  32;  the  Legislature,  however,  of  1 838,  relieved 
the  debtors  of  ibis  interest  fund,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  smount 
of  sales  since  that  period,  there  has  never  been  paid  as  large  a  sain 
for  interest  in  any  one  year  since. 

It  may  be  said  that  interest  would  not  have  been  paid;  but  the  only 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  that  the  Legislature  did  not  allow 
time  to  prove  tbe  positive  of  this  negation.  Six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  acres  of  University  land  were  sold  prior  to  27th 
December,  1837,  at  an  average  price  of  822  S5\  per  acre.  In  tbe 
year  ending  December  31st,  1838,  527.72  acres  were  sold  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  ^20  29  per  acre,  showing  manifestly  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  1838,  releasing  lands  upon  which  there  were  settlers  and 
improvements,  on  favorable  conditions,  held  out  the  expectation  and 
cherished  the  hope  of  others  that  some  more  favorable  terms  would 
be  thereafter  provided  for  them.  In  both  the  years  1837  and  1836, 
it  will  be  observed,  that,  notwithstandmg  the  minimum  price,  i^^O 
I»er  acre,  subsequently  deemed  so  extravagantly  high,  all  the  Univer- 
sity land  offered  at  auction,  brought  an  average  above  that  minimum. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminished  sales  for  1838,  we  find  by  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  interest  amounting 
to  $9, 1 71  42,  had  been  actually  paid  by  purchasers,  and  the  further 
sum  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  more,  was  by  him  expected  to  be  paid  a& 
interest  for  that  yean 

1839.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  this  year,  it  appears 
that,  although  the  total  amount,  being  ten  percent,  instalments, paid 
ns  principal,  was  only  $1,607  90,  vet  the  interest  paid  that  year  was 
$6,402  91. 
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1840.  During  this  year  the  duperinlendent  reports  only  43.70 
acres  sold,  and  $763  61  as  interest.  To  account  for  this  extraordi- 
nary dinainution  as  well  in  sales  as  in  receipt  of  interest  d«e,  it  mar 
be  well  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  acts  of  March  25th  and  March 
36th,  1840.  From  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  purchasers  wer«iB* 
dnoed  to  defer  further  payment,  under  the  expectation  that  their  in- 
terested petitions  and  applications  for  relief  would  he  granted;  nor 
were  they  disappointed  in  their  calculations,  as  appears  by  the  enaeU 
meat  of  1841,  by  which  University  lands  were  reduced  to  $16  per 
acre,  and  interest  reduced  in  like  proportion. 

To  advert  to  the  several  and  various  provisions  of  the  continued 
annual  legislation  on  this  subject  from  lH37to  1844  inclusive,  would 
swell  this  communication,  and  render  it  alike  tedious  to  the  writer  and 
the  Senate.  It  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  continued 
le^slation  has  most  naturally  induced  and  encouraged  continued  ap- 
plication on  the  part  of  individuals  interested  for  relief.  In  the  opiniott 
of  the  undersigned,  this  legislation  has  been  not  only  inexpedient  but 
wpist.  Inexpedient,  because  thereby  purchasers  have  been  induced 
to  postpone  payment  agreeably  to  tneir  contracts  with  the  State, 
and  thus  introducing  by  the  example  a  like  disregard  to  punctualttj 
in  the  observance  of  contracts  between  individuals.  Unjust,  because 
the  Board  of  Regents  make  contracts  with  professors  and  principals 
of  branches,  relying  upon  existing  provisions  of  law  to  furnish  the 
ineans  for  fulfilling  on  their  part. 

But  another  act  is  passed — a  new  provision  introduced — perhaps 
the  payment  of  interest  deferred — and  thus,  the  professor  with  his 
family,  is  turned  out,  if  not  to  starve,  certainly  with  sufficient  cause 
to  complain  of  gross  injustice  somewhere.  Men  qualified  for  the 
chair  of  a  professor  in  the  University,  who  have  devoted  as  well  the 
elastic  energies  of  youth,  as  the  matured  development  of  the  judgment 
utd  understanding,  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  intellectual  attain- 
Baent,  are  rarely  equal  to  a  successful  combat  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  mercurial  life.  Possessing  the  "ingenii  benigna  vena,'^  they  are 
WBtent  with  a  comparatively  small  pecuniary  reward,  even  a  bare 
tofficiency  to  meet  the  frugal  and  necessary  demands  of  life.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  this  should  be  certain,  and  specially  does  she  ex- 
pect at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  honorable  and  enlightened 
^men  that  this  just  compensation  should  not  be  dependent  upon  a 
contingency  so  vacillating  and  temporary  as  annual  enactments. 

Sed  iios  immeiisuui  spstitH  confecimus  a^qnor, 
Et  jsiD  teinpiis  equum  fumantia  solvere  collo. 

Tet  the  undersigned  cannot  close  without  remarking,  that  owing 
^the  Legislative  enactment  prior  to  1844,  the  Board  of  Regents, 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  were  so  far  as  within  their  means  or 
power  of  redress,  inextricably  involved  in  financial  embarrussment 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  only  source  competent  to  relieve,  the  Legis- 
lature— representatives  worthy  of  their  free  and  intelligent  constitu- 
ents. That  Legislature  more  than  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Regents, 
^  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved 
March  Uth,  1844.     This  act,  while  it  enabled  the  Regents  to  meet 
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their  contracta  with  professors  and  others,  and  thus  saved  the  profes- 
sors from  great  difficulty,  and  the  Regents  from  bankruptcy,  avoided 
the  train  of  evils  consequent  upon  the  ^eat  precedent^  the  general 
bankrupt  law  of  Congress.  A  repetition  of  either  law  would  be 
calamitous  and  unoalld  for.  The  act  of  February  28th,  1844,  pro- 
vides for  the  receipt  of  State  Treasury  notes  and  warrants  bearing 
interest  in  payment  of  principal  on  purchases  of  University  ]anda» 
and  had  the  two-fold  beneficial  effect  upon  the  purchaser  and  the 
University— of  enabling  Che  former  to  pay,  if  he  so  elected,  the  en- 
tire debt  due  by  him,  and  secured  to  the  latter  the  pavment  of  th« 
interest  thereon.  The  same  set  had  the  further  indirect  effect  t» 
leasen  the  price  of  University  lands,  and  yet  not  detract  from  the 
amount  of  the  interest  fund.  Upon  careful  enquiry,  it  maj  be  aa- 
nuned,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  C4xak  price  of  fjniversity  lands 
dnring  the  year  1845,  did  not  exceed  5-8  of  tVZ — that  is  t7  50  p«r 
sere. 

A  review  of  past  leffislation  and  its  effects,  must  convince  that  k- 
Ipslation,  whether  for  oank  charters  or  for  other  individual  and  sin- 
ister objects,  does  not  promote  the  genera]  public  welfare.  Every 
act  relating  to  a  trust  so  highly  beneficial  and  so  sacred  as  the  cause 
of  education,  it  is  hoped  will  be  approached  with  the  greatest  cireum* 
apection,  and  will  be  consummated  only  after  the  assiduous  delibera- 
tion recommended  in  the  accomplishment  of  another  object — 

Vos  ezemplaria^- 
Nocturaa  venate  oianu,  ver«ate  diurna. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information,  of  gentlemen  whose  judg- 
ment may  be  confided  in,  it  is  estimated,  that  internal  improvement 
warrants,  bearing  interest,  will  probably,  for  the  current  year,  not 
command  beyond  seventy-five  cents  in  ca»h,  for  the  dollar;  it  fol- 
lows that  University  lands  may  be  purchased,  in  cash,  for  nine  dol* 
lars  per  acre.  The  experience  of  the  past  sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  reduction  in  the  price  of  University  lands,  where  these  lands  are 
designed  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  cannot  matly  increase  tlie 
sales,  unless  indeed  the  reduction  should  be  such  as  to  bring  these 
lands  into  competition  with  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  non- 
resident land  holder.  But  such  a  policy,  all  will  agree,  would  be 
suicidal,  alike  to  the  University  and  to  every  benefit  anticipated  from 
its  present  fund.  If  the  Regents  of  the  University  be  permitted  to 
rely  upon  the  resources  now  provided  by  law,  and  those  provisions 
be  complied  with  by  purchasers,  which  it  is  confidently  thought  th^ 
will  do,  if  no  hope  is  extended  to  them  of  future  enactments  ror  their 
qpecial  and  inaividual  benefit,  the  Regents,  having,  as  is  h(^>ed» 
profited  by  their  past  errors,  will  take  care  to  limit  their  appropria- 
tions to  their  receipts,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  a  sale  of  Universify 
lands,  beyond  the  exigencies  of  ordinary  increase  of  population  in 
this  State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only  be  obviated.  Thus, 
this  munificent  fund,  while  it  shall  furnish  the  means  for  educating 
the  youth  of  our  State,  who,  at  present,  may  appreciate  its  benefits 
and  desire  to  participate  them,  may  be  handed  over  unimpaired  to 
endless  generations  of  the  sons  of  Michigan. 
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Believing  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  if  convened,  would  accord 
in  senUment  with  the  foregoinff,  howmuchsoever  they  might  have 
regretted  that  it  could  not  have  been  placed  in  abler  handn  for  digea- 
ioQ  and  arrangement;  the  undersigned,  with  thoae  whom  he  has  op- 
portunitj  to  consalt,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  University  lands  is  at  this  time  inexpedient,  and  would  result  in 
(he  lasting  diminution  of  the  fund. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  having  the  best  interests  of  that  State 
in  view,  in  which,  for  weal  or  woe,  he  anticipates  the  residence  of 
his  descendants — he  closes  with  the  liberty  ot  repeating  the  admoni- 
tkm: 

Pftrce— Btimalu;  et  fortius  utere  Ions, 
medio  totimmtts  ibis. 

This  year,  Adrian  Seminary  was  incorporated,  also  the  Clinton  In- 
stitute; (he  charter  of  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor, 
amended;  the  Owosso  Literary  Institute  incorporated  and  the  Yer- 
montvUIe  Academical  Association;  the  law  relating  to  the  Board  of 
eductaion  of  the  city  o(  Detroit  amended;  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  various  specimens  pertaining  to  mineralogy,  zoology, 
botany,  and  all  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  histoiy, 
be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  and  its  branches;  and  by  a 
subsequent  joint  resolution  they  were  authorized  to  take  possession 
of  them,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  properly  arranged  into  perfect  suits 
(sad  fractional  suits)  and  report  the  number,  quality,  character  and 
condition  thereof  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  exchange  specimens  (in 
case  there  were  over  ten  suits)  with  any  other  government,  institution 
or  individuals. 

The  pRiMARv  School  Law  was  amended  by  adding  a  provision 
that  the  district  board  should  not  in  any^case  build  a  brick  or  stone 
school  house  upon  any  site,  without  having  obtained  a  title  in  fee,  or 
a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years;  and  should  not  build  a  frame  school 
hause  for  wh\ch  they  had  not  the  title  in  fee  or  a  lease  for  fifiy 
yovs,  without  reserving  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house,  4c. 
The  school  laws  were  revised  as  they  are  found  in  the  revised  stat- 
es of  1846.  They  were  changed  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  revised  law  allowed  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  agt  of 
twenty-one  years  residing  in  the  distrist,  liable  to  pay  a  school  dis* 
ttiot  tax,  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting.  The  previous  law  gave  &e 
ii||ht  to  any  person  to  vote,  if  he  was  liable  to  pay  a  school  tax, 
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without  confiaing  it  to  the  district;  it  provided  that  whenever  a  dis- 
trict was  without  officers,  or  neglected  or  refused  to  hold  two  sue* 
cessive  annual  meetings,  the  district  was  dissolved.  It  did  make  the 
reo[ucst  of  five  legal  voters  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting.  The 
code  reported  provided  for  the  enutnercUion  of  c/iildren  at  the  countif 
poor  houses,  in  taking  the  census  of  the  district,  but  the  Legislature 
struck  out  the  provision.  The  clause  authorizing  the  raising  of  the 
fifty  cent  tax,  was  not  in  the  reported  code,  but  was  re-established 
by  the  Legislature. 


iH4r. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE    MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  FKLCU. 

The  total  amount  of  money  distributed  among  the  several  town- 
ships, during  the  year,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  is  t27,- 
925  72,  being  thirty-one  cents  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  and  exceeding  the  amount  of  last  year's 
distribution,  by  the  sum  of  $5,812  72.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
the  State,  between  the  ages  last  mentioned,  is  reported  at  97,658. 
Tho  whole  number  of  children  that  have  attended  the  common 
SGhools  during  the  year  is  77,807.  This  number  is  greater  by 
7,037  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  township  libraries  in  the  State,  are,  according  to  the  returns, 
86,998 

The  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  it  is  believed,  are 
such,  when  faithfully  executed,  as  generally  to  secure,  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory,  the  great  interests  of  education. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  all  the  benefits  of  oar  no- 
ble school  system,  are  found  in  the  want  of  punctual  attendance  on 
the  part  of  scholars,  and  deficiency  jn  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
To  correct  tho  former,  rests  principally  with  parents  and  gvardians. 
The  latter  is  an  evil,  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  and  difficalt  of 
correction.  Voluntary  associations  of  teachers  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion, have  given  an  earnest  of  much  improvement  in  this  respect. 
In  several  of  the  States,  Normal  schools,  having  for  their  object  the 
qualification  of  instmctors  for  the  great  work  of  education,  have  been 
fostered  by  private  munificence  and  legislative  aid,  and  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.     Teaching,  itself  an  art,  is 

Sroperly  made  a  subject  of  instruction.  The  mission  of  the  teacher 
emands  high  qualifications.  As  the  object  of  bis  profession  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  so  his  employment  should  be  considered 
most  honorable,  and  his  efforts  be  seconded  by  every  friend  of  tbe 
rising  generation.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  method,  if  any  of  a  pub- 
lic character,  should  be  adopted  to  raise  the  standard  of  exoelkoee 
in  this  important  department,  but  I  cannot  refram  from  recommend- 
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ingiL  to  your  consideration  as  a  subject  in  wkich  the  interests  ol  tk% 
public  are  deeply  involved. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  seventy. 
The  Faculty  consists  of  sev<;n  professors.  By  the  assiduous  labors 
of  all  connected  with  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  the  ad- 
vantages pertaining  to  education  m  the  higher  departments  of  litera- 
ture, the  arts  and  the  sciences,  have  been  enjoyed  to  a  degree  highly 
creditable  to  the  State  and  useful  to  the  community.  The  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  principle  of  free  schools  applied  to  an  institution  of 
the  highest  order,  is  here  presented.  Without  charge  for  tuition, 
every  citizen  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  Uberal  edu- 
cation. 

The  nett  proceeds  of  the  University  fund,  applicable  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  mstitution,  have  been,  during  the  year,  87,993  02. 

RRPORT  or  SUPERINTSNDXNT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  announced  that  within 
the  last  year  he  had  made  an  educational  tour  through  eighteen 
counUes  of  the  State,  embracing  chiefly  the  more  noithem  organised 
connties,  and  had  delivered  lectures,  attended  public  meetings,  par- 
ticipated in  public  discussions  and  co-operated  with  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation in  every  possible  manner.  The  result  of  his  convicti<xi8^ 
derived  from  these  labors,  was  that  "we  might  reasonably  hope  to 
achieve  what  had  been  accomplished  in  other  States,  and  more;  and 
that  all  we  had  to  do,  was  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end  and  diffi- 
culties would  disappear,  and  ere  long  our  brightest  hopes  be  real- 
i«ed.» 

The  formation  of  the  first  Txaohbrs'  Associatiost  was  annouaeed 

under  his  auspices,  being  in  Lenawee  county.     Another  was  formed 

in  the  county  of  Macomb.     A  Teachers'  Institute,  the  first  held 

in  the  State,  was  held  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  which  about  thirty 

teachers  attended.    He  recommended,  in  order  to  awaken  a  more 

general  interest  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  lead  them  to  feel 

&e  necessity  of  improving  the  primary  schools,  the  formation  of 

county  educational  societies,  the  object  of  which  he  explained  to  be, 

to  awaken  the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  real  condition  of  the 

schools,  and  to  point  them  to  the  means  of  removing  the  great  and 

duming  evils  that  existed,  and  to  the  meana  of  improvement  in  tli6 

"chook    All  the  organized  counties  of  the  State  were  visitei  by  him 

^th  the  exception  of  four,  and  these  he  proposed  to  visit  during  the 
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wiater.    In  most  instances,  the  result  of  these  vbitations  was  the 
orguiization  of  county  societies.    Of  these,  he  says: 

In  many  of  the  counties  auxiliary  town  societies  have  been  organ* 
iied  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  in  some  counties,  in  all  of  them.  Al- 
though in  a  few  instances  there  has  been  much  to  discourage,  do 
proper  notice  of  the  proposed  meetings  having  been  given,  and  no 
suitable  arrangements  having  been  made;  in  shorty  nol^y  appearing 
to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has 
been  far  otherwise.  In  several  instances  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged, finding  many  worthy  citizens  ready  to  co-operate  in  (his 
work,  and  disposed  to  second  any  efforts  that  might  be  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers- and  schools.  All  we  want  is  to  have 
community  awake  to  the  interests  of  this  subject  and  possess  a  seal 
U&at  is  according  to  knowledge,  and  the  work  is  half  accomplished. 
It  should  not  be  disguised  that  for  want  of  this  interest  some  of  these 
societies  have  not  held  a  regular  meeting  since  their  organisation. 
Thb  will  generally  be  the  case  where  too  much  reliance  is  plsced 
upon  foreign  aid.  Their  permanency  and  usefulness  must  depend 
upon  tlie  activity,  zeal  ana  discretion  of  the  friends  of  education  in 
the  different  counties.  •  *  « 

Public  attention,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  seems  to  be  somewhat 
awakened  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  common  schools.  Minj 
causes  have  tended  to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of  things. 
The  work  of  reform,  however,  has  scarcely  commenced.  These  so- 
cieties should  contmue  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  and  thus  keep  the 
subject  before  the  people.  By  this  means  the  growing  interest  win 
continue  to  increase,  and  a  better  organization  of  our  schools,  and  a 
general  improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to  them  will  be  the  r«snlt. 
It  has  been  speeially  mtifving  to  see  not  only  clergymen,  but  mem- 
bers  of  all  the  learned  professions,  and  men  in  public  life,  in  attend- 
ance at  a  great  majority  of  the  educational  meetings  I  have  attended. 
And  not  only  to  see  them  there,  but  to  see  them,  in  many  instances, 
actively  at  work  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  cause  upon  which  de- 
dend  more,  perhaps,  than  upon  all  other  causes  combined,  the  im- 
tnrovement  and  permanency  of  our  domestic,  social  and  politictil 
mstittttions. 

Among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  advance  the  subject 

of  education,  the  Superintendent  mentioned  particularly  the  ikflu- 

UNom  OF  THK  Press.    The  propriety  of  establishing  an  educational 

journal  was  again  suggested.     Of  this,  the  Superintendent  says: 

Should  such  a  periodical  be  issued  monthly,  or  only  quarterly, 
and  be  forwarded  oflScially  to  the  school  inspectors  of  every  town  in 
the  State,  or  to  every  director  of  a  school  district,  to  be  by  them  pre- 
served amon^  the  papers  of  their  office  and  transmitted  to  their  suc- 
oessors,  with  mstnicuons  to  have  them  bound  at  the  end  of  i.be  year 
and  placed  into  the  township  libraries  for  general  circulation,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  soon  be  regarded  a  very  profitable  mvestment. 
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TUt  wottld  opca  a  ready  means  of  communication  between  the  head 
of  die  school  department  and  the  county,  township  and  district  ofl&- 
cert,  whereas  we  have  now  to  rely  solely  upon  a  laborious  corres- 
pondence and  the  issue  of  circulars.  With  our  school  law  as  it  now 
TO,  should  a  journal  be  published  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of 
education,  as  has  been  proposed  by  an  association  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  it  must  depend  solely  upon  individual  subsciiption  for 
•nj^rt,  like  any  other  periodical.  With  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
which  is  everywhere  too  manifest,  we  could  hardly  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  journal  should  its  publication  be  commenced. 
Bat  even  should  it  be  sustained  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  me* 
dhiin  of  official  c(Nnmunication,  unless  brought  so  far  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Legislature  as  to  insure  its  regular  receipt  by  scnool 
iaapectors. 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

The  report  says: 

The  number  of  scholars  reported  within  the  legal  ages,  ^between 
4  and  18,)  is  97,658,  or  7,652  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 
Twenty-one  more  towns  have  reported  this  year  than  did  last,  and 
1^7  more  districts;  the  entire  number  of  districts  reporting  the  pres« 
ent  year,  being  2,'272.  The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  at- 
tended primary  or  common  schools  during  the  year  is  77,807,  or 
7,037  more  than  attended  the  preceding  year.  Two  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  male  teachers,  (26  less  than  last  year,}  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  9l2  71  per  month, 
exclusive  of  board,  being  73  cents  more  than  was  paid  the  preceed- 
ingyear;  4,336  female  teachers,  (108  more  than  last  year,)  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  95  .36  per  month,  ex- 
clnsive  of  board,  the  same  being  twelve  cents  more  than  was  paid 
last  year.  The  average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught 
by  qualified  teachers  is  five,  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

Last  year  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among  the 
tereral  counties  and  towns  of  the  State  was  $22,113  00,  the  same 
beiDg28  cents  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years. 
The  amount  apportioned  the  present  year  is  $27,025  72,  or  31  cents 
to  every  child  within  the  legal  ages,  the  same  being  $5,812  72  more 
than  the  amount  apportioned  last  year. 

The  late  tabular  returns  show  a  large  increase  alike  in  the  num- 
ber of  township  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  they  contain,  and 
the  number  of  districts  that  draw  regularly  therefrom.  According 
*o  the  returns  received  at  this  office,  last  year  there  were  only  208 
township  libraries  of  the  State.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  tw6  are 
feportea  the  present  year,  showing  an  increase  of  69.  The  last 
year's  report  represents  that  there  were  24,905  volumes  in  said  li- 
brwies.  Accoraing  to  the  report  for  the  current  year  there  are 
M»088,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  These  books 
tte  circulated  and  read  in  230  more  school  mstricts  the  current  year 
ttaii  they  were  the  preceding  one.         •  »  • 

20 
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The  law  has  for  sever ril  years  made  it  the  duty  of  iht*  Supervisor 
to  assess  a  half  mill  tax  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of 
his  township  for  the  purchase  of  a  township  library,  a  portion  of 
which  tax  may,  when  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  schools.  This  tax  has  been  raised  in-  only  220  of 
the  4'20  town**  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  a  fraction  more 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  number. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  **the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said  libraries." 
Inconsequence  of  a  misapplication  of  these  tines,  the  Legislature, in 
1844.  passed  "an  act  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  completioB 
and  disposition  of  iincs,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  recognizances." 

Notwithstanding  the  passa^rc  of  this  act  there  are  360  townships 
which  have  received  n  thin^  from  this  source  for  libraries,  and  only 
46  that  have.  Lc^nawee,  Oakland  and  Washtenaw,  are  the  only 
couoties  th:it  report  any  receipts  in  more  than  four  towns,  and  neither 
of  these  counties  reports  receipts  in  one  half  of  their  towns,  when 
these  moneys  should  bi;  distributed  equally  among  them  all. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the  previous  year 
were  renewed,  and  especially  as  to  that  portion  which  proposed  the 
election  of  only  one  school  inspector,  in  each  township,  and  the  sys- 
tern  of  county  and  town  superintendents.  Maternal  co*operation  was 
invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  desti* 
tttte  children,  and  co-operating  with  teachers,  encouraging  scholars, 
iSrc.  Common  school  celebrations  were  held,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendent,  were  the  means  of  much  good.  It  was  also 
deemed,  thus  far,  to  be  impracti  jable  to  do  much  in  this  State,  in  the 
formation  of  Teachers'  Associations,  or  the  establishment  of 
TxAcnsRs'  Institutes,  for  general  reasons,  alluded  to  in  his  report, 
yet,  he  observes  that  much  had  been  accomplished  by  the  extensive 
organization  of  educational  societies,  a  deeper  and  more  genera)  in- 
terest awakened,  not  only  with  teachers,  but  among  all  classes  of  cit- 
izens. 

The  main  design  of  teachers'  institutes,  the  Superintendent  states, 
was  to  impart  professional  instruction;  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
best  means  of  interesting  and  governing  children  in  our  primary 
schools,  and  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  impartmg 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued  there* 
in;  and  he  entertained  the  conviction,  that  with  the  interest  already 
begotten,  should  a  series  of  institutes,  five  or  six  in  number,  be  held 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  Stale,  they  would  be  well  sustained,  numer- 
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ously  attended,  and  proYu  highly  beneficial  in  their  influence.  The 
organization  of  a  State  educational  society  was  urged.  The  Iriends 
of  education  had  met  at  Chicago  and  organized  the  North  West- 
ern Educational  SociETY,  the  design  of  which  was  to  embrace  in 
its  operations  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  and  such  other  States  as  naight  be  represented. 

The  Superintendent  announces  that  during  the  past  year,  Uniok 
ScBooLs  had  been  organized  in  several  villages,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, large  and  commodious  school  houses  had  been  erected,  which 
constituted  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  village.  He  speaks  of  this 
form  of  common  school  organization  as  admirably  adapted  to  villa- 
ges and  densely  settled  neighborhoods;  that  they  combined,  when 
properly  conducted,  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  primary  school 
snd  the  academy  for  young  gentlemen  and  the  seminary  for  young 
ladies.  i 

To  the  statistical  tables  attached  to  his  report,  the  Superintendent 
prepared  notes  which  developed  the  facts  that  the  returns  of  school 
officers,  and  reports  of  county  clerks,  were  incorrect  in  many  or  all 
of  the  most  important  particulars.  Columns  were  not  footed,  or  er- 
roneously footed,  requiring  great  labor  in  re-examination ;  averages 
were  incorrectly  given,  or  not  given  at  all;  important  portions  of  the 
scbool  blanks  were  not  filled;  in  many  instances  reports  from  coun- 
^  were  so  erroneous  or  unintelligible  that  they  had  to  be  returned;. 
Sectors  from  fractional  districts  made  reports  wrongfully,  showing 
iQ  short  that  the  school  returns  were  in  almost  all  cases  so  inaccu- 
i^ly  made  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  general  conclu- 
sions with  any  degree  of  correctness  or  justice. 

NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

During  the  past  year,  Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Jo- 
Kph  Whiting,  deceased,  Doctor  Silas  H.  Douglass,  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  C.  Fasquelle,  of  modem  languages.  The  tlOO,00(^ 
<l6bt  had  been  reduced  966,150,  and  the  resources  of  the  interest 
^  had  been  adequate  to  meet  the  current  demands  on  the  treasury 
of  the  University. 

The  Regents  in  their  report,  which  is  short,  express  the  hope 
wfttthe  system  relative  to  the  University  fund,  may  be  considered 
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•as  permaneatly  isettlcd,  and  that  future  legislation  maj  not  i(Kain 
-diciturb  the  finances,  upon  which  alone  they  must  relj  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  that  literature  designed  by  the  original  grant  of  Con- 

* 

gress. 

BRA5XII£S. 

There  were  this  year  reports  from  four  branches,  vis:  those  at 
White  Pigeon,  Romeo,  Kalamazoo  and  Tecumseh,  in  which  were 
287  scholars,  126  of  which  were  fesu&les. 

REPORT  OP  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  the  following  genUefflen, 
Tiz:  Rev.  James  Inglis,  Hons.  Charles  Noble,  Wm.  T.  Howell, Sam* 
•uel  W.  Dexter,  and  Samuel  Denton,  was  as  follows: 

The  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  you  for  the  current  year,  pre- 
sent their  report  with  mucn  satisfaction,  in  view  of  the  whole  circtun* 
stances  and  prospects  of  the  University.  In  particular,  the  efikien- 
cy  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  students, 
are  such  as  to  inspire  public  confidence  and  courage — ^high  hopes  of 
4he  future  standing  of  the  institution.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  and  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  learaiog 
and  education,  that  in  every  appointment,  professors  have  been  ae- 
'Cured  so  well  qualified,  and  so  well  disposed  to  foster  its  infant  in- 
terests. The  zeal  and  devotion  of  its  early  professors  to  the  pro- 
anotion  of  these  interests,  demand  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  public.  Since  the  last  board  of  visitors  reported,  two  members 
of  the  present  Faculty  have  entered  upon  their  important  functions. 
One,  the  successor  of  the  Itmented  professor  Whiting,  and  the  other, 
a  professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric;  ooth  eminently  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  University. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  a  majority  of  the  board 
from  being  present  during  the  whole  of  the  mmute  and  thoroo^ 
^examination  which  preceded  the  last  commencement.  So  far  as  it 
can  be  reported  upon,  it  was  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  .circumstances  in  which  students  are  here  collected,  the 
studies  of  the  several  classes  should  be  of  so  advanced  a  character 
as  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  older  institutions.  But  in  near- 
ly every  class,  the  examination  gave  evidence  of  a  thoroughness  and 
exactness  of  teaching,  which  would  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of 
any  college.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
advanta^s  under  which  these  classes  seem  to  labor,  is  the  great  va- 
riety and  inequality  of  attainments  with  which  students  enter.  The 
consequences  of  this  were  apperent  during  the  examination  in  al- 
most eveiy  department  of  study.  Doubtless  it  will,  for  some  time 
be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  ad- 
mission to  an  institution  circumstanced  as  this  is,  but  the  importance 
of  a  more  thorough  preparatory  course  ought  to  be  kept  before  the 
|mblic.    A  more  liberal  encouragement  of  public  schoob  and  acad- 
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emiea  of  the  higher  order  is  demanded,  and  probably  a  revival'  and 
reiofcrcement  of  the  branches  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means 
of  Dromoting  this  objecU  A  comparison  of  the  qualificatioot  of 
stodents  at  present  in  the  University,  would  afford,  unequivocal  t«s- 
timonj  to  the  past  utility  of  this  part  of  our  University  system. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  express  the  gratification  with  which 
the  commencement  exercises  were  witnessed.  The  large  attendance 
of  citizens — many  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  State — ^gave 
eDcoura^ng  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
University;  and  there  was  probably  not  an  individual  of  the  many 
who  left  the  scene  of  this  literair  exhibition,  disappointed  or  dissat- 
isfied. A  gentleman*  whose  opmion  is  valuable,  remarked  that  he 
bad  rarely  heard  the  exercises  surpassed  in  point  of  thought  or  com- 
position at  any  of  the  eastern  colleges,  altnough  in  those,  the  com- . 
mencement  exercises  are  by  selected  speakers,  while  in  this  case  they 
were  by  all  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  without  distinction. 
This  was  probably  the  conviction  of  all  present,  whose  opportunity 
enabled  them  to  make  the  comparison. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  calls  for  no  remarks 
JQrther  than  the  repetition  of  the  well  \nown  and  urgent  need  of 
increased  accommodations.  The  library  and  museum  were  found 
in  good  order.  The  latter  is  being  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
remainder  of  the  State  collection,  when  under  the  superintendence 
of  Prof.  Douglass,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
last  legislative  session.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  collection  will 
^  be  increased  by  an  exchange  of  duplicate  specimens,  which  is 
being  arranged  by  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher. 

TEe  entire  management  of  this  important  interest  is  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  all  connected  with  it.  Tlie  character  of  the  tu- 
i&n  and  discipline  within — the  judicious  and  frugal  administration 
of  its  affairs  without — the  progress  and  promise  of  students  who* 
bave  enjoyed  its  advantages — and  the  increasing  number  of  its 
classes^all  speak  encouragingly  of  its  future  prosperity  and  influ- 
ecee.  It  is  thus  commended  to  the  confidence  and  tne  fostering  care 
of  the  State. 

LSOI8LATION. 

The  committee  on  public  instruction  of  the  Senate,  reported  a  joint 
resolntion,  for  adoption  by  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  cause  so  much  of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  to  be 
published  as  the  public  good  might  require,  to  be  printed  as  soon  as 
pnctieable  after  each  session  of  the  Board,  and  that  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  they  should  rep(»l  their  full  pro- 
ceedings for  the  year,  including  the  names  of  all  the  Faculty — thehr 
^diaries  and  duties — the  number  of  students  and  their  classes,  and 
*U  such  other  incidental  matters  and  subjects  as  might  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Legislature  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  propriety  of 
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the  course  pursued  by  the  said  Board,  and  the  people  at  large  prop- 
erly to  appreciate  the  character  and  importance  of  the  University. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  this  resolution,  as  thus  detailed  by  the 
committee,  through  their  chairman,  Hon.  N.  A.  Balch: 

1.  Your  committee  feel  that  there  is  an  unwarrantable  prejudice 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many  good  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this 
State  against  the  University,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Regents 
to  utterly  dissipate  and  banish,  by  properly  laying  before  the  public 
the  facilities  and  advantages  that  institution  affords  for  a  thorough 
education,  and  the  efforts  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  have  made  and 
are  making  to  render  it  not  only  popular,  but  useful. 

2.  In  view  of  the  rising  importance  and  ultimate  effect  of  our  Uni- 
versity, not  solely  upon  those  who  may  pass  their  halcyon  days  with- 
in its  consecrated  walls  and  be  made  the  recipients  of  its  final  honors, 
not  alone  upon  the  sons  of  the  affluent,  or  those  for  whom  genius  se- 
lects a  high  station  and  markka  bright  career,  as  many  suppose,  but 
upon  the  entire  character  of  the  whole  people  of  this  State  and  sur- 
rounding country.  It  seems  to  your  committee  that  in  advancing 
that  progress,  and  in  widening  that  influence,  a  labored  and  learned 
report  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Regents  annually,  would  be  of  im- 
mense utility. 

3.  If  the  University  of  Michigan  ever  arises  to  that  proud  emi- 
nence which  those  who  originated  it  designed,  and  which  your  com- 
niittee  verily  believe  it  will  ultimately  attain  among  kindred  institu- 
tions in  our  land,  it  seems  to  them  of  vital  importance  that  such  a 
report  should  be  annually  made,  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  University,  as  the  best  chronicler  of  its  origin  and 
progress;  and  no  other  course,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
can  preserve  for  posterity  many  important  facts  which  it  is  certain 
will  fail  into  oblivion  and  perish,  when  the  memory  of  those  who 
now  watch  wivh  anxious  care  the  interest.^  of  that  institution,  shall 
cease  to  record  them. 

4.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  course  recommended 
by  the  resolutions  offered,  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  present, 
but  of  ulterior  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  University 
itself  It  would  disarm  jealousy  of  its  sting,  and  suspicion  of  its 
malice.  It  would  place  the  requisite  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  thereby  cause  them  to  know  and  ft^el  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  University  are  secure  and  inviolate,  and  that  all  its 
affairs  are  transacted  with  skill  and  fidehty;  tdat  wisdom  presides  in 
its  halls,  and  integrity  in  its  cdui\cils. 

5.  Your  committee,  while  they  disclaim  all  idea  of  censure,  respect- 
fully submit  whether  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
is  of  that  character  that  will  best  subserve  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  University  or  such  an  one  as  the  people  might  have  reasona- 
bly expected.  Your  committee,  deeply  feelmg  as  they  do,  that  the 
interests  of  education  in  a  free  government,  and  to  a  free  people, 
are  paramount  to  all  others,  and  that  those  interests  will  always  find 
favor  and   support,  in  the  bosoms  of  philanthropic,   patriotic  and 
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efaristiaa  staleaoienf  and  belieyiog  as  they  do  the  meniben  of  (be 
honorable  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  such,  humbly  hope  the  foregoing 
resdudons  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  beneficial  results  designed 
to  be  obtained  by  the  resources,  may,  thereby  be  fully  realized. 

During  this  session,  Hon.  R  P.  Eldrsdoe,  chairman  of  a  select 
eommitteee  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject,  made  a  report  in  favor 
of  electing  the  officers  of  State,  including  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  by  the  suffVages  of  the  people. 

A  majority  of  a  select  committee  appointed  in  relation  to  a  further 
reduction  of  the  price  of  University  lands,  reported  that  the  existing 
laws  did  not  discriminate  in  price  as  well  as  value;  that  they  consid- 
ered the  fund  a  saci-ed  one,  and  the  interests  of  the  University  a 
paramount  object  of  legislation,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  interests 
of  all — the  poor  man  struggling  to  make  a  comfortable  home  in  a  new 
country,  as  well  of  him  whose  previous  efforts,  or  hereditary  property 
have  enabled  him  to  give  his  ofEsprmg  a  collegiate  education,  should 
be  promoted;  that  it  was  urged  that  enough  was  already  realized 
for  the  competent  support  of  the  University,  but  that  the  committee 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts  from  the  competent  authority,  as  the  repoit 
of  the  Regents  had  not  been  definite  on  the  subject.  They  proposed 
an  act  authorizing  an  appraisment  of  the  lands  with  reference  to  soil, 
sitaation,  timber,  <&c. 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Barstow,  George  Robb  and  L.  Bishop, 
a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  was 
^  before  the  Legislature,  respecting  an  amendment  of  the  law  reU 
*tive  to  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  From  this  memorial,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  subjoined: 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  organized  by  a 
law  passed  in  February,  1842,  upon  the  petition  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  freemen  of  said  city.  By  this  law  the  whole  city  of  Detroit 
was  organized  into  a  single  school  district,  and  the  common  council 
^  said  city  was  invested  with  the  power  to  assess  and  levy  a  tax 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  city,  between  the  ages 
^  five  and  seventeen  years,  for  the  support  of  free  schools  in  said 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the  city  was  divided  into  eight 
Jahool  districts,  and  was  in  all  respects,  subject  to  the  general  school 
l*w  of  the  State  then  in  force.  There  was  no  power  vested  in  the 
•Jid  city  to  levy  any  tax  whatever  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
»c  only  fund  for  that  purpose,  was  the  proportion  of  the  income  of 
«e  State  school  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  this  city,  which  up  to 
wiat  time  had  in  no  year  exceeded  $900,  and  had  generally  l^en 
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under  that  sum.  Besides,  even  this  small  sum  had  for  a  year  or  two 
peTioas  been  almost  entirely  lost  by  fiiilures  of  banks  witb  whisk 
it  had  been  deposited.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  wss, 
that  for  several  years  previous,  our  city  may  almost  literally  be  sud 
lo  have  been  without  common  schools,  or  any  public  provision  what- 
ever for  the  education  of  its  children.  For  two  years  previoas  to 
1842,  during  a  great  portion,  of  the  time,  no  common  scnools  were 
open  in  the  city.  In  a  portion  of  the  eight  districts,  schools  wen 
kept  open  from  four  to  six  months  in  the  year,  but  in  some  of  thsm 
district  schools  were  not  opened  at  all.  The  schools  they  opened 
were  kept  in  hired  rooms  by  verv  incompetent  teachers,  and  from  the 
flhortness  of  the  time  they  were  kept  open,  and  their  inadequate  sap- 
port,  were  almost  worthless. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  law  of  February,  1842,  wss 
passed.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  board  of  education  was  organ* 
lied  under  it,  and  entered  upon  its  duties. 

It  was  found  by  said  board  that  they  had  every  thing  to  create, 
and  that  a  degree  of  neglect  beyond  what  they  imagined  possibk, 
bad  existed  from  the  eaniest  period  in  the  history  of  said  city  witk 
vegard  to  the  all  important  subject  of  education.  It  wae  found  by 
them  that  in  a  city  where  Congress  had  given  the  most  unlimited 
power  of  disposition  and  arrangement,  where  in  fact  every  foot  of 
ground  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  public  authorities,  and  where  the 
■lost  unlimited  power  had  existed  to  appropriate  ground  for  public 
purposes — in  a  city  which  contained  10,000  people,  which  embraced 
mat  wealth,  and  which  had  been  in  existence  nearly  half  a  centu^, 
Uiere  was  not  a  single  lot  reserved  and  vested  in  the  public  or  dis* 
trict  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  education;  that  in  the  whole  citj 
there  was  but  one  school  house,  and  that  was  a  small  and  inconven- 
ient building  not  worth  over  9400,  erected  upon  a  leased  lot.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  furniture,  except  a  lot  of  old  benches  and  desks 
not  fit  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  A  lot  of  depre- 
ciated bank  paper,  and  a  very  poor  school  house  on  a  leased  lot^ 
completed  all  the  provisions  which  the  city  of  Detroit  in  this  en- 

Shtened  age  hacf  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
lich  came  into  the  hands  of  the  boaro  of  education  from  the  old 
districts. 

It  became  therefore  at  once  necessary  not  only  to  establish  and 
sopport  schools,  but  to  build  school  houses,  and  not  only  to  boBi 
sehool  houses,  but  to  purchase  lots  on  which  to  erect  them.  In  sbcnt 
BOt  only  schools  were  wfmtin^,  but  all  the  apparatus,  furniture,  bulo- 
ings  and  property  of  every  kmd  necessary  to  a  system  which  should 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  so  large  a  city.        •        •  • 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  Detroit  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  is  3,  506,  as  shown  by  the  last  school  census. 
The  eity  tax  for  the  coming  year  will  therefore  be  f  3,606.  If  to  this 
be  added  our  portion  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  .which 
may  be  estimated  at  $1,000,  the  whole  income  of  the  board  wiD  bs 
$4,606.     Of  this  sum  $500  will  be  required  to  close  up  the  building 
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and  ether  aeemmts  for  the  past  year,  feayhig  $4,006  as  the  net 
•Boniit  applicahle  to  the  support  of  the  syetein  for  the  next  year. 

In  order  to  show  how  inadequate  this  amount  is  to  support  the 
sshools,  and  also  to  appropriate  an  j  considerable  amount  to  the  pur** 
diase  of  lots  and  building  of  school  houses,  we  state  the  foHowin^ 
ftcts  and  estimates: 

During  the  last  year  we  hate  supported  twelve  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $2,800  for  wages  of  teachers,  of  $250  for  rents  and  insu** 
ranee,  of  $150  for  fuel,  and  an  estimated  sum  of  $S00  for  repairs, 
seats,  and  other  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  making  in  aD^ 
$3,400. 

These  schools  during  the  Isst  quarter  show  a  school  Kst  of  1,1^6, 
or  about  107  for  each  school  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  a  number 
entely  too  gpreat;  thus  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing^ 
their  number.  But  admitting  uiat  they  are  not  too  crowded,  the  in- 
trease  in  the  city,  which  is  orer  200  per  year,  requires  at  least  the 
addition  of  two  schools,  the  expense  of  which  will  be,  basmg  the 
estimate  upon  the  same  data  with  schools  now  in  existence,  $606  66, 
thus  making  an  aggregate  of  $3,966  66,  which  will  be  required  t» 
keep  up  our  system  during  the  coming  year,  without  appropriating 
a  smgle  dollar  to  school  nouses,  or  adding  anything  to  ihe  salaries 
of  our  teachers. 

Of  these  twelve  schools,  four  have  been  kept  in  hired  rooms,  yerj 
miall  and  inconvenient,  indeed  entirely  unfit  for  school  houses;  one 
has  been  kept  in  a  room  in  an  old  market  house,  whioh  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  city  as  a  market  house  and  had  been  fitted  up 
with  benches  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  school  room;  one  in  the  building 
owned  by  the  branch  university,  of  the  use  of  which  the  board  may 
at  any  time  be  deprived;  one  in  the  basement  of  a  church,  the  use  of 
which  is  gratuitously  given,  and  five  in  school  houses  erected  for 
that  purpose,  there  being  at  this  time  but  four  school  houses  in  the 
city  oesides  one  now  nearly  finished,  which  will  accommodate  th^ 
two  additional  schools  contemplated  for  the  coming  year. 

The  above  facts  are  stated  to  show  that  the  board  of  education 
^  not  and  cannot  have  under  the  present  laws  the  means  to  buy 
lots  or  build  school  Bouses  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  an  additional  fund  for  that  purpose. 

If*  in  addition,  we  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  our  ci^ — ^that  in 
tte  course  of  five  years  to  come  an  increase  of  1,200  to  1,60U  wiQ 
pr<4>ably  take  place  in  the  number  of  its  children  of  school  ages» 
which  must  render  necessary  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
achools,  and  of  course  of  houses  for  them  to  occupy,  and  recollect 
^  the  increase  of  tax  on  these  1,200  or  1,500  children  would  onlj 
Dea  sum  sufficient  to  build  school  houses  for  two  schools,  even  if  it 
^uld  be  all  applied  for  that  purpose — it  is  apparent  that  our  situation 
^th  regard  to  school  houses  will  be  constantly  growing  worse  and 
^^vne,  unless  we  resort  to  some  other  mode  of  getting  them. 

Another  important  view  of  this  matter  is,  that  vacant  lots  are  be* 
coming  scarce  and  are  increasing  in  value  in  the  city,  so  that  if  school 
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Mi  are  Doi  ■oon  obUinadt  there  will  be  gieat  diCeallj  ia  getting 
dieiii  10  ooayenienl  loeadoni,  and  miioli  higher  prices  will  bate  U> 
be  paid. 

The  experience  of  all  who  h«ve  reflected  upon  this  eubjeolk  will 
eoof  ioce  them  that  ihe  goodness  and  eflkacj  of  a  school  depends 
▼erj  mach  upon  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  (he  school  house. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  cities;  crowded  rooms  without  yards 
or  good  ventilation,  in  buildings  erected  for  other  purposes,  where 
bo^s  and  girls  are  thrown  together  without  even  the  convenieooea 
which  decency  requires,  are  not  only  unfit  for  ihe  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  school  room,  but  they  have  a  most  injurious  eflfect  upon  both 
the  health  and  morals  of  children.  We  can  never  have  a  system  of 
schools  worthy  of  our  city,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  to  occupy  hired 
rooms  instead  of  good,  well  ventilated  and  comfortable  school  hosaesi 
with  convenient  yards  snd  out  buildings  attached. 

In  view  of  the  facts  shove  stated,  we  recommend  that  sppticatioa 
be  made  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  passage  of  a  law  authoruing  the 
freemen  of  the  city  of  Detroit  to  vote,  and  the  common  counoil  (o 
assess  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  $1,500  in  any  one  year,  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  ofschool  houses  in 
aaid  city,  and  also  authorising  ihe  board  of  education  to  borrow  a  aum 
not  exceeding  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  the  same  purposes.  We 
esn  see  no  objection  to  vesting  such  a  power  in  the  people  to  tax 
themselves  for  an  object  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any  other, 
and  we  are  satufied  that  it  is  the  most  sacied  duty  of  the  Legi  Ja- 
lure  to  co-operate  with  the  people  in  the  great  work  of  universal 
education. 

As  a  matter  embraced  within  the  department  of  literature,  a  letter 
of  Mons.  Vattemare  was  lud  before  the  Legislature,  suggesting  ''the 
indispensableness  of  plscing  the  msnagement  of  international  ok- 
ehanges  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  University." 

A  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Representetives  topiovide  for 
leachers'  institutes,  and  the  committee  on  education  were  instmotod 
la  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  penalty  on  Snpervtsora 
who  neglected  or  refused  to  assess  school,  township  and  library  tax- 
ea;  but  these  subjects  received  no  further  action.  Acte  were  paaased 
incorporating  Adrian  Seminary,  White  Pigeon  Academy,  and  the 
Baisia  Lutitute^  An  act  waa  passed  providing  that  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  already  anthcNrised,  the  common  council  of  Detroit  were  em^ 
fowered  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  $1,600  in  any  one 
year»  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lote  in  the  city,  for  the  use 
ef  the  PuBLio  Schools,  and  in  the  erection  and  building  a  aohoo^ 
kettse  or  houses,  with  the  necessary  out-buildings  and  fixtnrea  on 
wkj  lot  or  lote  which  may  be  so  purchssed,  or  any  other  lote  owned 
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bjr  Ike  board  of  edncfttion.  or  which  thej  might  acquire,  the  said  tax 
to  he  devoted  to  no  other  purpose,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
ef  the  board  of  education.  The  board  were  authoriaed  also  to  borrow 
each  anms  as  they  deemed  proper,  not  to  exceed  95,000  for  the  pur- 
poees  above  specified.     This  act  was  approved  March  12, 1847, 

The  statutes  of  1846,  relating  to  schools  were  amended,  so  that  the 
&tribation  of  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be  made  by  the  first  of 
Maj»  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  A  joint  resolution  waa 
paved  authoriaing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  ooa« 
pile  so  much  of  his  annual  reports  for  1845  and  1840,  as  he  deemed 
aecesaarj  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  relative  to 
common  schools  and  to  distribute  the  same.  An  act  was  passed  and 
approved,  providing  that  so  much  of  the  annual  State  tax,  on  the 
several  rail  road  companien  within  the  State,  as  might  be  neoessarf* 
should  be  specifically  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
iatereat  on  such  sums  as  are  now  due  from  the  State,  or  hereafter  may 
be  due  to  the  UMivBasrrr  and  Prim aut  School  funds.  A  joint  res- 
eludoo  was  passed  and  approved  March  10,  in  relation  to  loans  from 
iM  Univeraity  and  school  funds. 


1948. 

xxTRAOT  moM  oov.  ransom's  mSSAOB. 

There  is  no  subject  paramount  in  importance  to  that  of  eommoa 
achool  edttcaiiou — none  that  has  a  higher  claim  to  the  fostering  cara 
•f  the  government  I  am  not  aware  that  further  legislation  is  neces* 
aary  in  relation  to  our  common  school  system,  unless  it  be  deemed 
expedient  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  for  tho 
adoeation  and  qualificatbn  of  teachera.  Such  institutions  when  prop- 
erty condocU'd,  have  been  productive  of  greet  good,  and  no  doubt  ia 
«DtertAined  but  such  would  be  the  result  of  their  introduction  into 
ear  State,  on  bein^  made  to  form  a  part  of  oar  educational  system. 
Bj  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  4,  1947^ 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  required  to  compile  so 
Boeh  of  his  annual  reports  for  the  years  1845  and  1840,  as  he  should 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  rela- 
iiva  to  common  schools  That  duty  has  been  performed,  and  tho 
'"compilation"  contemplated  by  the  resolution  has  been  made  by  thai 
aAcer,  and  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports  have  been  received 
farsoant  to  law,  is  426,  somewhat  exceeding  the  number  by  whieh 
leporta  were  made  last  year. 
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The  niisiber  of  achool  distriots,  from  which  reports  have  been  re- 
eeived,  is  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty — being  eighty-one 
more  than  reported  last  year;  and  the  number  of  children  reported, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  is  one  hundred  and 
^hi  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty — showing  an  increase  of  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two,  upon  the  number  returned 
in  any  former  year. 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  common  schools  during  the 
past  year,  as  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  several  counties,  is  eighty 
eight  thousand  and  eighty;  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventv- 
three  more  than  are  reported  to  have  received  such  instruction  tot 
previous  year. 

For  the  year  1846,  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned 
amonc^  the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State,  was  $27,925 
92 — wirty-one  cents  to  every  child  reported  between  the  ages  befbre 
SBentioned. 

The  amount  divided  the  present  year  is  S3 1,250  54 — thirty-two 
cents  to  each  child  entitled,  oy  law,  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fund. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  State,  during  the  year,  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  was  $13Q,5d  I  80;  $30,54:3  75  of  which  was 
applied  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  school  houses. 

There  are  three  hundred  township  libraries  in  the  State,  contain- 
ing forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes,  ae- 
cording  to  the  returns  of  the  past  year,  being  thirty  more  libraries 
and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- eight  volumes  of  books, 
more  than  were  reported  in  1846. 

These  libraries  circulate  through  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty -nine  school  districts,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  more  than 
have  participated  in  their  benefits  in  any  former  year. 

The  returns  evince  an  increasing  interest  in  all  parts  of  tlie  State, 
IB  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  of  education  generally.  In  sev- 
tunl  villages,  union  schools  houses  have  been  erected  at  an  expense 
raryinff  from  9800  to  $3,000,  and  a  greater  willingness  is  manifested 
to  employ  competent  teachers,  and  to  pay  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  services. 

The  increasing  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  University  eannot 
ftil  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  citizen  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  twenty-six  professorships  contemplated  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  institution,  seven  have  been  already  established  by  the  Board 
of  Begents  and  their  chairs  filled,  by  whom  instruction  is  given  in  all 
iffi  the  branches  of  literature  and  science  usually  taught  in  collegiate 
institutions  of  the  highest  grade. 

Of  the  seven  professors  appointed,  there  is  one  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages— one  of  the  modern  languages — one  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tunu  philosophy — one  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy — one  of 
logic,  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  history — one  of  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  one  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

The  Kbrary,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  vMuable,  of  its  extent,  in  the  United  States, 
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enbncing  as  h  does,  the  most  approved  ibreign  woifcs  in  the  several 
departments  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

Its  cabinet  of  natural  history  is,  also,  of  great  extent  and  ralue. 
He  cabinet  purchased  of  Baron  Liederer,  is  a  rare  and  rich  collec- 
of  foreign  minerals.  Besides  which,  it  has  an  extensive  collection  of 
American  minerals  and  fossils,  together  with  suits  of  specimens,  iUus* 
tatire  of  the  geology,  zoology  and  botany  of  Michigan,  affording  d- 
together  greater  advantages  to  the  student  in  natural  history,  than 
any&imilar  institution  in  this  country. 

The  success  of  the  University  thus  far  has  exceeded  the  expecti^ 
lions  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  The  number  of  students  now  be- 
longing to  the  several  dasses  is,  eighty-three,  and  that  the  number 
wjllbe  largely  increased  at  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding 
collegiate  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect. 

The  professors  have  been  selected  for  tneir  ability,  learning,  and 
high  moral  qualities,  and,  that  they  possess  tliem  all,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  diaohaigai 
tbe  yaried,  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions. 

The  finances  of  this  favored  institution,  are  also  upon  a  most  satii- 
faotonr  footing. 

A  debt  was  early  contracted  in  its  behalf,  for  a  loan  of  $100,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  which  has  been  reduced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  sale  of  portions  of  its  lapds  for  warrants  drawn  upon 
the  internal  improvement  f^d,  to  820,628  01,  and  the  net  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources,  during  the  past  year,  and  made 
available  for  its  general  use,  after  deductbg  interest  due  aa  the  bal* 
ance  of  its  debt,  will  exceed  |15.000,  about  half  of  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  for  dormitories 
and  lecture  rooms. 

Appropriations  are  no  longer  made  by  the  Begents  for  the  support 
of  branches  of  the  University,  and  instruction  is  continued  only  in 
&08e  at  Kalamazoo  and  Borneo. 

RBPORT  or  StrPSRIKTSNDBHT. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  report,  (being  the  twelfUi  annual 
report  from  the  office,)  the  Superintendent  laid  before  the  Legislature 
the  compilation  of  his  previous  reports  relating  to  the  condition  of 
primary  schools.  The  report  announces  the  formation  of  a  State 
educatioiial  society,  and  includes  its  constitntion  and  forms  for  oonn- 
ty  and  township  societies.  He  reports  these  associations  as  having 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  The  incorrectness  of  the  n* 
porta  of  school  offioers  and  county  clerks  is  again  alluded  to,  and  ex- 
Sanations  and  instructions  again  given  in  relation  to  them.  In  rela- 
Mon  to  the  relative  progress  of  the  primary  and  select  schools^  the 
Sopcriatendent  remarks: 


While  ihere  has  been  a  large  increau  io  tbe  number  of  »eholart 
attending  comnaon  echools,  there  has  been  a  oorre^pooHinj^  decrease, 
in  the  number  attending  select  schools.  Mndv  parents  who  are  snz- 
ions  to  siiurd  their  children  every  facility  for  improvement,  have 
withdrawn  their  patronage  from  select  scho  >ls.  h  iving  bi-come  saw 
isfied  that  under  existing  laws,  with  a  prof  er  intere»t  intheir  behalf, 
oommon  schooln  may  be  made  both  heller  and  cheaper  than  select 
■ehools  generally  are. 

The  report  dwells  at  great  length  upon  yarious  important  topics— 
Union  schools,  school  houses,  iheir  location,  architecture,  site,  coa- 
•tmction^  ventilation^  furniture,  seats,  desks,  and  everything  that  rt- 
lates  to  their  external  and  internal  arrangement.  From  the  compila- 
tion is  extracted  the  following  interesting  comparison,  between  the 
population  of  Michigan  and  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  regard  fta 
indiviiual  attainments  in  certain  particulars,  Ac: 

According  (o  the  census  of  1840,  the  totsi  population  of  the 
United  States,  was,  in  round  numbers*  17,000,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 6')0,00U  were  whites  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  oould  not 
Tend  and  write.  This  gives  one  white  person  over  the  a^  of  twen- 
iv,  to  every  thirty  one  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
Inat  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies  in  difiereot 
■tates,  firom  one  in  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  Connectieuti  to 
one  in  eleven  in  North  Carolina. 

If  we  exclude  all  colored  persons,  and  whites  under  twenty  years 
ef  age,  the  proportion  will  stand  thus:  In  the  United  Stntes,  one  tp 
every  twelve  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies 
from  one  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  in  Connecticut,  which 
■tands  the  highest,  to  one  in  three  in  North  Carolina,  which  stsnds 
the  lowest. 

In  1  ennessee,  the  proportion  is  one  in  four.     In  Kentucky,  Yir- 

8'nia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  each,  one  in  five.  la 
elaware  and  Alnbama,  each,  one  in  six.  In  Indiana,  one  in  seven. 
In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  each,  one  in  eight 

On  the  brighter  end  of  the  scale,  next  to  Connecticut,  in  which 
the  proportion  is  one  in  two  hundred  and  ninety  four,  is  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  the  proportion  is  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-oine. 
In  M^issachusetts,  it  is  one  in  nine^.  In  Maine,  one  in  seventy-two. 
In  Vermont,  one  in  sixty- three.  Next  in  order  comes  llitihigsn,  la 
which  the  proportion  is  one  in  thirty-nine.  There  are  twenty  states 
below  Micoigan,  and  only  five  above  her. 

But  even  this  estimate,  favorable  as  it  ia,  does  not  allow  onr  ova 
ilate  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  her  true  li^ht.  It  is  well  known 
Ihai  a  great  proportion  of  the  illiterate  population  of  this  8tat«>  is 
•onfined  toafewoountiea. 

In  Mackinaw  and  Chippewa  eonatiea,  there  is  one  white  per>oa 
ever  twenty  years  of  age  to  ev^ry  five  of  the  entire  population  that 
h  unable  to  read  and  write.    In  Ottawa^  one  ia  fourteen,    la  Cas^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eight  entire  connties  in  the  State,  in 
vhich,  according  to  the  census  referriid  to,  there  was  not  a  single 
vhite  inhabiti»nt  oyer  twenty  years  of  age,  that  was  un  ible  to  read 
and  write.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  Ohio,  also,  there  ai« 
aeren  sach  counties,  mnking  fifteen  in  these  two  States,  while  in  all 
New  England  there  are  but  two — (Franklin  in  MassachnsettSi  and 
Xssei  in  Vermont) 

There  m^y  al^  be  seleeted.  In  this  State,  thirteen  counties,  ris: 
Allegan,  Birry,  Branch,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Ingham,  IoDil^ 
EaUmasoo,  Lapeer,  Livingston,  Oakland  and  Oceana,  in  which, 
foUectively,  there  is  only  one  white  person  over  twenty,  in  four  thou- 
sand aix  hundred  .and  five  of  the  entire  population,  that  caunot  read 
and  write.  I'his  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  per  cent  hl|^i«r 
than  the  highest  entire  State  in  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  counties  of  Hillsdale,  Jackson 
and  Kentfe  there  is  but  one  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  that  is 
unable  to  read  and  write,  which  is  forty  per  cent  higher  than  any 
entire  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  single  exception  of  Connecticut. 

But  let  us  make  the  comparison  in  another  respect,  and  see  what 
piopoftion  of  the  population  of  different  States  are  receiving  instme* 
tioo  in  sehods.  Here  to  do  justice  to  Michi^jran,  we  ought  to  take 
Ike  eenaus  of  1 845.  and  the  school  returns  for  that  year,  inasmuch 
aa  our  achool  system  had  had  in  1 840,  hardly  an  opportunity  of  go- 
ine  laCo  operatioo  since  its  adoption. 

In  1840^  one  in  seven  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  attend- 
ed  school  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  1845,  the  proportion  had  in- 
creased, takrag  the  censua  and  school  returns  for  that  year,  to  one 
in  four,  in  this  respect,  there  are  but  three  States  in  the  Union, 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  rank  higher  than  Michigan 
stood  in  1846.  Their  UHmes  in  order  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  In  round  numbers,  the  proportion  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation that  attended  school  in  each  of  these  States,  is  one  in  three, 
lo  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it  is  one 
in  four.  In  Rhode  Island,  one  in  five.  In  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
each,  one  in  six.  In  Pennsylvania,  one  in  eight.  In  no  other  State 
is  the  proportion  more  than  one  in  ten;  while  in  ten  States,  it  b  km 
than  one  u  twentv  five.  Here,  again,  we  see  that  Michigan  stands 
high  on  the  list  of  States. 

In  two  of  the  New  England  States,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
sehohrs  Caught,  are  instructed  in  common  schools.  In  New  York, 
ibnrteen-fifteenths.  In  one  of  the  New  England  States,  only  fonr^ 
fifthft.  the  remainder  being  instructed  in  academieaand  selector  high 
sehoole. 

In  aome  of  the  Sontbem  States,  only  two-thirda  or  three-fourtha 
e(  the  entire  number  in  achool,  attend  common  schools.  In  MiehU 
tan,  foriy-aiz  forty-sevenths  of  all  scholars  attending  school,  receive 
ttMir  inatmetaott  in  common  sehbols.    This  ia  a  greater  proportion 
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than  in  anj  other  State  of  the  Union.  Ohio  ranks  next,  in  this  res- 
pect, thirty-six  thirty-sevenths  of  her  scholars  heing  taught  in  com- 
mon schools. 

In  the  three  thousand  school  districts  of  this  State,  there  are  up- 
wards  of  one  hundred  thousand  children  to  be  instructed.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises.  How  shall  we  provide  competent  teachers  for 
this  army  of  youth,  to  whom  are  to  be  entrusted  the  future  destinies 
of  the  Peninsular  State? 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed.  One  is,  to  invite  the  redun- 
dancy of  teachers  at  die  East,  and  especially  those  of  New  England, 
to  supply  the  educational  wants  of  destitute  portions  of  our  State, 
througn  the  agency  of  the  **  board  of  national  popular  education." 

The  other  method  is  to  train  i(p  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  at 
iome.    Upon  this»  only,  can  we  safely  rely. 

THK  UNTVERSITT  AND  BRANOUKS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
teport  of  the  committee  on  the  branches  showed  but  four  of  them  in 
existence  and  they  had,  after  a  careful  examination,  come  to  the  con- 
tlusion  that  appropriations  could  not  be  made  for  such  as  were  in 
existence,  or  for  the  establishment  of  others,  without  seriously 
trenchbg  upon  the  resources,  and  limiting,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
usefulness,  and  even  endangering  the  success,  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion. Since  this  period,  no  appropriations  have  been  made  to  any  of 
the  branches,  with  the  exception  of  $10  00  to  the  Romeo  branch,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  question  before  the  supreme  court,  as  to  the 
eoneUttOwnaUiy  of  such  appropriations.  The  reports  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of  Land  Office  showed  that  on  the 
30th  day  of  the  preceding  November,  the  debt  of  $100,000  had 
been  duninished  $79,371  99,  leaving  the  sum  of  $20,62?  only  re- 
maintng  of  that  debt. 

It  was  found  that  the  estimated  income  of  the  University,  after 
payment  of  the  regular  current  expenses,  would  leave  a  probable 
surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  building.  More  accommodation  was  needed 
for  students,  and  a  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms.  Urged  by  this 
necessity,  the  board  resolved  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing similar  to  the  one  in  use,  and  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  that 
purpose,  and  Major  Eearsley  and  John  Owen,  Esq.,  appointed  to 
tarry  the  resolution  into  effect.  This  had  been  done,  the  walls  were 
up,  tile  building  enclosed,  roofed,  and  covered  witii  tm  and  otherwise 
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pleted  at  a  cost  not  varying  far  from  the  appropriation.  The 
firnds  juBtifying,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  to 
coyer  other  expenditures  connected  with  the  building. 

A  superintendent  of  repairs  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  Board 
annoonced  that  the  institution  was  fulfilling  its  duties  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  the  Facultj,  and  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and  they 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  its  increasing  usefulness  and  future 
eminence. 

RXPOBT  OF  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  D.  Pibacs,  Hod. 

J.  Goodwin,  Rev.  C.  T.  Hinman,  and  Georob  E.  Hand,  having  been 

Bade,  in  common  with  the  other  gentlemen,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pieroey 

(first  Superintendent,)  who  had  incorporated  into  the  organic  law> 

<he  provision  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  board  annually,  it  may 

be  juady  presumed  to  present  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  outline  of 

(heir  intended  duties  than  had  thus  far  been  given  to  the  public.  For 

this  reason,  and  for  important  suggestions  it  containSi  which  may  be 

aaefiil  in  the  future,  it  is  here  given  in,  full: 

To  the  Superintendent  of  PvMie  Inetrudian: 

Sir — The  board  of  visitors  respectfully  report  that  they  assembled 
at  the  University^  in  August  last^  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  present  at 
the  public  exammation  of  the  classes,  preceding  the  commencement, 
and  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  University,  its  wants,  its  pro- 
gress and  its  prospects.  The  site  of  the  University,  being,  as  it  is, 
a  fine,  high  table  of  land,  commanding  varied  and  beautiful  land- 
scape views,  with  a  fertile,  dry  soil,  is  well  chosen.  Unfortunately, 
the  noble  forest  trees  which  formerly  tenanted  these  grounds,  (the 
^v  connection  between  the  present  and  the  past,  in  this  new  world,) 
had  all  been  destroyed  before  the  land  was  appropriated  to  its  pre- 
sent use,  and  their  stately  compeers,  a  little  way  remote,  onlv  seem 
to  admonish  us  of  how  much  we  have  lost  by  their  untimely  fate. 
That  which  first  most  strongly  arrests  one's  attention  upon  approach- 
ng  the  University  grounds,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees.  This  is  not  surprising  in  a  new  institution,  but  it 
demands  immediate  attention — prompt  action.  The  soil  is  strong, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  production  and  growth  of  trees,  as  the 
neighboring  forests  attest.  In  the  same  forests,  and  in  convenient 
proximity,  are  found  in  almost  every  variety,  the  trees  indigenous  to 
the  cUmate.  A  little  considerate  attention  now  given  to  ornamenting 
tbe  grounds  with  trees  will,  in  a  few  years,  yield  an  ample  harvest 
af  security,  comfort  and  protection.  A  considerable  numoer  of  trees 
have  been  recently  planted,  but  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  nearly 
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all  of  them  were  comprised  in  two  or  three  Tarietiet,  more  dietm- 
gutuhed  for  their  mpid  growth  and  precocious  devt  lopmrni.  thnn  fcv 
eymmetry  of  proportions,  benutj  or  petm^n«fncn  Hnd  which  will  in 
regulir  course  reach  the  ''sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  their  exi<teDoe» 
8<ioner  than  the  youth  who  assisted  to  plant  them.  A  puriiun.  st 
lensl,  of  the  trees  planted,  should  be  of  the  most  durable,  stAble  and 
stately  kinds.  How  much  of  interest,  comfort  and  enjoyment,  trees 
grown  venerable  with  the  Universities  they  surround  and  protect^ 
add  to  college  grounds  and  college  life,  all  can  Mttest  who  are  con- 
T«rsant  with  the  older  and  more  eligible  literary  instil utions  of  iba 
•ountry.  Cambridge  and  Yale«  stript  of  their  fine  old  shade  trees, 
would  be  shorn  of  half  their  attractions.  The  pursuit  of  learning, 
■sience  and  literature,  much  of  which  is  laborious  and  exhausting, 
should  be  made  attractive  by  the  highest  garniture  of  nature  sod  of 
art     The  highway  of  thought,  and  intellectual  development  and  pro- 

Cess,  much  of  which  is  parched  and  rugged,  should,  so  far  as  may 
,  be  refreshed  with  fountains  and  strewn  with  flowers.  One  of  tba 
appended  resolutions  of  ths  bosrd,  embodies  their  views  on  this  not 
mnimportant  subject 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  evidently  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  wsnts  of  those  departments.  Some  of  the  most  com- 
aaon  and  important  experiments  cannot  be  made  for  want  of  suitabb 
appaiatus.  This  deficit  should,  we  think,  receive  early  attention 
and  remedy.  However  important  buildini^  may  seem,  needful  ap- 
paratus and  books  aie  even  more  so.  The  brick  and  mortar,  of  whiek 
are  reared  the  stately  whHs,  can  be  of  little  avail,  without  inielligeBt 
aainds  within,  and  the  proper  appliances  for  communicating  that  in- 
telHffence  to  others. 

Tne  library,  very  considerable  and  creditable  in  extent,  is  valuabk 
and  excellent — but  further  additions  are  needed  to  keep  pace  witk 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  age. 

The  suits  of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology  ar^  uncommonly 
full  and  splendid,  and  the  other  departments  of  natural  science  are 
Ysry  rich  in  preparations  and  specimens. 

The  board  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  thst  the  examin^ition  was 
generally  well  sustained,  and  the  performances  on  the  day  of  com* 
mencement,  were  in  most  instances  of  a  high  onlvr,  creditable  alike 
to  the  young  gentlemen  who  participated  iu  them,  and  the  professors 
who  had  been  chsr^ed  with  tneir  eaucation  and  instruction. 

The  board  had  of  course  but  little  opportunity  to  know  or  judge 
of  the  discipline  or  details  of  the  government  of  the  University; 
but  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  discreet  prudent  and  salutary. 
Is  every  institution  of  lesming.  there  must  be  hystem,  order,  ruk^ 
subordination,  compliance  with  the  regulatiims,  cheerful  acquies- 
•ence  in  what  is  enjoined.  Whilst  there  is  much  occa<>ion  for  watch- 
fill  solicitude,  considerate  kindness  and  charitable  forbearance  on  ths 
part  of  those  who  sre  charged  with  the  immediate  administration  of 
Ihe  affairs  of  a  College  or  University,  they  are  aUo  sometimes  re- 
quired by  a  duty  which  their  responsible  po<*ition  imposes  a  dn^y 
which  they  owe  to  the  publis,  to  tne  parents  who  have  entrusted  ta 
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dMm  the  fldueation  of  their  sods,  and  to  the  jouth,  whose  fatvra 
bope«  and  proBpects  greatly  depend  upon  their  careful  traioiag  ai 
this  period  of  hfe — to  adopt  strong  measures,  and  perhaps,  in  aomo 
me  iD^iHDces,  almost  hordering  on  severity. 

Men  who  are  fit  to  be  placed  in  such  highly  responsible  stationti 
themsflveSf  upon  the  ground,  will  act  wisely,  and  a  healthy  publia 
•eotiment  will  sustain  them  in  their  action.  The  young  g<rntl«mea 
gathtji^d  into  an  institution  of  learnings  should  f«el  that  they  also 
btve  doties  and  responsibilities;  their  own  sense  of  propriety  will 
dicute  consideration  and  regard  for  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
tkir  parents  and  friends,  and  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  and  ezer* 
tions  of  those  who  are  expending  their  hard  earned  money  on  their 
•doeation,  will  prompt  tnem  to  peaceful  and  quiet  demeanor,  to 
]»octaality  and  promptness  in  their  lessons  and  recitati^s,  to  defer* 
enee  and  respect  for  tneir  teachers,  and  to  a  general  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  sustaining  a  wholesome  police  and  good  order,  so  essen* 
tisl  to  the  well  being  of  every  community,  whether  social,  civil  or 
Stertry.  Anarchy  in  State  is  worse  than  the  worst  government; 
ioarchy  in  institutions  of  learning  is  more  destructive,  more  fatal  to 
pvcgress,  than  any  other,  we  had  almost  Mid,  thun  all  other  evila 
put  together.  These  remarks  might  seem  uncalled  for,  butcaa 
leareely  be  deemed  out  of  place  when  it  is  remembered  that  everj 
isstitation  is  liable  to  such  trying  exigencies,  that  almost  all  have 
tseoantered  them  to  a  greater  or  lets  extent,  and  it  is  well  to  pro^ 
Moie  a  healthful  public  sentiment  on  a  subject  so  intimately  eonaeol- 
sd  with  the  welfare,  not  only  of  our  University,  but  also  of  our 
ttininaries,  academies  and  common  schools. 

The  honrd  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  whioli 
^7  attach  to  the  rank  which  our  University  shall  take  and  maintain 
"soogst  like  institutions  in  our  country.     That  its  rank  and  position 
f^m  be  high  amongst  the  highest,  sll  will  admit;  to  that  proposi- 
tion every  man  will  assent.     State  pride,  our  personal  wtsnes,  the 
niterest  which  all  must  feel  in  the  training  and  development  of  thow 
vho  are  to  become  our  religious  teachers,   who  are  relied  upon  to 
^Hfal  our  bodily  ailments,  who  are  to  make  and  administer  our  laws 
who  are  soon  to  manage  our  public  affairs,  all  combine  with  opprea- 
tive  force  to  show  the  great  and  absorbing  importance  of  this  mal- 
^r.    Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  dwell  upon  it?    Because^ 
^t  though  theoretically  admitted  by  all,  it  is,  we  fear,  practically 
<nrerlooked  by  many.     On  the  one  hand,  wo  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
^  of  all  who  are  immediately  connected  wi|h  the  University,  to 
^  fact  that  we  expect  much,  very  much,  from  them.    The  institn* 
fcn  is  well  endowed,  if  not  just  now,  certainly  prospectively,  witk 
^erately  good  management  of  ita  funds.    It  is  eligibly  situated; 
"has  started  in  its  eventful  career  under  favorable  auspices;  ita  po- 
|"^n  is  in  a  fine  rei^'on  of  country,  in  a  temperate  latitude,  in  n 
nenlthfal  climate.    What  Tale  ia  to  the  Statea  east  of  the  mouotaini^ 
^  University  of  Michigan  should  be  to  the  Western  Btataa.    Wo 
kope  for  much,  we  expeet  much— havo  we  not  a  right  to  espeat 
«uh?    Let  the  standard  be  fixed  at  ona^  so  that  the  pnmdaat  in- 
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•titatioQ  in  the  country  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  frateniiie  with  lu  at 
equals;  so  that  our  sons  shall  hare  no  occasion^  through  aspiradooB 
for  higher  attainments  or  higher  honors,  to  leave  the  halh  of  oar 
own  University  for  those  of  any  other  whatever.  We  call  upon  the 
Begents,  the  Faculty,  the  professors,  to  make  it  such  an  institudon. 
(nt  to  make  it  and  keep  it  such,  much  care  and  attention  are  reqai- 
site.  The  Regents  must  be  vigilant  in  looking  to  the  capacity,  the 
attainments,  the  reputation,  the  character,  the  manners,  the  habits, 
tbe  physical  vigor,  the  intellectual  development,  of  those  whom  thej 
•hall  select  for  instructors. 

We  call  upon  the  Faculty  and  professors  in  the  University,  and 
doubt  not  that  our  appeal  will  meet  a  cordial  response,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  important  posiuon  they  have  taken,  the  duties  of  vital  in- 
terest whicl^hey  have  assumed  to  discharge,  the  intimate  reladons 
tfiey  bear  to  the  honor  or  dishonor,  the  weal  or  woe.  of  this  com* 
monwealth.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  presume,  when  such  momentotu 
results  hinge  on  their  action,  that  tney  will  cheerfully  devote  their 
whole  time,  their  best  energies,  their  undivided  attention,  to  instruct- 
ing, enlarging,  developing,  giving  energy  to  the  minds  and  intellects 
of  those  placed  in  their  charge.  We  expect  them  to  make  our  Uoi- 
versity  a  distinguished  seat  of  science,  learning,  literature,  refinement 
Skud  taste — a  blessing  to  our  people,  a  proud  monument  to  them- 
g^yes — an  honor  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

But  to  have  the  University  accomplish  all  its  hiffh  destinies,  die 
State  also  has  solemn  duties  to  perform;  it  must  £EUtLfdlly  discbarge 
^  solemn  trust  committed  to  it  by  the  general  government;  it  must 
preserve  strict  good  faith  with  the  University;  it  must  husband  it£ 
reaources  and  revenues;  it  must,  in  no  case,  allow  political  consider- 
alions  to  make  merchandize  of  die  interests  of  the  University,  and  of 
de  people's  birthright,  the  privilege  of  a  free  and  gratuitous  edooa* 
ion  of  their  sons  m  its  halls.  For  that  purpose  the  people  of  die 
nation  have  nobly  endowed  the  University;  for  that  purpose  and  Uiat 
Mdy,  let  that  endowment  be  appropriated  and  stana.  Let  the  band 
that  for  sinister  purposes  would  lay  hold  of  that  or  any  other  fund 
•et  apart  to  the  education  of  our  youth,  be  palsied  in  the  touch;  let 
Ibe  tongue  of  him  who  would  thus  betray  his  trust  and  his  country, 
aleavc  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  board  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  great  importance  of 
a  full  and  thorough  preliminary  preparation  of  the  students  heXote 
being  entered  at  the  U niversity,  and  that  the  standard  of  scholarship 
^qvured  of  those  who  enter  the  University,  should  be  elevated,  aa  a 
prominent  means  of  elevating,  not  only  the  character  of  the  Unirer- 
aity  itaelC  but  also  that  of  inferior  schools  throughout  the  State, 
which  look  to  it  as  a  model,  and  grade  their  literary  character  ac- 
Mrding  to  the  rank  of  this,  the  leading  institution  of  the  State.  It 
was  very  apparent  from  the  examination  of  the  lower  classes,  that 
the  young  gentlemen  eomposiog  those  classes^  had  entered  upon  their 
common  career  at  the  University,  with  very  unequal  degrees  of  pre- 
paration. 

Some  evidently  had  been  but  ill  prepared  to  enter  upon  thou*  ooi- 
lege  oourse,  and  encounter  its  severe  and  rigid  routine  of  study,  and 
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ia  addition  to  the  diMounigement  and  inortificati<m  erer  attendaat 
vpon  inferior  scholarahip,  and  the  danger  of  overtasking  themselrea 
(omake  np  their  deficiencies,  would  realize  in  but  an  imperfect  de- 
gree, the  benefit  and  advantages  of  a  thorough  education.  This 
ssbjectcan  hardly  receive  too  much  attention.  It  enters  largely 
ialo  the  essence  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  educated  men.  A 
erode  and  imperfect  preliminary  education,  of  which  the  student  is 
himself  probably  ignorant  at  the  first,  is  often  the  occasion  of  em* 
bitteripg  his  hours  of  study,  breaking  his  spirits,  and  in  long  after 

Ers  is  fraitful  of  vain  regrets  that  his  happiness  and  fortunes  for 
have  been  marred  through  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  his 
early  instructors.     The  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  wide-spread 
in  the  Western  States.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  tha 
Sastero  Colleges,  in  reference  to  students  from  the  west     It  is  an 
eril  which  cannot  be  too  promptly  remedied.     In  vain  do  you  fill 
your  professors'  chairs  with  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  if  the 
yoQtb  who  resort  to  them  for  instruction,  must  be  fed  with  milk  in* 
stead  of  meat.     In  vain  may  we  look  for  a  high  standard  of  attain* 
Q6nt  in  the  graduating  classes,  if  the  standard  of  preparation  for 
eatering  upon  the  college  course  is  a  low  one — in  vain  shall  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Alumni  of  our  University,  when  they  meet  and  min- 
gle with,  or  confront  those  of  other  Universities,  stand  erect  with 
Mched  brow  and  bold  front,  conscious  of  the  plentitude  of  their  in- 
tellectual stature  and  developement — if  the  student  is  to  spend  half 
*^  time  at  the  University,  in  learnincf  what  he  should  have  known 
''aen  he  entered  it     Let  parents  and  guardians,  if  they  wish  their 
^  and  wards  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  see  weU 
^  it  that  they  are  properly  and  sufficiently  prepared  nt  the  outset, 
*oa  that  they  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  by  absence  during  the 
^ucge  course      It  is  said,  and  without  doubt,  truly,  that  many  por- 
BODS  of  the  State  are  destitute  of  proper  schools  and  seminaries  for 
|™ing  and  preparing  students  for  the  University.     But  the  absensa 
.   ^^h  schools  and  seminaries,  however  prejudicial  and  deeply  felt 
^5  we  University,  has  much  more  wide  spread  and  deplorable  ra- 
?™^  in  the  destitute  districts  themselves;  and  it  is  seen  in  the  very 
^rfect  education  and  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  more  favored,  and 
■naost  absence  of  education  among  the  less  favored,  in  such  commu- 
^*8.    There,  also,  the  common  school,  (that  nursery  of  thought 
^  intellect,  which  we  should  all  assiduously  cherish,)  droops  and 
^^ishes,  and  the  munificent  provision  made  by  the  State,  for  the 
^eation  of  the  whole  rising  generation,  serves  little  other  purposa 
!?°.j?  P*y  blockhead  teachers  for  entailing  their  own  ignorance  and 
^dily  upon  their  pupils.    What  an  evil— what  a  calamity— how 
^espread — ^how  diffusive — how  frightful.     How  can  it  be  remo- 
^— how  prevented?    If  our  common  schools  are  to  work  their 
PJnect  work  in  rearing  up  generation  after  generation  of  intelligent, 
_^cated  and  virtuous  men  and  women,  who  shall  be  ornaments  te 
wh*  k  k*^^  appreciate  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  and  privileges 
inteir         ^^P7>  ^^®  teachers  in  those  schools  must  be  themselves 
"*gent  and  properly  educated.    The  teachers  cannot  be  so  eduea- 
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or  braoehes  of  the  Univenity»  to  fill  the  wide  inteiTeoing  ep«oe  be* 
tween  the  eommoa  school  and  the  Unirereitj.  HchooU  of  tnis  hi^ 
order  should  be  found  in  everj  county — ^jea,  as  &r  as  may  be,  m. 
•rery  town— that  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  whole  populatisQ^ 
male  and  female.  In  New  England,  such  schools  and  seminarisi 
are  found  in  almost  every  town  and  village.  Is  it  wonderful  thst  t 
population,  reared  under  such  auspices,  should  be  intelligenti  effee- 
iive  and  prosperous? 

Mew  York  has  for  man^  years  past,  emulated  New  England,  is 
hs  liberal  and  varied  provisions  for  diflfusing  education  and  knowledge 
among  the  masses  of  her  multitudinous  population.  She  has  alio 
within  a  few  years  past,  established  a  State  Normal  School,  whiek 
has  excited  the  strongest  interest  and  countenance  throughout  thik 
State.  Michigan  ue^  not  be  far  behind  her  elder  and  more  advan- 
eed,  but  not  more  forward  sisters.  She  has  accessible  and  quite 
within  her  reach,  an  ample  fund  to  supply  the  wide  chasm  in  her 
•ducationAl  system,  now  found  to  exist  oetween  her  common  schoob 
and  the  Uaiversity.  It  is  not  by  abstracting  from  either  the  eommoa 
school  or  the  Uaiversity  funds;  neither  of  these  are  more  ample  thai 
are  needed  in  their  appropriate  and  respective  spheres,  aad  to  ao- 
•omplish  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  respectively  appro- 
priated and  designated  by  the  munincent  donor,  the  General  Gorera- 
ment.  But  we  have  certain  salt  spring  lands,  which  though  not  now 
subject  to  sale,  no  doubt  Congress  would  cheerfully  authorize  us  to 
sell  and  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  We  confidently  believe  that 
in  no  other  way  could  those  lands  be  so  wisely  or  use&lly  appropri- 
ated; and  in  that  faith  we  have,  in  a  subjoined  resolution,  recom- 
mended that  the  Legislature  take  immediate  measures  to  appropiri- 
ate  the  State  ^alt  spring  lands  to  that  object.  No  other  appropni- 
tion  of  those  lands  could  effect  such  wide-spread  and  continuing 
results*— could  do  so  much  to  humanite  and  elevate  society  in  oar 
midst — to  give  a  healthful  and  vigorous  tone  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  masses  of  our  community.  We  propose  that  thej 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  a  State  nor- 
Mai  school,  branches  of  the  University,  academies,  high  schools  and 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  of  a  high  order,  throughout  the  State. 
A  large  fund  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  so  distributed  and  appro- 
priated annually,  and  with  the  best  result&  The  normal  school  should 
DO  a  model  institution,  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  teacbeif 
far  the  inferior  schools.  With  this  assistance  and  encouraffement» 
Ihs  branches  of  the  University^  which  have  languished  or  hecoms 
dormant^  would  be  speedily  revived — high  schools,  academies,  and 
other  seminaries  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  would  spriag 
wp,  and  ^ve  a  new  impulse  to  education  and  mind,  throughout  dM 
fitote.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  schools  snd  seminanei 
for  training  and  preparing  the  sons  of  our  soil  for  the  Universitv,  n 
smeh  manner  that  they  may  there  pursue  the  liberal  arts,  with  pleas- 
wrs  to  themselves  and  credit  *.  to  tne  State;  and  thus  shall  a  ^^^^f^ 
spring  up  from  our  midst»  who,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  at  too 


hv,  or  ill  dM  professor's  chair,  or  in  the  halls  of  CoDgress,  shall 
Mtaio  the  honor  of  the  State,  and  proudly  manifest  the  high  tone 
■d  eharaeter  of  oar  institutions  of  learning.  Such  demonstrations 
«6  serer  fail  of  producing  conviction.  And  it  is  thus  we  must  raise 
ip»ednoate  and  qualify  our  youth  for  public  life,  if  we  would  be  re* 
ipeeted  by  others,  or  successfully  maintain  our  own  rights  and  dig- 
■tjr.  And  while  these  branches  of  the  UDiversitv,  high  schools  and 
MunaritfS,  would  spring  up  thickly  throughout  the  State,  supplying 
tlte  UDtrersity  liberally  with  students,  the  University  on  its  psr^ 
foold  farDi:sh  its  supply  of  finished  scholars  for  preceptors  and  in- 
traetors  in  those  brancnes.  Seminaries  and  high  schools,  which  im 
their  time,  would  raise  up,  train  and  prepare  large  numbers  of  com- 
petent and  highly  educated  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  which 
voold  constantly  keep  that  first  and  most  important  department  of 
p^palar  education,  in  healthful  activity  and  vigor. 

Thus  the  reflex  influence  of  the  common  schools  on  the  Untver- 
Bty,  lod  the  University  on  the  common  schools,  would  be  beauti- 
hUj  iiliutrated,  and  constantly  seen  and  felt  No  one,  because  his 
Ml  was  Dot  at  the  University,  would  feel  that  he  was  nol  receiving 
ttj  benefit  from  it  since  any  man  who  had  children  in  the  commoa 
Kbool,  wonld  be  receiving  an  annual  installment  from  the  Universitj 
hod. 

la  the  intermediate  schools  and  seminaries,  also,  our  youth  in 
jvge  nambers,  whose  circumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  en- 
joy the  higher  instruction  of  the  University,  (Scot-free,  as  it  is  to  all 
ws  9008  of  Michigan,  who  will  come  and  partake  of  it,^  might  ob- 
^.  if  not  a  finished,  cert«inly  a  highly  valuable  and  practical  edu- 
titioD  in  almost  all  departments  of  instruction — and  these  privil^;es 
^d  be  extended  alike  to  male  and  female.  Education  of  a  higher 
•rder  and  refinement  would  thus  be  diffused  through  our  whole  pop- 
ilttioQ.  What  a  contrast  would  such  a  picture  present  to  the  state 
^  thiog;t  we  now  see  around  us.  Then  might  the  Peninsular  State 
^i  a  aystem  of  public  and  popular  education  within  her  limits 
^n  perfect  in  itself,  more  munificently  endowed  and  more  liberally 
^fnioistered  than  any  other  in  these  U'nited  States. 

^  few  years  of  progress  and  development,  under  such  a  systenit 
VQsld  Quike  Michigan  one  of  the  noblest  States  of  the  Union. 

LBOISLATIOV. 

TarioQs  propositions  came  before  the  Legislature  for  legisla&Ni 
><litiBg  to  schools,  among  which  was  one  for  establishing  « aa- 
|Ms  department  at  the  University  for  teachers;  also  for  providing 
Ir  the  mstmction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  also  for  amending 
k  laws  so  as  take  off  all  restrictions  as  to  the  raising  of  money  Cmt 
^"iUing  school  hoosea;  for  establishing  temporary  Normal  schools 
v^hers*  institates;  for  a  change  of  the  law  so  that  the  mill  tax 
*tkl  be  raised  by  vote  of  townships.    The  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro* 
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▼iding  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Uniyennty  should  be  estab- 
lished as  a  State  Normal  school;  but  none  of  these  became  laws,  ex- 
o«pt  that  providing  for  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  char- 
ter was  granted  to  Howell  Academy;  to  Leoni  theological  institute' 
to  Leoni  seminary;  to  Olivet  institute. 

The  school  law  was  amended  so  that  the  qualified  voters  of  any 
district  mighty  at  their  annual  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  distnct,  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  doUar  a  scholar  for 
every  scholar  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
year,  for  the  support  of  schools,  to  be  levied  and  collected  like  other 
township  taxes. 
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XXT&ACT  FROM  GOV.  RANSOM's  MESSAGB 

The  laws  by  which  our  common  schools  are  regulated,  it  is  believed, 
require  no  change.  None  perhaps  could  be  devised  which  would 
more  effectually  secure  the  great  object  in  view,  than  those  now  ia 
force.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is 
which  most  of  the  important  and  interesting  topics  connected  with 
our  educational  system  are  fully  discussed,  will  be  laid  before  yoi 
in  due  time. 

No  subject  should  more  earnestly  engage  your  attention  than  that 
of  common  school  education. 

The  number  of  ^children  reported  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  117,952,  being  9,822  more  than  have  been  re- 
turned  in  any  previous  year.  The  whole  number  that  have  attended 
common  schools  during  the  year  is  98,044,  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  more  than  attended  last  year. 

The  amount  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  past  year,  was 
932,605  20,  thirty  cents  to  each  child  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years. 

The  amount  of  the  mill  tax  for  the  township  libraries,  and  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  was  $15,020  44,  which  is  more  than  double  tht 
amount  heretofore  raised  for  that  purpose  in  any  one  year. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  vote  of  the  people  for  the  support 
of  schools  at  the  last  annual  township  meetings  was  911,346  11. 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  hitherto  raised  for  such  purposes. 

The  amount  of  money  actually  distributed  among  the  several  coun- 
ties and  townships  of  tne  State,  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the 
past  year,  from  the  three  sources  mentioned,  was  $11,970  14  mon 
than  for  any  proceeding  year. 
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Tht  sum  toUil  of  all  school  lands  sold  vp  to  (his  time,  reported  by 
AieGoBUQifisioner  of  theLand  OfiSce,  was  111426  acres.  Oter 
ose-lbarth  of  this  had  been  sold  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  total  amount  of  all  University  lands  sold  up  to  this  date  was 
20,300.54  acres,  which  taken  from  the  whole  amount  selected  (44,- 
416.31  acres,)  left  a  balance  on  hand  subject  to  sale  of  24,106.77 
seres. 

BSFORT  OV  SUPBaiirrXllDKKT. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  states  that  during  the  eumtA 
year,  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  active  labors 
ibroad,  attending  educational  meetings,  conducting  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  co-operating  with  the  friends  of  education.  He  speaks  o^ 
iikese  labors  as  being  highly  useful,  and  that  increased  interest  had 
been  aroused  by  these  meansi  by  the  labors  and  aseal  of  the  christiaii 
nunistry,  by  educational  societies,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  press. 
He  again  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal. 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  embraees  the  duties 
of  county  clerks,  he  observes  that  these  o£Scers  have  repeatedly  ez- 
pesaed  the  hope  that  the  Legislature  would  provide  for  the  regular 
aanual  distribution  of  the  reports  of  this  office,  to  county  cleiia 
Khool  inspectors,  and  directors  of  school  districts.  It  was  thought 
to  be  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence  of  an  educational 
periodical,  the  annual  reports  constitute  the  principal  and  well  nigh 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  Superintendent  could  commu- 
nicate  with  local  officers,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  they  hope 
to  derive  information  in  relation  to  the  wishes  and  recommendations 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  diflerenl 
parts  of  the  State.  The  following  extract  shows  the  progress  of  the 
aohook 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Under  this  head,  in  the  reports  from  this  department  for  formev 
years,  are  statements  which  show  a  marked  improvement,  from  year 
to  year,  in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  the  number  of  scholars  thai 
attend  them,  the  number  of  visits  they  receive  from  district  and  town- 
ship school  officers,  the  number  and  size  of  township  libraries,  the 
extent  of  their  circulation,  etc.,  etc. 

By  examining  the  reports  received  at  this  office  for  the  last  school 
year,  and  comparing  them  with  the  reports  for  preceeding  years,  H 
vill  be  seen  that  our  system  of  public  mstruction  is  still  gainmg  upoR 
ihe  eonfidence  of  the  public  and  rapidly  increasing  m  usefulness. 
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The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports  have  been  reoeired 
for  the  past  school  jear,  is  442 — 17  more  than  reported  the  preceed- 
ing  year.  The  number  of  school  districts  reported,  is  8,671,  which 
is  129  more  than  have  reported  in  any  former  year.  Of  this  number, 
2|648  have  maintained  schools  taught  by  qualified  teachers,  the 
constitutional  term.  This  shows  an  increase  of  1Y7  over  former 
years.  The  number  of  children  reported  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  is  117,952,  the  same  being  9,822  more  than 
have  been  reported  for  any  former  year.  The  whole  number  that 
have  attended  school  during  the  year,  is  98,044,  which  shows  an 
advance  of  9,964  over  all  former  years. 

While  there  has  been  an  increaw  in  the  wages  paid  *'  qualified 

teachers,*'  there  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 

^  of  months  the  schools  of  the  State  have  been  taugnt  by  unqualified 

teachers,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  more  ihnxideven  years;  and 

a  edrreaponding  decrease  in  the  wages  paid  them. 

The  interest  of  the  primary  school  fond  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties  and  townships  of  the  State  in  May  last,  was  $32,605  20, 
the  same  being  80  cents  to  every  child  reported  within  the  legal 
ages,  and  an  mcrease  over  former  years  of  $1,330  46.  For  the 
preceding  year,  the  apportionment  was  3d  cents  to  every  child  re- 
ported between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  This  shows  a 
Killing  off  of  two  cents  in  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  scholar, 
which  was  caused  by  a  greater  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars,  than  in  the  amount  apportioned  from  this  fund — a  cir- 
cumstance which  it  is  not  probable  will  ever  occur  again;  for  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund  will  be  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  several 
years  to  come. 

The  amount  of  the  mill  tax  for  township  libraries  and  the  support 
of  schools,  is  815,020  44,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  amount 
heretofore  raised  in  any  one  year. 

The  amount  of  tax  voted  by  the  people  for  the  support  of  schoolSf 
at  the  last  annual  township  meetings,  is  911,346  1 1,  which  is  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  heretofore  raised  for  said  purpose. 

The  amount  of  public  money  actually  distributed  among  the  sev- 
eral counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools 
during  the  past  year,  from  the  three  sources  just  named,  is  911,970- 
14  more  than  for  any  former  year. 

It  was  staled  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  Department,  that 
while  there  had  been  a  large  increcue  in  the  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending common  schools,  there  had  been  a  corresponding  decrease  tn 
{he  number  attending  sdect  schools.  This  fact  shows  that  while  oar 
common  schools  are  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
liCfOnr  select  schools  are  losing  patronage. 

This  two-fold  method  of  showing  the  superiority  of  common  schools 
when  judiciously  managed  and  properlv  improved,  over  select 
schools  as  they  ordinarily  exist,  is  now  still  more  manifest  than  ever 
before. 
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Buring  the  last  year,  the  increa$e  in  the  number  attending  conmon 
teboola  has  been  nearly  ten  thousand,  as  we  have  already  seen;  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  attending  select  schools,  has  been  upwards 
of  one  hundred. 

The  reports  show  that  there  are  845  township*  libraries  in  the  Statei 
eontaining  in  all,  58,203  volumes,  which  is  an  increase  of  45  town- 
ships, and  14,277  volumes,  during  the  past  year. 

Amendments  to  the  school  laws  were  proposed,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  fuel,  so  as  to  authorize  the  districts  to  vote  a  tax  therefor; 
it  was  recommended  that  districts  should  be  authorized,  where  there 
were  one  hundred  or  more  scholars,  to  raise  any  amount  of  tax  they 
please  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  such  a  provision  being,  in  the 
opimon-of  the  Superintendent,  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  Union 
Schools.  It  was  further  recommended  that  section  137  of  the  law, 
shoald  be  repealed.  It  was  also  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
iateadent.  that  with  our  age  as  a  Stale,  and  the  advancement  we  had 
made  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  that  teachers'  insti* 
tates,  under  the  circumstances,  were  preferable,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  single  State  normal  school.  For  the  holding  of  such  institutes* 
it  was  suggested  that  the  expenses  attending  them  should  be  provi- 
ded for.     The  Superintendent  (Mr.  Mayhew,)  says: 

Some  have  proposed  raising  it  by  contributions  from  the  citizens  of 
places  where  sessions  may  be  held.  But  this  would  be  a  heavy  tax; 
and  especially  where  the  citizens  of  a  place  ofiPer  to  board  the  teach- 
ers in  attendance.  Qratuitous  board,  as  has  been  offered  in  several 
places,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  more  than  could  ordinarily 
be  expected.  Others  have  proposed  that  the  teachers  in  attendance 
be  required  to  pay  a  specific  sum.  But  this  might  exclude  many 
worthy  persons  who  are  unable  to  spare  the  necessary  amount  from 
the  small  sum  they  have  received  for  their  services  as  teachers. 
Others  still  propose  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  to  meet  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  Institute  in  each  county,  by  a  county  tax.  But  if 
(hie  method  were  desirable,  it  is  not  practicable.  The  number  of 
ieaehers  that  wuuld  attend  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  such 
an  undertaking  in  some  of  the  new  counties.  It  would  moreover  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  persons  to  carry  forward  so  many  Institutes  at  the 
aame  time.  The  plan  proposed  is  a  medium  between  county  insti- 
iates  and  a  State  normal  school,  combining  to  a  great  degree  the 
sid^antages  of  both,  without  the  inconveniences  of  either.  I  would 
cecommend  that  the  expense  of  providing  a  board  of  instruction,  be 
met  in  this  way:  Authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
ta  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  necessary  sum, 
la  be  paid  from  the  annual  income  of  the  primary  school  fund* 
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A  eiroolar  was  iMaed,  proposlag  the  holding  of  a  series  of  Ibb^- 
tales  very  nearly  on  this  plaQ»  in  reply  to  which,  the  Superintendent 
received  very  encouraging  communications.  Several  sessions  were 
subsequently  held.  The  Buperintendent  thus  speaks  of  Uvioi 
Schools: 

This  deservedly  popular,  aud  emineutly  useful  form  of  eommoD 
school  organization,  was  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  in  the 
last  annual  report  from  this  dep:>rtment,  commencing  at  the  one 
hundred  and  first  page.  Their  nature  and  advantages  are  there 
somewhat  fully  presented.  This  class  of  institutions^  which  may  be 
made  to  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  the  ordinary  couifflon 
school  and  the  State  University,  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  con6deDoe 
of  the  public.  Those  already  establishedt  have  generally  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  iheir  founders.  Some  of  them  have  already  s(r 
tained  a  standing  rarely  equalled  by  the  academical  institutions  of 
the  older  States.  Large,  commodious,  and  beautiful  edifices  have 
been  erected,  in  quite  a  number  of  villoges,  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  schools.  These  school  houses  frequently  occupy  the  mosi 
eh^ble  sites  in  the  villages  where  they  are  located.  I  am  happj  io 
bemg  able  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  laic  capitol  of  our 
State  having  been  fitted  up  at  much  expense,  was,  in  Jane  last,  opeoed 
as  a  common  school  house;  and  thnt,  in  that  house,  is  maintained  a 
free  school,  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  ornamt^nt  of  the  city  of 
the  Straits. 

The  Superintendent  cx>nclude8  this,  hisi  last  report  to  Che  I^gi*!** 

tare,  as  follows: 

The  citizens  of  our  State  may  well  be  proud  of  the  unparalleled 
success  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  doon  of  our  im* 
proved,  and  rapidly  improving  common  schools,  are  open  to  all.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  these  institutions,  increases  several  thousaBd 
from  year  to  year.  In  round  numbers,  ten  tkotuand  mon  of  tbe 
youth  of  our  State  drank  at  these  fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture— of  domestic  and  social  happiness— of  State  and  nattonal 
prosperity — during  the  last  year,  than  in  any  former  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  blessings  of  our  State  University,  which,  like  oar 
common  schools  is  alike  open  to  all,  are  sought  and  enjoyed  by  si 
mcreasing  number  of  the  young  men  of  our  State,  who  maj,  st 
home,  enjoy  well-nigh  all  the  literary  privileges  afibrded  intheoldsr 
States. 

REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

This  report  embraced  the  condition  of  the  Univxrbitt,  as  to  iii 
sxpenditures,  in  detailed  nnd  tabular  form,  the  whole  amount  ex- 
pended for  building  purposes,  from  January  8th,  1847,  to  Oototo 
3d,  1846,  being  $16,360  00. 
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MBDIOAL   DBFAETUUrr. 

The  Board  announce  that  incipient  measures  had  been  adopted 
§K  the  organization  of  a  mkoioal  defabtmxvt,  by  consUtuting  three 
piofiBaaorships.  viz:  one  of  anatom r,  charged  with  the  duties  also  ap- 
pertaining to  8X)ecial  and  surgical  akatomt — one  of  materia  msdioa, 
•harged  also  with  the  duties  appertaining  to  puarm Aor  and  mbdical 
/VBiBPBUDBNOB — and  one  of  the  pbaoticb  ov  physio,  charged  also 
with,  recitations  in  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Dr.  DouQLAsshad  been  designated  to  fill  the  professorship  of  matb- 
bia.  mbdioa,  and  Dr.  Abram  Sagbb  that  of  the  theorj  and  practice 
of  medicine,  but  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  UniFersit  j. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  department  of  literature,  was  thir- 
If -eight  The  estimated  receipts  of  the  University  were  (13^000  00 
for  the  next  year.  The  Board  remark  that  the  financial  system  of 
the  Universit/  had  been  matured  by  the  experience  of  past  years, 
■ad  seemed  now  to  be  conducted  with  as  rigid  a  regard  to  econ<Hnj 
9B  the  interests  of  the  several  departments  will  allow. 

The  report  of  the  Faovltt  embraced  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the 
loeal  government.    They  say: 

On  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  there 
flUffht  naturally  be  expected  some  friction,  yet  the  Faculty  are  happy 
mbeing  able  to  assure  the  Board  that  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
has  been  Wholesome,  and  unattended  by  any  serious  difficulty.  Al- 
fluNigb  one  dismission,  and  a  few  cases  of  suspension  have  occurred 
during  the  year,  our  quiet  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  rebellious 
•pint,  nor  by  any  very  high  misdemeanors.  The  Faculty  will,  how* 
ever,  take  the  liberty  of  su^^gesting  a  few  amendments  of  the  existing 
eode  of  laws,  principally  the  result  of  experience.  They  beg  leave, 
alao,  to  recommend  a  8li&;htly  modified  course  of  studies.  The  sug* 
geatod  amendment^  will  be  found  in  the  accompanymg  copies  of  the 
eatalogue  and  statutes. 

As  some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  the  Board,  in  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  a  law  prohibiting  certain  societies  in  the  Univer- 
ai^,  the  Faculty  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  a  special 
report  on  that  subject,  accompanied  by  a  correspondence  with  the 
presidents  of  the  principal  colleges  in  our  country. 

If  the  Board  will  appropriate  means  for  carrymg  out  their  inten- 
tious  in  regard  to  prizes,  as  expressed  in  the  last  section  of  the  laws, 
Ihe  Faculty  will  announce  the  subjects  for  the  present  graduating 
flaBS. 

We  also  ask  to  be  authorized  hj  the  Board  to  expend  the  whole 
aneunt  of  the  special  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
made  this  year,  we  presume,  aa  last,  m  the  increase  of  the  library,  ib 
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the  departments  belonging  to  the  several  prolinsors;  except  so  mneb 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  Hilliman's  Journal,  and  of 
the  four  reprints  of  foreign  journals. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  pursued  and  accomplished  in  die 
sereral  departments,  except  that  of  languages.  Here,  the  fdilure  hu 
resulted  from  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  the  whole,  under 
the  existing  arrangement. 

REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

This  report,  signed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duffikld,  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  b  so  valuable  in  its  suggestions  and  statements,  that  notwitb- 
standing  its  length,  it  is  deemed  essential  to  the  objects  of  this  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  to  give  it  in  full: 

The  organic  law  "of  the  University  (of  the  State  of  Michigan^  and 
its  branches,"  agreeably  to  whose  provisions  we  have  been  appointed 
by  yotti  during  this  current  year,  as  **a  board  of  visitors,  declares, 
Aat  our  ''duty  shall  be,  to  make  a  personal  examination  into  the  State 
of  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the  result  to  the 
Superintendent  suggesUng  such  improvements  as  (we)  may  deem 
important." — See.  16. 

In  pursuance  of  your  request,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors 
repaired,  in  July  last,  at  the  time  named,  to  the  University  in  Ann 
Arbor;  and,  having  made  their  examination  to  some  extent,  in  the 
absence  of  two  members  of  the  same,  adjourned  to  hold  a  future 
meeting  in  the  same  place;  which,  after  due  notice  given,  was  ao- 
cordin^y  done;  and  tne  following  report  adopted,  by  the  memb^v 
present: 

The  departments  of  the  University,  as  prescribed  by  the  organic 
law,  are — first,  "of  literature,  science,  and  arts;  sboond,  *'of  law;" 
and  THIRD,  "of  medicine."  In  the  first  department,  the  law  contem- 
plates FTFTBEN  professorships,  viz:  one  each,  and  severally — 1st,  of 
ancient  languages;  2d,  of  modem  languages;  3d,  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory;  4th,  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  logic;  5th»  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind;  6th,  of  moral  philosophy;  7th  of  na- 
tural theology;  0th  of  mathematics;  10th  of  natural  philosophy; 
11th,  of  chemistry:  l*2th,  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  13th  of  bot- 
any and  zoology;  14th,  of  fine  arts;  15th  of  civil  engineering  and 
drawing. 

This  department  has  been  organized  since  1841,  and  has  not  yet 
been  perfected;  but  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law, 
ttie  professorships  have  been  created,  as  the  number  of  students,  their 
progress  in  stuo^,  and  other  exigencies  required.  Seven  professors 
nave  been  appointed,  who  discharge  the  duties  of  eleven  professw- 
ships;  viz: 

1.  Gao.  P.  WiLUAMS,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  math- 
ematics. 

2.  Abraham  Saosr,  professor  of  botany  and  zoology. 

3.  Andrew  Ten  Brook,  professor  of  moral  and  intellectaal  pU* 
losophy. 
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4.  Damsl  D.  Wbxxdon,  professor  of  lo^ic,  rhetoric  and  histoiy. 

5.  John  Holhss  Agnbw,  professor  of  Latm  and  Greek  langaages« 

6.  Siuus  H   Douglass,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and^ 
geology. 

7.  Louis  Farquellk,  professor  of  modem  languages. 

The  examination  of  the  students,  which  we  witnessed  to  some  ex- 
tent,  on  two  different  occasions,  furnished  evidence  of  the  zeal,  fidd- 
ly and  ability  of  the  professors,  in  their  respective  departments 
of  science,  and  of  the  success  and  diligence  of  the  students,  gener- 
ally. * 

The  resources  of  the  University,  and  the  pressing  exigencies  in 
tliia  early  stage  of  its  organization,  wfll  not  admit,  at  present^  of  the 
appomtment  of  any  greater  number  of  professors;  nor  is  it,  with  the 
present  number  of  students,  at  all  necessary — that  number  ranging 
somewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety.  The  Regents  have  wisely 
arranged  the  combination  of  professorships,  and  distributed  the  da- 
ties  of  the  same  among  the  existing  professors,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  conducted  eastern  colle- 
ges, with  the  exception  of  the  subject  of  political  economy.  It  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  they  have  introduced  a  system 
of  extensive  and  efficient  study  in  the  modern  languages,  running 
through  the  whole  course,  which  will  make  all  tne  students  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  modem  languages  of  continental  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  In  eas- 
tern colleges,  the  modem  languages  are  but  an  incidental  study,  da- 
ring one  or  two  terms  of  certain  classes;  and  that,  by  students  only 
who  elect  them  in  preference  to  other  branches.  In  this  respect  oar 
University  possesses  superior  privileges;  and  meets,  more  extensively 
and  efficiently,  the  wants  of  our  educated  youth,  than  any  of  our 
older  colleges.  It  is  a  new  feature  in  college  studies,  and  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  our  Western  States,  filling  up  with  a  foreign 
population  from  nearly  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  suggested,  whether  a  much  more  practicable  and  economical 
permanent  arrangement,  than  that  contemplated  by  the  organic  law, 
tad  that  which  the  Regents  have  thus  far,  ''  in  the  first  organiza** 
tioD**  adopted,  is  not  in  every  way  preferable;  and  therefore,  wheth- 
er such  amendments  might  not  be  made  to  the  statute,  as  shall  gire 
to  them  full  power  to  provide,  at  any  time  hereafter,  for  the  full 
range  of  study  contemplated  in  it,  without  employing  more  profess- 
ors than  may  be  actually  needed.  The  duties  of  several  of  the 
e>fes8or8hips,  may  occasionally  be  better  distributed  and  provided 
>  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  may  consult  the 
convenience,  qualifications  and  tasto  of  the  different  professors  whoooi 
Aey  may  elect,  and  the  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  branch- 
es of  study,  than  by  being  required  to  appoint  so  many  distinct  pro- 
fesBors,  and  one  severally  for  each. 

It  is  suggested,  also,  whether  the  employment  of  tutors  might  not 
be  provided  for,  so  as  to  meet  certain  interests  of  education  and  gov- 
ttnment,  as  efficiently,  and  more  economically  than  by  the  mulupli- 
c&tion  of  professors.    Where  the  duties  of  instructors  must  be  dis- 
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ehan^dd  by  means  of  public  lectures,  it  is  essential  that  competent 
professors  should  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  But  where  the  na- 
ture and  routine  of  study  require  a  closer  inspection,  and  severer 
drill  and  discipline  of  mind,  than  are  requisite  in  the  natural  sciences, 
as  in  (he  languages  and  mathematics,  somewhat  of  the  labor,  espe- 
cially in  the  inferior  classes,  may  be  wisely  and  advantageouslj 
allotted  to  tutors,  while  the  professors'  time  may  be  occupied  with  the 
higher,  more  difficult,  more  erudite,  and  more  abstruse  studies,  ap- 
propriate to  the  more  matured  years  and  judgment  of  the  superior 
dasaes. 

The  general  experience  of  Colleges,  if  not  the  universal  voice  of 
those  whose  students  reside  not  in  parent's  houses,  commends,  both 
for  economy  and  efficiency,  the  employment  of  young  unmarried 
men,  rec^ently  graduated,  who,  being  associated  with  the  professors, 
may  render  important  services,  in  various  departments  of  science, 
and  for  general  purposes  of  necessary  government.  There  is  no  tu- 
lor  at  present  associated  with  the  Faculty.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  professors,  having  families,  and  separated  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  students,  are  totally  unable  to  exercise  the  necessary  turveiUana 
for  all  purposes  of  moral  and  physical  safety  and  welfare. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  wisely  abstained  from  requiring,  as  is 
done  in  other  colleges,  the  students  to  board  in  commons.  Ther 
have  left  each  at  liberty  to  procure,  in  respectable  families  in  the  vil- 
lage, such  accommodations  in  this  respect,  as  may  best  suit  their 
means  ^d  inclinations.  When  students  come  from  abroad,  and  have 
no  guardians  and  friends  with  whom  to  lodge,  in  the  village,  they 
are  congregated  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
conveniences  for  dormitories  and  studies.  Two  large  edifices,  four 
atones  hish,  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  students  are  lodged  in  them.  These  buildings  are  with- 
out any  officer  of  college  residing  or  lodging  in  them.  There  is  no 
one  whatever,  dwelling  in  any  of  the  suites  of  dormitories,  to  watch 
oyer  and  guard,  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night,  the  geaeral 
interests  of  a  large  number  of  youth. 

In  all  colleges  there  are  many  young  men,  especially  in  the  two 
superior  classes,  whose  sense  of  propriety,  honor  and  duty,  will  al- 
ways be  sufficient  to  restrain  and  direct  them.  But  perhaps  a  large 
number  will  most  frequently  be  found  in  the  inferior  classes,  whose 
tender  years  and  limited  experience,  oflen  render  them  liable  to  im* 

eiaition  and  severities  attempted  by  others  older  than  themselves. 
oreover,  there  is  a  ready,  easy  and  frequent  opportunity  of  access 
U>  instructors,  both  for  purposes  of  directing  and  facilitatiog  study, 
and  of  consultation  in  otner  matters,  which  it  is  important  should  be 
furnished  in  official  guardians,  and  not  be  left  at  hazzard,  and  which 
oan  only  be  fully  secured  by  the  appointment  of  suitable  tutors  to 
take  cognizance  night  and  day,  of  tne  youth  lodging  in  the  several 
aections  of  the  dormitory  buildings  subjected  to  their  care. 

The  buildiugs  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Regents  for  donni' 
lory  purposes,  are  admirably  finished,  after  the  most  approved  plan, 
the  result  of  long  experience  and  observation  on  the  part  of  college 
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fltioald  the  appropriate  batldiDgs  be  erected  for  lectare  and  rectta- 
ion  rooms,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  Regents,  and  the  present 
•difioes,  conformably  with  the  original  design  of  their  construcUon, 
be  wholly  occupied  for  dormitory  uses,  each  of  the  two  stately  edifi- 
MS  now  on  the  ground,  would  afford  just  such  ranges  or  suites  of 
rooms  as  four  double  four  story  houses  would  furnish,  viz:  16  study 
rooms,  and  32  separate  chambers — in  all,  64  of  the  former,  and  128 
of  the  latter,  with  necessary  wood,  and  other  closets.  One-fourth 
of  each  building,  however,  of  necessity  has  been  appropriated  for 
leotnre  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  chapel  library,  mineralogical  cabinet, 
and  societj  halls.  The  bnildin^  nave  been  so  constructed,  that 
Ihere  is  no  possible  communication  from  one  section  to  the  other,  ai- 
though  both  are  included  under  the  same  roof,  without  having  to  pass 
oatside.  The  studies  and  chambers  in  each  section  all  communicate 
with  one  common  stair-way,  commencing  on  the  entry  of  the  lower 
loor.  A  tutor  for  each  section  containing  16  studies  and  82  cham* 
ben — should  he  take  a  student  into  his  own  apartment  with  him. 
Slid  having  his  room  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fltnr-way,  would  have  the  watoh  and  guard  of  thirty-one  young 
men.  He  would  thus  prevent  the  ingress  of  improper  persons  to  the 
bnikUng,  and  the  egress  of  (he  students  at  improper  hours  and  for 
improper  purposes,  while  a  much  more  efficient  drilling  in  their  stud- 
ies,  of  the  inferior  classes  might  be  secured.  The  want  of  such  a 
olafis  of  offices,  must  necessarily  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  stu- 
dents, both  in  respect  of  study  and  the  necessary  surveillance.  The 
Fcoulty  have  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Board  the  adoption  ot 
this  feature  into  their  system,  and  we  accord  with  them  in  their  sug- 
gestions in  this  respect.  If  the  Regents  have  not  power,  under  the 
existing  organic  law,  to  appoint  such  officers,  it  wq^d  be  proper  that 
it  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  them  to  make  such  arrangements, 
eoonomtcal  and  otherwise,  as  may  in  this  respect  be  found  most  ad- 
▼anta^us. 

Beside  the  fifteen  professorships  contemplated  in  the  organic  law, 
it  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor.  This  officer 
has  not  been  appointed,  and  for  reasons  which  we  deem  abundantly 
miffioieat  The  law  defines  not,  nor  in  any  degree  aids  in  determin- 
ing  what  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  chancellor.  If  the  im* 
port  of  the  name  and  the  usages  of  the  English  institutions,  whenoe 
the  title  has  been  borrowed,  or  the  nature  of  courts  of  chancery,  in 
which  the  chief  judge  is  called  chancellor^  are  to  be  taken  into  view 
in  estimating  his  duties,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  of  analogy 
Aat  would  enable  us  to  do  so. 

A  chancellor  is  supposed  to  have  originally  been  a  notary  or  scribe 
aader  the  Roman  Emperor,  named  Canoxllarius,  because  he  sat 
behind  a  lattice,  balister  or  railing,  called  Canosllub,  to  avoid  being 
•rowded  by  the  people.  Naude  says  it  was  the  Emperor  himself 
who  sai  in  the  "  Chancel,"  and  rendered  justice  from  within,  while 
^e  ehaaoellor  attended  at  the  door  of  the  same,  and  thence  obtained 
Us  title.  Others  allege  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  oavckllamb, 
<%aifymg  to  erase  or  cross  out,  and  that  he  todf  his  name  from  the 
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&ct,  tluit,  through  him,  all  letters,  addresses,  petitioiw,  are  passed  to 
the  king,  and  being  first  examined,  were  cancelled  by  him,  if  amist. 
Coke  says  he  had  his  title,  because  all  patents,  commissions  and  war* 
rants  coming  from  the  king  were  examined  and  canoeUed  by  him, 
when  granted  contrary  to  law.  Others,  because  he  cancelled  and 
annulled  the  sentences  of  other  courts.  Others,  still,  have  conjec- 
tured different  reasons  for  the  appellation;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
name  of  chancellor  was  known  in  the  courts  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  denoted  a  chief  scribe  or  secretary,  invested  with  judiciary  pow- 
ers, and  a  general  superintendency  over  the  other  officers.  Gibboa 
has  noticed  that  under  the  Emperor  Carinus,  one  of  his  door-keep- 
ers, with  whom  he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city,  was  denom- 
inated CanceUarius,  from  which  humble  original,  he  says,  the  appel- 
lation of  chancellor,  has,  by  a  singular  fortune,  risen  into  the  title  of 
the  first  great  office  of  state  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  From 
the  Roman  Empire  it  passed  into  the  Roman  church,  and  hence  eveiy 
bishop  has  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consistory. 

The  modern  nations  of  Europe,  which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  have  nearly  all  preserved  its  chancellor,  with  differ- 
ent jurisdictions  and  dignities,  according  to  their  constitutions.  In 
all  he  seems  to  have  had  supervision  of  all  charters,  letters  patent, 
and  such  other  instruments  of  the  crown,  as  were  authenticated  A 
the  most  solemn  manner;  and  from  the  time  that  seals  came  into  use, 
to  have  had  the  custody  of  ''the  king's  seal/'  just  as  he  was  said, 
while  an  ecclesiastical  officer  near  his  person,  for  his  aid  in  casuistry, 
to  have  had  "the  keeping  of  the  king's  conscience."  The  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  is  the  first  dignitary  after  the  king  and  prin- 
ces of  the  realm,  being  the  chief  administrator  of  justice  near  the 
sovereign,  judge  qf  the  court  of  chancery,  having  the  appointing 
power  of  oil  the  ju^itices  of  the  pea^e  in  the  kingdom,  being  general 
guardian  of  all  infonts,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  having  the  general 
superintendence  of  charitable  uses,  and  being  assisted  by  tweWe 
coadjutors,  or  inferior  officers,  once  called  Clerici,  as  being  in  "holy 
orders,"  but  were  masters  in  chancery^  and  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

The  chancellor  of  an  University,  is  he  who  seals  the  diplomas  or 
letters  of  degrees,  provisions,  <&c.,  given  the  University.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  is  their  chief  magistrate,  elected  by  the  students 
themselves.  His  office  durante  vita  is,  to  govern  the  Univer^ty, 
preserve  and  defend  its  rights  and  privileges,  convoke  assembliesi 
and  do  justice  among  the  members  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under  him 
is  the  vice  chancellor,  nominated  by  him,  and  elected  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  convocation,  whose  business  is  strictly  vicarious — acting  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal.  Four  por  vice  chancellors  are  chosen  bj 
him  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom  he  deputes  his 
power  in  his  absenca 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  in  most  respects  like  that  of  Ox- 
f<ml,  only  he  holds  not  his  office  durante  vUa^  but  may  be  elected 
every  two  yeara  The  vice  chancellor  is  chosen  annually,  by  the 
collegiate  senate,  out  of  two  persons  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the 
several  colleges  and  halls*    The  word  University,  is  a  effective  term 
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w^ifXM.  lo  an  assemblttge  of  Beveral  colleges  establkhed  in  a  city  or 
town,  having  faculdee  of  theology,  law,  medicine  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  distinct  endowed  corporations, 
termed  colleges,  and  five* are  called  halls,  or  buildings  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  students.  In  Cambridge  there  are  tnirteen  col- 
]ege^  and  four  halls.  Over  the  several  faculties  and  officers  of  these 
Merent  colleges,  the  officer  called  ehancellor,  is  the  supreme  judge 
md  administrator  in  the  University,  or  cluster  of  colleges. 

There  is  nothing  answerable  to  this  state  of  things  in  our  Ameri- 
can iostittttions,  and  the  word  University  is  used  rather  by  accom- 
modation or  anticipation,  where  separate  {lAculties  for  law,  medicine, 
theology  and  seience  exbt,  or  may  be  contemplated.  The  original 
law  of  our  institntion  contemplates  the  organization  of  three  distinct 
colleges. 

The  government  of  our  American  colleges  needs  no  such  office  aa 
a  chancellor.  It  is  a  title  totally  unsuited  to  democratic  simplicity* 
Such  an  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Regents,  with  such  a  title  and 
no  well  defined  duties,  would  either  be  a  perfect  sinecure,  or  excite 
jealousies  and  prove  a  cumbrous  clog  in  the  operations  of  our  Uni- 
sity.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  policy  and  views  of  the  Board, 
therefore,  in  abstaining  from  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor. 

The  Faculty  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  comprises  the  existing  pro- 
misors actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction;  several  of  the 
ttffie  being  occupied  in  this  way  only  a  portion  of  each  year.  From 
the  professors  engaged  regularly  in  the  business  of  instruction  da« 
ring  the  whole  year,  one,  according  to  an  established  law  of  rotatiour 
becomes  the  president  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  acting  principal  of  the 
Uaiversity  for  one  year;  performing  all  the  duties — in  the  way  of 
convoking  the  Faculty,  presiding  at  its  meetings  and  administering 
the  government — which  are  commonly  discharged  by  what  are  called 
the  president  of  the  college.  Thus  far,  the  experience  of  our  Uni- 
^^rsity  commends  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment, we  understand,  exists  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  We 
therefore  suggest,  that  the  organic  law  be  amended,  so  as  to  strike 
from  it  the  exceptionable,  and  somewhat  monarchical  feature  of  a 
chancellor,  as  contemplated  by  its  existing  provisions,  and  extend  to 
the  Regents  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  their  duties.  The  direct  responsibilities  and  practical 
yifldom,  the  constant  watch  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  institution,  which  pertains  to  the  Regents,  qualify 
them  for  this  much  better  than  any  theoretic  legislation  can  do. 

At  the  same  time,  and  appropriately  in  this  connection,  we  take 
occasion  to  suggest  a  general  revision  of  the  organic  law,  and  such 
forther  legislation  as  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  or  desirable 
by  the  past  experience  of  the  Board,  and  may  be  best  caeulated  to 
promote  and  secure  the  uniform,  persevering  and  regular  adminis- 
tiatioQ  of  a  system  thus  far  so  happily  designed,  and  developinff  it- 
^  so  advantageously  and  successfully.  The  knowledge  whicfa^ 
^ugh  their  observations  and  experience  the  Regents — who  hav« 
been  constantly  and  actively  engaged  in  the  management  and  pro- 
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aeotttion  of  the  interests  of  the  Umvenitj,  and  thu»  better  enaUed 
lo  acquire — m\\  possess  a  practical  value  superior  to  all  that  may 
be  had  by  those  who  merely  look  on  from  a  distance,  and  are  not 
partieularly  and  personally  conversant  with  its  affairs.  The  Univer* 
mij  is  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  our  State.  We  may  well  be  proud 
of  it.  It  gives  us  a  name  abroad,  and  is  already  affording  rich  hopes 
of  promised  good  to  be  very  speedily  reaped  among  ourselves,  in 
the  high  tone  of  education,  that  will  characterize,  at  no  distant  day, 
tbe  young  men  passing  from  it  into  actual  life.  Its  influence  is  al- 
leady  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  We  know  not  that  there 
is,  in  any  other  State  in  the  confederacy,  an  institution  which  fdr- 
niahes,  as  does  our  University,  such  an  amount  and  means  of  instruc- 
fion,  free  of  all  charge.  As  in  our  admirable  system  of  free  schools, 
80  is  it  in  our  University,  instrucUon  "without  money  and  without 
pirice''  is  provided  for  any  and  every  youth  that  enters  it  While 
the  price  of  board,  which  varies  from  §1  25  to  $1  75  per  week 
can  be  had  in  families  in  the  village,  and  opportunities  are  afforded 
to  those  that  are  necessitated  to  teach,  or  labor,  or  industriously  oc- 
eupy  themselves  ibr  a  portion  of  their  time,  in  order  to  meet  their 
expenses  of  boarding  and  clothing,  (Sec.,  few.  if  any  of  our  yooog 
men,  desirous  of  receiving  a  liberal  education,  need  be  deterred  from 
seeking  it.  If  the  standard  of  education  in  our  schools  should  be 
elevated,  so  as  to  embrace  the  full  course  of  ordinary  high  schools 
or  academical  study,  comprising  the  Latin  and  Greek  langruages,  and 
such  branches  of  mathematics  as  are  included  in  the  preparations  for 
entering  college — which  extension  and  improvement  we  hope  shortly 
to  see  accomplished  by  means  of  "Union  Schools,"  and  of  the  m- 
(erest  that  you,  sir,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  have 
been  instrumental  in  exciting — we  may  expect  very  soon  to  see  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  youth  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  University  for  the  procurement  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  monopoly  of  learning  ahould,  by  all  means  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  as  seduously  as  any  of  the  monopolies  toward  which 
the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  is  justly  directed.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  fostering  our  University,  and  endeavoring  to  difiuse  the 
benefits  it  affords,  and  place  them  equally  within  the  reach  of  all. 
May  nothing  occur  to  embarrass  or  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  Re- 
gents thus  far  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

It  is  a  hs^py  circumstance,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
labors  of  the  kegents,  nearly  cotemporaneously  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  our  State  itself,  there  has  not  been  any  thing  to  distract  publie 
attention,  to  excite  political  or  denominational  jealousies,  or  to  secure 
nnwtse  interference  with  the  management  of  its  concerns  by  its  offi- 
cially constituted  guardians.  The  transactions  of  the  Board  have 
been  free  from  sectarian  influences,  and  the  wise  and  judicious  course 
pnrsued  by  the  Regents,  in  selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  their  profes- 
sors from  different  religidUs  denominations,  and  in  appointing  those 
who  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  community,  has  conciliated 
Ijeoeral  confidencs.  It  is  also  a  theme  for  congratnlation,  Uiat — while 
m  other  States,  where  Legislative  interference,  prompted  by  political 
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iod  rellgloa»  jeatouttes,  bM  dietated  to  and  controUad  those  wkt 
have  beea  iinm«diate)y  and  personally  responsible  as  Regents  or  di- 
reetors,  or  trustees  of  some  institutions  receiving  State  patronege^ 
and  while  the  history  of  such  colleges  has  been  but  a  series  of  dia- 
asters  and  confusion,  revolution  and  disorganization,  rendering  theai 
somelimes  a  by-word  and  reproach,  and  necessitating  religiotts  d^ 
nomhaations  to  organize,  endow  and  patronize  their  own  pecuUsr 
means  for  the  education  and  preservation  of  their  youth — the  Uni* 
versii^'y  of  ftlichtgan  h«%8  been  subjeoted  to  no  such  hostile  infltteaee% 
The  guardian  genius  of  Christianity,  broad  and  free — noble  and 
grand  as  the  Bible,  has  nevertheless  been  cherished  and  ttppreciated; 
and  the  Regents  have  been  permitted,  unmolested,  to  develope  their 
measures  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  several  chief  magistrates  of  our  commonwealth,  who,  by  the 
organic  law.  are  ex-officio  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  have 
manifested  a  liberal  and  disinterested  regard  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
interests  of  education,  following  the  example  of  Governor  Mason, 
who  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  University,  and 
contributed,  by  his  zeal  and  his  enlarged  views  of  the  wants  of  our 
State  in  this  respect,  to  give  character  and  shtpe  to  the  early  more^ 
ments,  and  the  very  laborious  efforts  of  the  Regents  in  the  initiatory 
processes  of  its  organization.     The  relation  of  our  University  to  the 
State  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  different  from  some  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions whose  history  has  been  so  dissRirous.     The  State  being  cc»k- 
slitnted  the  trustees  in  fact,  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  in  their  liberal  endowment  of  the  University,  by  the 
grant  of  seventy-two  sections  of  land,   have  endeavored  to  execute 
Siat  trust,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law  enacted  for 
this  purpose,  by  means  of  a  certoin  number  of  gentlemen, ^twelve  in 
all,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  and  approba* 
tion  of  the  Senate,  associating  with  ihem  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Qovemor,  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  and  the  presiding  judges  of 
the  several  district  courts  asex-officio  members  of  the  Board.     Tha 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  appointed  by  the  Gtovemor  and 
Senate,  serve  for  four  years,  three  only  being  appointed  each  year. 
Their  duties  have  been  discharged  without  fee  or  reward;  and  cm 
them  mainly  has  been  devolved  the  chief  care  and  labor  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  details,  and  of  executing  the  plans  of  the  Boar£ 
The  sale  of  the  hnds,  the  investing  of  the  proceeds,  the  collecting  the 
interest,  and  the  general  management  of  its  fiscal  concerns,  are  con* 
fided  by  existing  laws  to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  oflBioe 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  avails  thereof 
reach  the  Board  through  the  State  Treasurer.    What  the  resources 
of  the  Board  will  be,  from  year  to  year,  they  can  never  tell  directlj 
themselves,  having  no  officer  of  their  own,  or  responsible  to  them, 
whom  they  may  direct,  to  give  them  information,  tbey  are,  always  and 
wholly  dependent  for  it  on  Uie  State  officers,  viz:  the  Treasurer  and 
Superintendent,  who  by  writing  furnish  it     This  has  been,  and  may 
vet  be  more  seriously,  the  occasion  of  embarrassment.    The  Board 
bavittg  sometimes  beui  led  le  expect  that  means  would  be  at  tbim 
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eessarj  for  the  extension  of  their  system  of  mstruction,  eventosUj 
have  been  disappointed. 

There  is  a  baiiding  necessary  for  a  laboratory  and  the  delivery  of 
ehemical  and  other  lectures,  which  it  was  supposed,  a  year  ago,  the 
lands  available  would  be  adequate  to  meet;  and  an  appropriation 
was  prospectively  made  accordingly.  But  Uie  actual  state  of  the  fi- 
liances,  as  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board  rendered  it  necessary 
to  suspend  furtner  operations.  Happily,  the  prospective  deficiency 
was  suspected  and  discovered  by  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  Board,  be- ' 
fore  the  contracts  authorized  had  been  made  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  that,  placed  as  tihey  are  by 
the  organic  law,  in  this  anomalous,  and  sometimes  perplexing  condi* 
tion,  they  have,  nevertheless,  thus  fnr,  so  judiciously  conducted  the 
disbursement  of  moneys  put  into  their  hands — that  they  have  erect- 
ed four  houses  for  professors'  dwellings,  two  large,  handsome  and 
eommodious  halls,  four  stories  high,  for  dormitory  purposes  and  for 
students — for  a  season,  reared  and  fostered  branches,  till  they  were 
able  to  sustain  themselves, — organized  a  Faculty,  and  sustained  the 
professors — while  the  debt  incurred  in  1838,  by  the  loan  of  $100,- 
000  on  State  bonds  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Legislature,  has 
been  so  far  reduced,  by  the  payment  and  discharge  of  principal, 
agreeably  to  a  wise  specific  legislation  for  the  redemption  of  said 
bonds,  so  as  to  leave  but  about  $20,000  remsining,  to  be  liquidated. 

It  is  suggested  whether  some  change  in  the  organic  laws,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Universify  funds,  might  not  be  beneficially  made  on  a 
revision  of  the  same,  by  the  competent  authorities.  The  future  and 
permanent  welfare  o(  the  University  depends  upon  the  prudent  and 
careful  management  of  its  funds.  It  would  seem  but  reasonable, 
that  the  Regents,  who  are  held  immediately  responsible  to  the  public 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  should 
have  some  way  of  being  heard  and  acting  in  relation  to  the  preser- 
ration  and  promotion  of  its  financial  interests. 

There  are  certain  interests  of  the  University  that  require  speedy 
attention.  There  is  no  philosophical  apparatus,  nor  are  there  any 
mathematical  instruments  at  all  appropnate  to  the  wants  of  the  insti- 
tation.  There  is  not  a  telescope,  or  sextant,  or  orrery,  or  transit  in- 
strument, or  any  whatever  for  astronomical  uses  or  celestial  observa- 
tions, belonging  to  the  Board;  nor  have  they  any  of  the  important 
wnd  necessary  means  and  facilities  for  demonstrating  and  illustrating 
the  great  laws  of  electricity,  of  galvanism,  of  magnetism,  of  pnea- 
oiatios,  of  hydraulics,  of  hydrostatics,  of  optics,  and  of  the  mecosDic 
powers,  except  a  few  limited  applianoes,  that  have  been  picked  aj>hy 
the  merest  accident.  Not  an  instrument,  even,  tor  meteorological 
mirposes,  is  to  be  found  in  their  inventory,  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
ject is  becoming  every  year  one  of  inereaaing  interest  to  the  scholar 
and  practical  man,  ana  awakens  the  attention  of  our  national  and  other 
Lflgislatures. 

The  organic  law  authorizes  the  Board  '*  to  expend  as  much  of  the 
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interest  arising  frtm  the  Univenity  fund,  as  may  benecesearv  for  the 
pnrchaae  of  poildsophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  atid  cabinet 
of  natural  history,"  <fec. — Sec.  18.  A  mineralogfical  cabinet,  and  to 
some  extent,  geological  collection,  of  great  value,  hare  been  procu- 
red. There  is  also  a  tolerable  collection  in  other  departments  of  nat- 
ural history;  and  especially  of  the  birds,  animals,  reptiles  and  flow- 
ers of  our  own  State.  A  valuable  and  extensive  library,  too,  has 
been  procured,  which  is  rich  in  historical  collections,  but  which  is 
deficient  in  classical  literature,  in  that  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  in  standard  works  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  various  exact 
and  physical  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
and  in  other  important,  especially  modern  publications,  that  should 
be  within  the  precincts  of  every  college. 

The  organic  law  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  the  initiatory 
fees  of  the  students^  which  is  the  only  charge  allowed  to  be  made  of 
them,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  library.  Hitherto,  little  or  nothing  available,  or  of  much  ac- 
coant,  has  been  derived  from  this  source,  for  the  increase  of  the  li- 
brary. 

The  surplusage  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  revenue  of  the  Board* 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  erection  af  an  additional  suite  of  dormito- 
lies,  which  had  become  indispensably  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tbn  of  students,  and  which  has  been  provided  in  a  new  symmetrical, 
sabstantlally  built,  and  well  finished  edifice,  corresponding  with  ihe 
one  previously  on  the  ground.  That  of  the  coming  year  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, in  all  probability,  by  the  erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  lecture  rooms,  connected  with  it,  which  have  become  as  indispen- 
Bably  necessary.  But  it  is  suggested,  that  however  important  such 
demands  may  be,  the  interests  of  the  University  require  the  procure- 
ment of  a  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  building  about  to  be  erected  is  intended  to  afford  accommoda- 
^B  for,  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  a  Faculty  for  a  medical 
school  or  college,  which,  during  this* current  year  the  Board  have 
undertaken  to  organize.  In  as  economical  a  method  as  practicable, 
^  professors  of  chemistry  and  geology,  mineralogy,  and  of  botany 
^  zoology,  in  the  coUege  of  literature,  science  and  arts,  have  been 
Appointed  to  professorships  in  the  medical  college,  of  which  thty 
i^ow  form  the  Faculty.  The  former  assumes  the  title,  and  performs 
Ae  duties  also,  of  professor  of  materia  medico,  of  professor  of  phar- 
BUkcy  and  medical  jurisprudence;  the  latter  of  professor  of  the  theo* 
7  And  practice  of  medicine,  and  performs  the  duties  also,  of  profes- 
sor of  obstetrics,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  A  third, 
H  IS  expected  will  be  appointed  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  com- 
pleted for  opening  this  department.  The  orfi^anic  law  contemplates 
^  professorships  in  this  college:  1st,  one  of  anatomy;  2d,  of  sur- 
9f^l  3d,  of  pathology  and  physiology;  4th,  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
^:  5th,  oi  obstetrica  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children;  6di, 
^  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  and  medical  jurisprudenoe.  The 
P'ofessor  to  be  appointed  next  will  assume  the  title  of  professor  of 
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anatomy  and  discharge  the  duties  of  professor  of  spinal  and  saigisal 
anatomy. 

The  Regents  have  had  rewd  to  the  provision  of  the  organic  kw, 
in  this  as  well  as  the  other  department,  which  directs  them  so  to  at* 
range  the  professorships  as  to  ap|>oint  such  a  number  only  as  ths 
wants  of  tne  institution  shall  require.  By  the  organization  of  thii 
department,  it  is  expected  at  an  early  period  to  afford  advantajgea  at 
home,  to  at  least  one  hundred  youth  of  our  own  State,  who  it  is  esti* 
mated  have  to  seek  them  annually  abroad  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
medical  studies. 

The  board  ot  visitors  are  happy,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report, 
to  express  their  entire  approbation  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  Regents  and  Faculty  execute  the  high  trusts  reposed  m  then. 
The  watchful  preservation  of  its  funds — ^the  prudent  management  of 
its  affairs,  by  gentlemen  that  appreciate  the  value  of  a  liberal  ednoa- 
tion,  and  in  their  patriotism  and  religion  rise  above  the  jealousiei 
and  prejudices  of  sect  and  party,  the  steady  and  uniform  perseTe^ 
ance  in  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  system  already  adopted — and 
the  blessing  of  a  benignant  Providence,  will  not  fail,  at  no  distant 
day,  not  only  to  render  the  University  of  Michigan,  of  inestimabls 
benefit  to  our  State,  but  to  make  it  rank  among  the  highest  and  old- 
est of  the  literary  institutions  of  our  country,  in  respect  to  the  extent, 
liberality,  elevated  standard  and  efficiency  of  its  course  of  stndy,  the 
talent  and  reputation  of  its  Faculty,  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
its  students,  the  industry  and  disinterestedness  of  its  Regents,  and 
the  wisdom  and  care  of  a  fostering  legislature. 

INOOaPORATED   INSTITUTIONS. 

This  class  of  literary  institutions  had  not  previously  received  Che 
notices  of  the  Superintendents  m  their  annual  report&  The  Super- 
intendent this  year,  says  of  them:  ^^that  by  examining  the  sesnoa 
laws  as  far  back  as  1841,  there  appears  to  be  seventeen  in  number/' 
Five  of  them  were  subject  to  visitation  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
were^required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  him.  Three  were  re- 
quired to  make  an  annual  report,  and  eight  neither  subject  to  visita- 
tion nor  required  by  their  charters  to  make  a  report.  One  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  once  in  each  year,  to  attend 
the  examinations  of,  and  to  report  its  condition  and  prospects  to  the 
Legislature.  No  reports  had  been  received  from  any  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Michigan  Central  College,  which  institution  was 
represented  to  be  in  a  flourishiog  condition,  owning  real  estate,  with 
two  college  buildings  substantially  built  of  two  stories,  containing 
rooms  for  recitations,  apparatus,  libraries  <feo.,  and  for  the  accoras^- 
dation  of  from  forty  to  fifty  students,  and  possessing  a  library  fi 
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1,600  volumes  yalaed  at  91,200»  and  a  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  worth  $1,000.  The  coarse  of  study  embraced  college, 
preparatory,  English  or  teacher's  course,  and  ladles  course. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  embraced  sooner  or  later  the  following 
professorships:  a  president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  a  pro* 
lessor  of  philosophy  and  logic,  one  of  ancient  languages,  one  of 
modem,  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  letters,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  chemistry,  bota- 
ny and  physiology,  one  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  a  principal 
oi  the  preparatory  department  Of  these,  six  had  been  chosen  and 
accepted  their  appointments,  and  a  lady  eminently  qualified  was  at 
the  head  of  the  female  department 

LBGJBLATIOir. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  from  an  incorporated 
institution  asking  a  loan  from  the  school  fund,  and  a  report  adyerse 
td  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Gommittee  on  education,  Dr.  0.  C.  Comstook,  stating  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  the  State  to  be  against  the  principle  of  loaning  the  fund  or  rer- 
enue  derived  from  it. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Regents  through  the  ex- 
eentire  committee,  J.  Eearsley,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  Farnsworth,  Hon.  J. 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  Pitcher,  asking  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  the 
eommissioner  of  the  land  office  to  report. the  sales  of  the  University 
lands.    They  say: 

The  Regents  are  required  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report,  and 
flie  publiclias  a  riffht  to  expect  a  correct  account  of  the  university 
receipts  and  expenditures,  in  such  report.  Yet  under  existing  laws^ 
the  Regents  have  no  official  information  of  what  University  lands 
have  been  located — whether  the  whole  of  the  grant  or  not — ^how 
much  has  been  sold  and  at  what  prices — how  the  money  has  been 
dianpNosed  of,  and  what  may  be  expected  or  relied  upon  in  future. 

xhe  Regents  now  receive,  like  a  child  under  guardianship,  what 
the  State  authorities  ^ve  them,  and  are  compelled  for  want  of  anv- 
thbg  else,  to  make  this  tiie  basis  of  action,  without  knowing  officially 
how  the  fund  itself  is  managed  or  the  income  derived,  and  withotU 
the  information  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  financial  entries  of  the 
State  and  University  treasury  a  counter-check  and  corrective  of  each 
other. 

We  believe  that  we  should  have  the  means  always  within  our  own 
sontrol  of  showing  to  t^e  country  what  has  been  done  with  the  Uni- 
versity lands.    We  believe  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  confer 
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upon  the  Regents  a  higher  and  more  important  trust  than  the  mere 
expenditure  of  money  placed  in  their  hands  hf  the  State.  We  feel 
that  it  b  required  of  us  to  know  the  actual  income  and  insist  upon 
its  rightful  appropriation,  and  we  then  ask  the  means  of  doing  ac- 
curately and  authoritatively  our  whole  duly  as  Regents.  This  can* 
boc  be  done,  as  we  believe,  under  existing  laws,  and  we  therefore 
present  our  views  to  the  Legislature,  and  ask  such  action  as  will  best 
secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  important  trust  committed  to  the 

govern  men  t  of  Regents  in  making  the  University  grant  most  avaOa- 
le  to  the  cause  of  education. 

At  this  session,  the  present  incumbent  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  legislation  gave 
to  Michigan  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  ^a^  Normal  Sobooi* 
providing  for  its  endowment,  and  building  and  other  purposes,  twenty- 
five  sections  of  salt  spring  lands.  Its  object  was  defined  to  be  the 
instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  or  tbach- 
nro,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common 
school  education;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  MKcnsAKic  arts,  and 
in  the  arts  or  husbandrt  and  agricultural  chbmistrt,  in  the 

rUHDAMXNTAL  LAWS  Or  TBS  UNITED  STATES,  aud  iu  what  regards  TBI 

sioBTs  AHD  DUTixs  or  ciTizxifs.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  a  Board  or  Eduoation,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Lieut.  Governor  and  Superintendent  were  to  be  members  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  and  the  latter  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  to 
communicate  such  reports  to  the  Legislature  as  were  required.  Thii 
act  was  subsequently  amended  and  consolidated. 

The  powers  of  school  district  boards  were  enlarged  by  an  act  i^ 
proved  March  31,  1839.  Oaklakd  Fsmalb  Skmirart  was  incorpo- 
rated; also  the  Tecumseh  Literary  Institute.  A  joint  resolution  was 
passed  aiUhcmsiag  a  sufficient  number  of  the  last  report  of  the  Sa- 
perintendent  to  be  printed  to  enable  the  county  clerks  to  distribute 
copies  to  the  boards  of  school  inspectors  and  directors  of  districts. 
Two  fractional  school  districts  were  dmohed^  and  local  legislation 
had  for  various  separate  school  districts.  The  primary  school  law, 
in  its  general  provisions,  remained  unaltered. 
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XZTBACT  FROM  GOV.  BARRt's  MBSSAOS. 

Tbe  University  is  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Its  catalogue  presents  a  list  of  7  professors  and  72  students,  in 
•ddition  to  the  department  of  science  and  arts,  the  board  of  regents 
hare  organized  a  department  of  medicine,  in  which  a  course  of  in* 
stnictioQ  will  commence  in  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year.  A 
laboratory  has  been  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  University 
ffroands,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  medical  department, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  amply  sufficient  The  receipts  for  the  pres* 
ent  year  are  estimated  at  $12,000  00,  of  which  $1,000  are  from 
room  rents  and  admission  fees,  and  911,000  00  from  the  University 
mterest  fund.  The  board  of  visitors  recommend  the  re-establish- 
ment of  branches  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  funds  will  permit. 

The  whole  necessary  annual  expense  of  a  student  in  this  institu- 
tion does  not  exceed  $100,  and  by  practice  of  strict  economy,  may 
be  reduced  to  $70.  Tuition  is  gratuitous,  and  a  small  sum  only 
required  for  room  rent  and  admission  fees.  While  the  expenses  are 
ao  moderate,  it  is  believed  the  advantages  offered  to  students  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  are  scarcely  excelled  in  similar  institutions, 
longer  established  and  more  favorably  known. 

The  system  of  common  school  education,  adopted  in  the  State, 
QODtinues  to  produce  favorable  results.  No  essential  change  in  its 
provisions  are  at  this  time  deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  number  of  children  reported,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  125,218,  and  the  whole  number  that  have  attend-* 
ed  primary  schools  the  past  year  is  102,871. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  from  the  primary  school  in* 
terest  fund,  is  $39,382  95,  and  the  amount  of  mill  tax,  $17,830  13L 
The  whole  amount  raised  for  all  purposes,  including  the  miirtaz 
and  taxes  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school  houses,  was 
173,804  97,  which  added  to  the  sum  distributed  from  the  school  in- 
tesest  fund,  makes  the  large  amount  of  $113,167  92  expended  in 
die  State  the  past  year  for  the  promotion  of  common  schod  educa* 
lion. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane, 
raport  that  they  have  located  the  former  at  Fhnt,  in  the  county  of 
Genesee,  and  the  latter  at  Kalamazoo,  in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  from  the  citizens  of  those  counties  respectively,  have  received 
donations  of  $S,000  and  $1,500  in  aid  of  tne  institutions,  and  al^o 
laads  suitable  for  the  erection  of  requisite  buildings. 

The  board  of  trustees  also  report  that  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  salt  spring  lands  granted,  and  the  donations  made,  will  all  be 
required  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  these  institutions, 
having  strong  claims  upon  public  bounty,  will  still  be  destitute  of 
sufficient  endowments  to  afford  that  degree  of  usefulness  desired  and 
expected  from  their  establishment. 
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The  government  of  these  asylnms  is  vested  in  a  board  of  irustees 
consisting  of  five  members  elected  annually  by  the  legislature  in 
joint  convention. 

The  board  of  education,  under  the  law  establishing  a  State  Nor> 
mal  school,  early  in  the  year,  selected  twenty-five  sections  of  land 
granted  for  that  purpose,  but  of  the  selections  made  twelve  sections 
were  lands  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State.     *        *         ^ 

The  Normal  school  has  been  located  at  Ypsilanti,  in  the  county  <tf 
Washtenaw,  upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  417,000,  subscribed  by 
its  citiaens,  be  satisfactorily  secured  ;  of  which  sum  $7,000  may  be 
discharged  by  conveyance  in  trust  to  the  board  of  a  site  and  build- 
ing  thereon,  designed  and  deemed  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Bchool. 

REPORT  OF  SUPSRINTXNDENT. 

This  report  embraces  the  following  subjects:  the  condition  of  the 
University,  the  statute  duties  of  the  office,  a  list  of  the  literary  in- 
atitudons  incorporated  since  the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, the  correspondence  of  the  the  office,  the  Normal  school,  fret 
schools,  and  a  partial  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
usual  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  for  the  year.  The  bruches 
were  commended  to  the  Legislature  as  an  important  part  of  our  ed- 
ucational system.  The  great  defect  of  the  system  was  believed  to 
be  the  want  of  an  intermediate  grade  of  institutions  between  the 
University  and  the  primary  schools.  It  was  suggested  whether 
some  aid  might  not  be  afibrded  to  incorporated  literary  institutions 
without  detriment  to  the  University,  upon  their  preparing  students 
for  admission  to  it  It  was  also  t)elieved  that  union  schools  might 
probably  at  a  future  time  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency  now 
felt  in  the  system.  As  an  important  object  connected  with  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  it  was  recommended  that  metsorogical  ossm- 
TATioNs  under  the  system  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
should  be  made  at  the  University.  A  system  of  observationa  bad 
been  established  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
their  academies.  It  was  conceived  to  be  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  State,  situated  as  it  was,  in  a  region  of  country  bordering  upon 
the  great  Lakes,  where  such  observations  would  add  to  the  common 
atock  of  knowledge  and  lead  to  important  results  connected  with 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  it  had.  been  enjoined  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  foster  scientifical  improvement. 
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The  amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the  townships  this 
yesTt  was  f39,057  67.  The  whole  number  of  children  apportioned 
to,  118.223.  ^ 

The  official  correspondence  of  the  office  was  reported  as  increasing 
in  Tolome  and  importance,  and  it  was  urgently  recommended  to  the 
Lqritlature  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  in  cases 
arising  under  the  school  law.  final. 

Ther  importance  of  teachers'  institutes  was  acknowledged  as  an 
efficient  means  of  improrement  among  teachers.  A  list  of  books 
which  fonned  the  nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  office  of  Superinten* 
dent  was  reported,  and  a  list  of  text  and  library  hocka  recommended 
to  schools  and  school  districts.  A  change  was  recommended  in  the 
system  of  reports — ^providing  for  the  transmission  of  the  reports  of 
ashool  inspectors  directly  to  the  Superintendent  PreTious  to  this 
time,  the  reports  of  these  officers  were  transmitted  to  the  coun^ 
eleriOt  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  abstracts  of  the  same  and  forward 
to  the  Superintendent  This  officer  had  no  means  heretofore  of  in- 
specting them,  while  for  years  complaint  had  been  general,  that  they 
were  deCBCtiye  and  loosely  made  out.  Errors  of  magnitude  were 
dkcorered  relating  to  reports  of  fractional  districts,  which  had  been 
aDuded  to  during  the  administration  of  the  office  by  Franklin  Saw- 
yer. Jr.,  but  for  which  no  remedy  had  been  provided.  Instances 
were  given  showing  the  practical  operation  of  the  law.  ahd  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  was  unjustly 
taking  place  to  the  amount  of  over  $2,000  annually. 

Although  the  doctrine  had  been  substantiaUy  recognized  in  the 
State  that  the  "property  of  the  citizens  should  educate  its  children,'^ 

the  expediency  of  adopting  a  system  of  frxx  bohools  was  suggested 

• 

as  a  subject  for  consideralion. 

The  whole  number  of  townships  reporting  was 448 

"            «            districts             "            2,536 

« »            •*    children  attending  school 1 02. 871 

«'            "        "        drawing  public  money 125.218 

Kufflber  of  rolumes  in  township  libraries 67.877 

«*      of  qualified  male  teachers 1,485 

w      ♦     "           female     "     2,618 

Arerage  wages  to  male  teachers $14  00 
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Arenige  wages  to  female    ••      16  00 

«*    months  schools  laught 5 

Amount  paid  in  rat^ bills $29,*Il*!  88 

*^      raised  for  mdooI  houses,  repairs  and  sites, 61»085  26 

RBPORT  OV  TBS  RBOXHTS. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  was  84.  The  estimated 
expenses  for  the  year,  $11,289  41.  Estimated  receipts,  912,000. 
nie  Regents  announced  that  the  edifice  designed  for  a  Mxdical  Db- 
tXMUBHT  was  nearly  completed,  so  that  at  no  distant  period  the 
pressing  claims  and  necessities  of  the  State  in  this  respect  would  be 
supplied.  The  building  committee  report  outstanding  items  of  in- 
debtedness amounting  to  9700. 

TyNIVERSITY   INTEREST   PUND. 

There  was  received  to  the  credit  of  the  University  interest  fund  for 

the  last  six  fiscal  years,  as  follows: 

In  1843 t5.4«7  08 

"1844 8,752  90 

"1845 9,487  99 

"1846 10,013  61 

"  1847 11,077  19 

««  1848 10,820  44 

REPORT  OP  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

This  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Isaac  E.  Crary, 

A.  M.,  Ross  Willdns,  A.  M.,  David  Koble,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Joseph  Pen- 

ney,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Graves,  A.  M.    The  following  extract 

embraces  their  views  in  relation  to  the  University: 

To  Francis  W.  Shearman,  Esq., 

Stq>eriniemierU  of  PuUk  Ituiructkm: 

Sir — The  undersigned,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors,  ap- 
pointed by  YOU  to  mSke  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
University  m  all  its  departments,  for  the  year  1849,  respectfully  re- 
port, that  they  as  aboard,  visited  the  University  on  the  18th  and 
19ih  days  of  August  last.  One  of  their  number  was  in  attendance 
on  the  15th  and  I7th  of  the  month,  and  witnessed  the  examination 
of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  in  a  portion  of  their  studies 
for  the  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  was  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  examination  of  the  senior  and  iunior  classes — ^but  was 
unable  to  remain  in  attendance,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  extiinination  as  far  as  attended,  and  the  commenceikient  exer- 
eises  of  the  graduating  class,  afiforded  evidence  of  skill  and  fidelity 
in  the  professors  as  well  as  of  diligence  and  talent  in  the  students. 
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The  aim  of  bodk  eridently  had  heen  the  culdvation  of  a  vigorous 
intellect.  The  compositions  and  elocution  were  characterized  by  good 
taste,  and  a  methodical  mental  discipline.  They  were  free  from  the 
mannerism  of  mechanical  drill,  and  preserved  under  tiie  uniform  that 
assimilates  educated  itien,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  individual 
mind. 

But  on  no  other  point  were  the  visitors  more  highl^r  gratified  than 
the  noble  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion  with  which  the  students 
seem  to  be  imbued,  and  considermg  that  these  are  not  elicited  by  the 
requirements  of  an  institution  expressly  religious,  and  therefore  de- 
Toied  to  some  one  denomination^-but  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  tiie 
le-uuion  of  all,  under  the  impartial  protection  of  the  civil  government^ 
they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  University  is  funded  as  well  as  a  merited  testi- 
monial to  the  character  of  its  present  instructors. 

The  library  is  a  valuable  collection,  and  seems  to  be  kept  wilh 
care. 

The  cabinets  of  natural  history  are  excelled  but  by  few  in  the  IT. 
States.  In  the  departments  of  geology  and  zoology  an  appropria- 
tion is  needed  for  the  arrangement  and  better  preservation  of  a  vast 
collection  of  valuable  specimens.  The  apparatus  for  chemical  illus- 
tration, and  stilt  more  for  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
require  many  additions. 

The  imperative  demands  of  the  a^;^  have  placed  all  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  education,  into  a  perplexing  dilemma.  The  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences  in  their  present  extensive  applications  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  together  with  the  po- 
fitical  and  economical  sciences  in  aid  of  our  free  institutions,  make 
so  lar^e  and  so  just  a  claim  on  academic  time,  as  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile With  the  acknowledged  rights  of  classical  and  belles  letters  stu- 
dies. The  only  safe  and  practical  expedient  that  presents  itself  to  the 
board,  is  transferring  a  part  of  what  is  now  included  in  the  colleg[et 
course,  to  the  requirements  of  the  preparatory  course.  Many  advai^ 
tages,  besides  the  one  chiefly  contemplated,  would  result  from  the- 
measure.  A  higher  standard,  and  a  more  elevated  character  would 
be  ^ven  to  the  preparatory  schools,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
University  increasea.  The  age  at  which  students  would  enter  the- 
University  and  consequently  leave  it,  would  be  more  advanced,  and 
thus  would  be  secured  a  maturity  of  mind  more  Isvorable  to  a  tho- 
rough and  permanent  education. 

An  order  of  studies  which  necessity  ori^nated,  and  custom  has 
continued  in  many  of  our  older  colleges  is  nappily  in  part  corrected^ 
and  should  be  wholly  so,  in  the  University.  We  refer  to  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  rhetoric  and  logic,  which  should  be  practically  apphedi 
m  every  composition  and  debate,  during  the  whole  course,  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  senior  year. 

The  design  of  diffusing  the  stimulus  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, among  the  whole  people  bj  branches  of  the  University  in 
differents  parts  of  the  State,  embodies  a  principle  which  neither  jns- 
tiee  nor  good  policy  will  permit  to  be  abandoned  or  negleoted.    The 
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organic  law  of  the  UiUTeraity  makes  it  the  du^  of  the  R^ents  to 
establish  euoh  branches;  and  although  their  efitorts  hare  heretofore 
been  unsacoessfdl,  from  the  immaturity  of  the  settlements  and  a 
badlj  devised  system  of  rules  and  regulations,  yet  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  people  call  for  further  effort  and  renewed  exertion  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  in  an  especial  manner  ''the 
promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  the  sciences."  The  fund  at 
their  control  may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  whole  design. 
But  something  should  be  done  that  the  University  may  represent 
itself  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  Branches  shoula  be  es- 
tablished and  fostered,  or  their  places  will  soon  be  supplied  by  secta- 
rian coUeges. 

In  ihe  opinion  of  the  board,  it  would  conduce  to  the  best  interests 
of  education,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  University  to  confer  its  honors 
in  all  their  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  upon  all  candidates 
who,  wherever  and  however  prepared,  pass  a  good  examination  be- 
fore  the  officers  of  the  University,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place  on 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  University  course;  and  to  recognize  m 
each  organised  county,  or  senatorial  or  judicial  district  of  the  States 
as  a  branch  of  the  University,  that  institution  which  actually  pre- 
pares the  greatest  number  of  such  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time 
yields  a  strict  compliance  with  such  requisitions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Regents  for  the  promotion  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  board  are  not  satisfied  that  the  government  of  the  University 
act  wisely  in  withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  such 
as  arise  u-om  the  love  of  books  and  the  hope  of  future  usetulness. 
Many  a  student  may  *'trim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  his  lone 
taper  till  the  stars  go  out"  from  such  high  incentives — but  many  more 
wul  be  found  to  flag  in  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  science.  To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  col- 
lege course  furnishes  constant  stimulus  to  honorable  action,  and  when 
those  prizes  are  won,  the  distincdon  feeds  ambition  with  further  de- 
sire. Such  prizes  may  have  been  improperly  bestowed  in  other  lite- 
rary institutions — but  this  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  their  entire 
omission.  Only  let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  system  for  ^e 
4listribution  of  such  prizes,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutair 
^effects  upon  the  students,  by  a  more  peculiar  attendance  at  the  Um- 
iversity,  and  general  application  to  study. 

The  object  of  the  University  is  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.  In  we  main  this 
object  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  view,  as  well  by  the  Regents  in 
'most  of  their  enactments  as  by  the  Faculty,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
immediate  government.  A  portion  of  the  board,  however,  think 
ihat  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of  duty,  both  by 
the  Regents  and  the  Faculty,  in  attempting  to  proscribe  the  existence 
of  secret  societies  among  the  students.  Some  of  these  societies  have 
a  name  coming  down  from  a  remote  antiquity;  and  all  of  them  are 
designed  to  promote  either  intellectual,  moral  or  social  improvement 
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Their  proscription  at  this  late  day,  can  be  attended  with  no  ffood  re- 
nits,  and  may  be  fraught  with  evil  consequences.  If  the  Legisla* 
tare  of  the  State  not  only  suffers  societies  of  like  character  to  eziat, 
bat  ^es  them  charters  of  incorporation,  it  behoores  the  government 
of  a  University,  founded  upon  tne  principles  of  that  of  Michigan,  to 
deliberate  with  great  care,  before  they  issue  an  ukase  proscribing  any 
let  of  students  for  belonging  to  secret  societies.  In  the  opinion  (Mf 
lome  of  the  board,  it  would  be  such  an  encrbachment  upon  privile- 
ges that  ought  to  belong  to  individuals,  as  should  not  be  made,  unless 
lach  privileges  are  clearly  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  literary 
pursuits  of  the  studentSi  and  subversive  of  their  good  morals. 

The  board  made  no  examination  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
leoretary  of  the  Regents.  No  opportunity  was  presented  while  thej 
were  in  session;  the  office  of  the  Secretary  being  at  Detroit,  and  his 
books  and  papers,  while  at  the  University,  not  convenient  for  inspeo* 
tion  and  examination.  By  attendance  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Regents,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affairs  of  the 
University  for  the  past  year,  had  been  managed  so  as  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  the  4nstitution. 

BSPORTS  OF  INCORPORATBD  UTKBART  IMSTITVTIOMS. 

Under  a  law  of  1837  in  force,  reports  were  received  from  several 
of  these  institutions.     The  trustees  of  Olivbt  Institute  reported 

That  the  patronage  the  Institute  has  received  during  the  psstyear* 
and  its  present  prospects,  afford  them  much  encouragement  to  per« 
severe  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1st,  above  one  hundred  youth,  of  both 
sexes,  received  instruction  in  the  Institute.  Of  these,  two  have  en- 
tered the  University  of  our  State,  as  members  of  the  present  junior 
dass;  one  bas  entered  college  in  Ohio;  and  some  fifteen  others  have 
pursued  the  classics!  course  of  the  Institute  to  some  extent,  several 
of  whom  contemplate  a  collegiate  course.  Four  instructors  have 
been  regularly  employed  in  the  Institute,  and  an  additional  assistant 
daring  part  of  the  year.  Instruction  has  been  given  to  classes  in 
the  ancient  clasucs,  and  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
bdudinff  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Physiology,  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy  have  also  received  some  share  of 
Attention.  A  teachers'  class  was  formed  at  the  bes^inning  of  the  fall 
tersOf  and  continued  for  seven  weeks,  during  which  the  members 
vere  taken  through  a  thorough  course  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  common  schools,  accompanied  with  lectures  on  various 
practical  topics  connected  with  school  teaching.  Such  a  class  will 
be  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  each  year,  and  is 
designed  especially  to  fit  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  Institute  has  no  endowments,  and  no  permanent  source  of 
avenue.  The  tmst^ies  are  in  possession  of  about  150  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  a  few  acres  are  under  improvement.  The  building 
krtiherto  occupied  for  school  purposes,  is  owned  partly  by  the  dis- 
^ict,  and  affords  but  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Institute.    The 
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part  thus  occopied  is  valued  at  about  $300.  We  have  now  in  pro* 
cess  of  completion,  a  three  story  edifice,  designed  to  accommodate 
nearly  forty  students,  and  furnish  four  convenient  rooms  for  recita- 
tions, library,  apparatus^  &c,  A  part  of  this  will  soon  be  ready  for 
occupancy.     The  cost,  thus  far,  is  near  12,000. 

The  library  of  the  Institute  consists  of  about  700  volumes^  many 
of  which  are  of  an  excellent  character,  and  of  considerable  value.  The 
whole  may  be  valued  perhaps  at  $500. 

The  Institute  is  but  partially  supplied  with  apparatus  for  illustra- 
ting the  various  branches  of  natural  science — a  lack  which  the  in- 
structors deeply  feel,  but  have  not  the  means  of  supplying,  without 
Md  from  some  legislative  or  charitable  source.  The  founders  of  the 
Institute,  seeing  the  embarrassment  to  which  the  incurring  of  large 
debts  has  subjected  many  other  similar  institutions,  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  incurring  no  debts  beyond  their  visible  means.  In  conse- 
quence of  adhering  to  this  policy,  and  of  receiving  very  little  aid 
beyond  the  contributions  from  the  few  who  compose  our  own  com- 
munity, our  buildings  and  other  improvements  have  progressed  very 
slowly — too  slowly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  who 
have  applied  for  instruction.  We  have  deemed*it  better  and  safer, 
however,  to  adhere  to  this  policy  and  suffer  the  inconvenience,  than 
to  encumber  ourselves  with  debt. 

One  feature  of  our  Institute  commends  it  to  the  indigent  and  self* 
dependent  youth  of  our  State,  viz:  the  incorporation  of  manual  labor 
with  intellectual  traininff.  By  the  pecuniary  advantage  thus  offered, 
many  of  our  students  nave  been  able  to  continue  their  studies  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  who  otherwise  would  have  rem  lined  only 
a  few  months,  or  perhaps  would  not  have  entered  the  Institute  at 
aU. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  respectfully  sug^gest,  whether  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  ample  school  fund  of  our  State  can  be  more  judiciously 
applied  for  the  promotion  of  education,  than  in  furnishing  such  aux- 
iliaries as  ours  throughout  the  State,  with  a  suitable  outfit  of  maps, 
charts  and  apparatus.  Such  a  grant,  though  small  in  value,  would 
greatly  encourage  such  institutions,  and  essentially  enhance  the  in- 
terest among  the  hundreds  of  youth  annually  assembled  in  them 
for  instruction. 

The  VsRMOKTviLLB  AoADBMicAL  AssoouTioM,  reported  3d  schol- 
ars. The  Woodstock  Manual  Labor  Seminabt,  j*eported  between 
60  and  70  students.  The  property  of  this  mstitution  was  reported 
to  be  estimated  at  $5,000.  Its  indebtedness  about  •2,000.  lU  li- 
brary consisted  of  1,500  volumes.    Buildings  partially  completed. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  reported  18 
schools  in  operation,  four  of  which  were  under  charge  of  teachers  it 
the  rate  of  $400  per  year,  each;  twelve  under  female  teachers  at 
$200  per  year,  each;  and  a  colored  school  under  charge  of  a  female 
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teaeher,  at  the  rate  of  #200  per  year.    These  schools  had  been  opeo 
during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  four  weeks  in  summer. 

STATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Iq  accordance  with  the  act  establishing  this  institution,  the  follow- 
iflg  members  of  the  board  of  education  were  nominated  by  the  goT» 
enor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  yiz:  Samubl  Barstow,  Ran- 
dolph Maitnlno,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Newburt,  who  constituted  the 
board,  together  with  the  Libutsiia»t  Govkbnor  and  ScFBRumv- 
i>iKi  OF  Public  Instruction,  the  latter  of  whom  transmitted,  in  be- 
half of  the  board,  their  first  report  to  the  Legislature.  The  follow- 
ing extraet  gtres  their  proceedings  up  to  this  time: 

The  board  organized  and  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  appointed  Samuel  Newbury 
pn^dent.  Provision  was  made^  for  carrying  the  law  into  eflfect,  by 
the  location  of  lands  granted  for  the  purposes  mentioned  therein; 
and  the  president  was  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
him,  in  visiting  various  places  of  importance  in  the  State,  by  receiv- 
ing donations  and  obtaining  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  the* 
sehool  at  an  early  day  as  practicable,  and  report  to  the  Board. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last,  at  which  time  the  report  of  the  president,  embracing  the 
propositions  received  from  various  villages,  and  of  the  committee  to^ 
locate  the  lands  required  in  the  act,  was  submitted.  Propositions  for 
the  location  of  the  school  were  received  from  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Mar- 
shall, Gall  Prairie  and  Niles. 

The  location  of  the  school  has  been  a  duty  of  great  delicacy  and 
no  small  difficulty.  Each  of  the  places  mentioned  proposed  to  fur- 
nish a  site  for  the  building,  and  tendered  large  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  institution,  to  be  paid  in  money.  After  a  full  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  various  proposals,  and  taking  into  view  all  the  ob- 
j^ts  to  be  attained  by  the  location,  the  board  finally  fixed  upon  the 
village  of  Tpsilanti,  which  was  conditionally  designated  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Normal  school.  The  condition  was  the  furnishing  satis- 
factory security  to  the  board  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  offered 
hj  the  citizens  of  that  place.  The  advantage  of  this  site,  in  point  of 
health,  accessibility  ana  locality,  were  deemed,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, not  second  to  any  other,  while  the  proposition  to  the  board 
was  by  far  the  most  liberal.  In  view  of  the  limited  means,  also,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board,  and  its  small  prosp^ctira  income  from  a 
speedy  sale  of  the  land,  the  proposition  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  fsmish  decisive  reason  for  its  action.  The  proposition  made  by 
the  citiaens  of  that  place  included  the  offer  of  an  eligible  lot  of 
poand  for  the  site  of  the  proposed  school,  a  subscription  of  $18,500^ 
^ell  secured,  payable  one  third  Kfeptember  1,  1850,  and  the  balance 
in  one  and  two  years  thereafter,  the  use  of  temporary  buildines  for 
the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  until  a  suitable  building  comd  be 
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ereeted.  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  pf  the  model 
school  for  five  years.  Such  a  prcMpositbn  was  deemed  by  the  hoaid 
satifactory  evidence  not  only  of  ine  liberality  and  public  spirit  of 
that  place,  but  of  the  existence  oi  interest  in  the  seneral  subject  of 
education,  which  can  not  be  less  important  to  the  institution  m  the 
future,  than  the  liberal  offer  which  it  induced.  The  places  in  com' 
petitiodk  for  its  location,  exhibited  a  like  enlightened  and  generous 
liberality,  which,  while  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  finally  induced  them,  while  there  seemed  to  be  in 
not  so  little  choice  of  locality  between  the  various  places,  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  State  were  to  be  subserved  in  the  location  of  tbe 
school,  to  yield  a  preference  to  that  place  whose  offer  was  the  most 
liberal  and  advantageous.  The  site  selected  is  convenient  of  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  The  village  of  Ypsilanti  is  sufficiently  lar|^ 
to  famish  every  facility  for  boarding  pupils,  and  the  character  of  its 
population,  and  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  ihem  upon  the  sub- 
lect  of  education,  cannot  fail  to  surround  the  institution  with  good 
mfiiuences. 

A  selection  has  been  made  for  the  site  of  the  building,  situate  on 
a  rise  of  ground  on  the  north  western  border  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  village — a  deed  of  which  has  been  executed  and  delivered, 
free  of  expense,  to  the  board.  A  guarantee,  the  draft  of  whicli, 
wms  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  securing  the  payment  of 
$13,500,  has  been  executed  and  delivered  to  the  board.  There 
has  been  a  compliance  with  the  terms  submitted  by  the  citizens  to  the 
board,  by  the  execution  of  t\\e  additional  securities  and  agreements, 
which,  together  with  the  guarantee  above  mentioned  have  been  re- 
«eived  by  the  board  as  the  falfilment  of  the  condition  upon  which 
die  State  Normal  school  was  located  at  that  place. 

The  location  of  the  lands  required  by  the  act,  was  made  at  an 
«arly  day  after  the  organization  of  the  board.  They  were  made  from 
the  descriptions  of  salt  spring  lands  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the 
State  Land  Office  to  be  the  property  of  the  State.  Due  notice  was 
ffiven  to  the  Commissioner,  and  a  proper  deseription  of  the  lands  so 
focated,  delivered  to  him  to  be  filea  in  his  office.  After  the  location 
were  made  and  notice  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  the  board  were  notified  by  the  Commissioner  that  it  had  beei 
ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  were  not  the  property  of  th< 
State  and  that  they  had  been  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State  b] 
the  general  government;  aad  that  said  lands  had  in  fact  been  sol( 
or  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  previous  to  the  confirmation  o 
ihem  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Accompanying  this  report,  in  joint  document  No.  14,  is  to  be  founi 

a  list  of  the  lands  selected  by  the  board,  laying  in  the  counties  o 

Macomb,  Kent,  Ottowa,  Washtenaw  and  Ionia. 

LBQXSLATIOir. 

The  Memorial  of  Ahdrkw  M.  Fitch,  John  A.  Baitghman,  Clab 
T.  HimcAN  and  Elijah  H.  Pilchxr,  was  presented  to  the  Legisli 
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tore,  petitioning  for  the  grant  of  a  charter  for  a  Female  Coluxguib 
Ikstitution,  in  connection  with  the  Weslejan  Seminary,  at  Albion* 
The  application  is  briefly  set  forth,  as  follows: 

We  would  respectfully  set  forth  that  the  said  Seminary  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  five  years,  and  has  sent 
forth  a  large  and  healthful  influence  in  the  cause  of  education.  Still 
there  is  wanting  an  institution  in  this  State,  which  will  meet  tlie  high* 
est  wishes  and  literary  aspirations  of  the  females  of  our  growing  and 
highly  prosperous  State.  In  granting  what  is  here  prayed  for,  yo« 
will  in  no  manner  interfere  with  any  mstitution  now  established  un- 
der your  fostering  care. 

Comparatively  nothing  has  been  done  to  cultivate,  enlarge  and 
properly  direct  the  intellectual  powers  of  those  who  are  to  give  th« 
first  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  to«6uoceed  us  on  the 
great  theatre  of  life,  and  to  whom  is  to  be  entrusted  the  perpetuation 
of  our  free  institutions. 

What  is  petitioned  for,  is  properly  an  enldl'gement  of  an  existing 
charter,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

By  granting  our  petition  we  are  fully  persuaded  you  will  confer  a 
great  public  bene6t. 

^  Memorial  was  presented  relative  to  agriculture,  by  Bela  Hub- 
bard, Titus  Dort  and  J.  0.  Holmes,  representing  that  the  committee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  had  had  in  consideration  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  viz:  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Agricul- 
tural Office,  and  an  appropriation  was  deemed  desirable  for  a  Li- 
brary. Of  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the  Ui^ivERsiTr,  the 
agricultural  committee  say: 

In  the  organization  of  our  State  University,  it  was  contemplated, 
(as  appears  by  section  twenty-six  of  the  act,)  that  *'in  one  of  the 
hrancnes  there  should  be  a  department  of  agriculture;  with  compe- 
tent instructors  in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  phys^ 
iology,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  experimental  and  practical  farm- 
ing and  agriculture."  Such  a  department,  it  is  plain,  to  be  vigoroua- 
l]r  and  practically  carried  out,  ;uust  have  its  nK>re  immediate  and 
vital  connection  with  the  State  Agrioultural  Society  and  its  institu- 
tions. With  an  agncultural  eolMge  should  also  be  associated  a  nfodel 
ttd  experimental  farm,  a  botamKl  garden,  and  perhaps  a  veterinary 
establishment. 

By  these  means  will  the  farmers  of  our  State — ^its  great  leadinff 
class — be  furnished  with  institutions  peculiarly  theirs.  They  wiO 
t>e  provided  with  the  means  of  educating  their  youth  in  every  prat- 
tied  and  scientific  detail  necessary  or  useful  to  that  most  important 
of  all  occupations,  to  as  full  an  extent  as  is  now  afforded  by  the 
Ugher  colleges  of  our  land,  to  candidates  for  the  so-called  "learned 
professions." 
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On  the  21st  of  January,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  management  of  the  loan  of  #100,000  and  to  a  certain 
elatm,  arising  out  of  the  same,  which  it  is  only  deemed  necessary 
here  to  refer  to,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  Senate  document  No. 
lly  of  the  session,  (1850.) 

This  document  contains  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Regents,  copy  of  the  bond  giren  by 
Major  Kearsley,  and  also  by  the  Bank  of  Michigan,  the  report  made 
by  Major  K.  of  his  proceedings  in  July,  1838,  and  also  a  statement 
of  his  claim. 

The  memorial  of  G.  M.  Barber  and  other  students,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Regents  and  Faculty  as  to  secret  societies,  was 
presented  to  the  Senat^  A  report  was  made  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  also  by  the 
Faculty.  All  the  documents  relating  to  the  controversy  may  be 
found  in  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  being  documents  number  15,  16, 
1 1,  37  and  38.  As  they  do  not  relate  to  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
compilation,  they  are  here  referred  to,  simply  as  a  matter  of  refer- 
ence to  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  examine  them,  if  a  similar 
question  should  be  raised  in  the  future,  in  the  local  government  of 
the  Dniversity.  As  this  is  not  anticipated,  the  subject  is  not  of  im- 
portance otherwise,  in  the  history  of  its  affairs. 

Another  memorial  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was  present- 
ed to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Statb  Ao- 
RicuLTURAL  CoLLEGS.  As  to  the  character  and  scope  of  such  an 
institution,  the  memorial  says: 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  is,  that  the  institution 
would  be  a  labor  school;  in  which  the  actual  work  performed  by  the 
pupils  would  be  passed  to  their  credit,  in  the  account  for  their  in- 
stniction.  Thus  the  expense  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  not  al- 
together paid.  The  veiy  act  of  l^r  would  be  a  practicable  tp|>li- 
eatbtt  of  the  precepts  taught,  and  me  poor  would  enjoy  equal  priv- 
ileges with  the  rich. 

The  institutioa  should  be  attached  to,  or  form  a  hranek  of  ih  StaU 
Vhiverniy,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  charter  of  that  institutioii,  sod 
having  the  benefit  of  lectures  from  the  professors,  and  such  otber 
Bonroes  as  may  be  expedient,  resident  profeaaorSy  with  expensive 
salaries,  would  not  be  necessary. 

There  should  belong  to  the  institution  a  Farm^  of  sufficient  capsfi* 
ity  to  embrace  a  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  upon  which  all  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture,  connected  with  tilh^,  the  culture  of  all  tne 
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uefml  grains,  grapes  and  roots,  the  raising  of  stock,  &c,,  oonid  be 
oonducted  to  tbe  best  advantage,  and  where  the  operations  of  drain* 
mg,  and  the  treatment  of  different  soils,  could  be  thoroughly  exhib- 
ited— in  fact,  a  farm  which^  under  the  superintendence  of  practical 
and  sciendfic  masters,  should  become  a  Model  for  the  farms  of  our 
State. 

There  should  also  be  attached  a  Botanical  Garden,  to  be  under  the 
eharge  of  tbe  professor  of  Botany  of  the  University,  in  which  should 
be  cvdUvated  specimens  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  indigenous 
Id  our  State,  as  well  as  all  plants  and  weeds,  a  knowledge  of  tl^e  pro- 
perties and  habits  of  which  is  useful  to  the  farmer. 

The  9iudie8  taught  at  this  college  should  be  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical kind.  Bende's  agriculture  in  its  details,  mathematics  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
seiences,  with  their  applications  to  agriculture.  With  these  could 
be  profitably  associated  Anatomy,  so  far  as  connected  with  the  struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  study  of  insects  and  their  hab- 
ito.  and,  to  some  extent,  engmeering,  architecture,  and  landscape 
gardening.  Nor  should  the  claims  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
be  wholly  neglected,  as  tending  to  polish  the  mind  and  manners,  re- 
fine the  taste,  and  add  greater  lustre  and  dignity  to  life.  In  fine* 
those  branches  of  education  which  will  tend  to  render  agriculture 
■ot  only  a  useful,  but  a  learned  and  liberal  profession,  and  its  culti- 
Tators  not  the  "bone  and  sinew"  merely,  but  the  ornaments  of  so- 
eiety. 

One  prominent  advantage  possessed  by  the  pupil  in  such  an  insti- 
tntion  snould  not  be  overlooked,  in  the  judicious  combination  of  la- 
bor and  study;  resulting  in  confirmed  health,  and  thence  increased 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  vigor. 

But  the  importance  of  the  plan  proposed  will  weigh  little,  unless 
it  shall  be  proved  to  be  jpraciicable.  The  only  obstacle  that  can  be 
nasonably  supposed  to  exist,  is  the  expense  of  founding  and  con- 
ducting such  an  establishment.  In  the  communities  of  the  old  world, 
^  obstacle,  serious  as  it  is  under  their  circumstances,  has  been 
<nrercome»  and  with  triumphant  results.  Probably  no  community  in 
^  world  possesses  greater  facilities  for  the  experiment,  if  it  be 
^med  such,  than  ours.  On  the  plan  su£^gested,  no  large  endow* 
Bfent  is  necessary.  The  connection  with  the  University  would  fur- 
m$h  a  large  part  of  the  means  for  instruction,  at  comparatively  little 
*ort  to  the  institution. 

^0  where,  in  a  settled  community,  is  land  so  cheap,  at  the  present 
moment,  as  in  this  State.  No  State  is  more  amply  provided  with 
lioded  and  other  means  for  the  promotion  of  education.  May  not 
*  part  of  this  fund  be  as  legitimately  applied  to  this  object  as  to  other 
plans  of  educational  improvement? 

In  the  HouBB  of  Represbntatives,  the  committee  on  education, 
mrough  Hon.  Hotbt  K  Clabkb,  their  chairman,  made  a  report  in 
elation  to  the  establishment  of  Frbb  Schools  and  oiher  matters 
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embraced  ia  the  report  of  the  Superintendent    The  following  ex- 
tract contains  snbstantially  the  views  of  the  committee: 

The  committee  on  education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  respectfoily  re- 
port: 

That  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  none  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  which  would  seem  to  in- 
yite  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  can  be  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Fru 
Schools  throughout  the  State.  The  voice  of  the  public  press,  the 
petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  present 
session,  and  the  generally  expressed  desire  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  that  the  public  should  assume  in  practice  the  duty,  which  in 
theory  has  long  been  acknowledged,  namely,  the  education  at  tbi 
public  cost  of  the  children  of  the  State,  have  induced  your  oommit- 
tee  to  examine  this  question  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  present  prai- 
ticability. 

The  example  of  other  States  is  undoubtedly  operating  extensirelj 
among  the  people  of  this  State  as  a  stimulus  to  the  establishment  of 
free  schools.  And  the  fact,  that  three  of  the  States  formed  out  of 
the  ancient  North-West  Territory,  have  already  preceded  us  in  thii 
step  upon  a  higher  level  of  educational  effort  than  we  have  yet  at- 
tained, ought  to  commend  our  earnest  attention  to  a  subject  of  such 
paramount  importance.  Michigan  has  thus  far  maintained  an  hon- 
orable pre-eminence  in  the  education,  intelligence  and  general  culti- 
vation of  its  people.  But  these  qualities  will  cease  to  be  our  charac- 
teristics, unless  earnest  and  well  directed  efforts  be  made  to  extend 
the  influence,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  amon^  us. 
As  a  means  of  elevating  this  standard,  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
State,  providing  for  a  supply  of  competent  teachers,  through  the 
agency  of  the  it^ormal  school,  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  at 
once  liberal  and  wise.  And  as  a  means  of  extending  the  influenee 
of  education,  a  system  of  free  schools,  if  conducted  by  competent 
teachers,  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  effi- 
cient policy.  Yet  all  this  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  present  ability 
of  the  State  to  sustain  them  without  imposing  an  onerous  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  people. 

This  question  is  obviously  one  which  should  be  carefully  pondered; 
for  there  is,  perhaps,  some  danger  that  a  premature  effort  to  accom- 
plish an  object  so  eminently  desirable  mi^t  react  with  mischievoof 
effect  This  danger  should  be  considered,  that  it  maybe  well  under- 
stood, and  the  means  to  avoid  it  may  be  wisely  chosen. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  &at  the  only  means  we  have  to 
ascertain  the  presentfexpense  of  supporting  our  common  schools,  do  not 
afford  perfectly  reliable  data.  The  provision  of  law  which  reqmres 
the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation  for 
the  increase  of  township  libraries  and  the  support  of  schools,  ought 
to  have  produced  for  these  objects,  for  the  year  1849,  upon  the  val- 
uation of  1848,  the  sum  of  $29,908  76.    Tet  the  returns  to  the  Sa* 
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perintendent  of  Public  Instraction  thow  an  aggregate  of  only  tl7,- 
830  Id  for  this  purpose,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  school 
funds  were  depnvea  of  over  $12,000  for  the  last  year.  The  law 
which  requires  the  levying  of  this  ta^  is  positive  in  its  terms — abso- 
lutely requiring  the  supervisors  to  levy  it;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  State  alike. 
A  comparison  of  the  aggregate  valuations  of  the  counties,  as  exhib- 
ited on  page  43  of  the  Auditor  General's  report,  with  the  amount  of 
the  mill  tax,  as  appears  on  pages  72  and  73  of  the  Superintendent's 
repcMi;  shows  to  what  extent  this  duty  has  been  neglected  by  the 
supervisors  of  townships. 

So  also  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  by  tax  which 
ike  districts  are  authorized  to  raise  per  capita^  is  baffled  by  the  neg- 
lect of  some  six  or  seven  counties  to  make  any  return  under  this 
head;  and  many,  others,  and  some  of  them  large  counties,  return  sucb 
inconsiderable  sums,  that  great  doubts  are  suggested  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports. 

Taking  these  reports,  however,  as  true,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amounts  actually  expended  for  tuition  in  the  primary  schools  during 
the  past  year,  are  as  follows: 
Raised  by  tax: 

The  mill  tax, #17,830  13 

Deduct  for  library  punposes  in  448  town- 
ships, reporting  at  ^25  each 11 ,200  00 

Leaving  of  this  tax  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment for  tuition, $6,630  13 

Per  capita  tax,  not  exceeding  $1  per  scholar, '     4,624  56 

Total  raised  by  tax  for  tuition, ♦11.264  69 

Distributed  from  primary  sehool  fund, 39,052  67 

Total  of  public  moneys $50,312  86 

Collected  upon  rate  bills, 29,717  88 

Total  cost  of  tuition  in  primary  schools 980,030  24 

The  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  must  be  assumed  as  the  near- 
est approximation  we  can  make  from  the  reports  to  the  actual  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, however,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was  collected  upon  the 
rate  bills  than  the  reports  exhibit.  And  it  is  possible  that  this  sum 
should  be  further  increased,  in  fact,  by  the  portion  of  the  mill  tax 
levied  and  collected  but  not  reported.  It  is  ouite  impossible  to  as- 
cenain  the  degree  of  allowance  which  shoula  be  made  for  such  in- 
tccuracies;  your  committee  are  therefore  obliged  to  assume  from  the 
returns  to  the  Superintendent,  that  the  tuition  of  102,871  scholars 
for  five  months  in  the  year,  has  cost  an  average  of  about  eighty 
cents  each. 
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Yonr  committee,  however,  desire  to  repeat,  that  they  are  bj  no 
means  satiiitied  that  the  conclusion  thutt  announced  may  be  relii^l  oa 
as  true.  It  U  the  nearest  approach  to  truih  which,  under  the  cir- 
CumstMOces,  Uiey  cnn  make,  if  it  could  with  cerutnty  be  relied 
upon  your  cummittee  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  rejoice 
in  the  recommeudatioo  ihac  the  school  bouses  of  Michigan  should  be 
declaied  *'open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter."  Bui.  while  they 
dale  not  do  this  upon  such  imperfect  data  as  they  have  by  which  to 
asceriaia  the  eipeuse  that  would  thus  be  cast  upon  the  people,  they 
feel  bound  to  recommend  some  aclion  looking  to  the  same  desiritble 
end.  And  they  t>elieve  that  if  the  present  law,  which  hUows  the 
levying,  by  the  vote  of  any  school  district,  of  a  tax  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  fur  each  schol  «r  within  the  required  ages,  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district,  be  repealed,  and  the  present  mill  tax  be  increased 
to  two  mills,  th«t  greater  equality  in  the  assessment  of  school  tnxea 
will  be  secured,  and  it  is  hoped,  a  fund  sufficiently  large  will  be  ob- 
tained to  make  the  primary  schools  of  the  State  substantially  free. 
At  any  rate,  if  this  much  desired  object  be  not  the  result,  the  increase 
of  taxation  thus  provided  for,  of  a  known  and  limited  amount,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  oppressive,  and  future  legislatinn  upon  more  accurate 
data,  may  complete  the  work,  towards  which,  we  now  desire  by  cau- 
tious and  prudent  measures  to  advance. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  University,  as  appears  from  the 
report,  and  the  report  of  the  board  of  visitors,  annexed  thereto,  at* 
tracts  the  notice  of  your  committee,  who  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  id- 
atitution  is  laying  a  foundation  for  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  rising 
generation  of  our  State.  The  establishing  upon  a  basis,  indicating 
present  and  increasing  prosperity,  of  a  collegiate  institution,  even 
when  sustained  by  an  ample  endowment,  is  ordinarily  the  slow  and 
toilsome  work  of  years.  And  the  establishment  of  such  an  institn* 
tion,  under  the  control  of  the  public  authorities  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, has  been  a  problem  of  so  much  difficulty  and  doubt,  that  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  success  affords  ample  occasion  for  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  labors  and  services  of  those  by  who^  care  and 
watchfulness  such  a  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved.  And 
perhaps  no  higher  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the  management  of  the 
University,  than  is  t)orne  by  the  universal  testimony  to  the  character 
and  scholarship  of  the  chihses  which  have  thus  far  been  graduated. 
On  this  ptiint  the  report  of  the  board  of  Visitors  holds  the  most  un- 
equivocal language  of  approbation  of  the  "skill  and  fidelity  in  (he 
professor^  as  well  as  of  diligence  and  talent  in  the  student  *  *  * 

The  department  of  Public  In  .truction  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
second  to  none  in  the  State  government  The  duties  of  it  follow 
every  family  in  the  State  to  its  very  fireside,  and  invite  them  to  an 
interested  co  operation  in  labors  of  great  importance  to  the  well  being 
of  the  State.  The  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  head  of  such 
a  dep*rfment,  demands  the  employment  of  talents  of  a  high  order 
and  of  the  utmost  business  activity.  The  report  of  the  Superinten* 
dent  shown  a  diligent  attention  to  a  great  variety  of  duties,  and  which 
must  have  involved  an  amount  of  labor  for  which  the  compensation 
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allowed  by  lav  is  a  mo^t  iQadeqa^tte  remanpralion.  Tour  commiUae 
theri-^re  uke  leave  to  expreHs  the  hope  that  this  injuHiice  will  bo 
•uCfrrtfd  Ui  exist  no  longer;  but  that  a  greater  effioienuj  ia  the  uffioo 
may  be  secured  by  pi  tcing  it,  in  re^^arl  to  compensaiiori  of  tlie  iuirum- 
bent,  on  the  same  level  wiih  othtr  State  officers,  whose  duiics  are 
DeiUier  more  important  nor  onerons.  It  is  hoped  that  the  he  id  of  a 
deparimenl  so  important  as  this  will  no  longer  be  regaide  i  as  a  clerk- 
ship, of  little  responsibility  and  but  inconsiderable  labor. 

Huch  an  increase  of  compcnsadon  is.  morfover,  urged  in  view  of 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent's  office.  The 
mistihiels  which  arise  from  the  present  moJe  of  reporting  the  snnual 
statistics  of  the  school  districts  ure  forcibly  set  forth  in  hid  report, 
and  the  means  to  obviate  ihi^m  are  there  suggested.  Your  commit- 
lee  agree  entirely  in  the  recommend  itiun,  th  it  the  townnhip  inspec- 
tors be  required  to  transmit  directly  to  the  Superintendent  their  ao- 
nu'il  reports,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  Hbstracts  which  the  countr 
clerks  are  now  required  by  law  to  m»ke.  This  recommendaiton  fs 
made  not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  which  will  eifect  a  co«ih4- 
erable  saving  in  the  sum'^  paid  to  the  county  clerks  for  making  these 
reports,  but  bec^iuse  the  labor  of  arranging  and  combining  them  may 
be  done  in  the  Superintendent's  office  with  much  greater  certainty  of 
its  correctness  in  view  of  all  the  interests  to  be  affected  by  it. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  recommendations,  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  committee  to  report  a  bill  to  amend  chnpter  fifty -MZ 
of  the  revised  statutes,  and  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  iifiy -eight  of  the 
Kvised  statutes. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  school  law  was  amended,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Superintendent,  so  as  to  bring  the  report  of  the  school 
inspectors  directly  to  his  office,  and  the  duties  heretofore  devolving 
upon  the  county  clerks,  so  far  as  the  making  of  abstracts  and  returns 
were  concerned,  aboli^shed.  Various  other  ametidments  were  made, 
which,  as  they  are  now  in  force,  will  be  found  in  the  primary  school 
law,  as  published  in  this  document.  The  law  regulating  the  duties 
of  Superintendent  was  also  changed,  and  will  be  found  in  a  subae- 
qaent  part  hereof.  The  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  board  of 
education  was  changed  by  an  act  of  March  !^0,  1850.  An  act  was 
passed,  enlarging  the  p>)wers  of  the  truitee^  of  the  Wesley  m  Sem- 
iairy,  at  Albion,  and  authorizing  them  to  establish  at  Albion,  a  Fx- 
UKhK  CoLLKSB,  as  a  branch  of  the  Seminiry.  It  was  msde  subject 
Co  visitation  by  a  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent|  aad 
the  trustees  required  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer. 

An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Young  L'idies'  Seminary  of 
ihe  city  of  Mpnroe.     It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  sub* 
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mit  to  the  SaperiateQdent  an  aonual  report,  exhibiting  its  conditioi 
in  all  its  departments.  The  St.  Mary's  Academy,  at  Bertrand,  ia 
Berrien  county,  was  incorporated;  also,  the  Clarkston  Academieil 
Institute;  also,  the  Clinton  Institute;  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institato 
Association;  the  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor;  Si 
Mark's  College,  at  Grand  Rapids.  An  act  was  passed  and  approred 
April  2,  relative  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  custody  of  town- 
ship libraries.  The  free  schtK)!  law  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  also 
amended. 

THE  00M8TITUTI0NAL  CONVSNTIOM. 

This  was  an  important  year  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  m 
Michigan,  inasmuch  as  the  act  was  passed  by  this  Legislature,  ift 
conformity  with  the  previous  votes  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  a 
KsnsiON  or  the  constitution.  For  fifteen  years  the  provisions  of 
ihe  first  constitution,  relating  to  education,  had  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  trial — had  been  the  means  of  securing  constant  progress,  and 
achieved  for  Michigan,  what  had  not  been  ucoomplished  by  the  pio> 
visions  of  the  constitution  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  for  the 
^aame  length  of  time.  The  history  of  our  educational  aifair^:,  as  de- 
tailed in  this  document,  presents  an  array  of  facts,  and  devel(^ 
marks  of  constant  improvement,  which,  while  it  exhibits  the  strag- 
gles through  which  we  have  passed,  must  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  every  citizen  of  the  State.  Upon  the  subject  of  education, 
none  can  accuse  the  State  of  Michigan  of  apathy  or  indifference.  It 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  constantly  kept  before  the  people,  and  ap* 
predated  by  them;  and  amidst  vicisitudes  of  no  ordinary  character, 
its  educational  resources  and  institutions  have  been  secured,  pre- 
served and  cherished.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  our  educational 
bistory,  under  the  first  constitution  adopted  by  our  people,  constitutes 
an  epoch,  to  which  we  may  proudly  look  back  and  refer,  and  fron 
which  may  be  derived  a  light  and  a  lesson  for  the  future.  But  wi& 
a  knowledge  of  what  had  been  thus  far  achieved,  and  with  a  con- 
aciousness  of  attaining  a  yet  higher  standard  of  improvement,  the 
organic  law  was  cheerfully  and  with  hope,  subjected  to  a  revisioB, 
from  which  it  was  believed  still  higher  and  greater  results  were  ytt 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  article  upon  education  proposed  to  the  convention,  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  15th  day  of  June,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Macomb.     TIm 
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imittee  consisted  of  the  Mlowing  geademen,  vis:  Mestrs.  Walker, 
Tn  Yaikenburg,  Batterfield^  Eastman,  Desnoyer,  J.  D.  Pierce, 
Bimsrd,  WOKams  and  Bdmonds. 

Section  1  proTided  for  the  election  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  by  the  electors,  who  should  have  general  supervision  of 
public  instruction,  whose  duties  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
whose  term  of  office  should  be  two  years. 

SsetioQ  S  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  lands 
granted  for  school  purposes,  should  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  with  the  rents  of  all  unsold  lands  should  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  primary  schools  throughout  the  State, 
and  diatributed  annually  on  such  fair  and  equitable  terms  as  should 
be  provided  by  law. 

Section  3  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  establish  by  law,  a 
ifstem  of  primary  schools,  by  which  such  schools  should  be  kept  in 
each  and  every  district  for  at  least  three  months  in  eveiy  year,  fekb 
▲BD  WITHOUT  OHAROB  FOR  TiTmoN,  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  should  provide  that  any  deficiency  that 
may  mtt  qfier  the  diiiribution  of  theprimaty  echooi  interettjund^  ehaU 
h raieedin  the  eeeerjltownehipe  and  cUUs^  hy  atax  upom  thewhole  tax- 
tUe  property  in  such  townehips  and  eiiiee  reepecHvely,  The  Engliih 
Impuge  and  no  ether  ehotdd  hetauyht  in  euehschoole. 

Section  4  provided  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  six  Regents 
s(  the  University — two  for  six  years,  two  for  four,  aiid  two  for  two 
jean;  after  which  there  was  to  be  two  Regents  elected  at  each  sub- 
eequent  election,  to  hold  their  offices  for  six  years. 

BeotioD  6  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Regents  at  their  first  meetiAgi 
to  elect  a  Prxsidbut  of  the  Univkrsitt,  who  was  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  the  principal  executive  of  the  University.  The 
Board  to  have  direction  and  control  of  all  its  expenditures,  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  institution. 

Section  6  appropriated  the  sales  of  all  lands  granted,  or  to  be 
granted  for  University  purposes,  as  a  perpetual  fond,  the  interest  of 
which,  with  the  rents,  should  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  University,  and  with  such  branches  as  the  public  good 
reqmred,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

Section  7  provided  for  the  election  of  three  members  of  the  board 
of  edueatioD,  who,  together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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BtmcAfm,  w«re  to  h#v«  general  superTtaioa  of  the^  Stats  Noaiui* 
Bciiuou 

Suction  8  secured  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  eppropriated  to 
the  normal  school,  in  the  same  manner  as  University  »Qd  school 

knd^. 

Section  9  provided  for  ike  eocoumgement  and  promotion  by  (he 
Li*gi!«lature,  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  improvemen4» 
and  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  with  a  model 
farm;  hIso  for  the  establishment  ol  libraries,  one  at  leant  in  each 
township,  to  the  support  of  which,  moneys  paid  for  exemptions  from 
military  duty,  and  all  tines  sssessed  for  breach  of  penal  lavrs^  were 
to  be  t-xclusively  applied. 

The  article  as  reported,  was  taken  up  in  convention,  on  the  26th 
of  June.    A  substitute  for  section  3,  was  offered  by  iMr.  Frauck, 
of  Wayne  county,  who  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty, rcguUted  by  the  number  of  scholars,  if  there  v^as  a  deficiency 
after  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund — th-it  the  le- 
gislature should   levy  a  tax  on  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the 
township  or  city.     Mr.  Morki>on,  of  Calhoun,  also  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute— that  the  Legislature  should  provide  by  law,  that  in  the  year 
1855.  and  every  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  should  bf^  levied  in 
«  the  Slate,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  three 
mills  upon  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State;  such  Uix  to  be  levitfd  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Stale  Uix  for  State  purposes.     Mr.  Lxacu,  of  Genesee,  also  proposed 
a  substitute,  which  was  as  follows: 

A  primary  school  sh  til  be  kept  in  each  school  district  in  the  State, 
at  least •  months  in  e'»ch  y.ear. 

The  ri«'ht  to  attend  such  (schools  is  guarantied  to  all  persons  be- 
tween th«  ages  of  four  and  twenty  one  years. 

For  th^  support  of  primary  schools  there^hall  be  raised  annuallyi 

a  State  tnx  of  not  less  than cents  per  scholar  for  each  scholar 

returned  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  sttch  ux  Hod  also  the  loterent  of  the  primary  school  fund  shill 
be  annually  din'ributed  among  the  beveral  school  districts  in  this 
Sta^e.  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  schol  irs  in  each,  as  shown  by 
their  returns  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
aii>l  any  deficiency  ihar  may  exist  ia  the  districts,  after  the  dintribtt- 
tion  of  sniil  moneys,  shall  bn  raised  by  tax  on  all  the  taxable  pn^ 
erty  in  such  districts. 
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The  substiUite  was  opposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pibrci^  for  the  reawm 
that  it  vroulJ  be  found  difficult  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  dintricUi.  It 
hal  been  attempted  and  failed.  He  was  in  favor  of  free  scboolai  and 
a  Stale  tax.  Mr.  Ratitalb  iraa  abo  <^poted  to  the  fteeikHir  ami  ih# 
amendments,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  safer  left  wiih  the  L^'gistla- 
tare  (o  establish  by  law  a  syxtem  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Baqq 
was  in  favor  of  free  schoola-^free  as  the  air  wb  breathe**-and  propmsd 
a  further  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  shodlJ  estab* 
lisb  a  system  of  primary  schools,  such  schools  to  be  kept  up  at  least 
three  months  free,  without  «*hsrge  of  tuition,  to  all  child reo  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty -one  years.     Hr.  Alvord  thought  thilC 
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the  spirit  of  the  age  made  it  obligsilory  on  the  convention  to  provide 
that  schools  should  be  kept  up,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  tax  to  pay  lor 
free  schools.  Mr.  Hanscom  was  in  favor  of  obliging  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  of  leaving  the  details 
to  it.  Mr.  Van  Valvsnbdro  believed  that  the  Convention  was 
called  upon  to  estublish  a  system  of  free  schools— was  unwilling  tO 
leave  it  with  the  Legislature,  except  to  manage  the  details.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Walker,  said  the  committee  had 
discussed  the  proposition  to  raise  a  definite  sum  per  scholar,  through- 
out the  State,  but  the  difficulty  was,  if  the  sum  was  fixed,  it  must  re- 
main so  until  the  constitution  was  amended.  Mr.  Cornell  offt- red 
an  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  should  establish  free 
■chools  throughout  the  State  and  provide  for  their  support,  anU  that 
after  applying  the  school  and  such  other  funds  as  shall  be  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  such  schools,  the  balance  should  be  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  Mr.  Whtpplb  regarded 
this  question  as  the  most  important  one  that  had  come  before  the 
Convention,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  were  prepared 
for  and  wished  a  free  school  system.  The  chairman  of  iho  commit- 
tee thought  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Leach,  of  Gtenevee,  was  of  the 
Mme  character  as  that  adopted  in  New  York  and  which  contained 
^  elements  of  discord.  He  had  been  advised  by  a  letter  of  the 
Baperintendent  of  schools  of  that  State,  that  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  change  the  school  system  of  Michigan,  we  should  avoid 
Aifeing  any  portion  of  the  tax  in  the  school  districts. 
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Another  amendment  was  joffered  by  Mr.  Frauck,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  system  of  pri* 
mary  schools,  by  which  such  schools  shail  be  kept  up  and  supported 
in  each  school  oisCriot,  at  least  thiiee  months  b  every  year;  and  soy 
school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school,  may 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  public  funds;  and  a  tax  shell  be 
kvied  on  the  sevenl  townships  and  cities  of  the  State,  upon  the  whole 
lasable  property  in  such  townships  and  cities  reepecttvely»  for  the 
aapport  of  such  schools,  provided  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  the 

amount  of -» in  any  one  year,  for  all  children  between  the  age6 

of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  sny  township  or  city,  and  the  amount 
of  anch  tax  in  each  township  or  city  shall  be  distributed  to  the  sevoal 
districts  therein,  keeping  a  three  months'  school,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years, 
returaed  from  said  districts  respectively. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  N.  Puacs,  who  believed 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  New  York  had  arisen  from  authority  given 
to  districta.  He  was  in  favor  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  but  that  it  should  be  limited  to  two  mills  upon 
the  dollar,  and  the  remainder  should  be  collected  by  a  tax  on  the 
district;  or  the  persons  sending  to  school,  or  the  property  of  the  town 
or  district.  Mr.  Crart  said,  ffubstantially,  that  the  school  system 
now  in  operation  was  aa  good  a  system  as  ever  was  devised,  and  had 
been  copied  by  several  States.  It  took  from  1843  to  the  present 
time  to  perfect  it,  and  the  Convention  had  better  leave  it  to  the  action 
of  the  Legislature*  to  provide  for  free  schools  by  such  a  system  or 
mode  as  it  thought  best,  either  by  general  taxation,  or  tax  levied  in 
districts,  counties  or  township. 

The  difficulty  in  New  Tork  was  the  inequality  of  taxation,  the 
committee  on  education  had,  however,  neglected  an  important  fea- 
ture— ^they  made  no  provision  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  public  moner, 
if  a  district  negleoted  to  keep|a  school  for  a  certain  time.  If  we  were 
going  to  have  a  system  of  ^ee  schools,  there  should  not  only  be  a 
forfeiture  of  public  money,  but  a  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply 
with  the  law.  He  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Legislature,  as  long 
as  a  public  officer  was  kept,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
cause  of  education — he  believed  that  such  an  officer  was  requisite  to 
sustain  and  forward  the  cause  of  education,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  each  State  should  employ  one;  but  that  if  such  officer  was 
^penscd  with,  he  should  consider  the  cause  of  education  in  danger; 
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while  with  such  an  officer,  the  subject  would  be  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple^ and  the  oause  would  flourish.  Mr.  Moors  was  in  favor  of  estab- 
liihing  the  system  of  free  schools  upon  a  thorough  basis,  and  wished 
Is  see  it  immediatelj  adopted.  Mr.  Tiffart  thought  the  Legislature 
would  adopt  the  system  when  the  people  demanded  it.  The  quesUoH 
being  taken  on  Mr.  Lbaoh's  substitute  as  amended,  it  was  not  sustained. 
Mr.  BcrsH  was  in  faror  of  leaving  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free  schools  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  opposed  to  the  prorision  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  following  extract  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument: 

The  provision  as  reported  gives  the  power  to  raise  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  make  schools  free:  first,  to  the  township,  and  in  case  of  defi- 
dency,  the  deficit  to  be  raised  by  the  school  district    Experience 
has  shown  us  that  great  inequality  in  taxation  will  exist  in  different 
locations  of  the  Slate;  it  but  proposes  to  make  permanent  in  the  con- 
stitudon  the  system  that  was  commenced  under  the  liberal  provisions 
of  our  present  constitution  by  the  statutes  of  1833.     The  Legislature 
then,  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism,  provided  that  any  deficiency 
that  might  exist,  after  using  their  proportion  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fand,  might  be  raised  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  school 
district.     The  inequality  that  existed  in  the  districts  was  so  great, 
And  so  apparent,  that  the  system  fell  at  once  into  disrepute.     One 
Strict  would,  by  economy,  cause  a  school  to  be  kept  up  without 
resorting  to  oppressive  taxation;  another,  perhaps  in  the  same  town- 
ship, by  prodi^lity  and  extravagance,  levied  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  their  district,  ostensibly  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  the 
prc^rty  holders  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  bear.     This  evil 
existed  in  some  portions  of  the  State  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  af- 
fect the  relative  value  of  real  estate,  and  necessarily  led  to  a  modifi* 
cation  of  the  law.     I  therefore  am  opposed  to  the  provision  as  report- 
ed, believing  that  the  same  evils  would  result  from  its  operation,  and 
^e  consequences  would  be  more  disastrous  from  a  constitutional  pro- 
▼ifiioQ,  in  consequence  of  permanency,  than  from  a  repealable  rnw. 
The  amendment  provides  that  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  shall,  when  collected,  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  primary  school  And  is  now  distributed.    As 
a  friend  of  universal  education,  I  go  for  this  measure,  believing  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  State.    Under  this  system,  schools  may  be  free, 
iuid  will  be  free,  if  wisdom  characterize  the  action  of  those  whose 
duty  it  becomes  to  carry  out  this  principle.     The  only  question  with 
nie  is  this:  the  amendment  provides  that  the  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  levying  a  tax,  <fec.    I  would  prefer  the  word  may  to  the  word 
**«W,  although  probably  the  effect  will  oe  about  the  same.   Action  can- 
M  be  enforcea  until  it  is  deemed  expedient-*-an  imperious  mandate 
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in  no  more  important  ihnu  a  mere  permiisian,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
pablic  will,  an  J  vlien  so  sanctioned,  eitlier  is  efffCtuut. 

Mr   Frnlick  m  >ved  to  amend  the  section  as  follows: 

Strikeout  a!!  after  •' shall,"  in  6rHt  line,  and  insert  "provide  for 
A  nyjttem  of  prim  iry  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  t>e  kt^pi  op  sml 
supported  iu  each  school  distrtcC,al  least  three  m«inihs  in  evvry  year; 
and  any  schiK)!  district  ne^leciin^  to  keep  up  and  suppiirt  («uch  a 
school,  miy  be  deprived  of  its  equil  proportion  of  the  interetitof 
the  public  fund.  Aii«l  the  Lexislaiure  may  levy  a  tax  cm  the  wbols 
taxable  property  of  (he  several  townships  or  cities  of  this  Stale  for 
the  support  uf  said  schools." 

The  amendment  w»is  opposed  by  Mr.   Britain,  whose  views  tre 

evinced  in  the  following  extract  from  his  remnrks: 

We  should  provide  for  two  things:  one  U  equal  taxaUon— (be 
other  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  ins^tructed.  Hut  it  hss  beta 
said  ih  tt  the  Legislature  had  the  power,  and  we  are  asked  why  they 
did  not  eXt-riM^e  that  right.  I  answer  that  the  will  of  the  pl'ople  has 
been  defeated  hy  theUilentsof  men  like  the  gentleman  from  W-iyne. 
Num»*nm'<  petitions  were  recHved  last  winter  by  tlje  Le^slature, 
praying  for  free  »chi»o|s.  Why  was  it  not  granted  ?  Not  because 
ihere  was  h  feeling  ag-iin<t  it,  but  because  those  opposed  loitpoioied 
to  ihc  assembling  of  this  Convention — that  it  bad  better  be  left  until 
that  time. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  amendment,  because  it  surrenders  the 
principle.  If  it  cannot  be  established  for  six  months,  let  it  be  for 
three;  but  I  hof)e  tlMl  we  shall  not  be  satis^fied  with  any  amendment 
short  of  that  Every  collection  of  taxes  by  a  district,  is  liable  to  be 
nnequ  I. 

This  would  be  extremely  unwise  and  unjust.  The  true  theory  of 
goveinment,  n^t  understood  at  the  present  day.  n-qui res  the  whole 
prof  erty  of  the  State  lo  support  the  government  of  ihe  State,  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  aaid  property.  And  no  fact  has  been 
tnore  siitisfacrorily  estabti>hed  ihan  the  fact  that  the  property  of  the 
Bt'ite  can  more  cheaply  educate  the  people  of  the  State,  and  mHio- 
tain  the  government  over  an  educated  people,  th<in  it  can  supports 
government  over  an  uneducated  people;  and  that  a  tax  for  educv 
ttonal  purposes  in  but  an  interest  t^x  for  the  protection  of  propertyi 
and  should  be  paid  equally  hy  all  taxable  property  protected. 

If  these  premises  be  truf^  the  duty  of  this  Convention  must  he  ap- 
parent. It  is  alike  bound  by  ju!«tice  and  ^ound  policy  tt  provide  if 
a  tax  np<tn  the  whole  people,  for  ihe  most  economical  and  perfect 
protection  «»f  the  whole  property,  instead  of  leaving  it  subject  to  the 
payment  of  onerous  taxes  ftir  the  support  of  government,  over  a 
population  hut  half  educated  hy  the  hmiied  means  heretofore  drs wa 
wiih  so  nui(d)  inju'^tice  fnim  parents  and  guardian^,  who  possess  con- 
pnrH«ivefy  but  a  amall  share  of  the  property  of  the  Slate. 

Then-  is  another  argument  in  f  vorof  freeschiKik  which  addresses 
itself  to  liigher  motives,  and  the  soundness  of  which  Is  perhaps  quite 


Mwell  asubltahed  m  Um  foroMr*  It  in  tbb:  the  ohildren  of  tto 
Sute  Hre  ibtt  property  of  the  Suite,  an  i  enlitJisd  to  support,  eduoa* 
tioQ  and  occupatioo,  wbetli«r  iheir  immediAte  gu«rdian3»  are  able  k> 
give  it  u»  them  or  not. 

This  theory,  re;»tiag  upon  the  oharacter^  and  resuliing  from  th» 
obligAUona  ot  our  civil  compact,  formed  for  the  purpose  uf  ^upporU 
iqg,  protecting  and  benetitiing  each  other,  claimd  that  llie  preMfot 
geouraiion  is  bound  by  the  atrongeet  obligiulons  of  duty,  to  8Upp>rt9 
edacate  and  qualify  for  self-government,  the  ri>ing  gfUf  ration;  and 
•omtoy  means  are  already  provided  by  law  for  the  accomplishment 
of  theiie  des«irable  ends,  that  to  »  disHsriminating  mind,  ihe  only  won* 
der  isk  that  more  direct,  just  and  efiioieut  means  have  not  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  objecL  But,  Mr.  Oh  ^ir^ 
niAD,  tile  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  this  subjea  are,  ih» 
best  mvthod  of  raising  the  means,  find  of  insuring  their  eeonomioal 
eipfoditure.  If  you  raise  the  whole  amount  by  a  Slate  t^x.  there 
Bny  be  difficulty  in  securing  an  economical  expenditure,  ssiiieimme-- 
diate  interests  of  persons  interested  with  the  expenditure,  will  bt;  to 
dfdv  as  copiously  from  the  fund  as  practicable.  If  you  raise  a  psrt 
of  it  by  State  tax,  and  permit  the  districts  or  townnhips  to  rsiite  the 
biliDce  by  district  or  township  tax«  or  a  c«pitation  t»x,  or  by  rsle 
bilk  as  th«'y  may  deem  expedient,  some  will  raise  by  district,  some 
by  township,  and  some  by  ctipitation  tax,  while  others  will  collect  by 
ntte  bills,  from  parents  and  guard  tuns. 

The  property  of  a  district  supporting  its  schools  exclusively  by  a 
tax  upon  property,  would  pay  h  higher  tax  than  that  of  a  township> 
stippurtin«(  its  schools  in  pnrt  upon  rate  bills;  dissalisfHction  would 
in*tvltabiy  be  the  consequence,  and  the  system  might  be  broken  down* 
by  the  crafty  properly -holder,  before  it  received  a  f^ir  trial,     i  think 
thntHllthe   burdens  we  irop</«e  should  be  imposed  eqinlty.     Th«t 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  will  be  to  raise  a  Urgv  portion 
of  the  school  moneys  by  a  State  t»*x.  and  the  bnl  mce  by  n  uniform 
^i«as  fir  as  the  interests  of  education  will  permit,  beyond  the  oon- 
M  of  the  district.     A  school  in  every  district  should  be  free  during: 
^psrt  of  each  year,  to  all  scholars  residing  in  the  district,  huiI  m\de 
fftisfrom  expense  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay;  and  al^o  m^de  as- 
Mriy  free  from  expense  to  all  as  shall  be  consistent  with  a  gu  ifanty 

of  an  economical  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys;  and  the  tnx  'or 

^  support  of  sttob  schools  bhould,  aa  far  as  practicable,  be  a  State 
tax. 

Ur.  Cr4Rt  said  by  the  present  system  we  have  about  33  cents  per 

«hulHr— the  tax  upon  the  district — the  residue  mised  by  a  rate  bill. 

We  have  thus  three  sources  of  revenue  at  the  present  lime,  and 

^^^y  persons  are  doI  prepared  to  go  further  tb^n  the  merhtxl  sag- 

9M(ed  by  the  substitute.    Some  wish  to  make  it  imperative,  but  I 

do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  levy  a  toz,  and  I  will  dve  my  rea- 
ions.  "^ 

u  is  a  ptetty  thing  to  have  a  beaaiiful  theory,  but  sometimes  ibe 
P^^etioe  is  very  different.  Difficulties  will  arise  under  the  gener  t 
tex  ajstem.    If  yoa  levy  a  taz-s-a  tax  for  the  whole  State-^wbo^ 


win  nigxilate  the  prices  to  be  paid  hr  tesehen  in  the  dbtriets? 
If  left  to  the  distriet,  what  will  they  make  the  expenditure?  They 
may  pay  their  teacher  forty  dollars  per  month  and  have  bat  a  few 
scholars.  There  will  not  be  that  care  which  is  required  at  present, 
and  the  chief  expense  will  be  thrown  upon  the  more  wealthy  portion 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  best  to  leave  it  open;  let  the  Legislatiuv 
say  whether  it  shall  be  by  towns  or  counties,  or  by  districts;  making 
it  imperative  that  in  two,  four  or  six  years,  a  free  system  of  schools 
shall  be  established.  If  we  embody  in  the  constitution,  to  take  im- 
mediate effect,  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Genesee,  we 
shall  not  convince  the  people  that  we  have  done  one  tbin^  towards 
lessening  the  expense,  tor  we  cannot  carry  his  proposition  mto  efieet 
short  of  a  tax  of  (100,000  for  the  State;  it  will  probably  be  more, 
but  I  am  taking  a  low  estimate.  Now,  if  in  this  constitution  yon 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  this  magnitude,  how  much  will  tbey 
thank  you  for  it?  They  will  say,  we  sent  you  to  lighten  our  burdens; 
you  have  made  them  greater. 

I  think  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  Legislature.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
voice  of  the  Convention  to  have  a  free  school  system — it  is  my  wish- 
but  we  must  not  impose  too  heavv  a  burthen  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject; for  if  we  do,  the  people  will  not  sustain  our  action.'' 

Ur.  C.  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  any 
school  distnct  negkcting  to  keep  up  and  support  a  school  whereio 
iastruction  in  the  English  language  is  conducted  for  three  months  io 
each  year,  should  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  fond*  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WoRDXN  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  of  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Frauck  the  words  *'  several  townships  and  cities  of  tk 
8tate> 

Mr  Walkbr  thought  the  principle  would  operate  very  unjustly  to 
the  new  portions  of  the  State.  He  had  made  an  examination  m  re« 
gard  to  tne  amount  of  the  school  fund  distributed  in  the  differeni 
eounties  in  the  year  1849,  and  of  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
for  school  purposes.  By  an  examination  of  the  tables  it  would  be 
found  as  an  almost  universal  rule  that  the  new  counties  would  have 
to  raise  by  taxation  much  more  than  the  amount  to  be  distributed  tc 
them  out  of  the  school  fund.  In  some  counties  they  would  be 
obliged  to  tax  two  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution. 
On  that  account  he  thought  there  was  something  due  to  that  section 
of  the  State.  From  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  the  new 
counties  were  subjected,  by  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  and 
die  great  expense  which  was  attendant  on  the  support  of  theil 
schools,  he  considered  it  but  just  that  that  they  should  have  the  beo' 
efit  of  the  tax  upon  non-resident  lands.  It  was  known  that  a  lami 
number  could  be  educated  in  a  thickly  populated  portion  of  ue 
State,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  in  those  parts  which  were  thinly 
settled.    He  would  state,  however,  that  the  county  of  Wayne  would 
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raise  hv  taxation  more  than  it  woald  receive  from  the  general  fond. 
It  resulted  from  taxation  on  the  increased  valuation  of  property  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  over  the  farming  sections  of  the  country.  Ma- 
comb county,  on  the  other  hand,  would  receive  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  more,  under  the  distribution  of  the  general  fund,  than 
she  would  be  obliged  to  raise  bjTtaxation.  The  new  counties  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  tax  on  the  non-resident  lands,  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  their  schools.  I'hey  would  necessarily  have  U>  un- 
dergo many  inconveniences  from  their  situation — their  schools  would 
be  small,  and  consequently  would  require  much  more  to  educate  their 
scholars  than  in  the  older  settled  counties. 

Mr,  N.  PiE&cB  did  not  a^ree  with  the  gentleman  last  up  in  what 
he  said  relative  to  the  hardships  to  which  new  settled  counties  were 
subject.  He  thought  such  inconveniences  as  were  alluded  to,  merelj 
temporary.  He  wanted  to  know  why  a  county  with  five  hundrea 
inhabitants  must  tax  the  whole  non-resident  land.  He  would  lika 
to  be  informed  why  a  county  should  take  his  land,  for  instance,  and 
^  it  when  he  bent  no  children  to  school.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  children  of  one  county  could  not  be  as  well  educated  as  another. 
If  Macomb  county  could  not  raise  sufficient  money ,  he  would  say  take 
It  from  thqgState  tax;  so  in  regard  to  Calhoun  or  any  other  county. 
It  was  a  State  policy  he  desired  to  see  adopted  in  this  matter;  one 
by  which  the  blessings  of  education  would  be  diffused  amongst  alL 

Mr.  iSturois  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  State  tax  for  educational 
purposes,  and  not  a  county  or  township  tax.  There  were  many 
couQties  possessing  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property,  that  had  in 
nality  no  more  scholars  to  educate  than  those  not  possessing  one-half 
that  amount 

Mr.  WiijjAMS  desired  to  observe  all  courtesy  towards  gentlemen 
on  this  floor.  He  would  be  allowed  to  say,  however,  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  theory,  and  such  a  thing  as  practice.  He  desired  to 
nave  a  State  tax,  in  order  to  have  justice  done  to  both  the  settled  and 
the  unsettled  portions  of  the  State.  He  would  put  it  to  gentlemen  and 
uk.  if  we  enjoined  the  people  of  the  counties  to  assess  themselves, 
would  they  get  anything  more  than  they  would  get  under  a  State  as* 
cessment?  The  people  of  each  county  sparsely  populated  would  as- 
s^  themselves  just  enough  to  educate  their  own  childreui  and  would 
let  an  immense  amount  of  property  go  untaxed.  Thus  the  whole 
Stale  must  lose. 

There  was  one  difficulty  which  occurred  to  him  as  conclusive  on 
this  whole  matter  of  puttmg  this  tax  upon  any  smaller  district  than 
the  entire  State.  The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  The  difficulty  was  in  effect  this:  in  New  York  tbo 
BfBtem  which  was  adopted,  required  that  the  schools  should  be  sup- 
ported largely  by  taxation  of  the  individual,  and  enough  raised  to 
keep  up  a  school  for  a  ffiven  number  of  months  in  the  year.  What 
was  the  result?  Simply  this;  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  arrayed 
gainst  each  other,  and  the  Childless  were  opposea  to  those  who  had 
children.  How  much  money  should  be  raised  was  a  subject  of  fierce 
contention;  sometimes  one  kind,  and  sometimes  anoUierkind  of  peo- 
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pie  resiAting.  Tho^  who  paid  (he  least,  gnenerally  resisted  the  moii 
As  W(;ll  as  he  recollected,  the  genlteman  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  J.  D. 
Pieroe,]  had  had  a  letter  from  a  dtstingittsbed  friend  of  educatiun.  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  diflScultv  then  exUting  in  the  State  of  New 
Turk,  in  relHtion  to  this  school  question,  and  stated  that  th«  whole 
Btate  was  rife  with  these  difficulties, ^creating  almost  universal  excite- 
ment. 

Here,  then,  were  two  objections  f<\ta!  to  the  views  advanced  bj 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  Any  plan  that  was 
impraclicnble  was  not  only  unjust  to  that  portion  of  the  State  for 
which  all  his  sympathies  were  excited,  but  was  also  nn  injury  to  ibe 
whole  >tate.  Ho  believed  that  the  whole  State  should  support  er* 
ery  portion  of  its  government,  and  necessarily  to  educite  ttie  whole 
people.  He  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  whole  property  should 
educate  the  whole  people 

Again,  we  could  probably  tax  the  whole  property  of  the  State  on 
some  unifoim  and  general  plan  more  economically,  and  distribute  it 
in  the  already  neceiiSHry  distiibution  of  the  primary  school  fund, 
with  less  waste  than  upon  any  other  plan  whatever.  Not  only  so, 
but  if  we  left  it  to  townships  and  counties,  the  administration  would 
be  always  cunflictiog  and  unsntisfMciory.  If  we  had  Arty  a<;sesi- 
nents,  by  forty  counties  for  the  school  tax,  we  should  have  just  ss 
many  different  school  systems. 

He  Would  go  for  any  uniform  system  that  reached  every  person 
in  the  State,  and  taxed  eqnnlly  all  the  property  of  the  >t>ate;  and  m 
his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  construct  and  orgsn* 
ise  a  system  that  was  efficient,  just,  comprehensive  and  more  than 
all.  perfectly  practicable. 

Mr.  Frali<  k  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  gentleman  htid  mis- 
conceived the  question.  It  appeared  by  his  argument  that  this  mat- 
ter of  liizatiou  was  to  be  left  to  the  counties  or  township!^.  The 
^ntlem^n  was  wrong  there.  It  was  to  be  a  tax  levied  by  the  Leg- 
tslature. 

Mr.  WaLiAMS— I  was  arguinqr  a  different  question,  'the  question 
BOW  under  coobideration  is  whether  you  make  it  a  local  or  a  State 
tax. 

Mr.  Fralick  (continuing) — though  the  understood  the  gentleman's 
argument.  It  ^mounted  to  the  same  thing,  for  it  was  sdll  a  State 
tax;  the  only  difference  was  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  in 
the  township.  He  did  not  desire  to  maise  a  great  State  system  where- 
by the  money  would  have  to  go  through  a  dozen  toll  gates,  e^^vf 
man  h  «ving  something  off  it.  He  wanted  to  have  the  money  availa- 
ble whenever  it  was  nquired,  for  in  fact  the  school  fund  went  tbrougn 
so  many  operations  now,  that  we  got  it  when  the  teacher  .•^houW  lia^« 
been  paid  fi  ve  months  previous.  Instead  of  getting  it  in  the  winter, 
they  did  not  receive  it  until  June.  What  he  particularly  desired 
was.  that  the  money  raised  in  a  township  remam  in  it,  so  that  it 
night  be  always  availnble. 

Mr.  Hanscom  was  of  opinion  that  both  the  systems  proposed  were 
wrong.    He  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  Legislature  to  determins 
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bov  this  tax  should  be  raised.    Let  them  try  one  node  of  taxatioa 
int»  and  if  that  did  not  work  well,  they  eould  then  try  anoiher. 

Mr.  Bush  waa  in  favor  of  having  u  ux  imposed  u|ian  all  the  taz- 
lUe  property  of  the  8ute.  to  be  fiirly  and  et^aicably  diiCributed,  ao 
tkat  every  scholar  should  have  hiw  quota. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Fralivk  was  finally  disagreed  (o.     Tho 

question  recurring  upon  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Corntll.  providing  ihat 

after  the  application  of  school  moneys^  and  o<^her  funds  set  apart,  tho 

bilsnee  should  be  raised  by  a  Slate  tax.     To  this,  amendments  wem 

ofl^red  by  Mr.  Galb  and  Mr.  Han»com.     A  substitute  was  offered 

bf  th^  chairman  of  the  committee  providing  lor  free  schools  to  bo 

kept  for  three  months  of  each  year,  and  for  making;  up  any  deft* 

eteocy  by  a  tax  upon  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the  State.     This 

proposition  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Van  Valkxnbdbo,  who  said  that 

No  lime  is  limited  when  the  Logisilature  shall  carry  it  into  effect 
Tb«  committee  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to  them.  If  lim- 
iwd,  and  the  time  pissed,  they  might  say  that  the  c^uesiiun  \%  put  to 
itst;  therefure  we  thought  it  the  best  to  leave  it  an  open  question, 
and  thus  meet  the  views  as  expressed  in  committee  of  the  whole  yes- 
terday, and  we  were  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  the  delegates  and 
the  requirements  of  the  people*  It  is  conceded  that  free  schools  are 
vaoted,  and  should  be  supported  by  a  universal  tsx  throughout  the 
8uie,  and  that  free  schools  should  be  instituted  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. ^ 

It  his  been  remarked  that  schools  should  be  free  to  all— that  tho 
cbildren  of  the  State  were  the  property  of  the  ^UUe — that  the  State 
vas  reicponsible  for  the  education  of  its  children.  For  that  reaf^on 
*e  tlunk  a  State  tax  is  the  most  proper,  and  would  avoid  m  «ny  diffl- 
caltiet  that  would  grow  out  of  the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  towns 
•od  cities.  It  has  been  said  that  schools  should  be  as  free  as  the  air 
*e  breathe,  or  the  water  we  drink.  Our  sources  of  education  should 
be  like  the  n^ys  of  light,  penetrating  the  darkness.  If  we  adopt  this 
ijttena  we  shall  see  our  State  take  an  exalted  position  among  our 
Mer  States  of  the  Union. 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hai»ooic  as  being  subject  to  two  objeo- 

tisss: 

First,  It  says  that  all  deficiencies  that  exist  af^er  the  di<itnhution  of 
^  income,  shall  be  raised  by  a  St^ite  tax.  Now,  sir,  I  would  leave 
^  Legi«l  «ture  to  provide  the  tax  ition  in  the  manner  they  deem  bcsL 
^e  may  get  a  donation  of  1  md  from  Congress;  if  so,  it  mi^jht  be 
*rplit^  instead  of  a  Sute  tax.  If  they  think  that  it  is  ihe  best  waj, 
jbey  will  do  it;  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  bound  or  limited 
iQthe  moile  of  raising  a  tax.  it  ioipuses  no  imperative  du*y  upon 
^Legtslnture  at  all;  it  merely  requires  them  to  do  it,  without  fixing 
t  bmitation  when  it  shall  be  done. 
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Mr.  Moore  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  clause,  eDgrafcing  iba 
principles  of  free  schools  in  the  constitution.     He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  differ  in  principle  or  in  the  detail.  The  details  I 
am  not  so  particular  about,  if  the  result  is  arrived  at  The  grand 
efibrt  for  us,  is  to  establish  schools  free  or  nearly  so.  The  way  or 
the  details  of  the  system  I  care  little  about,  so  the  thing  itself  is  ae- 
complished.  I  would  engraft  in  this  constitution  the  prmciple  of  free 
schools.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  fix  it  at  some  futars 
day.  It  is  practicable  now  for  us  to  lay  the  plan  whereby  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Btate  can  be  educated. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  sent  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  Morrison.].  It  contemplates  five  years  before 
this  system  can  be  brought  about,  and  i  have  no  disposition  to  delay 
this  effort  a  day.  This  is  the  place  and  the  time  to  provide  for  the 
system.  I  would  not  adopt  the  system  of  New  England,  although 
there,  it  is  the  best,  and  no  other,  perhaps,  would  do  so  well;  bat 
our  country  is  new,  and  thinics  are  not  yet  regulated.  We  har< 
many  new  and  thinly  settled  districts,  where  town  taxes  could  not  b^ 
raised,  and  of  course  it  would  be  unequal.  New  England  raises  hei 
fund  by  a  town  tax  on  property,  and  distributes  in  the  districts  fronq 
the  towns.  *  *  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  tha 
a  State  tax  is  the  plan  for  us  to  adopt;  and  two  mills  to  the  dollar  ad 
ded  to  our  present  fund,  will  furnish  four  months  more  free  school 
ing  in  each  district  than  we  have  now.  We  raise  now  by  genera 
fund  $156,000,  which  affords  a  school  five  and  a  half  months  in  th^ 
year.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  detail.  I  hope  the  com 
mittee  will  not  let  the  disagreement  ^ibout  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
defeat  a  measure  so  desirable  and  so  just  as  this.  It  is  just  not  onl; 
to  the  children  growing  up  in  the  State,  but  to  the  citizens,  and  to  th 
character  of  the  Stite,  wnich  stands  the  sixth  State  in  the  Union  fo 
intelligence — in  reading  and  writing — as  reported  in  our  last  eev 
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What  has  made  New  England  what  she  is  but  her  common  8cli«oh 
her  school  system?  And  here  let  me  say,  when  New  England  ha 
12,000,000  inhabitants  she  had  between  ten  and  twelve  thoasan 
schools — a  school  to  every  200  persons. 

Let  me  give  some  of  the  plain,  simple  reasons  why  we  should  e 
tablish  free  schools,  or  nearly  free,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  erery  ehW 
would  be  free  to  go,  and  should  go,  and  so  numerous  that  a  achoi 
house  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  management,  howeve 
should  be  left  to  the  districts  themselves,  so  as  to  sustain  the  inle: 
est  felt  in  the  schools  by  all  classes;  and  the  fund  should  oa]3  1 
distributed  to  those  that  would  try  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefit 
You  lay  it  down  as  a^principle,  that  the  man  who  does  not  try  to  he 
himself,  should  not  be  helped.  So  in  a  measure  with  school  districi 
but  by  all  means  give  tnem  the  opportunity;  bring  education 
their  door,  to  their  very  threshhold. 

The  tax  should  be  on  the  property  of  the  whole  State,  and  dial 
bated  by  the  school  ofiBicers  of  the  state  as  the  other  frmd  m,  u^ 


to  Uiote  distriets  which  will  avail  themselves  of  it;  for.  I  say  agaki, 
that  nnleaa  tint  people  themselves  enter  into  it,  all  the  money  jo« 
give  will  not  accomplish  the  object.  The  interest  and  eamestneH 
with  which  the  districts  engage  in  it,  is  of  as  much  consequence  as 
the  money  appropriated.  The  tax,  I  say  again,  should  be  on  prop- 
erty, so  the  poor  would  be  saved  from  a  burden  which  otherwise 
might  be  too  heavy,  and  the  rich  secure  the  most  ample  protection 
on  their  property,  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morals  among 
all  claasea. 

1st.  Every  holder  of  property  has  a  direct  interest,  in  a  pecuniary 
pomt  of  view,  in  educating  the  masses.  For  every  law  upon  whieh 
the  value  of  property  or  &e  peace  of  society  depends,  will,  in  a  few 

Sffs,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  children  growing  up  in  the  State, 
e  amount  of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  expense  of  prosecuting  and 
punishing  criminals  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  intel«> 
ngence  of  the  community.  Ignorance  is  idle  and  unthrifty;  it  is  the 
&ther  of  vice.     Uneducated  mind  is  educated  vice. 

Intelligent  labor  is  doubly  as  productive  to  the  State  as  the  tool  of 
the  ignorant  Witness  New  England;  look  at  her  manufactories, 
her  mechanical  labor,  her  inventions,  in  short,  her  innumerable  com* 
modities,  with  which  she  fills  this  whole  earth.  Thei'e  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  country  on  the  globe  where  her  arts  have  not  been  intro- 
duced. And  why  is  it?  Because  she  started  with  a  universal  system 
of  free  schools.  Nothing  else  ever  laid  the  foundation  of  her  pros- 
perity. And  so  let  it  establish  ours.  We  have  infinitely  a  better 
soil,  abundance  of  water  power,  and  every  variety  of  climate,  aM 
can  grow  almost  every  variety  of  the  world's  products.  Now,  with 
aU  these  advantages,  let  us  engraft  in  the  constitution  such  a  system 
as  will  secure  to  the  rising  ^neration  equal  rights  in  education,  as 
well  as  equal  rights  in  political,  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Then,  I 
wy,  if  all  the  property  holders  are  to  share  in  the  advantages,  they 
may  well  and  fairly  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  result 

2d.  It  18  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all 
its  children.  The  existence  and  safety  and  wealth  of  the  State  de- 
pend upon  it.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  her  people. 

If  the  property  and  safety  of  society  demand  universal  education^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  it.  If  she  has  a  right  to  lay 
a  tax  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  idleness,  by  erecting  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction^  she  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  ine  same 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by  schools. 

8d.  These  common  schools  are  of  exceeding  value  by  way  of 
brii^[ing  forward  and  cultivating  minds  of  great  worth,  that  had  oth- 
wwise  laid  forerer  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  poverty.  They  are 
^  sei^tific  surveys  for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
&e  State.  A  Jarge  number  of  the  very  first  men  of  New  England 
would  never  have  been  raised  to  notice,  but  for  the  exploring  svstem 
of  common  schools,  where  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  without 
any  degrading  distinctions;  and  only  mind  tugs  with  mind  all  orer 
^e  commonwealth,  year  after  year.    If  there  is  one  rare  intellect  in 
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any  comer  of  the  State,  it  will  be  brought  to  light  and  dereloped; 
and  many  such,  coming  up  from  all  quarters,  will  enhance  greatly  the 
literary  character  and  wealth  of  ihe  State. 

,  4tn.  Free  schools  have  a  powerful  influence  in  disseaiinating  the 
principles  of  true  democracy.  Where  on  earth  is  there  such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  doctrine  that  "all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal/'  as  in  the  school  house  under  a  free  school  system — where 
every  barefooted  urchin  may  have  the  same  teacher,  the  same  books» 
and  set  on  the  same  seat  with  the  most  fortunate  heir  in  town — ^may 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  class  aod  take  precedence  over  all  that 
wealth  and  rank  can  array  against  him,  if  only  God  has  given  him 
the  better  mind,  or  the  more  diligent  dispo»tion?  It  ennobles  and 
encourages  the  poor  boy,  and  fires  him  with  such  thoughts  of  the 
dignity  of  a  human  soul  that  tyrants  can  never  after  oppress  him 
wiih  impunity.  It  corrects,  too,  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  rich  bj 
Ihe  standard  of  mind,  and  teaches  them  to  reckon  rank  by  the  Ro- 
man rule  of  merit 

6th.  A  general  tax  is  on  many  accounts  the  best  mode  of  providing 
public  schools.  When  every  man  pays  his  money  he  will  feel  an 
mterest,  and  the  interest  thus  awakened  all  over  the  State,  is  worth 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instruction  given  to  the 
children.  Besides,  as  men  come  to  understand  the  doctrine  upon 
which  the  right  to  thus  tax  them  is  based,  and  see  the  principle  sat- 
iafactonly  illustrated,  they  will  discover  also  that  they  have  in  many 
other  respects  mutual  interests;  and  so,  public  spirit,  so  necessary  to 
general  improvement,  will  be  more  and  more  promoted.  This  sys- 
tem, too,  has  the  merit  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
without  any  of  those  personal  distinctions  that  degrade. 

6th.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  Michigan  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  She  has  invested  a  large  sum  already  in  such 
a  way  that  much  of  its  value  and  prospects  to  the  State  must  be  for- 
ever lost  rithout  a  free  school  system. 

*  •  *  *  fhat  University  will  forever  lose  half  ita  utility  to 
the  State,  without  the  common  school  system  to  explore  every  open* 
ing  and  prairie,  and  kindle  up  the  latent  genius  that  is  slumberiii^  in 
log  cabins  all  over  the  land.    Such  minds  once  taught,  will,  by  com* 

Cirison  and  competition  with  others,  create  the  appetite  for  know- 
dge,  and  from  the  district  school  will  find  their  way  to  the  fountain 
Jour  State  has  so  munificently  opened  to  all  her  sons.  Michigan 
as  built  up  one  side  of  the  most  liberal  structure  for  edueatum  in 
any  State — ^it  only  remains  to  complete  the  other  aide,  and  so  perfect 
the  edifice. 

Mr.  ComstoOk  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  oould 
better  carry  out  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Hanscom. 

The  debate  was  continued  with  deep  interest,  and  evmces  so  muoh 
fiaetioal  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  all  sides  as  to  make  it  a  verj  ia- 
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portani  portion  of  oar  educational  history.    The  following  it  there- 
fore extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  Convention: 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  as  a  suhstitute  for  section  3: 

"The  Legislature  shall  provide  hj  law  that  in  the  year  1865,  and 
erery  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  five  mills  on  each  dol- 
lar of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  Such  tax 
to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  State 
tax  for  State  purposes,  and  apportioned  for  the  support  of  primary 
schools  throughout  the  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary 
school  interest  fund,  and  shall  provide  that  during  the  time  required 
to  expend  the  amount  thus  apportioned  among  the  several  districts, 
a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district,  without  any  charge  for  tui- 
tion, to  all  scholars  residing  in  such  district  between  the  a^es  of  four 
and  twenty -one  years;  and  the  instruction  'in  such  school  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  English  lan^ua^e." 

Mr.  M.  said — The  proposition  is»  that  in  1855  the  Legislature  may 
fix  a  tax  not  to  exceea  five  mills  on  the  dollar.  My  object  is  to  per- 
mit the  people  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reforms  that  we  have  made; 
for  if  we  impose  a  heavy  State  tax,  the  burdens  will  be  increased  in- 
stead of  diminished;  therefore  I  wish  the  matter  postponed  until  the 
year  1855.  Yet,  it  does  not  prevent  the  Legislature  from  establishing 
schools  earlier,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient;  nor  does  it  prevent  them 
raising  a  part  of  the  tax,  or  the  whole,  before  that  time. 

The  amount  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  fund  was  $52,000;  the 
ayerage  time  that  schools  were  taught  was  nearly  five  and  a  half 
months;  these,  if  taught  by  female  teachers  for  three  months,  would 
cost  $59,'?20.  leaving  only  a  deficiency  of  $6,320;  if  taught  by  male 
teacher,  the  amount  would  be  $77,500.  Now,  by  raising  one  mill 
upon  the  dollar,  we  shall  raise  a  tax  of  $*^8,000;  of  two  mills,  $56,- 
000;  of  three  mills,  $84,000;  which  would  render  ever/ school  in  the 
State  free  for  three  months  in  the  year.  Supposing  our  property  to 
be  $30,000,000,  a  tax  of  five  mills  would  be  $150,000,  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently large  to  keep  the  schools  for  four  months  in  the  year. 

My  object  in  proposing  this  substitute  was,  that  as  it  appeared  to 
be  the  wish  of  tne  Convention  to  raise  it  by  a  State  tax,  I  knew  no 
other  way  that  it  could  be  done,  except  by  a  specific  tax — a  mill  taz^ 
for  instance;  and  after  this,  if  the  constitution  provides  that  we  shall 
haye  a  State  board  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  property  through- 
out the  State,  probably  it  would  amount  to  $60,000,000;  that  would 
then  amount  to  $300,000;  and  if  came  to  $100,000,000,  we  shall 
have  from  this  source  an  income  of  half  a  million;  this,  then,  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  districts  with  the  interest  of  the  primary  school 
fund;  and  thus  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
revenues  would  cease;  it  would  then  be  the  interest  of  no  one  to 
break  down  the  primary  schools.  If  the  tax  was  levied  three  months 
before  the  public  money  was  given,  the  money  would  have  been  paid# 
and  men  would  build  up  the  primary  schools. 


It  will  be  for  the  interest;  of  the  districts  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  can  with  teachers,  and  keep  them  as  long;  as  they  can.  There 
may  he  sufficient  to  keep  one  school  six  months;  it  should  then  be 
applied  to  that,  six  months.  To  another  three  months.  One  may 
require  double  the  salary  for  a  teacher  that  another  has  to  pay.  The 
money  received  by  the  schools  should  be  equal;  and  they  should 
not  employ  teachers  to  whom  they  would  have  to  pay  a  large  sal- 
ary. 

Mr.  W1LLIAM8 — It  seems  that  there  are  almost  as  many  different 
opinions  as  there  are  men  in  this  Convention.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  chairman  called  the  committee  together.  It  was  found  that  wbik 
the  committee  disagreed  on  some  topics,  there  were  some  principles 
upon  which  all  agreed,  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  proposition 
now  offered  by  the  chairman.  We  agi'eed  on  •'I'ree  schools — three 
months*  term  in  all  districts — no  charge  for  tuition — the  English  lan- 
guage to  be  necessarily  taught."  In  regard  to  taxation,  the  mode 
and  manner,  we  could  not  agree;  but  we  could  agree  that  all  the 
property  of  the  State  should  be  reached  by  taxation  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  bear  somehow  its  equal  and  jusl  share  of  the  burden. 
For  himself,  he  believed  that  the  tax  should  be  levied  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  State.  He  would  not  leave  the  system,  and  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  system,  at  the  mercy  of  either  district,  town  or  county. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  leaves  it  in  discre- 
tion of  legislation  to  soy  whether  every  locality  should  not  assess  the 
tax  to  suit  its  convenience.  If  each  district  can  do  as  it  plea!^es,  it 
can  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  system  as  applicable  to  itself  Now, 
if  we  need  and  want  a  free  school  system  at  all,  we  want  it  most  for 
those  districts  that  would  meet  its  requisitions  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. The  most  backward,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  indiffer- 
ent, are  the  very  portion  of  the  population  we  wish  to  enlighten.  The 
State  wishes  to  stretch  its  paternal  arm  around  them.  It  wishes  to 
educate  all,  willing  and  unwilling.  To  obviate  all  diflSculties,  for 
himself*  whatever  taxes  are  laid,  he  thought  ought  to  be  imposed  and 
assessed  by  one  authority,  embracing;  the  whole  State. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland, 
(Mr.  Hanscom,)  that  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  deficient,  because  there  mi^ht  be  other  resources  besides 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  he  did  not  think  they  had 
much  force.  If  the  Legislature  can  afford  any  sum  at  any  time  to 
increase  the  means,  they  can  make  them  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
fund  by  legal  enactment.  If  we  should  obtain  lands  from  the  gen- 
eral government — if  justice  long  delayed  should  be  meted  tons,  and 
the  million  or  more  of  acres  due,  (the  general  government  being  as 
liberal  to  us  as  to  our  sister  States,)  is  at  last  conceded,  either  to  the 
demands  of  our  delegation  or  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  of  this 
Convention,  now  in  preparation  by  the  gentleman  from  Wayne,  [Mr. 
Backus,1  then  such  lands,  or  a  part  of  them  should,  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant  of  Congress,  be  made  a  part  of  the  primary  school 
fond. 


If  he  remembered  the  langiuge  of  the  substitute^of  the  chairman, 
H  was  this:  ^'Anj  deficiency  that  may  exist  after  the  distribution  of 
the  income  from  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax 
en  the  whole  taxable  projiertj  of  the  State."  Thus  fixing  the  prin- 
tiple  that  all  ^e  property  of  the  State  should  be  equally  taxed,  but 
learing  the  mode  ana  the  distribution  to  be  determined  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Whatever  his  private  views  were,  he  felt  bound  to  concur 
with  the  committee.  He  believed  half  the  members  of  the  House 
had  plans  drawn  up,  and  to  meet  each  man's  views  was  impossible. 
On  such  a  basis  as  the  committee  have  conceded  to,  a  system  of  free 
schools  can  certainly  be  created  which  will  be  efficient,  practical  and 
•omprehensive. 

Mr.  Orb  said — Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot,  as  the  representative  of 
sue  of  Uie  new  counties,  suffer  this  very  important  question  to  come 
to  a  vote  without  at  least  an  expression  of  mv  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  so  directly  interests  my  constituents.  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to 
hold  a  seat  on  this  floor  through  the  partiality  of  my  immediate  con- 
scents  in  the  county  of  Barry.  But,  sir,  while  I  represent  the 
sounty  of  Barry  in  this  Convention,  I  claim  as  my  constituency  the 
individed  one-hundredth  part  of  the  people  of  this  State.  And,  sir, 
as  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  during  our  deliberations  in  tfata 
body  to  support  such  measures  as  would  advance  the  great  interest 
of  the  State  at  large,  I  must  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  to  express 
ttiy  disapprobation  of  this  or  any  other  measure  that  would  in  the 
kast  degree  be  prejudicial  to  the  new  counties,  and  particularly  to 
the  county  I  represent  in  this  Convention. 

This  proposition  has  for  its  object,  sir,  to  rob  the  n^w  and  sparsely 
populated  counties  of  this  State  of  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  m 
such  counties,  for  educational  purposes,  and  give  it  to  the  older  and 
more  densely  settled  portions  of  the  State.  Gr^itlemen  propose  to 
niae  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  all  the 
taxtble  property  of  the  State.  This  tax  they  would  raise  on  theba- 
flis  of  taxable  property,  making  each  county  contribute  to  the  general 
^d  according  to  Uieir  several  abilities.  This,  they  say,  shall  con- 
state a  State  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools.  But,  sir,  l^ey 
Fopose  to  make  the  distribution  on  a  very  different  system.  They 
would  distribute  this  money  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
(^cording  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
^hteen,  reported  by  the  different  county  clerks  to  the  office  of  die 
BoDerintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

^^ow,  sir,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  populous  counties 
t^tum  more  scholars  to  the  above  office  in  proportion  to  their  taxable 
ptoperty,  than  are  returned  by  the  new  and  thinly  settled  counties. 
Consequently,  on  this  system  they  would  receive  more  money  than 
^^y  contributed,  while  the  new  counties  would  contribute  more  mo- 
Jicy  than  they  would  again  receive.  The  proposition  now  under 
^iisideration  would  have  this  efl^t,  sir,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  unjust 
^  oppressive.    I  hope,  sir,  it  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  it  is  claimed  here  by  some  gentlemen  that  this 
wrepancy  in  valuation,  compared  with  the  number  of  children  re- 
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ported  to  tb&  office  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instraction,  ari- 
ses in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  non-resident  land  Ijiog  ia 
some  of  the  new  counties.  This,  sir,  is  true;  there  being  neiiner 
fkmily  nor  scholars  to  represent  this  species  of  property.  But  is  tbii 
the  fault  of  the  new  counties?  I  think  not,  sir.  The  roost  of  this 
non-resident  land  was  located  at  a  very  early  day;  and  being  gener- 
ally of  the  best  quality,  it  is  held  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  mduslii 
ous  poor  man  secsking  a  home  in  this  State  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase it.  He  was,  therefore,  absolutely  compelled  to  buy  goven^ 
ment  land  at  a  cheaper  price,  wherever  he  could  find  it  interspersed 
with  large  and  numerous  tracts  of  non-resident  land.  This  slate  of 
things  is  very  inconvenient  to  the  actual  settlers.  The  settlemeDti 
are,  m  conseouence  of  this,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  countj, 
entirely  detached  from  each  other,  separated  by  Urge  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  oflen  by  intermediate  forests. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  citizens  of  a  new  county,  thai 
situated,  can  educate  their  children  with  the  same  facility  or  economy 
as  those  living;  in  better  settled  and  more  populous  counties.  There- 
fore I  hold,  sir,  that  if  this  non-resident  land  interposes  any  obstaclei 
to  cheap  and  economical  schools  in  the  new  counties,  they  should  en- 
joy the  exclusive  advantage  of  taxbg  this  kind  of  property  for  eda- 
•ational  purposes. 

There  appears  to  be  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion,  sir,  in  this 
Convention,  about  the  propriety  of  providing  in  this  constitution  fof 
the  encouragement  of  primarr  schools.  But  gentlemen  of  this  C<m- 
yention  seem  strangely  partbl  to  the  name  of  'yive"  schools.  Then 
is  something  fascinating,  sir,  even  in  the  name.  But  if  a  system  of 
fne  schools  is  not  attainable — if  such  a  system  is  not  practicable — 
why  pursue  in  such  hot  haste  the  empty  name,  and  loose  sight  en- 
tirely of  the  reality?  Why  not  be  satbfied  with  giving  suitable  en- 
couragement to  our  schools-^such  encouragement,  sir,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  people  will  warrant?  Why  raise  a  great  State 
tax?  Why  collect  and  gather  it  from  different  townships  and  conn* 
ties  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  taxable  property,  and  in  making  your 
distribution  parcel  it  out  on  a  different  basis,  to  wit:  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  ef 
Public  Instruction?    This,  sir,  is  the  proposition. 

A  three  mill  tax  assessed  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
would,  together  witb  the  annual  interest  of  the  primary  school  fond, 
afford  pretty  good  encouragement  This  should  be  assessed  annu- 
ally by  the  supervisor  of  every  township  in  the  State;  and  when  the 
money  is  collected  it  should  helona  exclusively  to  the  township  in 
which  it  was  raised,  and  should  be  appropriated  religiously  to  the 
support  of  primary  schools.  This  plan  would  give  to  every  township 
its  own  money,  and  no  more.  This  plan,  sir,  oting  reasonable  snA 
jnsti  cannot  fail  of  being  satisfactory  to  all  portions  of  the  State. 

Again,  one  dollar  per  scholar  might  support  a  free  school  for  • 
term  of  three  months  in  one  of  the  older  counties,  such  as  Oakland, 
Washtenaw  or  Lenawee^  while  it  would  be  totally  inadequate  in  Al- 
legan, Barry  or  Ionia.    Therefore^  I  hold  that  it  would  be  both  wm- 
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money  to  aid  in  support  of  free  schools  in  the  older  counties,  and 
that  too,  sir,  when  they  already  enjoy  better  facilities  for  education. 
But,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  subject  more  clearly  and 
forcibly,  I  will  nere  exhibit  some  statistics  which  1  have  prcparedi 
on  this  subject.  I  have  grouped  together  the  counties  of  Allegan, 
Barry  and  Cltnli»n,  as  a  fnir  average  of  the  new  counties;  and  Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo  and  Lenawee  as  a  fair  averaee  of  the  old  counties; 
and  by  calculation  it  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  the  first  three  countiea 
wonld  each  contribute  more  than  they  will  again  receive,  while  (he 
other  three  counties  will  receive  more  than  they  contribute. 

By  th€  State  tax  system,  Allegan  county  would  loose  in  round 
numbers,  t796;  Barry,  9156,  and  Clinton,  $553;  while  the  other 
counties  would  each  gain  a  proportionate  sum  of  this  money.  For 
these  reasons.  I  hope,  sir,  that  some  other  plan  will  be  agreed  upon, 
which,  white  it  encourages  our  primary  sehools,  will  be  less  opprea- 
8tve  and  more  equal  in  its  operations. 

Mr.  N.  Ptbros — I  think,  sir,  that  the  gentleman's  reasoning  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  not  equitably  ground.  If  there  are  one  hundred 
ehildren  to  be  educated  in  Barry  county,  and  tf  there  are  four  times 
that  number  in  Lenawee  county,  with  no  more  means  to  be  taxed, 
then  I  say  that  the  county  of  Barry  should  contribute  her  part;  and 
I  think  that  a  difierent  course  would  be  improper  and  unfair.  It  has 
been  sud  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
words  "free  schools."  The  words  **fre%  schools,"  is  like  free  gov- 
eroment — ^like  the  word  ^democracy."  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  a  government  by  a  people.  But  there  are  burdens  to  be 
home,  and  we  have  actually  to  release  a  portion  of  a  our  liberty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  You  cannot  establish  a  prosperous  free 
whool  system,  except  you  collect  some  tax  out  of  the  interested  par* 
ties— except  you  charge  something  upon  the  persons  sending  the 
ehildren  to  school— charging  them  sufnciently  to  make  them  parties 
is  the  case.  I  have  never  seen  it  otherwise,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
ean  be  done. 

I  am  unwilling  that  any  sweeping  clause  should  be  placed  fai  the 
eoQstitution  without  being  limited.  I  think  it  should  permit  a  State 
tix;  then  limit  it,  and  provide  that  the  remainder  shall  be  raised  by 
towns  or  districts;  I  care  not  which.  We  are  all  agreed  in  fkvor  of 
free  schools,  and  it  sounds  well  in  theory;  but  in  carryinff  out  the 
details  we  find  out  the  objections.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
will  pay  five  mills  upon  the  dollar^  If y  instructions  are  directly  the 
veverse;  that  is,  to  lighten  the  burdens;  and  the  present  system  of 
free  schools  is  a  good  system;  It  has  worked  very  prosperously.  We 
We  now  a  State  tax  of  one  mill,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
eehnol  fund,  makes  our  schools  to  a  certain  extent,  free;  that  is,  it 
fires  thf m  the  character  of  free  schools. 

Like  every  other  member,  I  have  my  views,  end  I  should  like  to 
•trike  out  of  section  three,  all  after  the  word  ''provide,"  at  the  end  of 
fte  third  line,  to  the  word  *<and,"  in  the  line  following.  That  wovUk 
^K^Me  the  present  State  tax,  by  learing  it  b  the  power  of  the  ht^ 
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them  as  free  as  we  ought  to  make  the  schools.  Then  let  the  balance 
be  raised  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  direet  The  whole 
property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  equally  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  State.  I  cannot  see  any  propriety  in  limitmg  it 
to  one  county.  A  county  that  has  a  lar^  estate  and  no  children^ 
should  contnbute  accordingly,  as  an  indiyidual  whc^  is  wealthy  and 
without  children  has  to  educate  the  children  in  the  town  or  district 
If  his  county  is  as  well  educated  as  others,  it  works  no  injustice;  it 
is  applied  like  the  primary  school  fund. 

]How,  sir,  the  scnool  lands  where  I  live  are  worth  $*20  per  acre; 
where  he  lives  it  is  worth  94  per  acre;  the  money  is  put  together 
and  equally  divided,  and  there,  of  course,  the  new  counties  have 
tha  advantage.  I  think  it  will  not  be  best  for  this  Gonventioa  to 
direct  the  Legislature  to  impose  a  heavy  tax.  If  the  people  should 
tell  the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  do  it,  are  we  better  than  the 
next  House  of  Representatives?  I  think  not.  Our  system  may  be 
improved;  but  it  is  a  good  system.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
State  tax — a  fixed  amount,  not  entirely  free  for  tuition.  If-  the  dis- 
trict spend  $100,  the  parents  or  guardians  should  at  least  contnbute 
$12.  Otherwise  there  would  not  be  economy;  ther^re  I  think  it 
would  be  better.  I  think  if  schools  are  free  of  tuition,  it  will  eauae 
diffitulty  and  trouble.    It  has  operated  badly  and  was  changed. 

Mr.  Vur  Yalkksbuboh — ^My  colleague  tells  you  that  it  is  putting 
it  off  for  five  long  years.  The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  would  put  it  off  for 
fins  years.  And  if  the  Leffislature  refuses  to  obey  the  instruction, 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  State?  Will  it  not  put  off  this  ques- 
tion interminably<— it  may  be  until  the  formation  of  another  constitu* 
tion?  He  urges  as  a  reason,  that  it  will  put  off  ihe  system  so  long. 
Well,  sir,  when  the  question  was  upon  the  subject  of  pay,  three  doT* 
lore  beinff  inserted  instead  of  two,  he  made  a  speech^-one  in  which 
he  sud  that  his  constituents  would  denounce  him  as  a  demagogue  if 
he  supported  the  measure.  Well,  sir,  in  conversation  with  me,  he 
told  me,  forsooth,  that  the  committee  wanted  to  strike  out  three  and 
insert  four.  That  was  bis  argument.  Now,  the  argument  is,  we  are 
putting  it  off  for  five  years — ^not  fixing  a  time.  Now,  we  take  the 
position  that  he  is  putting  it  off  too  long;  we  wish  to  have  the  provi- 
sion incorporated  in  the  constitution,  and  have  it  acted  upon  as  soon 
as  can  be,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  N.  Pierce,]  says  that  some  lit- 
tle tax  must  be  imposed  upon  the  districts  to  make  them  interested. 
WiM  not  a  tax  upon  the  whole,  which  every  individual  is  bound  to  pay, 
make  them  interested?  Will  they  not  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
appropriated,  and  is  not  his  argument  fully  answered? 

Mr.  Church  moved  to  strike  out  in  Mr.  Hanscom's  substitute,  af« 
tet  **  constitution,"  and  insert  *' establish  a  system  of  common 
Kehools,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English 
Ittiguage,  and  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  each 
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aehool  ditcriet  in  the  State,  and  ahall  provide  bj  law  for  the  support 
of  such  schools  by  a  tax  or  taxes  upon  property/' 

The  difference  in  the  two  propositions,  {said  Mr.  C.)  consists  in 
&e  latter  clause.  Mine  goes  further  than  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oakland,  in  this  respect,  that  it  provides  for  a  tax  or  taxes  uponprop- 
ertj,  but  does  not  designate  whether  it  shall  be  State,  town,  distnot 
oroountj  tax.  There  can  be  no  agreement  about  the  kind  of  tax; 
there  are  objections  to  every  plan — objections  so  serious  that  proba- 
bly this  Convention  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  to  any  proposed 
plan. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs — If  he  understood  the  ffentleman  from  Kent,  [Mr. 
Ohurok,  j  he  was  willing  to  base  a  free  scnool  system  on  taxation  in 
the. districts,  similar  to  the  method  in  New  York.  Now,  if  the  gen- 
tiemaa  from  Jackson,  [Mr.  Cornell,]  had  the  evidence  showing  the 
almost  fatal  operation  of  that  part  of  the  New  York  system,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  adduced.  The  jealousies,  heart-burnings  and  obstinacy 
m  districts  had,  he  understood,  rendered  the  New  York  system  al- 
most impracticable,  and  in  that  State  they  were  about  re-constructing 
their  whole  system.  Yet  the  gentlt;man  from  Kent,  he  thought,  was 
willing  to  risk  the  same  experiment  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  WaiFPLS — I  would  ask  whether  the  instruction  shall  be  given 

OKclusively  in  the  English  language. 

The  Chaib  read-^*'Instruction  shall  be  in  the  English  language." 

Mr^  Whifpib — By  that  term  you  would  render  it  impossible  for 

any  lanffuage  except  the  English  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schoolSb 

Mr.  Church-*-!  do  not  understand  the  gentleman.    Does  he  thmk 

tibatwe  are  going  to  speak  French,  Spanish  or  Irish  in  the  common 

schools? 

Mr.  Whipplx— Yes  sir,  I  do.  In  the  counties  of  Branch  and  St. 
Jeseph,  not  only  the  English,  but  German  and  French  languages  are 
taught;  and  it  is  a  ttiost  valuable  improvement  of  the  common  school 
svstem.  I  do  not  mean  the  dead  languages,  but  the  modem  ones 
should  be  taught;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  will  put 
it  out  of  the  power  oi  thousands  of  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  Germin  languages. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiBROE — la  some  schools  latin  has  been  taught;  I  have 
taught  it  in  a  common  ichool  I  would  not  adopt  any  provision  by 
which  any  knowledge  would  be  excluded.  I  would  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  English  lan^age  should  be  taught. 
Mr.  GooDwn^ — I  do  not  udnk  that  it  excludes  the  other  languages* 
Mr.  OfiuacH — It  means  simply  this:  that  no  school  shall  draw  the 
pvblic  money,  in  which  the  language  used  colloquially  shall  be  other 
than  the  English. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiXROB — ^We  \iave  so  much  distrust  of  future  legisla- 
tors that  we  cannot  adopt  a  system  that  will  be  satisfactcHry.  D<l 
gentlemen  think  that  all  wisdbm  will  die  with  us,  or  that  the  people 
^l  not  send  men  to  legislate,  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  inter* 
osts?  All  that  we  ou^ht  to  d>,  is  this:  we  should  say  the  Legisla- 
te shall  establish  primary  sskools.    We  cannot  go  into  detail. 

30 
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Mr^  Goodwin  would  again  remark  thai  be  did  uot  think  it  prohib- 
ited the  other  languages  being  taught^ 

Mr.  Hanscom — In  ali  the  colieges  is  not  the  instruction  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Whipplb — No  sir.  How  could  that  be?  I  think  it  is  im- 
practicable, and  that  that  mode  of  instruction  will  amount  to  noth- 
mg.  I  think  it  important  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  system 
should  be  prescribed  in  this  constitution.  I  have  confidence  in  fii* 
tnre  legislators,  but  1  wish  their  line  of  dutj  distinctly  marked  oat 
We  have  here  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  practical  experience,  and  it 
is  proper  that  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
system;  the  time  for  which  a  school  should  be  kept;  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. I  am  opposed  to  confining  a  scholar  to  the  use  of  ihs 
Bnfirlish  language.  We  can  as  well  determine  these  points  as  futon 
legislators.     The  same  reasons  will  exist  then  as  now. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiBROx— I  am  willing  that  the  first  principles  should  bs 
fixed;  but  we  may  adopt  some  principles  that  may  not  work  with 
justice.  If  the  Legislature  adopts  any  measure,  they  can  jilter  or 
amend  it — we  cannot 

Mr.  Galb — The  measure  appears  to  me  perfectly  impracticable — 
to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  schools  finee  for 
even  three  months.     Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  practical  men  car- 
rying it  out  with  practical  experience.    Let  us  hare  a  school  of  fif* 
teen  scholars,  and  we  know  that  in  new  counties  there  are  many 
sohools  with  not  more  than  fifteen  scholars,  on  account  of  the  spans 
population.     Fifteen  scholars  require  a  teacher;  if  tbey  pay  him  $20 
per  month  for  three  months,  ($25  would  not  be  high,)  and  nothbg 
nas  been  siid  with  regard  to  fuel  or  other  incidental  matters — ws 
have  $60  for  fifteen  scholars,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  scholar. 
Another  school  in  the  same  town  or  county,  or  State,  may  have  1 00 
scholars,  they  may  keep  school  the  year  round,  and  if  they  givt 
their  teacher  $20  per  month,  that  will  only  be  $2  40;  if  they  givt 
$25,  there  will  still  be  100;  yet,  if  we  make  a  system  of  free  schools, 
we  should  make  them  as  nearly  equal  as  we  can,  practically.    Ws 
should  grive  them  as  much  per  scholar  as  will  sustam  and  support  a 
school  of  30,  40,  or  50  scholars.     But,  sir,  the  school  of  15  may  n- 
quire  as  competent  a  teacher  as  the  school  of  100.    Now,  1  would 
ask,  if  the  people  will  submit  to  legishition  of  this  kind  and  chans- 
ler?    I  believe  that  they  will  not,  and  that  we  should  fix  no  tims 
that  the  schools  should  l>e  perfectly  free. 

Gentlemen  do  not  reflect  upon  the  pmctieability  of  the  thhif . 
There  are  none  more  desirous  than  I  am  for  free  schools,  if  I  thoogot 
it  practicable.  There  are  many  things  fine  in  theory,  which  eannol 
be  practiced;  and  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid  theoretical  legislation. 
If  you  decide  that  all  schools  shall  be  perfectly  free,  they  can  then 
have  a  teacher,  and  pay  him  what  they  choose,  draw  upon  the  town 
or  eounty  for  the  sum,  and  the  smallest  will  be  entitled  to  draw  u 
mush  as  the  largest.  If  you  say  that  they  msy  draw  so  much  per 
scholar,  you  should  give  them  some  provision  whereby  thtj  ssa 
make  up  ihe  deficiency  upon  the  taxable  property  in  ihe  distnei  ev 
by  some  other  means. 
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I  am  opposed  to  tha  sab^tttote  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland, 
because  it  limiu  the  ages  from  4  to  20  years.  Why  not  say  21? 
People  are  practically  in  the  habii  of  sending  their  children  until 
they  are  21.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  provide  education,  even 
if  a  son  is  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  yet  for  that  year  he  muat 
pay. 

Mr.  Hansoom  thought  that  every  system,  according  to  the  gentle- 
msD  from  Genesee,  was  perfectly  impracticable.  He  manifests  deep 
anxiety,  but  is  unwilling  to  do  any  tning  whatever.  It  would  surely 
be  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  system, 
and  make  Ae  apportionment  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Every 
•ebool  might  not  be  free;  but  it  would  be  a  near  approximation  to  it. 
If  we  only  looked  to  the  dangers  and  all  the  possibly  bad  effects 
which,  perhaps,  have  no  real  existence,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  gel 
a  system  at  ail. 

Mr.  Chapxl — I  think  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oak- 
land is  aa  near  as  we  can  fix  it,  except  we  go  into  detail.  I  think 
that  details  might  be  gone  into  that  would  satisfy  every  gentleman 
in  this  Convention.  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty.  The  genUemaa 
from  Oeneaee  tells  us  tbat  it  will  be  unequal.  If  the  money  taxed 
in  each  county  can  be  distributed  to  each  school  in  the  county,  gir- 
ii^  the  supervision  to  the  supervisors  in  their  own  county,  to  so  dia- 
tnbnte,  it  cannot  be  liable  to  any  serious  objection.  There  are  ih# 
records  in  the  State  offices  to  find  out  the  number  of  scholars  in  eack 
oonnty,  and  get  at  the  amount  of  property  taxed  for  school  purpoeea 
in  the  county;  then  add  to  that  the  amount  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  the' school  fund,  and  divide  it  equally.  They  have  had 
tbeir  property  taxed,  they  have  had  their  schools  returned,  and  i4 
works  equally.  Then  give  the  districts  power  to  raise  a  tax,  if  they 
wish  to  ffo  further.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  fix  a  proper  time. 
I  think  three  months  is  a  proper  time.  Twenty-nine  millions  dollars, 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  with  a  tax  of  three  mills,  givea- 
187,000;  the  amount  of  public  money,  t52,306,  making  the  sum  of 
$139,305.  There  are  3,060  districts,  containing  about  100,000 
sebolars;  divide  the  amount  of  money  equally  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  free  school,  and  it  will  give  (1  SI  per  scholar;  and  tliat 
will  keep  a  school  three  months. 

Mr.  doRNKLL — The  gentleman  from  Genesee,  (Mr.  Gale,)  has  mad# 
a  calculation,  and  upon  that  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  people 
would  not  be  willing  to  pay  what  was  required.  He  forgets  Uiat  ii^ 
the  small  schools  a  teacher  is  employed,  where  compensation  at  the- 
most  is  t'i  per  week;  if  a  female  teacher  is  employed  only  half  the* 
time,  the  estimate  would  fiall  fiir  below  his  computation. 

Mr.  Frauck — It  appears  necessary  here  to  get  up  something  new 
without  going  into  detail  or  showing  a  good  reason  why  we  abould 
do  so.  .1  am  not  satisfied  or  willing  to  vote  for  a  ehange  except  it  b 
evidently  for  the  better;  something  better  than  merely  a  theoreUcal 
view.  We  hesr  a  great  deal  of  fault  found  with  our  present  system, 
•ad  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  system*  in  the 
Ihuied  btates;  and  until  we  tan  get  tomethmg  better,  we  ahonlA 
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keep  what  we  hare.  The  present  sysiem  works  well;  the  latest  re- 
ports show  that  our  schools  are  ia  as  good  a  condition  as  any  State 
m  the  Union,  and  the  children  are  as  well  educated  as  in  any  other 
State.  Yet  our  present  system  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  theory 
—-to  the  oft  repeated  cry  uat  the  children  of  the  State  are  the  prop- 
'erty  of  the  State,  that  they  must  all  be  tau£^ht,  putting  all  in  jeoparay 
and  confusion  by  the  experiments  of  a  free  education.  Take  the 
.aame  ground  on  other  questions.  Are  gentlemen  willing  to  pay  for* 
the  expense  of  trying  criminals  by  a  State  tax?  It  would  be  a  great 
saying  to  our  county  if  thev  would.  Wayne  county  has  convicted 
lialf  the  criminals  and  paid  half  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  that 
«espeet.  Do  members  wish  to  make  it  a  State  tax?  If  so,  then  I 
will  also  go  for  ^e  system.  I  have  heard  no  proposition  that  it  shall 
4)0  paid  by  a  State  tax.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  paupers  of  the 
State  to  support  in  Wayne  county,  but  I  have  heard  no  proposition 
about  supporting  them  by  a  State  tax,  not  a  word.  Upon  the  eon- 
4rary,  after  we  have  convicted  the  criminals,  then  they  make  us  bring 
them  to  Jackson;  we  pay  the  expense  and  they  are  silent;  but  when 
the  question  comes  up  that  they  shall  take  our  property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  schools,  tney  are  universally  in  favor  of  it,  for  it  works 
to  their  advantage. 

Thb  will  be  injurious  to  every  new  county  in  the  State.  I  have 
a  small  statement  showing  the  result,  or  bearing  of  a  State  tax,  as 
|roposed  in  a  three  months'  school: 

Ooiiniie*.  Lots.  Gain. 

Allegan : 81,101  00 

Barry 317  00 

Berrien ,» 1V5  00 

Branch »683  00 

Calhoun .' 8^0  00 

Class 3  00 

Chippewa 177  00 

Clinton 822  00 

Eaton 306  00 

•Genesee 550  00 

Hillsdale 715  00 

Ingham 282  00 

Ionia '-        192  00 

Jackson 121  00 

Kalamazoo 759  00 

Kent , 148  00 

Lapeer 390  00 

Lenawee 701  00 

Livingston 1,271  00 

llacbnac _       204  00. 

Macomb 1,271  00 

Monroe 4... 582  00 

Oakland... 631  00 

Ottawa 1,082  00 
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Saginaw  87:i  00 

Shiawassee... 7  00 

St.  Clair 740  00 

St  Joseph 52  00 

Van  Baren 546  00 ^ 

Washtenaw 126  00 

Wayne 1,904  00 

lAt  right  that  the  new  counties  shall  he  taxed  for  the  henefit  of 
the  older  counties,  which  have  the  lands  taken  up  and  settled,  and 
where  it  does  not  cost  as  much  to  keep  a  school,  owing  to  the  popu- 
lation being  more  dense? 

1  am  not  willing  to  adopt  a  new  system  because  of  the  word  "free," 
a  theory  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  practice.  The  taxable  property 
of  the  State  will  be  about  $100,000,000— a  one  mill  tax  will  give 
us  1100,000;  that  added  to  the  school  fund  will  give  us  a  three 
months'  school.  I  have  heard  not  one  word  of  complaint,  except 
in  regard  to  the  districts;  and  we  had  better  refer  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  amend  the  present  system  by  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  Bush — I  rise  to  correct  a  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wayne;  he  is  generally  very  correct.     He  says  he  has  never  heard 
a  proposition   to  pay  for  the  conviction  of  the  criminals  of  Wayne. 
The  parents  proauce   the  children,  feed  and  clothe  them,  the  State 
educates  them.     The  county  of  Wayne  produces  the  criminal,  tries 
and  convicts  him,  and  the  State  pays  the  expense  of  keeping  him. 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  opinions  are  so  diverse,  that  we  cannot  adopt 
a  system  of  detail.     I  am  in  favor  of  the  measure  proposed*  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oakland,  or  something  like  it.     One  argument  that 
should  have  great  weight  is,  that  the  Legislature  can   alter  and 
amend;  they  can  profit  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  remedy  er- 
rors that  may  have  been  committed. 
The  question  being  on  Mr.  Church's  amendment,  it  was  lost. 
The  question  then  being  on  Mr.  Hanscom's  substitute,  the  substi- 
tute was  lost 

The  proposition  then  recurring  upon  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Walker, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodman,  **  eighteen "  was  stricken  out,  and 
"  twenty-one"  inserted. 

Mr.  Crart  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  *'tax;"  but  the  commit- 
tee refused  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  N.  PiRRCE  moved  to  strike  out,  "  and  without  any  charge  for 
tuition." 

Mr.  Walker — GFentlemen  attack  the  free  school  system  in(UrectIy; 
fliey  do  not  say  we  are  directly  opposed  to  it,  but  they  will  bring 
every  argument  to  bear  indirectly  ag«dnst  it.  Now,  I  think  this  la 
indicative  of  the  st%te  of  public  feeling.  The  gentleman  from  Oen- 
esee,  [Mr.  G^le.]  says  that  it  is  impracticable.  The  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, he  said  yesterday,  could  not  devise  the  means  of  giving  us  a 
free  school  for  three  months.  But  the  history  of  the  New  ^England 
States  shows  us  that  it  can  be  so  done.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that 
certain  things  are  by  them  considered  to  be  part  of  the  law,  which 
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fhiB  Conventioa  does  not  The  gentlemen  from  Genesee,  Wayne, 
Calhoun  and  Lenawee,  all  seem  to  think  that  the  schools  will  not  be 
entirely  free — that  there  shall  be  some  charge  for  tuition— -it  may  ap* 

?»roxim(ite,  but  they  shall  not  be  established  as  free  schools  by  the 
undao^ental  law  of  the  land     They  had  rather  that  "the  Legislature 
may,'* — that  the  present  system  works  welL 

Let  us  look  at  the  operaiion  of  this  system  upon  the  'poor.  In 
1838  we  had  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  some  $d9,00Q|  in 
'39,  $42,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  State.  It  was 
the  intention  that  all  should  participate;  but  this  is  not  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  school  for  any  length  of  time,  free — ^it  is 
turned  in  for  the  support  of  the  school.  I'he  balance  being  raised 
by  a  tax,  and  the  person  who  has  not  property  sufficient  to  pay  his 
school  tax,  although  he  may  have  four,  five  or  six  children,  cannot 
send  them  for  one  day,  except  they  come  under  the  poor  act  This 
IS  the  practical  effect;  and  thus  the  poor  man  is  de[5nved  of  the  libe- 
rality of  the  United  States,  which  granted  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  education. 

We  were  told  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  pride  of  a  king  was 
in  the  multitude  of  his  people.  1  would  ask,  is  not  the  pride  of  a 
Republic  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people?  How  long  should  we  be 
a  republican  government  if  we  were  deprived  of  schools?     Or,  if  a 

freat  portion  are  withdrawn,  the  necessary  consequence  will  follow, 
here  will  be  a  great  gulph  between  the  two  classes;  wealth  and 
intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  ignorance  and  poverty  on  the  other.  If 
we  refuse  to  adopt  the  principle  that  all  the  children  shall  be  educa- 
ted, we  undermme  the  basis  upon  which  our  government  is  institu- 
ted. Can  a  republican  government  be  sustained  without  intel  ligence? 
It  may  be  attempted,  but  the  pyramid  is  resting  upon  its  ^p^^  ^^^ 
the  first  political  convulsion  will  overwhelm  it  into  ruin.  What  has 
given  the  American  people  their  success  in  government?  Education; 
It  has  opened  every  avenue  to  industry;  suppressed  crime;  expanded 
the  energies  of  all;  if  it  taxes  wealth,  it  creates  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity.    Why  should  our  roads  be  made  by  a  tax  upon  property? 

Mr.  Cbubch — Not  a  gentleman  has  opposed  the  tax  upon  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Walker — They  have  carried  the  bottle  under  the  cloak.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  man  who  had  ten  children  should  work  ten 
times  the  highway  tax  as  the  man  who  has  no  children.  He  travels 
the  road  ten  times  as  much.  So  with  poor  houses;  so  with  courts; 
•o  with  prisons;  for  the  wealthy,  honest  man,  with  no  children,  might 
say,  I  don't  intend  to  commit  crime;  I  want  no  poor  house;  I  have 
BO  trials  in  the  courts;  let  those  pay  for  them  that  are  poor;  let  them 
support  them  that  may  use  them.  This  is  the  doctrine,  if  carried 
oat  And  I  believe  the  support  of  all  that  I  hav J  named  should  be 
based  upon  property,  because  it  is  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole  com* 
nunity.  . 

Mr.  N.  PiBROi  denied  the  charge  that  he  was  opposed  to  primary 
fohools.  He  did  not  want  an/  untried  system,  but  that  the  Legisla- 
tare  might  have  power  to  improve  or  alter.    He  did  not  think  that 
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people  should  be  charged  with  illiberalitj  or  boetility  to  a  ajstem  be* 
aaose  they  did  not  choose  to  go  through  his  machiDe. 

Mr.  Rbditbld  mored  to  strike  oat  the  words  *'  all  the  children 

bstween  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years/'  and  insert  the  word 

'*  persons;"  but  the  amendment  was  lost 

Mr.  Skinner — I  deem  it  by  far  the  most  important  topic  that  has 
oocupied  the  attention  of  this  body  since  its  commencement,  or  that 
will  before  its  closo.  All  the  wisdom  of  this  Convention  is  needed 
to  settle  this  matter  rightly;  and  if  not  settled  rightly,  the  evils  may 
be  iDcalculable.  We  are  well  agreed  on  general  principles.  We  all 
seem  to  entertain  this  noble  sentiment,  that  the  children  of  the  State 
are  in  a  certain  sense  the  property  of  the  State;  that  they  should,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  be  edacated  by  the  State.  But  how  shall  this 
be  done?  Various  plans  are  suggested;  but  none  of  them  are  unob- 
jectionable; none  seem  to  meet  the  viewi  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Convention.  That  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
education  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  rest,  and  for  this  I  shall 
vote,  if  nothing  better  is  presented.  I  hope,  however,  that  some* 
&ing  less  objectionable  will  be  offered.  I  have  not  risen  to  express 
p7  own  views,  but  to  draw  out  the  views  of  others,  in  whose  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  I  should  have  much  more  confidence  than  in  my 
ewQ,  and  who  have  hitherto  kept  silent  in  this  discussion. 

The  question  recurring  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitute, 

Mr.  Crart  said,  we  have  been  some  time  discussing  this  subject, 
•ad  as  yet  have  come  to  no  conclusion.  There  is  such  diversity  of 
epinioQ  that  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  result  that  will  meet 
the  views  and  feelings  of  all.  A  portion  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  any  patriotism  in  our  future  Legislatures.  They 
are  disposed  to  tie  everything  down,  supposing  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  to  be  concentrated  here.  Not  fully  believing  this  proposition,  I 
^u  willtxig  that  the  details  of  this  subject  should  be  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature. We  can  mark  out  the  outlines,  and  leave  the  rest  to  legisla- 
aon;  for  we  cannot  satisfactorily  fill  up  the  details  of  the  system. 

We  have  before  as  the  proposition  of  the  committee,  and  from  their 
rMpectability,  their  number,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  sustain 
uese  propositions,  those  of  us  who  differ  with  them  can  scarcely  ex- 
pwt  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  Convention  in  opposition  to  what 
Miey  have  laid  before  us  as  the  unanimous  result  of  their  delibera- 
^J^*  Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  given  to  the  subject  all 
ioe  attention  which  it  demands,  or  looked  at  all  the  consequences 
Wbieh  will  follow  the  adoption  of  theur  report 

The  language  is:  '^Any  deficiency  that  may  exist  after  the  distri- 
bution of  the  mcome  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  raised  by 
^  ^  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  State."  The  tax  shall  be  gen- 
*^  throughout  the  State;  the  same  in  Oakland  as  in  Barry;  the 
"J?«  in  Berrien  as  in  Wayne.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
•bis  general  legislation,  without  reference  to  the  future  action  of  the 
**gislature?  Having  apportioned  the  public  money,  amounting  at 
t"^^^^  to  ihirty«three  cents  on  the  scholar,  you  have  a  defioienoy 
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in  8,060  districts  to  be  reported  somewhere,  that  the  same  for  a  threa 
months  tuition,  may  be  made  up  by  general  taxation.  The  deS* 
ciency  must  be  raised  by  general  taxation  in  the  State.  Such  a 
provision  will  lead  to  one  universal  scramble,  to  see  who  shall  get 
the  largest  share  of  the  money.  This  scramble  can  only  be  prevent- 
ed by  allowing  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  nuiximum  and  tne  mini- 
mum of  the  wacres  of  the  teachers.  If  the  L^slature  must  do  this 
much,  why  not  leave  all  the  details  to  them?  Why  not  say  the  Leg- 
islature shall  provide  a  system  of  free  schools,  leaving  to  them  the 
plan  of  taxation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it? 

The  committee  proposed  a  mongrel  system;  for  that  was  not  a  free 
school  where  there  was  any  charge  for  tuition — not  a  free  school 
where  the  poor  man  might  have  his  child  frozen  to  death  for  the  want 
of  wood,  or  the  teacher  starved  for  the  want  of  board.  In  a  fres 
school,  fuel,  board,  and  implements  for  school  house,  must  be  provi- 
ded; and  these  in  some  instances  amount  to  half  the  expenses,  es- 
pecially in  schools  kept  by  fi^males.  New  York  has  a  four  month's 
free  school,  and  they  covered  the  entire  expenses,  fiiel,  boards  school 
books,  and  insurance  for  school  house.  What  was  the  expense  of 
that  system?  Fifty  cents  per  scholar  was  received  from  the  fund; 
then  fifty  cents  tax  per  scholar  from  the  county,  and  fifty  cents  more 
from  the  town.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  A  further  tax  was  an- 
thorized  to  be  levied  upon  the  school  district,  and  it  was  this  last  tax 
which  seems  to  have  ruined  the  system. 

We  propose  to  levy  a  State  tax  to  make  tuition  for  three  months 
free.  We  propose  to  make  it  imperative;  but  if  it  be  too  expensive, 
or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  you  mar 
insert  it  in  the  constitution,  you  may  make  it  imperative,  but  it  will 
be  in  vain.  The  people  will  overthrow  the  system  if  they  do  not  like 
it,  and  there  will  be  no  remedy;  it  will  be  made  a  nullity,  or  the 
clause  will  be  repealed.  What  we  are  attempting  was  tried  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  system  had  to  be  changed.  The  Stats 
now  gives  annuaUy  9450,000  in  aid  of  a  free  school  system,  and 
leaves  the  rest  of  me  money  to  be  raised  by  the  locality.  Delaware 
made  a  similar  attempt;  and  she  had  to  change  her  plan.  N.  York 
is  about  abandoninflc  tne  system  she  first  adopted,  for  one  more  suited 
to  her  circumstancea  Yet  we  propose  to  iq>root  our  present  system 
and  propose  another  that  we  know  nothing  about  We  have  a  sys- 
tem thst  all  admit  to  be  a  good  system,  although  the  gentleman  from 
Macomb  (Mr.  Walker)  made  a  side  attack  upon  iL  I  do  not  say 
that  it  cannot  be  improved,  but  it  works  well.  If  the  new  system  m 
adopted  it  may  suit  the  people;  and  if  it  does  not,  you  will  not  be 
able  easily  to  change  it  it  you  ix  the  details  in  the  constitution. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  amount  of  a  mill  or  two  mill  tax  be  diatri- 
buted  to  each  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  scholars,  or 
to  their  attendance,  and  then  let  the  towns  or  school  districts  raise 
such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  will  then  have  an 
inducement  to  use  economy;  they  will  then  have  no  temptation  to 
squander  the  money  which,  under  the  other  system,  they  could.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  free  school  system,  we  had  b^ter  gtr^  such  a  diraa^ 
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We  shall  then  hare  a  system  which  can  be  adapted  to  oar  cireum- 
fltaacea. 

The  question  then  recnrrinff  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitnte,  the 
eonunittee  refused  to  so  amend. 
Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  to  section  3: 

''The  Legislature  shall  provide  bj  law  that  in  the  year  1855,  and 
erery  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  Icried  in  the  State  fbr 
(he  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exoeedtng  five  mills  upon  each 
dollar  upon  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  Such 
tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  ssme  manner  as  the  general 
State  tax  fbr  State  purposes,  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pri- 
mary sehoola  throughout  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prima- 
ry school  mtereet  fund;  and  shall  provide  that  during  the  time  re- 
ouired  to  expend  the  amount  thus  apportioaed  among  the  several 
uistrieta,  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district,  without  any  charge 
inr  tuition  to  all  scholars  residing  in  such  district  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty-one  years;  and  the  instruction  in  such  schools 
shall  be  coanducted  in  the  Enelish  language.". 

Mr.  M.  said — The  latter  clause  provides  for  all  the  difficulties  in 
raismg  the  funds  and  making  it  a  free  school — ^prorides  that  the  mo- 
ney so  raised  shall  be  expended,  and  during  the  time  it  is  expended 
the  school  shall  be  free — that  during  that  time  no  rate  bill  shall  be 
charged.  This  will  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  employing  the 
teacher  a  longer  time,  if  they  choose;  and  it  will  present  no  temp- 
tation to  squander  the  money.  I  would  move  to  strike  out  '*  charge 
far  tuition."     The  motion  was  lost 

On  motion  pf  Mr.  H.  Bartow,  '*five  miHs"  were  stricken  out,  and 
''two  mills"  inserted. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  to  strike  out  *  1856"  and  insert  "1852;"  bsii 
the  committee  refused  to  strike  out. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Adams,  "  exceeding"  was  stricken  out^  aad 
*"  not  less"  inserted. 

Mr.  Morrison's  substitute  was  then  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  N.  PnaoB  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  fbr  seells^ 
Ihree: 

"The  Legislature  shaU  establish  by  law  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  by  which  such  schools  shall  be  kept  in  each  and  every  school 
district  for  at  least  Uiree  months  in  eaeh  year,  (reeVto  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  shall  provide  for 
fte  levying  of  a  tax  not  exceeding  two  mills  upon  the  dollar  upon 
dl  the  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  support  of  said  scIiooIb; 
^and  the  English  language  shall  be  taught  in  such  schools." 

Mr.  Gburoh  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  by  striking  out  the 
^ords  <«and  the  English  language  shall  be  taught  in  such  schools,'' 
^d  inserting  the  words  ''and  all  instruction  in  the  said  sohodls 
Ahall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bobkrtson,  the  words  '*and  without  charge 
fcr  tuition,"  were  inserted  after  •'free."        , 

Vr.  y.  Pierce's  substitutey  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

8! 
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Various  propositions  were  offered  in  relation  to  sections  four,  five, 
six  and  seven,  and  the  following  was  offered  bj  Mr.  Crart»  to  stand 
as  section  9: 

^'Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf, 
dumb,  blind  or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supporved,  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
hereafier  granted  or  appropriated  for  the  support  of  such  insiiiuiioos, 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  grant  or  appropriation." 

Mr.  SooLK  offered  the  following  as  a  part  of  section  9: 

'*And  the  twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  iand«  now  unappro* 
ted,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  tho  same,  where  ouch 
lands  have  been  already  sold;  and  any  land  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  set  upart  for  the 
support  and  mamtainance  of  such  school  and  fMrm.  And  the  proceeds 
of  the  sate  of  all  such  lands  that  have  been  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
sold,  shill  be  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands,  shall  be  appropriated^  tor  the  sup* 
port  of  such  school  and  farm." 

Mr.  Cea&y  offered  the  following  to  stand  as  section  1 1 : 

"Until  the  existing  State  debt  is  paid,  all  8peci6c  State  taxes  are 
0et  apart  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  annually  of  the  interest 
that  may  become  due  from  the  tState  to  the  school  and  other  educa- 
tional funds,  or  so  muph  thereof  as  may  be  necessnry  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  from  and  after  the  payment  of  said  debt,  such  taxes  bball 
De  inviolably  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of  primary 
acbools." 

Mr.  Crart  was  aware  that  there  would  be  some  objection  to  the 
application  of  this  money  to  the  cause  of  education.  I  propose  to 
have  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  paid  from  year  to  year, 
and  secured  by  sources  about  which  there  can  be  no  question.  I 
want  it  sa  that  the  Executive  department  cannot  expend  it;  that  the 
Legislature  cannot  expend  it;  that  it  shall  be  understood  and  known 
that  it  belongs  to  the  cause  of  education;  that  it  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  Mi  in  the  treasury,  the  first  difiiculty  in  le- 
gislation would  probably  be  to  authorise  the  use  of  the  money.  From 
time  to  time  th«re  may  be  a  Legislature  that  will  do  injury  to  the 
fund.  The  general  legislation  may  be  right;  but  one  Legislature  may 
do  an  injury  that  we  cannot  recover  from  for  a  series  of  years.  I  pro- 
pose to  (f  uard  iigainsfe  the  evils  which  one  Legislature  may  do. 

Mi;.  W HIPP i.B— 'Ike  proposition  of  the  tt^ntleman  from  Calhoun 
is  an  important  one.  I  understand  thai  Ube  specific  taxea  are  de- 
lived  from  railroads,  plank  roads,  banks,  and  any  other  moneyed 
corporation.  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  few  years  the  fund  from 
Uiis  source  will  be  very  large;  perhaps  in  ten  years  it  will  amount  to 
•lOOOciO. 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun  says  that  the  State  is  largely  in- 
debted to  the  educational  fund,  and  that  he  wants  some  better  aecu- 
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ritj  than  the  faith  of  the  State.  I  want  no  better  leounty  thnn  the 
fiiith  of  ihe  State,  and  I  think  titat  bein>r  pledged,  it  is  sufficiently 
ampte  for  any  t>ecurity.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  addiiion 
to  being  indebted  to  that  fund,  the  State  is  indebted  to  private  indi- 
Tidails  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  millions.  While  we 
are  taking  care  of  ourselves,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  foreign 
creditors.  I  should  h»ive  no  objection  to  pl«ce  it  upon  this  fund  if 
our  State  debt  was  liquidated;  but  while  that  remftins.  1  am  unwill- 
ing  80  to  do,  as  we  shall  by  so  doing  add  to  the  hurdens  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  duly  of  thin  Con- 
vention to  nuke  some  provi<ion  for  the  paymmt  of  this  debt,  i  'hink 
it  Hhould  nut  be  left  to  the  fluctuaiions  of  public  opinion,  or  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  a  young  communify — we  are  not  poor — we  are  in  compar- 
atively comfortable  circumstanoes;  but  we  are  a  rapidly  growing 
commaniiy,  and  we  ought  on  th:tt  account  not  to  place  upon  our  own 
shoulders,  too  great  a  burden,  but  to  leave  a  portion  to  those  who 
come  after.  1  believe  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  not  nei^lect 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund.  But  we  mui^t  bear 
io  mind  that  the  principal  of  the  Stite  debt,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
will  in  a  short  time  liave  to  be  arransred.  If  we  take  our  available 
means  and  divert  them  to  other  purposes,  we  may  be  the  means  of 
placing  a  burden  upon  this  people,  greater  than  they  will  be  able  to 
Dear.  We  had  better  leave  a  portion  to  those  who  come  after  us; 
they  will  be  more  able  to  sust^iin  it  than  we  are. 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Crary  withdrew  his  proposition. 

Thus  far  the  debates  upon  the  subject  were  in  committee  of  tbe 

whole.     The  Convention  took  up  the  article  on  the  fifth  day  of  Aq- 

glisl,  being  the  forty  ^eighth  day  of  the  session.     The  action  in  Con- 

▼eation  appears  in  the  following  extract  from  its  journal: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  article  entitled  ^'Education"  was 
lalten  up. 

The  question  being  upon  concurring  in  the  amendments  made  in 
aommittee  of  the  whole,  section  I,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  was  then  read. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Grben  moved  to  amend  the  original  section  by  striking  out  all 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  word  "respectively,*'  in  the  sixth  line,  and 
flubstiluting  as  follows: 

*'K  >ch  of  the  cities  and  townships  of  this  State  shall,  in  the  year 

,  and  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  raise  ^by  tax  upon  the 

real  and  personal  estate  in  such  cities  and  townships  respectively,  a 
sum  equal  to  — ,  for  each  and  every  person  residing  in  said  cities 
and  townships,  between  the  nges  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  as  shall 
appear  by  the  returns  of  the  school  districts  therein;  which  sum^ 
together  with  the  money  apportioned  to  each  of  sach  cities  and  town* 
ships  from  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  appor- 
lioned  pro  rata  among  the  several  school  districts  therein,  according  to 
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the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  jears, 
residing  in  eaoh,  as  shall  appear  by  the  last  annual  reports  of  snch 
distrjcts,  to  be  used  by  them  in  payment  of  teachers'  wages  therein. 
The  amount  so  to  be  raised  may  tie  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
Legislature  as  they  may  deem  right  »nd  proper;  but  such  increase 

or  diminution  shall  not  exceed cents  per  scholar,  as  abo^e 

named,  at  any  one  session  of  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Gbsbn  said  he  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  upon 
this  question.  The  uniform  opposition  which  all  (he  propositions 
offered  on  this  subject  bad  received,  prevented  his  supposing  that 
any  proposition  of  his  would  obtain  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Convention.  I^e  thought,  however,  that  his  proposition  presented 
advantages  over  any  which  had  been  as  yet  presented.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  would  be  better  than  any  other,  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  of  some  of  the  counties.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  un- 
just, where  the  authorities  of  a  town  held  a  right  to  make  those  dis- 
tricts as  small  as  they  pleased,  and  to  give  such  salaries  a^  they  saw 
fit,  to  require  another  district  to  raise  a  sum,  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  district.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  levy  the  sum 
upon  the  scholars.  They  would  know  when  they  employed  teach- 
ers how  many  they  would  have  to  teach,  and  calculate  iheir  expenses 
accordingly.  There  would  be  then  all  the  inducement  possible  for 
them  to  make  their  money  go  as  far  as  they  could.  Small  districts 
would  be  induced  to  alter  their  boundaries,  so  as  to  embrace  more 
territory.  He  had  objections  to  the  article  as  amended;  in  fact  cer- 
tain persons  would  be  excluded  from  the  schools — those  who  were 
under  four  and  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  Such  a  provision  would 
be  very  unwise.  It  sometimes  happened  that  persons  over  eighteen 
desired  to  attend  school.  As  to  those  under  four,  it  was  often  very 
desirable  to  send  them  to  school. 

Mr.  N.  PiEROB  observed  that  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  boom 
difficulty  about  the  proposition,  [iVIr.  6reen*s.J  The  gentleman  pre- 
ferred collecting  the  tax  in  towns.  He  altogether  preferred  collect* 
ing  the  tax  in  (he  whole  State;  for,  some  towns  would  not  have  the 
same  proportion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  scholars  to  be  educated, 
as  others;  the  tax  then  would  be  unequal  throughout  the  State.  The 
article  as  amended  would  suit  him  very  well,  if  the  words  "  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years"  were  struck  out,  and  the  words 
"that  all  children  or  persons  attending  schools,"  were  inserted. 
This,  he  would  much  prefer  to  the  proposition  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man; but  if  the  Convention  should  otherwise  decide,  he  was  con- 
tent. 

Mr.  Hansoom  hoped  the  amendment  reported  from  the  committee 
of  the  whole  would  not  be  agreed  to.  He  was  willins^  to  lay  down 
by  constitutional  provision,  some  broad  principle,  so  tnat  the  Legis- 
lature would  have  only  to  go  on  and  establish  this  system  at  a  sub- 
^  sequent  period.  It  would  be  better,  in  his  judflrment,  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  the  Legislature.  They  could  try  one  mode  of 
taxat'on  or  another.  He  was  willing  that  the  subject  should  b»  left 
for  them  to  act  upon  as  in  their  wisdom  they  saw  proper. 
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Mr.  GiiBir  had  intended  to  bave  said^  when  np^  that  he  was  wil- 
lioff  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Legislature;  that  would  be  his  choiee» 
Md  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  coarse  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Green's  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Lbach  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  reported  bj  the  com- 
nittee,  bj  striking  out  of  lines  three  and  four,  the  words  '*  not  ex- 
seeding  two  mills  upon  the  dollar;"  which  was  disagreed  ta 

Mr.  Gaub  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  reported 
by  the  committee: 

*'The  Legislature  shall  establish  and  provide  for  a  system  of  pri- 
maiy  schools  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  lan- 
rnage;  and  as  nearly  free  to  all  scholars  residing  in  the  several 
districts  as  may  be  deemed  practicable." 

Mr.  LxACH  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  "  five,"  and  inserting 
"two;"  which  was  lost 

Mr.  Galb — As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  carried  out  too  much 
in  detail,  yet  it  does  not  carry  out  what  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  it. 
It  declares  that  th^we  schools  shall  be  free  schools;  let  any  man  carry 
it  out  in  figures,  and  he  will  find  it  is  no  such  case.  He  may  calculate 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  Stfite,  and  upon  his  two  mills  on 
the  dollar,  and  yet  he  cannot  carry  out  his  free  schools.  It  ought  to 
be  a  little  practicable;  but  it  is  entirely  impracticable  now.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils — ^there  are  many  that  have 
but  that  number,  and  some  ss  low  as  eight  or  ten — ^it  is  necessarr 
they  should  be  formed  into  a  district,  or  ebe  they  cannot  get  an  ed- 
ueaUon;  the  settlements  are  so  sparse  that  thev  cannot  have  a  great 
number  of  scholars  attending,  on  account  of  the  distance  they  have 
to  go  to  school;  and  thev  would  have  but  912  75 'to  sustain  their 
school  for  three  monthsf  The  whole  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely impracticable.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  the  better  course 
to  iMve  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  Again,  it  is 
highly  impolitic  that  we  should  inflict  the  svstem  of  free  schools  on 
the  Slate  without  having  investigated  the  whole  matter,  and  knowing 
what  it  would  be  in  its  practical  details. 

Mr.  Walxxr  observed  that  these  schools  were  not  to  be  supported, 
soeording  to  the  provision  of  the  section,  merely  by  a  tax  of  two  mills. 
The  mode  of  taxation  was  optional,  either  by  the  two  mills,  or  by  a 
tewn  tax,  or  by  both. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Genesee,  [Mr. 
6ale»]  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Hahsoom  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the  one  proposed 
by  the  committee: 

'*The  Legislature  shall,  wifliin  five  years  firom  the  adoption  of  this 
ctmstitiition,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools^ 
by  wfaioh  such  schools  shall  be  kept  free  md,  without  charge  for  tui^ 
tion,  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  in  each  schod  district 
within  the  State." 

Mr.  WoomtAK  moved  to  strike  out  ^'three  months,"  and  insert 
*'bttr  months;"  also  strike  out  **five  years,"  and  insert  '*three 
years." 
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Adif  isioQ  was  bad,  and  tlie  first  branch  of  the  amendment  was 
lost. 

The  second  proposition  was  also  disagreed  to. 

The  substitute  udiered  by  Mr.  llansoom  wis  negatived. 

Mr.  Baqo  offered  the  following  as  a  /substitute,  which  was  re- 
jected. 

''Ihe  Legislnture  shall  estftblish  a  uniform  system  of  pnmarj 
schools  throughout  the  Stale,  by  levving  a  State  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  ^tate." 

The  substitute  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  section 
three,  was  then  concurred  in. 

Mr.  {Souls  proposed  the  following  as  a  new  section,  to  stand  be- 
tween sections  three  and  four: 

Any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  nnd  support  a  f^chool 
for  three  months  in  each  year,  shall  be  depiived  of  its  proportion  of 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  all  funds  ari&in^  from 
tax  for  ihe  support  of  schools. 

And  the  same  was -adopted. 

A GRI CULTURAL  SCHOOL — IN  CONVENTION. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  followinor  amendment: 

The  s^id  school  and  farm  shall  be  undt^r  the  superintendence  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  miy  locate  the  s>ame  on  any  of 
the  Universiiy  land  which  they  may  appropiiate  for  thnt  purpose, 
not  exceeding  640  acres,  or  on  any  land  donated  for  the  purpose; 
and.  it  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  University  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

And  f^nid — It  may  not  be  obvious  why  I  have  offered  the  smen'1* 
ment.     I  will  briefly,  therefore,  explain.     Placing  the  instiiution  ia 
question  under  the  Board  of  Regents,  obviates  the  necesniiy  of  cren- 
tmg  a  new  boNrd.     My  principal  reason  is,  however,  to  connect  the 
Bch(K)l  with  the  Univerniry  as  a  branch,  in  order  that  the  achool, 
which  may  be  illy  supplied  with  professors,  may  avnil  itself  of  th«« 
provided   and  paid  for  by  the  University.     I'be  professors  of  ihe 
natural  sciences  and  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  can 
deliver  full  courses  of  lectures  to  the  proposed  school,  with  very  lit- 
tle additional  cost.     It  is  to  gain  this  great  advantage  that  I  want  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  subject  as  contemplated  by  the  amendnnent. 
It  will  be  a  responsible  trust.    The  funds  may  be  large,  the  experi- 
ment is  new,  and  1  know  of  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  tmat  tbaa 
the  Regents,  highly  fitted  as  I  believe  they  must  necessarily  be. 

Mr  Mc(>lblland  w<i8  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  experiment  of  a 
model  f  trm.  But  he  would  submit  it  to  the  Convention  to  any  if  it 
were  proper  to  bind  up  tho^o  Innds  so  that  if  this  experiment  failed, 
or  the  people  became  entirely  dissatisfied  with  it,  they  were  to  ba 
bound  h  nd  and  foot  in  regard  to  the  di«ipo.<ition  of  the^e  lands.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  so  fixtnir  these  twenty -two  sectt«ina  of  salt 
spring  lands,  as  to  take  them  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  people  eotirelj» 
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aod  place  them  beyond  the  action  of  the  Legislatare  in  any  oontin- 
gency,     Ke  would  therefore  vote  against  the  amend mtTii. 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that,  instead  of  twenty. two  sections,  there 
vere  but  about  2000  acres  of  unappropriated  salt  jnnds. 

Mr.  WiLLfAMS  went  to  the  land  oflBce  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
(acts  relative  to  these  sale  Innds,  and  there  learned  that  the  whole 
number  of  acres  gr  mted  us  by  the  general  government,  wasneventy- 
two  sections;  but  we  never  received  but  45,345  acres,  being  736  * 
acres  less  than  72  whole  sections.  Of  these  lands,  fifty  sections  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  deaf  dumb  and  blind  asylum,  the  insnne 
a»ylum.  and  the  norm n I  school — equal  to  32,000  acres;  thus  leav- 

iDij,  in  fact,  applicable  to  this  subject,  (acres,) 13,345 

Of  this  quantity  has  been  sold,  (acres.) 3,721 

The  generiil  government  has  disponed  of,  which 

mu.st  be  re  gr  «nted  by  government, 7,680 

Leaving  unsold  in  office, 1,944 — 1 3.345 

The  quantity  sold  by  the  State  has  brought  the  sum  of  $16,273  25 
One  quarter  hnving  been  paid  in  hnnd.     The  balance, 
(9,(i21  acres,)  should  yield  ti  per  acre,  if  sold  at  the 
minimum  valuation, 38,4D6  00 

Total, »54  760  25 

The  gross  fund,  therefore,  if  all  the  lands  were  sold,  would  amount 
to  #54,769  25 — a  sum  fully  adequate  to  estublibh  on  a  sUibie  and 
respectable  basis,  the  institution  contemplated. 

Mr.  Crouss  was  oppo.sed  to  the  whole  proposition,  and  would  at 
the  proper  time  move  to  strike  out.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to 
suhmiiiint;  the  mmigement  of  this  proposed  institution  to  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University. 

Ihe  question  wus  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Williams'  amendment,  and 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Warden  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  made  in  committee 
by  striking  out  the  words  *'and  farm,"  wherever  they  occurred. 

Idr.  N.  PisRCB — The  subject  is  one  familiar  to  all  here,  a'thiaigh 
not  farmers.  I  am  not  tenacious  whether  the  amendment  m^de  by 
the  committee  should  prevail  or  not,  or  whether  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  should  prevail.  I  think  the  model  farm  is  only  m 
small  pirt  of  the  matter.  I  suppose  *he  educntion  is  the  principal 
thing  on  which  reli  ince  will  be  placed.  Whether  it  is  rational  to 
apply  some  of  the  lands  grnnted  by  the  United  ^>tate8  to  this  State, 
to  this  f  urpo^e,  is  a  matter  for  th^  consideration  of  this  Convention* 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  population  have  as  much  right  to 
have  H  share  in  the  education  of  the  State  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
people;  and  I  think  it  fair  to  apply  the  public  funds  to  some  extent 
to  that  purpose.  But  it  will  be  an  experimental  matter.  *  •  • 
I  am  not  di.Mposed,  then,  to  take  the  revenues  of  the  Stale  and  apply 
them  i^nreasonably  to  any  experimental  matter  whatever  L  liie 
Convention  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  present  policy  of  tha 
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State,  they  should  not  take  these  lands  for  this  purpose;  we  ought 
rather  to  apply  them  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt,  or  to  other  means 
of  education. 

Mr.  CoBHSLL  did  not  know  if  this  were  the  time  at  which  to  start 
an  agricultural  school.  He  was  of  opinion  for  many  years  that  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  time  was  thrown  away  by  reason  of  our  stu- 
dents not  being  obliged  to  work  at  their  studies;  if  they  did,  they 
would  leave  our  colleges  with  stronger  constitutions  and  sounder  un- 
derstandioffs.  Six  hours  were  aa  many  as  any  man  should  study  in 
a  day.  Was  it  not  as  well  that  oi^r  students  should  labor  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time,  as  to  be  moping  and  lounging  about  the  streets? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  present  system?  Men  went 
through  their  diflferent  classes,  and  when  they  came  out  they  were 
broken  down  in  mmd  and  body;  and  of  the  principles  of  the  business 
they  embraced,  they  knew  nothing  almost.  If  they  were  taught  to 
labor,  they  would  turn  out  something  else.  Every  man  should  have 
more  or  less  a  practical  education.  The  farmer  had  no  need  to  know 
the  dead  languages;  but  he  might  the  modem  and  the  natural  scien- 
ces. He  should  be  taught  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  The  gentleman  last  up  did  not  attach  any  impor- 
tsnce  to  the  model  farm — ^he  (Mr.  C.)did,  for  this  reason:  that  when 
a  man  studied  anything  in  Che  laboratory,  he  would  go  out  a  practi- 
cal man,  and  apply  the  principle  which  he  had  previously  studied. 
A  man  would  thus  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  for  the  application 
oi  the  sciences  to  agriculture,  so  that  in  after  life,  when  ne  went 
upon  a  farm,  be  would  understand  thoroughly  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  farming.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  but 
he  would  simply  say  that  he  considered  the  model  &nn  of  impor- 
tance, and  if  any  portion  of  the  proposition  was  retained  that  should 
be. 

Mr.  Bbitaik  thought  that  the  best  school  in  which  men  learned 
filming,  was  a  practical  one.  The  agricultural  school  the  best 
adapted  for  making  farmers,  was  the  farm  under  the  direction  of  the 
owner,  whose  interest  it  was  to  apply  every  facility  for  the  better  cul- 
tivation of  his  property.  He  would  venture  the  opinion  that  if  we 
gave  $50,000  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  or  three  other  men, 
tiiat  farm  would  never  be  earned  on  as  well  as  if  it  had  received  no 
government  sustenance. 

If  the  University  was  so  fixed  as  to  have  the  mechanical  labor 
system  connected  with  it^  he  would  readily  approve  of ^^it  But  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  farm  were  lo- 
cated at  some  place  far  away  from  the  University,  the  pupils  would 
lose  the  advantages  pointed  out  by \the  gentleman  from  Jackson,  [Mr. 
Oomell.]  He  could  not  see  how  we  weie  to  attach  a  model  fiirm  to 
the  Universitv.  Let  farmers  be  taught  geology,  chemistry,  <fec.,  &c., 
and  then  go  home  and  apply  that  kuowTed^.  But  he  should  like 
to  know  what  farmer  would  think  of  sendmg  his  son  abroad  to  be 
taught  how  to  plow,  reap,  or  sow,  or  to  do  anything  connected  with 
a  farm  in  that  wavt  He  would  venture  to  say  that  any  practical 
flurmer  could  teacn  these,  or  any  professors,  in  everythmg  relating  to 
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%(Bm,    As  to  iIm  benefits  retalting  fimn  this  pn^xMitioii,  he  was 
tttiielj  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  W1LUAM8 — ^I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  remarks  made, 
mfeaMj  by  the  jcenUeman  from  Livingston,  [Mr.  Croiise.J  Now, 
the  desiffo  is  exactly  contrary.  It  is  to  take  those  who  are  certain 
to  be  Bkuied  in  maooal  labor,  and  teach  them  the  general  laws  by 
which  every  thing  grows  and  thrives;  to  illustrate  to  them,  by  prac- 
tice»  the  newest  discoveries  in  agriculture;  to  open  their  minds  to  the 
reception  of  every  useful  truth,  come  from  whence  it  may;  and  more 
thiB  all,  relieve  the  young  from  the  thraldom  of  any  traditionary 
erron  which  may  have  clung  to  their  fathers  from  generation  to  gen* 
erstioQ.  Teach  rich  men's  sons  to  work!  To  work  with  the  noe 
and  the  plow!  Every  boy  in  the  country  understands  that.  But  the 
ohject  of  such  a  school  is  to  teach  a  man  how  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect all  his  interests.  I  hardly  know  how  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
Bat,  suppose  the  farmers  of  this  State  had,  by  a  thorouffh  educa- 
tioa  of  the  young  wheat  growers,  incressed  the  value  of  Uie  wheat 
one  cent  per  bushel.  If  we  raise  7,000,000  bushels,  it  would  make 
170,000.  If  it  could  be  increased  in  quantity  ten  per  cent,  it  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  production  of  the  State  for  a  single  year, 
of  $600,000.  Bring  sharpened  intellects  to  every  daily  pursuit  of 
the  farmer,  and  pri^uce,  by  the  use  of  study,  experiment  aud  sci* 
eace,  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  and 
the  ccst  of  a  hundred  schools  would  soon  be  saved. 

There  are  many  branches  of  study  that  a  farmer's  boy  ought  to 
bow,  and  which  he  does  not  learn  in  ordinary  schools,  which  are 
rather  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  counting  room  or  college.  I 
reeollect  a  short  time  since,  that  I  saw  a  man — a  respectable  and 
iatelligent  man — upon  the  point  of  losing  quite  a  large  a  sum  in  a 
wvrt,  because  he  could  not  measure  wood,  piled  in  the  shape  of  a 
Mction  of  a  cone,  for  a  coal  pit  A  man  will  find  every  day,  in  prac- 
|ical  life,  that  he  could  save  himself  from  expense  and  loss  of  time, 
if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  He  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  by  which  mechanical  powers  are  applied.  He  ought 
to  onderstand  the  readiest  methods  by  which  measurements  of  all 
kinds  are  made.  I  will  put  a  case  to  the  gentleman  from  Livingston: 
Suppose  he  and  a  neighbor  had  a  large  bin  of  wheat  to  mearare^ 
before  Uiey  could  settle  or  divide.  An  untaught  man  might  measure 
it  all  over,  and  handle  all.  Hid  boy,  if  taught  rightly,  could,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  calculate  from  the  cubic  contents,  the  number  of 
boshels,  and  save  the  whole  time  and  expense.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  would  have  every  farmer  learn  while  young. 
Bat  the  great  advantage  of  these  schools  was  in  the  instruction  whien 
night  be  obtained  in  agricultural  chemistry — a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  each  crop;  and  that  knowledge  of  physiology 
vUch  would  enable  a  man  to  propagate  with  success  the  finest  breed 
of  animals,  or  bring  to  the  most  perfect  development,  vegetable  life. 
But  the  five  minutes  had  expired,  and  be  woula  not  encroach  on  the 
^,  thouffh  he  could  pile  up  abundant  proo&  to  show  the  advanta- 
Caaof  soenaaehool. 
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Mr.  Gbousk  r^m'irked  that  he  wm  as  anxious  as  the  geDtleman 

[Mr.  Williams]  fur  farmers  to  have  their  suns  educated,  lie  be- 
lieved that  tilts  arucle  provided  for  their  educatioQ.  without  a  model 
farm.  He  certainly  would  be  ^Ind  for  bis  son  to  be  able  tocalcuUte 
quantities.  But.  if  be  bnd  a  son  who  could  not  calouUte  the  con- 
tents of  an  oat  or  corn  bio,  he  cert  inly  would  sit  up  with  him  al 
night  and  teach  him.  He  would  not  send  him  to  a  modrl  farm  or 
to  the  University  U>  learn  it  The  article  m  ^de  such  a  proviMon  thai 
every  child  could  be  at  school  three  months  in  every  year,  for  four- 
teen years,  or  three  and  a  half  years  in  all.  He  would  venture  to 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  never  been  within  the  walls 
of  a  school  house  for  th  it  period.  The  article  also  provided  that  the 
oonrse  of  education  should  be  pursued  under  competent  teachers; 
and  altogether  it  would  aiibrd  sufficient  facilities,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  edu<:ation. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pi KSCA  concurred  very  fully  with  the  gentleman  from 
St.  Jo<('ph.  [Mr.  Williams]  To  give  a  proper  direction  to  knowl- 
edge in  this  department,  (agriculture  )  was  of  the  uimast  importance 
to  mankind;  for  in  fact  the  entire  subsistence  of  the  earth  depended 
on  it.  Knowle<lge,  and  varied  knowledge,  whs  highly  needed  ia 
farming.  In  Europe,  they  were  ahead  of  us,  in  this  respect.  The 
reason  was  this;  they  turned  their  young  men  to  farming,  and  i^ent 
tliem  to  farming  schools.  They  rai2>e  in  Europe  as  much  as  from 
sixty  to  f;evcniy  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  in  some  instances  we  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  in  this  country. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Livmgston,  [Mr.  Grouse,]  or  nny  other 
gentleman,  hired  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  these  schools, 
and  aet  him  plowing  alon«^  f^ide  of  a  man  who  had  not  been,  co  edu- 
cated, he  would  see  that  the  former  did  twice  the  woik  of  the  latter. 
He  [Mr.  P.J  htd  a  man  for  some  time,  who  had  been  two  ye  trs  in 
one  of  these  schools  and  in  the  sowing  season  he  would  not  have  a 
furrow  that  was  not  of  equal  length  with  the  rest,  and  all  straight. 

Mr  RoBf  RTSOK  (interposing)  inquired  in  what  country  in  Europe 
farmers  gent  their  sons  to  f  <rming  schools. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiBROB,  in  reply,  said  that  in  Germany  young  men  were 
sent  to  them,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  niich  hchools  had 
been  established,  supported  by  private  patronage.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  proposition,  and  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CoRMKLL  observed  it  was  well  understood  that  when  the  law 
was  passed  establiKhing  the  State  University,  there  was  proviMon 
made  for  branches  thereto,  and  one  of  them  was  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural branch;  the  branches  had  been  lopped  off,  and  this  propositi^io 
was  only  intended  to  carry  out  that  pnivision.  The  utility  of  the 
plan,  he  thousebt  no  man  acquainted  with  farming  operatif>ns,  could 
for  a  moment  question;  and  that  science  should  to  some  extent  direct 
pr^rtice,  and  practice  follow  its  teachings,  none  would  dt-ny.  It  was 
not  cl  dmed  that  the  profeitsors  in  this  i-stabli.Nhmfnt  were  to  be  pmor 
tic  1  farmer<;  >beir  business  would  be  to  show  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture.  He  would  here  refer  to  one 
simple  matter — he  would  refer  to  our  manures.     Our  Isolds  are  rich 


enoao^h  withoot  mioirres  now,  but  the  time  would  come  when  they 
woal()  require  ihem.  What  sort  of  manure  would  a  farmer  nppiy  to  bis 
lands  un!tfs$i  he  knew  something  of  cbemintry?  If  hts  did  not  know* 
he  wDuM  guests  at  it.  A  mnn  might  »*pply  a  manure  containing  att 
the  elf  mf  niH  sufficient  to  r^i^e  forty  bunhels  to  the  acre,  yet  ]ackinjp 
one  other  element,  it  would  not  produce  three  bu^he is.  Praciical 
fiinn«'rA  knew  thit  such  was  the  case.  He  knew  an  instance  of  a 
&nner  in  North  Carolina  who  had  a  farm  that  had  been  an  excellent 
wheat  fMrm;  the  quantity  of  wheat,  however,  decreased  from  year 
to  year.  The  farmer  manured  his  lands  with  all  sorts  oi  manures, 
bat  to  no  purpose.  At  length  the  farmers  in  his  neighborhood  said 
he  should  not  sow  wheat  except  once  in  three  years,  and  they  re- 
commended certain  descriptions  of  minora  The  farmer  however, 
got  norhtng  but  stnw.  and  about  three  butthels  of  wheat.  Some  ojf 
the  fHrmera  then  recommended  him  to  npply  plaster;  still  he  got  but 
three  bnshel^^.  Then  they  told  him  to  put  on  lime  and  plaster,  and 
still  he  got  no  more.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed  tu  investigate 
the  ci.«e,  Rnd  they  finally  strited  the  facts  to  the  editor  of  an  ngricul- 
taral  piper,  described  the  manure  applied,  and  it  was  found  out  th»ft 
them  mure  lacked  but  one  element,  which,  if  the  farmer  had  gone- 
to  the  expense  of  twelve  ^hillinga  or  t^o,  in  procuring,  he  would  have 
had  twenty -eight  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  ingredieni 
wanted  whs  simply  phosphoric  acid;  that  which  was  found  in  bones* 
It  WAR  so  that  where  a  necessary  element  of  a  manure  was  lacking,. 
the  fHrmer  received  but  vary  little  return  for  hia  ontlay. 

Mr.  CosisTocK  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  retaining  the  provia* 
ion;  he  thoxght  it  due  to  the  farming  community  that  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  very  useful  information  should  be  afforded 
them. 

Mr.  Grousx  said  it  was  observed  by  the  gentlemen  from  Calhoun, 
that  ihey  attained  to  greater  perfection  in  Europe  than  we  did  here. 
In  his  part  of  the  country  there  were  farmers  who  had  been  brought 
np  io  England,  and  for  bis  life  he  could  not  see  that  they  were  any 
better  farmers  than  we  were,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  not  a» 
good. 

71)6  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Warden's  motion  to  strike 
tnt.  nnd  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurred  npon  agreeing  to  the  amendmenta  rt^ 
ported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  McClelland  moved  to  amend  by  mserting  after  the  word 
''*nd."  where  it  first  occurred,  the  word  *'it  shall  be  competent  for 
^  legislature  to  appropriate;"  and  also  to  strike  out  ''set  apart,"  iiv 
the  Mxth  line  of  the  section  as  amended. 

Mr.  McClelland  said  his  object  was  to  prevent  these  lands  being^- 
jwt  beyond  th«  Teach  of  the  Legi'^laiure,  if  there  hhould  be  o  failure* 
ID  the  farm  *  He  had  great  confldencein  the  scheme  if  itdid  not  get 
nito  the  h'*nds  of  politicians.  We  had  h  «d  a  great  deal  of  esperienee 
on  ihis  subject;  for  it  had  been  found  that  wherever  collegiate  inali* 
t^iioo'*  were  in  the  hands  of  btate  officers,  they  had  generally  be- 
c^<  merely  political  machines,  and  turned  oat  a  fitilure. 


Mr.  WiLUAMS  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  amendmeat.    *  * 

♦  •  •  •  •    Twentj-iiTe  sections  of  these  salt 

UndSy  by  sections  eight  and  nbe,  had  been  created  a  perpetual  and 
•niiolable  fund  for  tbe  support  of  the  State  Normal  School*  and  for 
the  asylam  for  the  insane,  and  for  deaf  mutes,  and  the  blind.  If  we 
were  satbfied  with  the  ezpediencj  end  importance  of  an  agricultural 
school*  there  were  no  reasons  bearing  on  the  application  of  the  fifty 
sections,  which  would  not  justify  us  in  appropriating  the  last  twenty- 
two  sections,  as  inviolably  as  the  other  fifty. 

^  Mr.  McClbixand  said — The  Normal  School  plan  has  been  most 
fully  tested  in  nearly  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union.  But  gentle- 
men must  admit  that  in  this  country  at  least,  this  model  form  or  a^ 
ricultural  school  exclusively  agricultural  in  its  character,  is  an  ex* 
periment.  Well,  if  it  be  an  experiment,  I  ask,  is  itiudicious  or  wise 
IB  us  to  bind  up  forever  these  salt  spring  lands?  Why  does  the  gen- 
meman  mistrust  the  Legislature?  If  the  people  be  in  favor  of  14)- 
propriating  lands  for  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  will  act  in  acoord- 
anee  with  their  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  our  making  Uus 
provision  will  show  them  what  we  intend  should  be  done  with  these 
lands.  But  if  this  experiment  should  fail,  yet  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  make  it  imperative  on  the  people  to  sustain  this 
aohool  in  this  way,  snd  no  otner.  But  if  it  prove  a  failure,  would  it 
be  reasonable  to  ask  any  man  to  support  it?  1  should  think  it  would 
not.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  CoBNULL  observed  that  he  was  willing  enough  the  amendment 
should  be  made.  He  thought  that  if  the  scnool  failed,  as  remarked 
by  the  gentleman  last  up,  the  Legislature  should  have  the  control  of 
these  lands.  The  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying  thst  this  school 
was  to  be  exclusively  agricultural.  Such  was  not  tiie  case;  all  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  the  various  scientific  matters  would  be  taught 

IB  It. 

Mr.  BaiTAiN  hoped  Uie  amendment  would  be  adopted.  There 
was  a  feeling  throughout  the  State  to  advance  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural education..  These  lands  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature;  if  the  experiment  should  be  found  to  be  impracticable, 
the  fonds  could  then  be  diverted  to  some  other  channel. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  McClelland's  amendment, 
4md  was  sustained. 

The  amendments  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  were 
then  severally  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Brttaim  moved  to  amend  section  eleven  by  adding  after  the 
word  *^rm,"  in  the  eighth  line,  the  words  "until  otherwise  appro- 
j>riated  by  law;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr«  Williams  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  ''&nn,"  in  sixth 
line,  "and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  make  the  same 
a  branch  of  the  University  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
oatoral  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  Uie  same  under  the 
^•npervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.'' 

lir.  W.  said— Though  the  Convention  have  refused  to  place  the 
proposed  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents,  ye^  as  they 
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hftfe  left  the  oreatiou  of  the  school  itself  to  the  dieoretioB  of  the  Le- 
snlatare,  ther^  oan  be  no  harm  ia  leaving  this  subject  also  to  their 
discretion.  I  only  want  the  Legislatare  to  have  the  power  to  eon- 
aect  the  sohool  with  the  University,  by  ever  so  slight  a  tenure.  Sure^ 
there  can  be  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  manaaement  of  the  inati'- 
tatton  than  the  Regents.  They  will  be  likely  to  be  practical  men,  of 
wide  experience,  of  integrity  and  public  spirit.  But  I  wish  it  made 
a  branch  for  the  reason  stated  before.  An  agricultural  school  would 
probably  be  placed  under  a  farmer  of  mat  comprehensiveness  of 
mind,  snd  great  practical  skill,  and  a  proiessor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry, and  such  other  teachers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required* 
There  will  necessarily  be  connected  wifJi  the  University,  professors 
who  have  7\o  very  onerous  duties,  snd  who  are  employed  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  It  so  happens  that  these  were  the  very  professots 
whose  lectures  and  instructions  would  be  invaluable  to  an  agricultural 
sehool,  which  may  be  too  poor  to  employ  a  separate  corps.  They 
would  probably  perform  all  the  duties  of  both  institutions,  for  the 
same,  or  very  little  additional  compensation.  The  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  could  deliver  a  course  of  lectur<>s,  embracing 
that  knowledge  of  general  laws  regulating  health,  life  and  growth, 
snd  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  both  the  animal  and  vege(a- 
Ue  creation,  and  the  preservation  of  the  physical  man  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  The  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  geology^ 
snd  natural  history,  could  all  be  made  valuable  to  the  branch.  The 
professor  (if  such  shall  be  employed)  of  the  application  of  science  to 
the  arts,  and  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wonderful 
discoveries  bnd  inventions  of  this  wonderful  age  are  put  into  daily 
practical  use,  would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  school  by  his  occa- 
sional instructions.  Now,  if  an  agricultural  school  is  ever  organized, 
I  wish  to  connect  it  by  some  tie  that  will  enable  it  to  avail  itself  of 
such  valuable  instruction,  so  nearly  gratuitous  as  it  must  be,  if  these 
duties  are  imposed  by  the  Regents  on  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

THB  UinyXRSITT — IX   OOKVSNTION. 

Ur.  Whipple  ofiered  the  following  substitute  for  section  four  of 
the  article: 

"There  shall  be  appointed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislsture,  in 
joint  convention  assembled,  in  the  y^ar  1652,  eight  Regents  of  the 
University;  two  for  the  term  of  ei^ht  years,  two  for  the  term  of  riz 
years,  two  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  two  for  term  of  two  years; 
and  at  each  subsequent  election  two  Regents  shall  be  elected  m  the 
manner  aforesaid,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  eight 
years.*' 

Mr.  W.  sud — The  number  of  Regents  provided  for  in  the  article^ 
as  it  now  stands,  I  think,  is  too  small;  because  we  all  know  that  the 
ward  of  Regents  perform  their  duties  without  any  compensation—* 
^eir  labors  are  gratuitous.  And  it  is  very  difficult,  and  will  be 
found  difficult,  perhaps,  in  ^ye  cases  out  of  seven,  to  obtain  a  full 
attendance  at  the  board;  and  it  may  be  very  important,  on  occasions. 
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Aat  the  board  should  be  fall.  The  Regents  reside  in  remote  parts 
of  the  State;  ihatts,  nt  places  dintant  from  that  at  which  the  m«etiog 
10  to  be  heKl.  In  fact,  sir,  I  am  unwiUing  to  truKt  the  great  ioterestt 
of  the  Univer^iiy  to  a  less  number  of  my  fellow  citisens  than  six. 
The  interest:)  are  of  too  much  magnitude  to  be  trusted  to  the  con* 
trol  of  less  than  six  men.  I  therefore  propose  that  there  shall  be 
eight  Regents,  under  the  impression  that  as  a  general  rule  tht-y  can 
obtain  six  at  any  called  meeting  of  the  bo^rd.  And  then,  again  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious  to  multiply  the  number  for  another  reason: 
if  we  select  eight,  (and  l  should  preter  twelve,)  your  Regents  will 
be  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  8tate,  and  the  public  will  ihua 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  institution;  fur  the  Con- 
▼ention  will  observe  that  the  concerns  of  this  Uoiven*ity  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents.  They  will  obtain  very  impor- 
tant knowledge  in  regard  to  this  establishment  and  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  will  become  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
institution,  and  will  become  interested  in  it. 

As  I  said  before,'!  should  prefer  twelve;  six  is  too  small.  I  know 
it  has  been  said  that  a  small  board  will  effect  more  than  a  Isrge  one. 
That  may  be  a  very  good  rule;  but  I  do  not  see  the  applicability  of 
it  to  the  case  before  us.  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  effect  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view,  more  effectually  than  by  providing  that  there 
ehalj  be  eight  Regents. 

The  second  branch  of  my  proposition  proposes  that  instead  of 
electing' the  Regents  by  the  people  at  large,  they  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  Convention.  My  object  is  this,  to  place 
the  University  beyond  all  political  influence.  There  is  no  gentle- 
man,  I  suppose,  in  this  Convention,  disposed  to  put  this  institution 
within  the  grasp  of  either  political  party  of  the  State,  or  to  bring  it 
vnder  any  improper  influence.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  since  the 
organization  of  that  institution,  the  Governor  and  Senate  have  se- 
lected from  the  different  parts  of  the  StHte  the  most  distinguished 
and  worthy  individuals  to  fill  this  office,  and  the  happiest  results 
have  been  had.  The  difficulty  in  electing  the  Regents  by  general 
ticket,  I  take  it,  is  this:  one  party  meets  to  nominate  State  officers, 
among  others  six  Regents  of  the  University,  or  eight  if  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted;  the  question  then  arises  in  my  mind  whether  ihey 
will  nominate  all  or  p*n,  by  one  p  trty.  What  will  be  the  result? 
It  may  bet  that  the  Regents  will  thus  be  thrown  all  in  one  portion  of 
the  State:  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  electing  Regents,  men  may  or 
may  not  be  governed  by  party  predilections.  The  result  might  be 
this:  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  represented  by  six  Re- 
gents, the  other  portions  of  the  State  would  be  represented  by  but 
two. 

I  think  that  instead  of  leavino^  the  appointment  to  the  Gt>vemor 
and  Senate  hs  heretofore,  it  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  L^s- 
laturo  in  joint  convention.  It  appears  to  me  thnt  by  adopting  this 
course,  we  will  accomplish  the  object  that  we  all  have  in  view,  wiih 
more  certainty  than  if  we  left  it  open  to  the  ordinary  party  contests 
of  the  day. 
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Mr.  MoCLKLLAifD — I  would  sQggest  to  my  frtetid  from  Berrien 
file  propriety  of  having  these  Regf  iils  f*ppointed  by  lb«  Governor  and 
LegisUiure  It  would  be  better  (hnn  leaving  the  ^ppoiotment  with 
the  Legi^iiature  alone;  because,  if  left  to  then),  some  of  ihe  diffiool- 
iies  Hu^gesled  might  aiise.  I  think  it  would  he  much  better  to 
leave  ii  to  the  Governor,  to  be  approved  by  the  Legislalure  in  joint 
convention. 

^r.  Whipplk  had  no  objection  to  so  amend  bis  proposition;  and 
the  si|b>uiute  was  then  amended  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Bago — I  am  opposed  to  the  subsiitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fium  Berrien,  [Mr.  Whipple,]  and  ihe  amendmvnl  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Monroe.  1  am  for  having  the  people  elect  these 
men.  t  know  no  good  reason  why  the  people  cannoi  as  well  eleet 
tbeve  Regents  as  tlie  Legislature,  tin,  1  believe  the  people  have  the 
good  sen^^e  to  make  a  proper  selection  in  this  matter.  It  there  be  any 
argument  again^jt  the  election  of  these  officers  by  the  people,  it  ap- 
plies equally  against  their  bemg  appointed  by  the  creatures  of  the 
people,  the  Legislature.  1  never  desired  to  see  them  appointed  by 
the  €K)vernor;  but  I  prefer  the  substitute  as  modiiied,  to  the  original 
proposition.  However,  1  should  desire  to  amend  in  this  way:  **tbere 
ehall  be  electod  at  the  fir^^t  election  after  the  ratitication  of  this  con- 
stitution, twelve  Regents." 

Mr.  Waleeb  said  he  had  no  great  feeling  on  this  subject.  It  was 
considered  by  the  committee  thdt  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  heretofore 
organised,  was  too  lorge,  and  that  more  efficiency  would  be  introdu- 
ced by  reducing  the  number.  Their  object  in  fixing  upon  "  six,"  was 
to  insure  a  more  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  He 
believed,  from  knowing  it  was  demanded  that  all  officers  should  be 
elected  by  them,  that  those  should  also.  He  had  no  fear  in  leaving 
the  election  of  the  Regents  to  the  people,  and  so  making  them  dt- 
T^tly  responsible  to  the  public. 

Mr.  N,  Pierce  observed  that  the  government  of  the  University 
i^as  not  such  88  it  should  be.  With  the  large  amount  of  funds 
which  it  had  at  its  disposal,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  graduated  only 
about  twelve  students  in  the  year.  This  institution  diil  not  educate 
ope  half  the  number  that  other  chartered  institutions  in  this  State 
did;  and  this  resulted  merely  from  the  govermcnt.  In  the  Albion 
Bemtnary  they  graduated  about  tifty  this  year.  There  was  some^ 
Aiog  wrong  about  all  this.  He  made  these  remarks  merely  to  set 
forth  some  information  which  he  received  last  year,  a§  a  member  of 
fte  Legislature.  He  would  much  prefer  that  any  sectarian  religiovs 
*^iety  had  care  of  this  instituuon,  than  to  have  no  one  tanght  in  it. 
They  taught  no  one — their  rules  and  course  of  study  were  good,  but 
•^ll  ihey  did  not  get  pupils.  The  University  was  surrounded  by 
MScuUies  that  should  be  looked  inta 

Mr.  Chorch  could  not  look  with  any  complacency  upon  the  idea 
^f  taking  the  Regents  of  the  University  into  the  two  great  caucuses 
of  the  polidcal  parties  of  the  State,  every  two  years.  There,  no 
«oubt,  they  would  be  used  as  a  sort  of  small  change.  He  knew 
What  sort  of  people  tLere  were  in  State  conventions;  and  b  settling 
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betweeo  the  different  candidates  of  the  State,  the  settlement  lor  the 
smaller  candidates,  and  the  claims  of  one  section  of  the  State,  would 
be  made  up  in  tliis  way:  *'  we  will  give  you  a  Regent  if  yon  go  with 
us  for  Tieasurer."  Such  would  be  the  case;  they  wo«ld  eertsinlj 
become  **  small  change/'  if  the  plan  of  electing  &em  by  the  peo- 

fle  were  carried  out  He  agreed  with  the  delegate  from  Macomb, 
Mr.  Walker.]  as  to  the  number  of  Regents.  He  did  not  think  it 
well  to  increase  the  number.  But  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting k  small  number  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  thst  fast 
would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  the  proposition  of  iJie  delegite 
from  Berrien,  [  Mr.  Whipple.] 

Mr.  Lbach  expressed  himself  as  being  opposed  to  the  substitnto. 
He  thought  that  the  question  in  regard  to  tne  election  of  officers  bj 
the  people,  had  been  finally  disposed  of  The  argument  against  tM 
election  of  Regents  by  the  people,  he  considered,  held  equally  against 
the  election  of  any  other  officers  whatever.  Education  demanded 
that  these  men  should  be  protected  from  all  sectarian  and  party  in- 
fluenca  If  the  appointment  were  left  to  the  Legislature,  would  not 
the  Regents  be  party  men?  He  expected  they  would.  If  elected 
by  a  democratic  Legislature,  they  would  be  democrats,  and  pice  vena. 
He  thought,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  they  would  be  political 
men.  He  would  assert,  that  as  a  general  thing,  men  nominated  by 
the  Legislature  had  been  political  men. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  [Mr. 
Whipple's,]  the  same  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  30,  nays  28^ 

Mr.  Whippub  submitted  the  following,  to  stand  as  a  new  secdoo, 
(6;)  and  the  same  was  agreed  to: 

*'The  Regents  elected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoiiig 
section,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  continue  to  constitute  the 
body  corporate,  known  by  the  name,  and  style  of  the  '^Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Cornbll  moved  to  re-commit  the  ar- 
Ible  on  Education  to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  strike  cot 
section  8  and  insert:  ''The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  pracUcable, 
establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  the  tuiUon  of  which  shall  be 
free  throughout  the  State,  and  provide  for  their  support"  After  de- 
bate, the  vote  being  taken  upon  instructing,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nel], the  result  was  yeas  45,  nays  23,  and  the  article  was  re-commit- 
ted. The  article  was  reported  back  on  the  same  day.  After  some 
further  amendments  were  proposed  without  suceess^^the  question  be- 
ing upon  ordering  the  article  to  a  third  reading,  it  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  28. 

On  moUon  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Piercb,  the  vote  was  re-considered,  and 
the  article  laid  upon  the  table.    As  remarked  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  sys- 
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torn  of  free  schools  had  iho  decided  majority  of  the  ConTentioB,  bai 
a  proriaioQ  had  beea  inserted  which  destroyed  that  principle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pixrob,  the  article  was  again  taken  from 
the  table,  and  re-committed  to  the  committee  on  Education.  It  was 
reported  back  by  the  committee  on  the  following  day,  with  section 
3  as  fellows: 

The  Legislatnre  shall,  within  fire  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
constitation,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Booh  schools  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition  for  at  least 
three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Brittaiii  moved  to  add  to  the  substitute:  ''and  all  instruotkm 
in  said  sehoob  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language,"  whiek 
was  accepted  by  the  committee.  A  substitute  was  offered  by  Mr. 
FaAuoK,  which  was  not  adopted,  and  the  substitute  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  was  then  concurred  in.  The  section  which  related 
to  the  election  of  Regents  was  again  discussed. 

Mr.  Baoq  offered  the  following  substitute  for  section  fottr:x 

**  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  general  election  for  judges  in  this 
State  after  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  twelve  Regents  of  the 
University;  four  for  the  term  of  six  years,  four  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  four  for  two  years;  and  at  each  subsequent  election  for 
jad^jres,  there  shall  be  four  Regents  of  the  (Tniversity  elected,  who 
shall  bold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  yenrs.'' 

Mr.  B.  hoped  the  substitute  just  offered  by  himself,  would  ]^re* 
▼ftil.  •  «  *  Gentlemen  agreed  that  the  Kegents  of  this  institu- 
tiOD  should  be  placed  beyond  the  operation  and  effects  of  party,  and 
therefore  should  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  Would  this  remove 
the  objection?  Would  the  liegislature  be  any  less  free  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  party?  Certainly  not.  That  arena  was  as  liable  to  be 
affected  by  party  as  the  genersl  election  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  substitute  proposed  to  elect  the  Regents  of  the  Universitv  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circuit  judges.  Were 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  more  consequence  than  your  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  Was  not  the  judiciary  at  the  very  base  of 
yoar  government?  Did  not  these  judges  adjudicate  on  the  whole, 
ultimately?  If  so.  was  not  what  was  applicable  to  one  applicable  to 
we  other?    He  could  see  no  difference. 

After  debate,  the  subsUtute  was  agreed  to,  yeas  44,  nays  26. 

The  article  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  the  delibera- 
boos  of  the  Convention  resulted  in  the  I3th  article  of  the  revised 
constitution,  adopted  by  the  people,  and  whiah  is  now  the  organit 
l*w  of  the  State. 

n 
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Seo.  1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  hare  the 
genernl  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  hi«)  duties  shall  be  pre- 
Bcribed  by  law. 

^ec.  2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
faereafler  mny  be  granted  by  the  United  dtntes  to  the  Stare  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  or  other  property 
given  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the  St»ite  for  like  purposes* 
shall  be  und  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  and  income  of 
which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  m^y  remain  un- 
sold, shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the 
specific  objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant  or  appropriation. 

Sec.  3.  All  land,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fait  from  a  defect  of  heirs, 
shall  escheat  to  the  8tate;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from 
the  sales  thereof,  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
primary  schools. 

8eo.  4.  The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary 
sehools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be  icept  without  charge  for  tuition, 
at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the 
State;  and  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  langusfire. 

Sec.  5.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district,  at 
least  three  months  in  e>ich  year.  Any  school  disti^ict  neglecting  to 
maintain  sUch  school,  shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its 
proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  of  all  funds 
arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  Regent  of  the  University, 
whose  term  f  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  Re- 
gents  thus  elected  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Sec.  7.  The  Regents  of  the  University  and  their  successor^  in  of* 
fice  shall  continue  to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  known  by  the 
name  and  title  of  *'the  RegenLs  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 

Sec.  8.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shill,  at  their  first  annual 
meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  electa  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  their  Board,  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting.  He  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Regents,  and  be  the  principal  executive  ofiBcer  of  the 
University.  The  l^oard  of  Regents  shnll  have  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  University,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expendi- 
inreti  from  the  University  interest  fund. 

Sec.  9.  There  sh  tit  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  members  of  a  State 
board  of  education;  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one 
lor  six  years,  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial  election  there  shall  be 
elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hold  hi«<  office  for  six 
years.  'I'he  Superintendent' of  Public  Instruction  sh^H  be  ex  officio 
«  member  and  Secretary  of  such  board.    The  board  shall  haye  the 
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Koerfti  saperviston  of  the  State  Normal  school,  and  their  duties  shall 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec    10.  In^iitutioQS  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are 
.  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or  ins  me,  shiill  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 
Sec.  11.  The  Le;^i$Iature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  iotel- 
leciual,  scienlitic  and  agricultural  improvement;  and  shall  as  soon  as. 

?racticable.  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bchooL 
'he  Legislature  m?*.y  appropriate  the  twenty  two  sections  of  salt 
spring  lands  now  un  ippropriited,  or  the  money  cirising  from  the  sale 
of  the  same,  where  such  landti  have  been  already  sold,  and  any  land 
'which  may  hcrerifter  be  gnnted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  and  may  m>ike  the 
same  a  branch  of  the  University,  for  instruction  in  agricultnre  and 
the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  phce  the  same  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

Sec.  12.  The  Legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  library  in  each  township;  and  all  tines  assessed  and 
eoliected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  brench  of  the 
penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libra- 
ries. 


THE  FIRST  AND  THE  REVISED  CONSTITITTION. 

A  comparison  of  these  instruments,  the  first  of  which  will  be  found 
on  page  eighteen  of  this  document,  will  show  the  points  of  difference 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  latter. 

The  first  article  of  the  old  constitution  provided  for  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
bj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature,  in  joint 
TOte. 

The  revised  constitution,  under  article  VIII;  entitled  "  Of  State 
OflScers,"  provides  for  his  election  biennially,  by  the  people,  and  he 
IB  to  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  first  constitution  provided  that  the  funds  accruing  from  the 
sale  or  rents  of  University  and  school  lands,  should  remain  a  perpet- 
mal  fund,  dec.  The  revised  constitution  provides  that  the  proceeda 
of  the  sales,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individualfli 
or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  such  purposes,  should  remain  a  per- 
petual  fund,  which,  together  with  the  rents,  (fee,  shall  be  inviolablj 
appropriated,  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  origi- 
iial  grant  or  appropriation. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  all  lands,  the  titles  to  whioh 
•ball  fail  from  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to  the  State,  and  the  ia- 
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terests  on  the  el^ar  proceeds  of  the  Mies,  are  to  be  exeluaively  appro- 
priated to  the  sapport  of  primary  schools.  The  fiist  coaatitutioB 
had  no  such  provision. 

The  first  constitution  required  that  the  Legislature  should  provide 
for  a  system  of  ocmamon  tekools,  by  which  a  school  should  be  kept 
«p  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each 
year;  and  any  school  district  that  neglected  this,  was  deprive  ifiU 
egwd  proportion  of  the  inlerett  of  the  fund. 

The  revised  constitution  requires  that  the  Legislature  shall  withii 
fire  years,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  gckooU,  to 
be  kept  vithoui  charge  of  tuUUm,  at  least  three  months  in  erery  year, 
in  every  school  district,  and  all  instruction  is  to  be  in  the  English 
language;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school, 
§or  such  time,  is  to  be  deprived  not  only  of  its  proportion  of  the 
school  fund,  but  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of 
§ekools. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  Regents  of  the 
University.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  to  have  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  and  it  fUVther 
provides  that  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
and  insane,  shall  be  fostered  and  supported.  It  provides  also  for 
the  establi^ihment  of  an  Agricultural  school.  The  first  constitutioD 
provided  for  none  of  these. 

The  first  constitution  provided  for  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
one  at  least  in  each  township,  and  appropriated  for  their  establish* 
ment  and  support^  the  money  paid  for  exemptions  from  military  datj, 
and  the  dear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  for  breach  of  the  penal 
laws. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  all  fines  assessed  and  coQeded 
m  the  several  townships  and  counties  for  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  libraries ;  there  being  no 
longer  any  moneys  required  to  be  puid  for  exemptions  from  military 
duty. 

Both  enjoin  upon  the  Legislature  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement. 

Under  the  head  of  "finance  and  taxation,"  the  revised  constitution 
further  provides  that  all  specific  taxes  except  those  received  from  the 
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mtatog  companies  of  the  upper  peninsula,  shall  be  applied  in  paying 
the  interest  upon  the  primary  school,  University  and  other  educational 
fhndsi  and  the  principal  of  the  State  debt,  in  the  order  herein  recited, 
until  the  extinguishment  of  the  State  debt  other  than  the  amount 
doe  to  edacational  funds,  when  such  speci6c  taxes  shall  be  added  to 
and  constitute  a  part  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund. 

A  comparison  will  show  that  the  trust  confided  by  the  people  to 
their  delegates  in  Convention,  was  satisfactorily  executed  in  relation 
to  eduoation;  that  if  they  did  not  wholly  agree  upon  the  details  l# 
be  embodied  in  the  article  upon  this  subject,  they  established  tl» 
inally,  upon  a  basis  of  wisdom  and  improvement*.  It  proved  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  people;  and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect,  to  act  with  the  same 
amount  of  industry,  seal  and  fidelity,  to  ensure  to  the  people  of  Mich, 
igan  and  to  their  posterity,  a  system  of  public  instruction  and  eduoa" 
tional  institutions,  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  improving  age. 


1861. 

BXTRAGT  FROM  GOV.  BARRT's  MB8BA0I. 

In  riew  of  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture,  the  frsmera  of 
the  constitution,  while  they  did  not  fail  to  provide  for  intellectual  and 
scientific  instruction,  at  the  same  time  enjoined  upon  the  Legialatttine 
the  duty  of  promoting  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  establiah- 
ment  of  an  agricultural  school. 

Opinions  will  be,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  .divided,  whether  the 
school  contemplated  shall  be  one  of  manual  labor  with  farm  attached^ 
or  on  i  in  which  the  theory  and  science  of  stfricnlture  alone  shall  be 
taught.  It  will  be  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  its 
oharacter  in  this  regard;  but  the  object  to  be  effected  should  be  kept 
in  view,  and  tho  best  method  of  mculcating  agricultural  improve- 
inent  adopted.  , 

Of  the  salt  spring  lands,  the  Legislature  is  authorized  to  appropri- 
ate to  this  purpose  twenty-two  sections;  but  of  these  lands  less  iDaa 
fifteen  sections  remain  unappropriated,  exclusive  of  the  twelve  see* 
tions  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  communication,  erruueou;)ly 
confirmed  to  the  State,  after  their  sale,  by  the  general  government. 
The  appropriation,  therefore,  roust  be  liraiied  to  the  sections  on  hand» 
at  least  until  the  action  of  Congress  be  obtained  upon  our  claim  for 
the  remainder. 

It  may  not  be  fruitless  of  results  to  inquire  whether,  by  some  ap- 
propriate legislation,  with  small  expenditures,  you  m  ly  not  put  withm 
teach  of  the  huabandm  m  a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made 
^  the  implements  of  agriculture,  and  also  communicate  to  him  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  applicatbn  of  science  to  this  pursuit 
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Uoiversal  education  of  the  masses  is  the  oalj  sure  i^arantee  of 
the  permaQency  of  a  r«ipublicaa  government.  Withoui  general  ia- 
telli^ence.  a  people  can  neither  know  nor  appreciate  the  benign  in* 
fltience  of  free  iastitutioDs.  If  igDoraaee  and  cont^equent  degrada- 
tioD  characterize  the  mass  of  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  a  tyrant,  or 
the  worst  despotism  of  anarchy,  churacterize  its  government.  All 
history,  whether  ancientor  modern,  affords  abundant  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this. 

CommoD  schools  are  designed  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
80  beneficial  is  their  influence  that  their  discontinuance  would  not 
only  work  a  great  evil  to  society,  but  endanger  even  the  permanence 
of  our  political  institutions.  In  a  government  so  oomplez  and  em- 
bracing relations  so  delicate  as  ours,  greater  intelligence  and  conse- 
quent moral  power  is  required  for  its  maintenance  than  in  governments 
otherwise  constituted;  and  these  alone  will  secure,  if  any  thing  can 
Beeure,  its  indestructible  perpetuity. 

Few  new  States  have  exceeded  Michigan  in  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  grant  of  every  sixteenth  section,  as  far  ns  pos- 
sible, in  the  settled  portions  of  the  State,  has  been  made  available, 
and  further  means  have  been  provided  by  taxation,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  expended  for  the  promotion  of  common  schools,  including 
Toluntary  contributions,  will  favorably  compare  with  the  expenditures 
of  other  and  older  Stittes  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  step  more  is  required  to  secure  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
tbe  benefits  of  a  common  school  education,  and  that  step  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  FREK  8CB0OU9.  Tbough  hitherto  the  charge  of  tuition 
lias  always  been  remitted  to  those  not  able  to  pay,  yet,  from  a  send- 
nent  of  delicacy  or  pride,  the  poor  have  not,  in  all  cases,  sent  their 
ebildren  to  school  fiy  provision  of  the  revised  constitution  it  is 
nade  tbe  duty  of  the  Legislature,  within  &vq  years,  to  provide  for 
and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  to  be  kept  in  each  district 
of  tbe  State,  at  leaat  three  montba  in  the  year  without  charge  of  toi- 

«iOD. 

A  provision  of  this  kind  cannot  but  meet  the  cordial  approbation 
of  every  patriotic  individual  and  we. I  wisher  of  his  country.  The 
taxation  necessary  to  carry  this  into  effect,  will  hardly  exceed  that  of 
tbe  laat  and  previous  years  collected  for  the  purpose  of  education;,  and 
^e  common  schools  will,  in  UHme  and  in  fact,  be  free  to  all.     Com- 

Elaint  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  has  scan^ely  ever 
een  made,  for  the  proprietors  of  estates,  though  without  children 
to  educate,  have  property  to  protect,  and  the  tax  paid  is  but  a  small 
premium  advanced  for  insurance  of  its  safety. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  is  132  234,  and  thti  wbole  number  (bat  have 
attended  school  the  year  past,  is  1  (0,478. 

After  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  the  primary  schoci]  interest 
fUnd  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  thereto  of  all  specifie 
taxfs  collected  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  depattro<  n'  of  arLs  and  Fcienei*.*  in 
the  University,  is  64;  and  the  number  in  t;ie  meiical  depar.mcat 
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ezoeeds  80.     The  whole  amount  paid  last  year  to  the  treasurer  of  l\ki$ 
University,  from  ihe  tJuiversity  interest  fund.  U  *9,644  70. 

The  orgiaic  hiw  of  the  University  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
gents to  establish  and  m  lintain  branches;  but,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  funds  placed  under  their  control,  they  have  not  been  able  fully 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  consequence  has  be<:n  that, 
Irom  the  want  of  sufficient  instilutionK  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter 
the  Univer!*ity»  the  number  of  its  students,  in  the  department  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  has  been  limited.  Other  causes  have,  doubtless, 
contributed  to  this  result;  but  the  main  reason,  I  doubt  not,  may  be 
found  in  the  want  of  preparatory  schools,  constituting  an  intermedi- 
ate grade  between  primary  schools  and  the  University.  1  he  means 
at  the  di.**posal  of  the  Regents  not  being  adequnte,  we  must  look  for 
their  establishment  to  some  other  source,  as  their  existence,  beyond 
doubt,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  improvement  made  imperative 
on  the  Legislature.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  su|f- 
gests,  as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  in  the  abt^ence  of  suffi*- 
eient  means  to  sustain  the  branches,  we  may  noc,  with  advantage, 
extend  assistance  to  existing  incorporated  institutions  of  learning,  on 
equivalent  terms,  and  in  such  manner,  as,  working  no  detriment  to 
the  University,  will  make  them  tributary  to  that  institstion,  and 
prevent,  ultimately,  that  antagonism  and  rivalry  which  otherwise 
might  arise. 

The  advantages  offered  to  the  student,  in  the  department  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  sc<«rcely  excee- 
ded in  the  colleges  of  the  older  States;  and  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
li^fiiite  course  in  the  former  are  considerably  less.  And  though  the 
number  of  students  are  less,  than  with  the  advantages  offer^.  we 
might  have  reason  to  expect,  yet  perhaps  mo  other  like  institution, 
not  longer  established,  has  contnbuted  more  to  the  promotion  of 
science. 

The  present  class  of  students  in  the  medical  department,  being  the 
first  formed,  is  unprecedentedly  large.  The  inducements  offered,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  secure  the  attendance  of  sn  increased  number  in  succeed- 
ing years. 

Tho  Regents  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  first 
election  is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  A  >tate  board  of  ed- 
ncatioD  is  also  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  1 852.  The 
requisite  provisions  of  law  should  be  passed  at  the  present  session. 

The  board  of  education  have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able edifice  for  the  St'ite  norm'd  school,  fur  #15  000;  and  of  this 
sum  $12,000  have  already  been  piid  the  contractor,  in  notes  nnd  ob- 
ligations donated  by  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti.  Ample  security  has 
been  taken  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  by  the  1st  dny  of  March, 
1852,  when  it  is  expected  the  institution  will  be  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive pupils. 

The  biwrd  of  trustees  of  the  Michii^an  asylum  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ani  blind,  and  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  wiU^ 
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b  due  time«  present  a  report  of  tbeir  proceedings.  The  means  ap- 
propriated, it  is  believed,  will  be  found  entirely  inadequate  to  eflneC 
ike  objects  contemplated. 

XXTRACT  FBOM    SUPXaU7TBNDBNT*8  REPORT. 

The  management  and  supervision  of  the  Unirersitj  continues  to 
be  a  subject  of  very  ^general  and  deep  interest  Its  condition  at  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  official  information  has  come  to  this  office,  if 
derived  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Board  of 
Yisitors,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
bkapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes,  to  both  of  which  the  Legislature 
k  respectfully  referred.  The  estimated  receipta  for  the  coming  year 
are  culculateia  at  $  1 7,088  23.  The  estimated  expenses,  8 1 6.203  33. 
The  former  exceeds  the  receipts  of  last  year  by  15^088  23,  while  the 
expenses  are  also  increased  94,976  02.  The  sum  of  $6,010  00  if 
aet  apart  in  this  estimate,  to  pay  interest  upon  the  loan  of  $100,000, 
and  tne  balance  for  the  support  of  professors,  officers  of  the  board, 
expenses  of  Regents,  insurance  and  incidental  expenses.  It  would 
be  of  no  utility  at  this  time,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  financial  or  gen- 
eral policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  successive  Boards  of  Begeota. 
The  heavy  loan  early  contracted,  and  the  large  amonnt  invested  in 
buildings,  has  proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  insli- 
tution,  and  will  continue  to  embarrass  its  legitimate  field  of  opera- 
tions until  effectual  provision  is  made  for  sinking  the  debt  what 
provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose  is  unknown  to  Uiis  depart- 
nent.  Information  in  this  respect  was  required  from  the  Board  of 
Regents,  but  not  in  season  for  that  body  to  prepare  and  submit  it  at 
this  time.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  importance  of  relieving 
the  University  fr^om  this  burden  must  be  apparent  to  all.  A  hesvy 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  erectinff  the  building  for  the  medical 
department  According  to  the  report  of  the  buildiug  committee  it  haf 
cost  nearly  99,000,  and  the  whole  of  this  amount  will  be  required  to 
eomplete  it    An  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  medical 

Cofessors,  and  one  professor  has  been  transferred.  The  whole  num- 
r  of  professors  in  the  institution  is  ten;  who  are  receiving  a  salary 
each  oi  $333  33  per  term,  for  the  time  actually  employed— the 
academic  year  consisting  of  three  terms.  The  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  University  is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  justly  re- 
narked  by  the  executive  committee,  that  the  "  young  men  of  oar 
State  who  have  heretofore  in  large  numbers  sought  instnietion  in 
other  institutions  abroad,  are  now  assured  of  at  least  equal  advan- 
tage at  home/'  The  reputation  of  the  medical  corps  of  profeaaors 
etandtf  deservedly  high,  and  in  this  respect  the  greatest  ioducemeat 
ia  aifordftd,  not  only  for  a  large  accession  of  students  from  our  owo, 
Lut  from  neighboj  lug  States.  While  it  is  gratifyiog  ih&t  ihis  depart- 
ment is  now  ready  for  service,  it  continues  to  be  a  question  whether 
heavy  expenditures  for  building  purposes,  or  for  objects  coilAteFal  lo 
the  main  department  of  the  iosiituiion,  and  in  some  respects  secood- 
ary  in  tmpartance,  (though  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  under  bet- 
ter auspices,)  will  not  still  further  embarrass  snd  retard  the  progreaf 
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of  the  main  collegiate  interests  of  the  University.  No  misfortune 
has  ever  oocurred  to  this  institution  equal  in  extent  to  that  which 
has  grown  out  of  that  system  of  policy  which  has  permiitecl,  or  ren- 
dered necessary,  perhaps,  the  abandonment  of  branches;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  if  the  means  of  the  insiitulion  will 
permit  the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  of  capit  d  for  any  purpose,  that 
it  should  be  directed  into  thiis  channel.  It  is  the  settled  judgment 
of  this  department  that  so  soon,  at  least,  as  the  debt  is  cxtingiii.^hed, 
ftinher  effort  and  renewed  exertion  should  be  made,  th  it  ihe  Uni« 
▼ersity  "may  represent  itself  in  the  ditTerent  sections  of  the  Siate 
through  its  branches.'*  Rea.^ons  are  multiplied,  indicating  this  policy 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  filling  up  the  institution,  and  guarding 
against  the  muhiplication  of  sectarian  colleges. 

At  this  peculiar  juncture  of  affairs  in  the  educational  world,  when 
old  us  iges  and  systems  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  the  onward  march 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  progression,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  friends  of  our  educational  system,  and 
the  University  especially,  to  investigate  the  means  of  keeping  full  pace 
with  this  advancing  spirit  The  change  in  the  collegiate  course  and 
ijstem,  jcontemplited  and  adopted  in  pursunnce  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Wayland.  of  Brown  University,  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  giving  rise  to  much  favorable  discussion.  The  views 
advanced  in  the  report  of  the  president  of  this  institution  commend 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  mny 
doubtless  suggest  in  the  future,  important  subjects  of  reflection  con- 
Meted  with  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  following  views  of  President  Wayland,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 

|eet  of  collegiate  education,  develope  the  charaoter  of  the  change 

aotttemplated  at  Brown  University.     The  President  says: 

To  us  it  seems  little  option  is  left  to  the  colleges  in  this  matter. 
Any  one  who  will  observe  the  progress  which,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  made  by  the  productive  classes  of  society,  in  power, 
wealth  and  influence,  must  be  convinced  that  a  system  of  education 
practically  restricted  to  a  class  vastly  smaller,  and  rapidly  decreasing 
m  influence,  cannot  possibly  continue.  Within  a  few  years  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  has  wrung  the  Ciirn  Laws  from  the  aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain.  Let  any  one  recall  the  relative  position  of  ihe  pro- 
fessions, and  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest,  m  any  of 
our  cities,  twenty  years  since,  and  compare  it  with  their  relative  poai- 
uon  now,  and  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  th  «t  a  great  and  rirogniss- 
ive  change  has  taken  place.  Men  who  do  not  debignto  edu'c  ite  iheir 
sons  for  the  professions,  are  capable  of  determining  upon  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  they  need.  If  the  college  will  not  furnish  it,  they 
are  able  to  provide  it  themselves,  and  they  will  provide  iu  In  New 
Tork  and  Massachusetts,  incipient  measures  have  been  taken  for 
Mtablishing  agricultural  colleges.  The  bill  before  the  Legislature  of 
^tw  York  provides  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
.  alleges,  with  the  exception  of  languages.     It  is  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
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institution  for  giving  all  the  education  which  we  now  gire,  agricalturil 
science  beia^r  substituted  for  Litin  and  Greek.  Wk^itis  proposed  to 
be  done  for  the  farmerst  must  ^oon  be  done  either  for  or  by  the  maa- 
uficlurers  and  raerchrints.  In  this  rU'inner  each  productive  depnrt- 
ment  will  have  its  own  school,  in  which  lis  own  pariicular  bmnch  of 
knowledge  will  be  taught,  beside  the  ordinary  studies  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  iar^^e  portion  of  the  instruction  communicated,  will 
thus  be  the  same  in  all.  Mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  rbetr 
oric  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  political  e.2onomy,  witt 
be  taught  in  them  alt.  The  colleges  teach  precisely  the  same  sci- 
ences, with  the  addition  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  place  of  ih« 
knowledge  designed  in  these  separate  schools  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. 

If  the  prestige  of  colleges  should  be  thus  destroyed,  and  it  be  found 
that  as  good  an  educdtion  as  they  furnish  can  be  obtained  in  any  of 
those  other  schools,  the  number  of  their  students  will  be  seriously 
diminished.  If,  by  this  dissemination  of  science  among  all  the 
other  classes  ot  society,  the  tendency  towards  the  professions  should 
be  still  further  arrested,  the  colleges  will  be  deserted  by  yet  larger 
numbers.  Tney  may  become  very  good  foundations  for  the  support 
of  instructors,  but  y^ity  few  will  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  tbtdr 
instructiuns. 

The  objection  that  would  arise  to  this  plan  would  probably  be  its 
effect  upon  the  classics.  It  will  be  said  that  we  should  thus  diminish 
the  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  Latin  and  f  Ireek.  If,  by  placiog 
Latin  and  Greek  upon  their  own  merits,  they  are  unable  to  retain 
their  present  place  in  the  education  of  civilized  and  christianised 
man,  then  let  them  give  place  tOi  something  better.  They  have  by 
rigbti  no  pre-eminenee  over  other  Htadies,  and  it  is  absurd  to  claim 
it  for  them.  But  we  go  farther.  In  our  present  system  we  devote 
some  six  or  seven  years  to  compulsory  study  of  the  classics.  Beside 
innumerable  academies,  we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges, 
in  which,  for  a  Itrge  part  of  the  time,  chssical  studies  occupy  the 
labors  of  the  student.  And  what  is  the  fruit?  How  many  of  thtfse 
students  read  either  classical  Latin  or  Greek,  af^er  they  leave  collegv? 
If,  with  all  this  labor,  we  fail  to  imbue  our  young  men  with  a  love  of 
the  classics,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  thnt  any  change  will  render 
their  position  lees  advantageous?  Is  there  not  reason  to  hope  tbit, 
by  rendering  this  study  less  compulsory,  and  allowing  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  it  to  devote  themi^elvesmore  thoroughly  to  cias^tical  read- 
ing, we  shall  raise  it  from  its  present  depression,  and  derive  from  if 
all  the  benefit  which  it  is  able  to  confer? 

MCTSOROLOOICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

This  subject  was  earnestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  obfvrvations  upon  the  subjpel  of 
mete(>n)lo;^V.  an  I  more  especi  illy  as  connected  with  mean  ienip<ira- 
ture,  the  direction  and  force  of  winds,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  &«.» 
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suggested  id  the  Inst  communication  from  this  department,  as  aa 
imporuint  object  to  all  oUsses  of  our  people,  and  mure  espfciailjr  to 
oar  Hgriculuiral  and  cummercitil  interest.  The* expense  auending  U 
would  be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  good  to  be  hc- 
compli^ihed,  and  ihe  work  may  be  properly  performed  by  the  profes- 
sors, wilhuut  detriment  to  their  other  (iuiieii.  This  system  of  ob>er- 
rations  is  becoming,  and  is  now»  in  fact^  national — boih  the  general 
government  and  particular  States  alike  interesting  themselves  is  an 
object  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  most  useful  pursuits  and  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  most  valuable  information  in  this  respect  is  dis- 
seminated by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York  University, 
who  last  year  revised  their  system,  and  recommended  that  proper  in- 
stromenls  be  furnished  to  the  principal  towns  and  flourishing  literary 
institutions.  It  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  profit,  both  in  a 
scieoufic  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  all  our  citizens,  to  adopt  a 
similar  cour^^e  in  this  State,  and  to  furnlbh  various  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent Sections  with  a  set  of  instruments,  the  cost  of  which  for  a  set 
Tery  well  adapted  to  the  purpo>e,  does  not  exceed  |32.  The  re- 
marks of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Romeo  branch  upon  this  sub- 
ject, transmitted  with  their  report,  are  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

RXFORT  OF  THX  RSOEITTS. 

Sinte  the  last  report,  an  increase  had  been  made  in  the  number  of 
professors  by  the  appointment  of  Doctors  Gunn,  Allen  and  Denton, 
and  the  transfer  of  Professor  Sager  to  the  medical  department,  which 
now  organized.  The  first  announcement  of  the  medical  faculty 
published  this  year. 

In  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  number  of  sta- 
dents  was  72. 

The  estimated  receipts  lor  the  ensning  year  were  $17,088  23.  The 
estimated  expenses  $16,263  33.  The  amount  received  to  the  credit 
of  the  University  fund,  from  July  1,  1849,  to  June  I,  1850,  was 
#10,682  47.  The  quantity  of  (Jniversity  land  sold  during  the  same 
period  was  623.93  acres,  amounting  in  all  to  $9,568  09. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  course  of  studies,  &c.,  pur- 
sued at  the  University: 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  must  not  be  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  Hge«  and  must  sustain  an  examination  in  Eng- 
1^  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  tbrou>(h  simple 
equations,  first  part  of  Krebs'  (4uide  for  the  writing  of  Latin.  Latin 
Reader.  Cornelius  Nfpo«,  ( Arnold's,)  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cata- 
linf,  Vir^il!<  uEneid.  Greek  Reader  tn  the  poetry,  the  four  Oo-ftels^ 
Li  tin  and  Greek  Grammar,  Keightley's  Grecian  and  Human  His* 
tory. 
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Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing,  in  addition  totheprepuatory 
■indies,  are  examined  in  the  studies  to  which  the  class  they  propose 
to  euter  have  attended. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character,  with  a  letter  from  a  parent  or  guardian;  andBtadents 
coming  from  other  colleges,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismiaaoo. 

No  student  is  considered  a  regular  member  of  the  University,  until 
after  a  probation  of  twelve  weeks. 

RKCITATIONS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

Each  class  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  daily,  except  Sat- 
urdays, when  there  i^  an  exercise  in  Elocution.  There  are  also 
frequent  exercises  in  translation,  composition  and  oral  or  written  dis- 
putations. 

Public  exnmiaations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  attended  by 
the  board  •f  visitors,  appointed  annually  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  iDStruction,  and  by  a  committee  of  the  Reflents. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  subjects  studied  in  the  soTenl 
terms  of  each  year: 

FRESHMAN  TEAR. FIRST  TERM. 

Livy,  (Ltncoln*s  or  Folsom's,)  Roman  Antiquities,  (£8chenbei|;'f 
Manuals  Homer's  Odyssey,  (Owen's,)  Bourdon's  Algebra,  Nov- 
man's  Rnetorie. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Livy,  Ancient  History,  Grecian  Antiquities,  (Bsch.  Manual,)  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  Algebra,  Legendre's  Oeometry. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Horace,  Odes,  Xenophon.  Anab.,  (Owen's,)  Geometry,  Botany. 
Zoology. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Gos- 
pels.) 

SOPHOMORE  TSAR — FIRST  TERM. 

Newman's  Rhetoric,  Horace  Satires,  Xenophona'  Anabasis,  PluM 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sectiona 

SECOND  TERM. 

Analyt,  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Tacitus,  Germania  et  Agricola, 
^Tyler's,)  Demosthenes  de  corona,  Isocrates. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Sophocles,  Cicero  de  Senectute  etde  Amicitia,  French. 
Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Gretk  Testament  (Acta) 

JUNIOR  TSAR — FIRST  TERM* 

^.lyland'a  Political  Economy,  Logic,  B'rencb,  Olmstead'a  Natural 
Philosophy. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Tacitus,  Historia,  Euripides,  Katural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mi* 
oeralogy. 
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German,  Blair'g  Rhetoric,  Olmstead's  AstroDonnT. 
Mondaj  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Bpis- 
tles.) 

SXHIOR  TSAR — ^nR8T  1SRM« 

Geology,  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  German. 

SIOOKD  TBRM. 

Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  (Sd  Vol,)  Whateley's  Logic,  Way- 
land  8  Moral  Science,  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Butler's  Analogy,  Plato's  Oorgias. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Epia- 
ties.) 

BOOKS  OF  RBnBRXNOX. 

Romsbom^s  or  Dumesnil's  Latin  Synonymes,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Mitchell's  or  Butler's  Atlas  Ulassica,  Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography, 
Cousin's  Psychology,  Stewart's  Philosophical  Works,  Locke  on  the 
Human  Underatanding,  Edward's  on  the  Will,  Whewell's  Elements 
of  Morality. 

BXPXKSB8. 

The  only  charges  of  the  institution  are  an  admission  fee  of  tlO, 
and  a  sum,  ranging  from  $6  to  97  50  a  year,  for  room  rent  and  the 
services  of  the  janitor,  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  which,  signed  by 
the  inspector  of  the  University  buildings,   must  be  presented  to  the 

President  of  the  faculty,  before  a  student  can  be  permitted  to  recite. 
*aition  is  gratuitous.  Including  board,  washing  and  books,  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  a  student,  for  a  year,  will  range  from  $70  to 
tlOO. 

OOVXRFMXKT. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution,  the  faculty  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  students  are  of  an  age  which  renders  absolutely 
ikece»9&Ty  some  substitute /or  pai  ental  superintendence.  It  is  believed 
that  no  college  in  our  country  can  secure  public  confidence,  without 
watching  over  the  morals  of  its  students,  and  making  strict  propri- 
ety of  conduct,^  well  as  diligent  application  to  study,  a  condition  of 
membership. 

Considenng,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  students  as  a  sub- 
Btitnte  for  the  regulations  of  home,  the  Faculty  endeavor  to  briilg  it 
*s  near  to  the  character  of  parental  eontrd  as  the  nature  of  the  ^ase 
^ill  admit,  and  to  attain  the  end,  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  by  constraint 
and  the  dread  of  penalty,  but  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness. 

But  there  may  be  in  the  college,  ps  well  as  in  the  family,  or  com- 
QiiDiry,  perverse  individuals,  whom  nothing  but  the  fear  of  penalty 
^iil  influence.  In  respect  to  such,  the  faculty  consider  themselves 
l^uid,  as  standing  in  the  place  of  parent  or  guardian,  to  see  that 
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ihe  student  be  kindly  and  faiihfally  advised  and  admonished,  and  idso 
that  the  p-irent  be  faliy  informed  of  any  impropf  r  conduct  in  hta  soq. 
If  such  corrticuon  prove  ins^utilcient,  a  reifard  for  the  tMfSi  interests  of 
such  a  young  ro  m,  and  certainly  a  proper  care  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  iuiitituuon,  require  ihat  he  should  be  removed.  He  has 
forfeited  all  clainj^  on  the  institution,  by  violuing  the  indisp .*usibl6 
conditions  on  which  its  advantages  are  to  be  enjoyi^d,  and  i^  there- 
fore, forthwith  to  be  returned  Co  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Parents  are  advised  to  >ippoint  a  guardian  iu  Ann  Arbor,  to  take 
charge  of  funds  for  the  use  of  their  sons. 

No  stu.ient  shall  he  excused  to  return  home,  unless  at  ihe  wiittea 
request  of  his  parent  or  guirdian. 

PUBLIC  WORSaiP. 

The  students  are  required  to  attend  prayers  dai^y  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sab^a'Ji,  Ht  ^ach  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  direct. 

LITKRART  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  college,  which 
hold  weekly  meetings  during  term  time,  and  possess  raluable  hbra- 
ries  of  select  and  miscellaneous  books. 

VACATIOH. 

Vacations  are  as  follows,  viz: 

From  commencement,  the  3d  Wednesday  in  July— eight  weeks. 
From  Wednesday  next  preceding  the  26th  December— two  weeto- 
From  the  3d  Wednesday  in  April — three  weeks. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1850. 

JanVy  3.  Winter  term  begins. 
April  10.  Examinations  commence. 

"      17.  Junior  Exhibition — term  ends. 
Mny     9.  Summer  term  begins. 
July  10.  Ex  tminations  commence. 

*'       16.  Annual  meeting  of  Regents. 

"       17.  CoMMBNOEUBKT— term  ends. 

*'       18.  Examination  of  candidates. 
Sept.  1 L.  Bxaroinatinn  of  candidates. 

"      12.  Fill  term  begins. 
Dec.  11.  Examinations  commence. 

**      18.  PuBUc  Dbolamation — term  ends. 

DKPARTMBKT  OF  MBOimKB. 

Arrangfements  are  being  made  to  commence  a  coarse  of  instnit* 
tion  in  this  dep<«rrment,  in  the  autumn  term  of  1850. 

The  Boird  of  Regents  have  adopted  the  plan  of  requiring  attend- 
ance upon  but  one  course  of  lectures,  which,  ia  consequence,  will  be 
extended  through  the  aeideraic  year,  and  subject  to  the  same  vaca- 
liees  at  in  the  department  of  seience  and  arts. 
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The  requirements  for  ttdmiseion  will  be  made  to  eon  form  to  those 
•ilfi'ied  by  the  NadonHl  Nfedical  Con\-ention,  vis:  **  a  good  English 
•ducmlon,  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  the  elfmeniary 
laathemaiical  sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  as  will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  techni- 
aal  language  of  medicine,  and  read  and  write  pruscriptions." 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF    THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

The  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz:  Rufus  Ho8- 
mer,  E-<q.,  Hon.  Ellsworth  Wdlkley,  Hon.  Wm.  Finley,  Rev.  L.  Smith 
Hobirt,  Geo.  C.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Of  the  board  of  visitors  appointed  to  make  a  personal  exam- 
bation  into  the  state  of  the  University  for  the  current  year,  Messrs. 
Gibbs,  Walkley  and  Hobart  were  present  at  the  exercises  of  com- 
mencement in  July  last;  at  which  time  they  attended  in  part  to  the 
duty  assigned  them*  The  'examination  of  the  students  was  atttended 
oaly  by  the  last  named  member.  The  examinaiion,  which  com- 
meaced  on  the  1  Ith  ultimo  and  continued  six  days  was  attended 
throughout  by  Messrs.  Hosmer,  Walkley  and  Hobart,  with  the  ex- 
oeptioQ  of  a  day  each,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Ho«mer  and  Walkley. 
Having  endeavored  to  become  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  University  in  all  respects,  as  their  opportunities  would  permit, 
the  undersigoed  would  respectfully  submit  the,fol]owing  report: 

The  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  at  commencemfnt,  evinced  a 
good  degree  of  talent  and  study.  They  were  bold  and  manly  in 
•emiment,  generally  marked  by  good  taste  in  composition,  free  and 
vigorous  in  elocuiion.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  great 
need  there  is  for  more  sp  icious  accommodations  for  these  exercises 
than  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  Commencement  at  the  University 
18  the  literary  festival  of  our  State.  It  is  an  occasion  when  large 
numbers  from  all  parts  feel  disposed  to  meet  at  our  Athens;  many 
too  whose  presence  adds  to  the  interest,  and  stimulates  a  generous 
emulation  among  the  candidates  for  collegiate  honors.  But  it  is 
known  to  this  board  that  not  a  few  are  annually  deterred  from  atten* 
dance,  by  the  probability  that  if  they  come  to  the  place  they  may- 
ftui  of  gaining  access  to  the  crowded  room  where  the  exercis&s  are 
held;  or  at  best,  witness  them '  only  from  the  midst  of  so  dense  a 
trowd  as  to  deprive  the  occasion  of  all  enjoyment.  We  think  that 
not  one-fourth  the  number  of  our  citizens  attend  commencement  that 
would  ^fmd  gladly  if  they  were  sure  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
witness  the  exercises.  It  is  true,  the  plan  of  the  University  contena* 
plates  the  erection  of  a  chapel  much  more  spacious  than  either  of 
the  churches  now  used  on  commencement  occasions.  But  we  sup- 
pose that  a  number  of  years  yet  mutt  elapse,  before  that  can  be  done; 
ud  besides,  we  doubt  whether,  when  erected,  it  will  not  then  be 
^^d  as  inadequate  to  accommodate  those  who  will  desire  to  attend 
<his  literary  anniversary,  as  the  churches  now  used. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  as  what  seems  to  us  a  far  preferable  mode 
tf  maeting  this  want,  the  purchase  of  a  large  canvas  tent    The  oae 
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owned  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  procured  and  used  on  one  occaMon  with 
great  sausfiction.  A  teat  of  that  descriptton,  which  will  easily  m- 
commodHte  2,500  persoas  will  cost  about  toOO.  Should  a  teat  be 
purchased,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  might  be  deferred  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  for  a  number  of  years.  So  crowded  are  the 
churches  now  used,  and  so  liable  to  dimage,  that  it  is  with  much  and 
increasing  reluctance  that  their  use  is  allowed.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, can  no  longer  be  obtuned.  We  believe  the  best  interetti  of 
the  UaiversitT  demand  that  the  proposed  purchase  should  be  mads 
withou:  needless  delay. 

The  recent  term  was  closed  with  public  dedamaUon  by  sevenl 
members  from  each  of  the  three  lower  classes.  The  speaking,  with 
few  exceptions^  was  hii^hly  creditable.  Excellence,  in  this  respect, 
is  so  important  in  our  country,  and  its  attainment  m^y  be  so  effectual- 
ly encouraged,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  bestowoMiit 
of  a  prise  upon  the  best  speaker  in  each  of  the  classes.  These  |^- 
MS  mit(ht  very  appropriately  consist  of  books  with  suitable  inseiip- 
tions,  signed  by  the  Faculty;  and  they  would  be  sought,  not  so  mueh 
for  their  intrinsic  worth,  which  might  indeed  be  smalL  as  for  the 
te8timoni.il  which  they  would  afford  of  pre-eminence  in  elocutiott. 

The  Bo^rd  have  given  some  attention  to  the  coicrss  qf  kutnnlm 
pursued  in  the  University.  We  suppose  that  the  great  aim  of  all  in- 
tellectual culture  is  two-fold — the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  tith 
rrng  it  with  knowledge.  Of  these,  in  a  collegiate  course,  disciplioe 
is  doubUess  the  more  important;  and  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  itmiM 
be  sought  in  the  use  of  means  by  which  also  knowledge  may  be  ae* 
quired  There  are  doubtless  some  studies  more  largely  conducive 
to  mental  discipline  than  others,  and  yet  we  judge  that  discipline  will 
be  the  sure  result,  in  some  valuable  degree,  of  all  study,  the  pursoil 
of  which  is  marked  by  acauracy  mnd  sd/rdianee;  and  here,  in  our 
view,  is  indicated  the  true  work,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  instructor. 

In  regtrd  to  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in  a  collegiate  ooun^ 
it  is  obvious  then,  that  the  aim  should  be  not  to  prnftctthe  pupil  ia 
merely  a  few  branches  of  learning;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  funiih 
a  Utile  o^  almost  everything;  nor  yet,  to  complete  the  details  of  eiihtf 
a  professional  or  a  practical  education,  but  rather  to  commemeiaikar- 
<mgh  COUTH*  and  carry  it  as  far  as  the  term  of  collegiate  study  will 
allow;  to  be  regarded,  and  to  be  in  fact,  the  proper  and  sabstantiil 
fanaidaUon  of  whatever  superstructure,  professional  or  praotical,  esA 
aaan  may  see  fit  to  rear  upon  it.    In  thb  view,  it  is  oleariy  utooMS- 

2,  if  a  proper  symmdry  and  balance  of  character  is  to  be  slcnredy 
at  all  the  important  faculties  be  brought  duly  into  exercise.  In 
selecting  the  subjects  upon  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  shall  be 
employed,  respect  must  be  had  to  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  kiowl- 
edge  which  are  properly  fundamental  to  all  professions  and  pursuits, 
and  which  may  be  compassed  within  the  period  of  collegiate  study; 
and  then  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  mental  dwciplioe  in- 
diapensable  to  true  scholarship,  the  subjects  of  study,  judiciously  se- 
leeted«  must  be  pursued  with  the  spirit  of  manly  oeu-reliaiifle  m 
critical  accuracy. 
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How  fiir  this  latter  object  is  likely  to  be  seeui^d  by  the  fNoniMr  in 
which  the  basiness  of  instraction  is  condueted  in  the  University,  bw 
been  already  indicated.  In  reg^ard  to  the  course  of  study  adopted 
for  the  UniTersity,  we  believe  it  in  the  main  to  be  good^-that  which 
the  experience  of  our  best  institutions  has  shown  to  be  best,  both  io 
the  subjects  and  the  authors.  We  learn,  however,  with  re^et,  thai 
the  study  of  Hiskry  has  been  dropped  from  the  course.  We  would 
suggest  whether,  for  reasons  that  surely  need  not  be  stated,  it  ought- 
not  to  be  restored,  if  so  important  a  subject  has  been  omitted  for 
the  want  of  time,  we  would  suggest  further,  that  the  recitation  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  now  occupies  every  Monday  momingf 
throttghout  the  whole  course,  and  in  which  no  examination  is  sua- 
tiined  by  the  students,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  near- 
ly valueless,  be  stricken  from  three  yeam  of  the  course,  and  its  pl*Mb 
or  time  equivalent,  occtipied  by  History.  The  exercise  io  the  Oreele 
Testament  we  would  limit  to  one  year,  and  require  the  class  study* 
iogit  to  sustain  a  rigid  examination,  as  in  other  studies. 

We  would  also  suggest  whether  the  value  of  the  course  woidd  noi 
be  somewhat  enhanced  by  substituting  for  Botany  and  Zoology,  all 
equal  amount  of  instruction  in  Human  Physiology,  and  the  general 
principles  of  civil  law.  Not  indeed,  as  introductory,  or  specially  re^ 
Isted  to  medical  or  legal  science,  but  as  affording  knowledge  emi» 
neatly  practical,  and  fundamental  in  all  the  pursuits  in  life. 

We  nave  given  some  attention  to  the  relalive  imporkmee  of  ike  Mid- 
jtdi  in  the  course  of  study,  and  to  the  amount  of  time  which  is  io 
&et  bestowed  upon  esch.  A  careful  examination  shows  that  the  ag* 
gregate  of  the  recitations  and  lectures  in  the  whole  course  of  study^ 
is  Uis  arranged  and  exhibited  in  the  catalogue  for  1860,  is  2,340,  tm 
▼hieh  should  be  added  200,  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  exercinu 
in  elocution  and  criticism,  making  a  total  of  2,M6, 

Of  these,  330  are  devoted  to  Latin, 
d80  '*  Greek, 

4M  '*  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed, 

£86  *^  Modem  languages, 

864  **  all  other  sulgects. 

l^ow,  to  us,  there  has  appeared  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  tm 
Ae  Greek  language  in  the  curriculum  the  pre-eminence  over  tb« 
latin.  We  are  of  the  opmion  that  it  holds  no  such  pre-eminence  a 
the  best  colleges  in  our  country  as  it  holds  in  our  University,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  Greek  has  nearly  double  the  time  that  is  assigned 
to  Latin.  We  would  suggest  that  at  least  70  recitations  should  b« 
>dded  to  the  Latin,  making  its  number  400;  and  that  the  Greek 
i^ld  be  reduced  to  the  same  number.  This  would  make  the  num- 
^  representing  the  ancient  languages,  800.  Now,  while  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Mathematics  (including  Natural  Philos- 
ophy and  Astronomy)  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  atteoiioii 
as  the  languages,  yet  we  are  well  persuaded,  whether  respect  be  had 
to  the  attainment  of  mental  discipline  or  useful  knowledge,  that  this 
^A^partment  of  study  should  occupy  a  larger  place  than  either  Latia 
<v  (^reek  alone.    We  would  therefore  recommend,  without  liesitatioii» 
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that  the  number  representing  the  mathematics  be  bo  for  incressed 
aa  to  stand  at  five  hundred.  If  it  should  he  thought  that  the  pro- 
posed limitation  in  respect  to  Latin  and  Greek  will  leave  the  gradu- 
Bte  with  too  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  these  languages,  we  can  onlj 
say  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  we  evil  better  then  that  which  was 
snggested  by  the  board  of  visitors  last  preceding  us.  Let  a  lai]ger 
amount  of  classical  knowledge  be  required  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  the  University. 

On  the  subject  of  Modem  LanguageSt  we  concur  with  a  former 
hoard  of  visitors,  in  saying  that  students  in  our  University  posaees 
in  this  respect  superior  privileges;  and  that  the  orovision  made  for 
them  is  particularly  appropriate  to  our  western  states,  filling  up  as 
they  are  with  a  foreign  population  from  most  of  the  European  na- 
tiona.  We  regret  that  the  Regents  have  found  occasion  to  strike 
bom  the  course  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  but  especially  the 
former.  The  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  in  thesouUiwesV  has 
made  the  demand  for  an  acquaintance  with  that  language  by  masj 
of  our  people,  somewhat  more  practical  and  urgent  than  formerlj. 
But  what  we  regret  much  more  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  thatoob 
two  terms  of  study  are  allowed  to  each  of  the  languages  retained, 
ihe  French  and  the  German.  Although  much  is  accomplished,  yet 
this  brief  period  leaves  the  acquisition  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  felt, 
both  by  the  student  and  the  instructor,  that  there  is  great  danger 
that  all  will  be  lost  So  important  has  it  seemed  to  the  professor  in 
Ihis  department  that  the  instruction  should  be  carried  further,  that  we 
understand  he  has  offered  to  iastrnct  the  classes  in  French  and  Ger- 
man another  term  in  each  year,  gratuitously,  if  he  miffbt  be  allowed 
the  opportunity.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  French  and  GerBian  be  exten^sd  to  two  hundred  recitatioas 
in  each,  that  is,  through  the  year,  instead  of  being  confined  to  two 
terms,  as  at  present 

The  board  of  visitors  have  been  led  to  inquire  whether  the  Uni- 
Tersity  may  not  be  made  more  laively  to  promote  the  educatioosl 
interests  of  the  State,  b^  exUndmg  Us  advamtagts,  in  part  at  least,  to 
man^  to  whom  they  are  not  now  open.  We  think  the  number  is 
•onsiderable  of  thoae  who,  from  the  want  of  time  or  meana,  or  a  dis- 
position, will  never  enter  die  University  to  pursue  the  full  course  of 
instruction  as  now  laid  down;  who  still,  if  it  were  allowed,  would 
ffladly  avail  themselves  of  the  mstruction  imparted  upon  a  part  of 
uie  subjects  of  the  course.  Why,  then,  while  the  University  shall 
•ontmue  to  confer  degrees  only  upon  those  who  have  finished  the 
usual  prescribed  course,  shall  not  other  students  who  do  not  aim  at 
ihe  honors  of  the  University,  be  allowed,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
attend  on  the  instruction  oi  the  classes,  as  far  as  they  shall  choose! 
And,  indeed,  wh^  may  not  the  daughters  of  our  citixens,  as  well  as 
iheir  sons,  participate  in  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  University, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  attend  the  various  courses  of  lectures  that  may 
be  delivered  to  the  under  graduates?  This  plan  would  afford  the 
very  best  advantages  to  those  who,  from  circumstances,  wish  for  a 
limited  education.    And  such  an  education  must  after  all,  be  that 
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which  is  aequired  by  the  great  body  of  our  pablic  a&d  practical  men. 
That  the  meaDs  of  such  an  education  should  be  abundant,  and  the 
encouragements  every  way  adequate,  none  will  deny.  If  there  are 
any  valid  objections  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  advantagea 
afforded  by  the  University,  they  have  not  occurred  to  us;  and  we 
desire  that  the  suggestion  should  receive  a  respectful  consideration. 

We  wish  distinctly  to  reiterate  the  suggestions  of  former  visitors 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  Tutors.  We  believe  at  least  two  to 
be  greatly  needed. 

1st  That  the  so  called  professors  may  become  professors  in  fact; 
tliat  they  may  be  relieved  m  part  from  the  mere  detail  and  drudgery 
of  drill,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  pi^paration  and  delivery  of 
courses  of  lectures,  illustrating  and  enlivening  the  subjects  of  study 
in  their  several  departments — lectures  which  shall,  besides,  answer 
acme  valuable  end  to  the  students  as  models  of  writing  and  eflfective 
elocution. 

2d.  Because,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  needed  (he  ezperienee 
of  those  who  have  been  long  resident  at  the  institution,  there  is  equal 
need  on  the  other  of  the  fresh  and  minute  information  of  those  who^ 
having  more  recently  mingled  with  students,  have  a  distinct  recoUeo- 
tion  of  their  peculiar  feelings,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  thinking. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  elementary  principles  are  not  generally 
more  likely  to  be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  young,  than  by 
those  whose  researches  have  carried  them  so  far  beyond  the  simpler 
truths  that  they  come  hack  to  them  with  reluctance  and  distaste. 
Young  men  have  usually  more  ardor  than  those  more  advanced,  in 
communicating  familiar  j)rincip1es/ and  in  removing  those  lighter  dif- 
ficulties of  the  student  which,  not  long  since,  were  found  lying  acrote 
their  own  path. 

dd.  They  are  needed  for  purposes  of  police  and  salutary  restraint. 
When  so  many  young  men,  of  every  varietv  of  character,  are  as- 
Mtnbled  in  collegiate  huls,  away  from  parental  restraint,  and  the  lar- 
get  part  of  their  time,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  oversight  of 
their  instructors,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there  were  not  maaj 
improprieties  and  irre^larities,  greatly  detrimental  to  the  student's 
advancement  in  study,  injurious  to  his  physical  constitution,  and  dea- 
tmctive  to  his  morals.  The  deshrableness  of  Tutors  in  respect  to  the 
retoaint  which  they  may  exercise  upon  students — ^being  always  wiUi 
them — ^not  only  during  the  business  of  the  day,  but  in  hours  as- 
signed to  rest,  may  not  be  appreciated  by  some,  simply  from  their 
sot  knowing  how  great  and  how  constant  the  occasion  is  for  suck 
9wrveiilance. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  thinking  that  one  of  the  important 
wants  of  the  University  is  at  length  to  be  supplied.  We  refer  to  a 
Prmdeni,  By  the  eighth  section  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  new 
•onstitution,  the  first  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the  people,  are 
required  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may 
be.  to  elect  a  president  of  the  University,  who  shall  be  its  principal 
executive  officer,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  We 
believe  that  the  accession  of  a  presidenti  who  shall  be  w<»thy  of  the 
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place — ^having  a  reputation  already  eetablishdd,  combining  the  eeaea- 
tial  qaalifications  of  an  efficient  executive  officer,  and  a  successful 
iMtructor — will  be  a  happy  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Wk 
h&pe  the  eUcUtm  (/  a  president  will  take  place  at  the  earliest  possOU 
period. 

This  board  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  well  tried  and 
time  honored  system,  nearly  universal  in  the  higher  literary  insUtu- 
tions  of  our  country,  of  graduating  the  merit  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  awarding^  collegiate  honors  at  commencement  and  junior  exhibi* 
tkms  find  no  place  in  our  University.  This  subject  has  been  noticed 
i»  the  reports  of  several  former  boards,  and  we  shall  cordially  adopt 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  last  year:  "  The  board  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  government  of  the  University  act  wisely  in 
withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  such  as  anse  from 
the  love  of  books  and  the  hope  of  future  usefulness.  Many  a  sta- 
dent  may  '  trim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  his  lone  taper  till  the 
stars  go  out,'  from  such  high  incentives — but  many  more  will  be 
found  to  flag  in  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  sci- 
ence. To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  colle* 
giate  course,  furnishes  constant  stimulus  to  honorable  action;  and 
when  those  prizes  are  won,  the  distinction  feeds  ambition  with  fur- 
ther desire.  Let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  system  for  the  dia- 
tribution  of  such  rewards,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutaiy 
effects  upon  the  students,  by  a  regular  attendance  at  the  University, 
and  general  application  to  study." 

Jn  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  interests  of  the  University  have 
been  seriously  neglected,  in  respect  to  philosophical  and  astronomied 
apparatus.  Although  the  Regents  have  been  fully  authorized  from 
the  beginning,  to  expend  so  much  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
University  fund  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  such  ap> 
paratus;  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  deserving  tba 
name.  Six  classes  have  been  obliged  to  graduate  without  the  impor- 
tant  advantages  afforded  by  even  a  moderate  supply  of  apparatus 
and  for  ought  that  appears,  the  praspect  is  no  better  for  still  other 
claases.  We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  alledged  that  the  funds  wera 
all  needed  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildmgs.  We  believe,  how- 
orer,  (hat  it  was  due  to  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  at  tJla 
University — to  the  best  reputation  of  the  institution  itself,  and  to  the 
elaims  of  thorouflh  scholarship — that  the  erection  of  the  last  two 
buildings  should  have  been  deferred  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  and 
the  money  approprinted  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  supply  of  appara* 
tna  as  would  at  least  have  met  the  more  urgent  wants  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  that  respect  We  would  strongly  urge  that  this  interest  should 
receive  immediate  attention. 

The  Mineralogieal  Cabinet,  which  for  the  number  of  specimens  it 
contains  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  appears  to  be 
in  good  condition,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  its  utility  is  greatly  circum- 
scribed  from  the  want  of  a  catalogue  containing  an  easy  reference  to 
ever/  specimen,  together  with  a  concise  description  of  each.  The 
only  catalogue  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  manuscript  in  the  German  hm- 
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gnage,  prepared  by  the  gentleman  of  whom  the  ealleotion  was  pur- 
ehaaed.  Hence  the  Cabinet  is  nearly  as  unintelligible  to  the  students 
through  a  large  part  of  their  course,  as  would  be  a  volume  of  Ohi- 
neae.  The  same  is  true  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  University. 
A  catalogue,  which  the  professor  of  mineralogy  has  assured  us  he 
would  cheerfully  prepare  without  charge,  (such  is  his  sense  of  its 
desirableness,)  and  the  printing  of  which  might  cost  thiKy-five 
doHsTs,  would  essentially  aid  the  study  of  this  important  branth  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our 
citisens,  and  of  strangers  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  Cabinet 
We  judge  it  highly  important,  therefore,  thst  an  appropriation  of  the 
mall  sum  necessary  should  be  immediately  made  for  the  printing  of 
such  eiitalogue  of  the  l^*abinet  as  we  have  suggested. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  went  into  operation  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October  last  Five  professors  are  occupied  in 
givinff  instruction  at  the  rate  of  four  lectures  a  day  for  nearly  seven 
mon  Es  in  the  year.  The  edi^ce  which  had  been  erected  for  this 
department,  is  elegant  and  commodious,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  large  class  of  students.  The  number  of  students  now  in 
attendance  is  eighty-eight,  of  whom  nine  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

With  gratuitous  instruction,  with  the  ample  material  and  means 
of  illustration  which  will  soon  be  possessed,  and  with  a  diligent  and 
skiilfal  Faculty,  the  prospect  is  flattering  that  this  department  will  be 
hkrfaly  prosperous. 

By  the  law,  (R.  8.,  chapter  67,  section  16.)  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  ^Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  annually  to  appwtd  a  board 
ef  wMan^  '*whoee  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  personal  examtnatioB 
into  the  state  of  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the 
result  to  the  Superintendent,  suggesting  such  improvements  as  they 
may  deem  important,  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
latnre  at  its  next  session."  We  suppose  this  law  was  intended  to  se- 
eure  to  the  public  a  means  of  fell  and  accurate  information  concern* 
ing  the  University,  additional  to  and  independent  of  all  other  means; 
and  we  believe  the  accomplishment  of  tnis  object  to  be  highly  im- 
portant, both  to  the  people  and  to  the  University  itself.  If  the  peo- 
ple know  that  the  institudon  is  wisely  managed  and  useful,  it  will 
possess  their  confidence  and  be  sacredly  cherished.  If  mismanage- 
ment and  inefficiency  are  sure  to  be  exposed,  they  will  rarely  exist. 
It  ooght  however  to  be  understood  that  the  duties  of  a  board  of  visi- 
fawa,  such  aa  the  law  contemplates,  cannot  be  properly  performed  by 
a  mere  attendance  on  commencement  exercises,  or  by  a  few  hours 
mnt  in  witnessing  the  examination  of  students,  or  by  a  pleasant  walk 
through  the  library  and  cabinet  It  is  demanded  that  they  should 
prosecute  their  work  in  a  business  like  manner,  giving  to  it  time 
enough  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  University  in 
all  respects;  *nd  then  to  make  s  full  report  of  the  results — and  to 
do  this,  even  thou|rh  it  may  sometimes  occasion  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal feelings  and  mterests  for  the  general  good*  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  dutiea  of  the  visitors  have  generally  been  performed  in  a 
saperfietal  manner.    This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
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whether  it  may  not  be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  but 
few  persons  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  give  not  only  tbeir  time 
and  their  labor  to  each  an  investigation,  but  also  to  bear  their  own 
Expenses  while  thus  employed. 

The  board  of  visitors  had  desired  to  make  a  full  examination  into 
the  financial  condition  of  the  University,  but  the  want  of  time,  and 
an  intimation  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  had  been  called  upon 
for  a  fall  and  detailed  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  insli- 
ttttion  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  they  are  satisfied  that  information  upon 
the  subject  referred  to,  long  desired,  and  of  much  importance,  will 
be  furnished. 

In  view  of  the  expenditure  of  about  935,000  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $10,060  as  salaries  of  the  professors,  superin- 
tendent of  building,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  with  an  endow- 
ment sufficient  to  carry  out  all  the  benificent  designs  of  its  original 
founders,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  why  it  it  thai  with  such  an  ar- 
pendiiure  the  ntmber  of  students  actually  in  attendance  should  be  so 
small?  The  number  of  students  actually  in  attendance,  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  fifty,  besides  five  or  six  who  were  said  to  be  absent 
teaching,  but  who  are  pursuing  their  studies.  This  number,  it  is 
believed,  is  about  an  average  of  the  number  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  less  than  an  average  for  the  past  five  years.  The  largest  class 
which  has  graduated  in  any  year,  numbered  twenty-three,  and  the 
smallest^  ten;  and  the  whole  number  who  haye  graduated  is  eighty- 
mne. 

The  institution  was  intended  to  be  a  free  institution,  and  it  is  nearly 
BO  to  the  student  With  an  adequate  number  of  professors,  and 
rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  more  than  double  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  from  some  cause  the  inducements  or  advan- 
tages offered  seem  not  to  be  sufficient  It  has  been  seid  that  the  in- 
stitution has  not  yet  acquired  a  reputation,  but  we  cannot  leani  when 
one  will  be  acquired  under  its  ^present  management  An  institution 
without  a  head  that  can  command  the  confidence  or  respect  of  the 
community  or  students,  with  professors  in  some  cases  selected  less 
for  their  scientific  attainments  and  reputation  as  instructors  than  for 
other  considerations,  and  without  unity  of  feeling  or  action,  it  cannot 
be  surprising  that  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  institation 
have  not  yet  been  realized,  or  that  the  institution  has  not  yet  acqui- 
red a  reputation  sufficient  to  fill  its  halls  with  students  willinic  to  be 
educated  gratis. 

Our  State  is  not  so  destitute  of  youn^  men  of  natural  ability  snd 
ambition  as  asaperficial  view  of  the  University  would  indicate.  Th^ 
orifirinal  plan  of  the  institution  would  not  furnish  aocommodations 
sufficient  for  those  who  would  ask  to  partake  of  its  advant&Kes,  if  it 
had  a  responsible  bead,  with  an  established  reputation  sufficient  ta 
command  respect  and  confidence,  (as  we  are  satisfied  soon  will  be 
the  case,)  ana  the  professors'  chairs  were  filled  with  those  not  only 
competent  to  discharge  ihe  duties  assigned  them,  but  willing  to  set 
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in  eoncert  for  the  adyancement  of  the  Institatioii  and  the  weMkre  of 
the  students  committed  to  their  charge. 

It  is  with  mortification  that  we  have  felt  compelled  to  speak  of  this 
subject,  but  our  duty  required  it,  and  we  have  looked  for  no  other 
mle  to  guide  us. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  would  express  our  strong  hope  that 
those  who  have  predicted  evil  to  the  University  from  the  change 
-which  is  soon  to  take  place  in  the  manner  of  constitating  the  Board 
of  Regents,  will  be  thoroughly  disappointed;  and  we  are  sure  th^ 
*will  be  if  the  friends  of  the  University  are  duly  active,  and  show 
themselves  more  anxious  for  its  prosperity  than  for  the  gratification 
of  their  political  preferences. 

Let  the  University  be  preserved  entirely  free  from  party  strife; 
let  it  be  kept  a  common  object  of  friendly  and  favoring  regard  among 
the  several  religious  denominations  of  the  State;  let  its  ample  endow- 
ment be  vigilantly  guarded,  and  all  its  expenditures  made  with  a 
strict  regard  to  wisdom  and  economy ;  let  its  Regents  be  educated 
men,  men  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  practical  and  ener- 
getic, and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  University;  let  its  corps  of 
instructors  be  able  and  earnest  men,  skillful  to  teach,  and  wise  and 
faithful  in  administering  the  discipline  of  the  institution — and  our 
University  will  indeed  he  the  pride  of  the  State,  destmed  to  hold  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  varied  agencies  for  difiFusing  ueeM 
knowledge  among  men. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  members  of  die  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
in  addition  to  the  Lieut.  Gbvernor,  State  Treasurer,  and  Superinten-  ' 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  viz:  Isaac  E.  Crary,  Samuel  Barstow, 
and  Elias  M«  Scinner.  Daring  the  past  year,  four  additional  ^aw 
of  land  had  been  purchased,  a  plan  of  building  adopted,  and  a  con- 
tract executed  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  for  $15,200,  twelve 
thousand  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  rpsQanti. 

INOORFORATSD  UTERART  JNSTITUTIOIIB. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent, 

in  relation  to  these  institutions: 

In  pursuance  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  last  report  from  this 
office,  and  of  the  statute,  various  institutions  have  forwarded  reports 
of  their  condition  and  course  of  study.  All  of  these  institutions 
are  of  a  high  grade,  and  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  are 
educating  annually  a  large  number  of  our  youth.  In  these  institu- 
tions it  is  not  definitely  known  how  many  youn^  men  are  preparing 
for  the  University.  Some  of  them  have  the  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees  and  ^nting  diplomas  under  aots  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. This  right  n-anted  to  them  in  their  charters,  it  would  seem, 
forbids  the  hope  that  the  young  men  attending  them  are  to  be  grad- 
uates of  the  State  institution.    It  was  suggested  heretofore  by  thia 
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dBOMtoMat,  thiLt  some  syatem  might  be  deviaed  which  would  hare 
induced  these  institutions  to  become  tributaries  to  the  University,  sad 
if  it  be  oonsidered  a  settled  policy  on  tbe  part  of  the  Regents  that 
branches  are  not  eventually  to  be  sustained,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  inducement  may  be  held  out  by  legislation  to  effect  the  great 
object  of  filling  up  the  halls  of  the  University  with  students.  The 
Union  schools  which  are  now  beginning  to  be  put  into  successful  ope- 
ration in  our  prineipal  villages,  may  perhaps  eventually  become  pre- 
Daratory,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  wnich  now  exists  m  the  system, 
uranting  this,  some  system  might  nevertheless  be  adopted,  and  will, 
it  is  thought,  become  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  proper  emulation 
among  them  all,  as  well  as  among  other  institutions,  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  *' University  of  Michigan,"  by  bestowing  to  it  each 
their  full  quota  of  pupils. 

It  was  suffgestea  in  the  report  of  this  office  to  ike  Legislature  of 
laat  winter,  Uiat  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  intended  to  embrace  tlie  supervision  of  the  entire 
.^atem  of  puUic  i$utruUion  in  our  State,  inoluiding  not  only  primary 
aohools,  but  all  other  iaslitutions.  Bv  thii  supervision,  it  was  not 
intended  to  refer  to  any  control  over  these  institutions,  but  that  they 
ahonid  be  inoluded  in  the  general  system  of  reports  to  this  office. 
In  this  way  information  is  accumulated  and  concentrated,  and  foil 
aieans  afforded  of  watching  the  progress  of  education  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  of  forming  a  better  and  more  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  operations  of  the  general  system  and  of  each  incorpora- 
ted institution.  This  is  important  to  a  full  development  of  the  eauea- 
tional  means  of  our  State,  and  the  construction  given  of  the  original 
design  of  the  framers  of  our  first  constitution,  is  fortified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  recent  organic  law,  who  have  defined  the 
duties  of  the  office,  andordamed  that  it  shall  have  a  *'  a  general  sa- 

C vision  of  Ftddk  JtutmcHon.''  With  this  view,  it  has  from  the  first 
n  an  object  of  aolicitode  that  full  reports  from  all  institutioDS, 
whether  existing  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  or  not,  should  be 
received. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Romeo  branch  of  the  Universitir, 

the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Michigan  Central  College,  Olivet  Institute, 

Toung  Ladies  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Misses  Clark's  School  at  Ana 

Arbor,  and  St.  Mark's  College  at  Grand  Rapids. 

ROmO  BRANCH  OF  THE  UNIVJeRSTTT. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  201,  forty- three  of  whom  were 
furstting  classical  studies,  nineteen  French,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  the  higher  mihemntics,  and  branches  of  English  edu- 
•ation.    The  following  list  of  instructors  was  reported,  vis: 

Charles  H.  Palmer,  A.  M,  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
MS,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy;  Charies  C.  Torrey.  A.  B., 
iMtmotor  in  Ancient  Languages,  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy; 


Mrs.  B.  A.  Palmer,  Principal  of  the  Female  Department,  and  Iq- 
ifarttctor  in  French,  Botany  and  History;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Oillett,  la- 
•tnictor  in  Philosophy  and  Natural  History;  Oeorge  A.  Hoyt,  In- 
Itnictor  in  Vocal  Music.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  trustees  for  this  year: 

The  Institution  has  been  furnished  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
an  extensive  chemical,  philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus, 
oosting  more  than  9600.  This  appttratus  was  purchased  in  Boston, 
of  Mr.  Weightmin,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  mana- 
factarers  in  the  United  States.  The  telescope  is  a  fine  aohromatie, 
capable  of  showing  clearly  the  moons  and  belts  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
nap  of  Saturn. 

During  the  fall  term,  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  class  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
teaching.  This  clans  is  reviewed  in  all  the  studies  usually  pursued 
in  primary  schools.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  profession,  and  no  p.^ins  are  spared  to  enable  them 
to  become  able  and  efficient  instructors.  Those  who  are  found  qual* 
ified,  are,  if  desired,  furnished  with  schools.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents connectt*d  with  this  department  was  67;  who,  during  some  part 
of  the  year,  were  engaged  in  teaching  common  schools.  It  is  wot- 
thy  of  remark  that  the  compensation  paid  teachers  of  primary 
Bohools,  the  present  season,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  education 
and  qualifications  necessary  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  a 
sailing  so  responsible  and  important. 

It  IS  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  it  not  some  legislative 
provision  in  this  State,  or  system  adopted  by  the  B«gents,  by  whioh 
regular  meteorological  observations  might  be  made  at  convenient 
plaoes.  This  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  impor- 
tenoe  demands.  Accurate  meteorological  tables,  kept  at  different 
pointa,  would  do  much  towards  correctisff  an  erroneous  impression 
u  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  State,  which  its  latitude  is  calcula- 
ted to  produca  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  great  lakes,  the 
climate  is  much  milder  than  is  generally  supposed;  and,  no  doubt, 
these  observations  will  show  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  this  State  is  higher  than  that  of  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
Tbe  meteorology  of  the  region  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  would 
peasess  a  high,  scientific  value,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute greatly  to  show  the  congeniality  of  the  climate  to  the  most 
Enable  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  lakes,  that  add  so  much  to  the  commer- 
aial  importance  of  the  State. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  the 
academies  shall  be  placed  under  a  general  supervision,  and  made  to 
ehare  in  a  fund  provided  for  th  d  purpose,  similar  to  the  excellent 
aystem  established  in  the  State  of  i^ew  York.  Such  a  system  was 
aommenced  a  few  years  since  by  the  Regents,  and  this  institution 
>aaeived  from  the  U niveraity  fund  9200  for  two  years.    This  appro- 
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priatioD  was  afterwards  discontinued,  and  no  furtiher  aid  was  given 
till  last  winter  $10  was  appropriated  by  the  Regents  to  this  branch, 
the  payment  of  which  was  refused,  in  order  to  test  the  legality  of  ap- 
propriations to  branches  from  the  University  fund,  by  making  a  case 
for  the  Supreme  Court  This  case  is  now  pending  in  that  court  It 
is  hardly  perceived  how  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon  (bis 
point  The  intention  of  Congress  is  so  clearly  expressed  in  the 
grants  of  University  lands  to  the  other  north-western  States,  that  the 
omission  to  particularize  in  the  grant  to  this  State  could  not  lead  to 
any  ambiguity  in  reference  to  the  design  Congress  had  in  appropria- 
ting these  lands. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  academies  of  the  State  will  long 
continue,  as  at  present,  disconnected  from  its  general  plan  of  educa- 
tion. The  State  has  manifested  its  great  interest  in  the  educaticm  of 
every  class,  by  its  wise  provisions  for  common  schools,  its  liberal 
policy  towards  the  University,  and  its  benevolent  regard  for  the 
oHnd,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  commencing  an  institution  for  their 
instruction. 

The  primary  school  system  of  this  State,  and  its  primary  schoola,. 
are  decidedly  m  advance  of  any  new  State,  and  are  not  excelled  by 
many  of  the  old.  The  University,  for  the  time  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, has  met  with  abundant  success.  Such  having  been  the  coon* 
and  progress  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  its  academics, 
forming  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  system — ^so  necessary  to  aupplj 
its  common  schools  with  well  qualified  teachers — ^so  necessary  to 
fiimish  annually  young  men  prepared  to  enter  the  University,  will, 
much  longer  be  permitted  to  remain  without  its  fostering  care  and 
anpport. 

There  is  an  organised  literary  society  in  the  institution,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  meet  regularly,  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  extem- 
poraneous debate.  Essays  and  addresses  are  occasiouallv  delivered 
Defore  the  society,  and  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted  m  a 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  its  members. 


WESLCYAN   BSMUrABT  AT  ALBION. 

The  departments  in  this  institution  consisted  of  the  foDowiag 
branches:  1st  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science;  2d.  Natural  Science; 
3d.  Ancient  Languages  and  Elocution;  4th.  Mathematics;  5th.  Mod- 
em Languages;  6th.  Belles  Lettres;  7th.  Primary  English  Litera- 
ture; 8th.  Fine  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  course  for  male  students,  a  department  had  beea 
established  for  a  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  and  a  large  and  com* 
modious  building  was  about  completed  for  this  purpose.  The  design 
of  this  institution  was  to  a€ford  those  who  entered  it,  a  thoroBgh  and 
systematic  course  of  study,  equal  at  least  to  the  scientific  oowse  pur- 
sued in  many  of  our  colleges.     The  trustees  aay: 


The  questioQ  of  the  ability  of  the  female  mmd  to  comend  succeas- 

fallj  in  the  scientific  and  literary  arena,  with  the  more  favored  sex, 

^has  been  too  long  settled  to  require  discussion;  nor  is  the  custom  of 

granting  the  merited  honors,  without  a  precedent;  but  if  it  were,  no 

apology  could  be  required  for  bestowing  what  is  fairly  earned. 

An  Indian  department  had  been  established,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  famish  instruction  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  Sem- 
inary, to  those  Indiana  who  expect  to  become  preachers,  interpre- 
ters, or  teachers  of  schools,  among  their  aboriginal  brethren  of  the 
West.  This  department  is  purely  missionary  in  its  character,  and 
believed  to  be  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind,  in  the  West. 

The  institution  was  furnished  with  a  valuable  Planetarium,  costing 
1600;  a  solar  and  compound  microscope;  a  full  pneumatic  appara- 
tus; a  model  steam  engine;  galvanic  battery;  electrical  apparatus; 
air  pump;  mathematical  instruments;  optical  apparatus;  magic  lan- 
tern; terruleum;  globes,  maps,  iic,  with  suitable  apparatus  and 
tests  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  chemistry.  The  library  coa* 
tiuned  about  700  volumes,  to  which  was  attached  a  reading  room. 


MIOHIOAN  CXKTRAL  OOIXVQB. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  trusteesy  exhibits  ih# 
ecmdition  of  this  institution  in  1851: 

COURSS  OF  BTUDT. 

The  charter  of  the  institution  having  been  so  amended  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  as  to  confer  upon  it  full  college  power,  it 
is  intended*  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  (commencing  Sept. 
4»)  to  pursue  a  full  college  course  as  herein  laid  down,  and  those  pur* 
suing  It  will  be  entitled  to  the  regular  collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  But  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  young  men  who 
"^h  to  obtain  merely  a  thorough  English  education,  aaother  course- 
«f  study  is  prescribed  for  those  who  prefer  it.  Those  completing 
this  course*  or  its  equivalent,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  English  Literature. 

The  ladies'  course  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it  i» 
designed;  and  is  at  l^ast  fully  equal  to  that  pursued  in  any  female 
allege  in  the  country.  Upon  those  who  complete  it,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, the  ordinary  diploma  will  be  conferred. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  all  the  departments  to  pursue  in  the  regiK 
lar  order,  as  laid  down,  the  various  studies.  But  where  this  is  im> 
practicable,  as  in  many  oases  it  will  be,  other  arrangements  will  be- 
made.  In  some  branches  of  study  it  is  found  necessary  to  organise 
classes  every  term. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  common  and  higher  English 
branches,  has  constant  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  who  design  t» 
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teach  more  or  less;  and  during  the  first  half  of  ihe  fall  term,  a  conne 
of  lectures  on  the  instruction  and  management  of  common  schools, 
b  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the  Faculty,  to  such  of  the  stadenti 
as  may  choose  to  attend.  In  both  winter  and  summer  the  demuul 
for  teachers  in  the  vicinity  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

LIBKARr»  APPARATUS,  AG. 

The  college,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  furnished  with  a  Tslaable 
library  of  1,700  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  superior  to 
any  other  at  present  in  the  State;  consisting  in  part  of  an  deetricil 
machine,  with  a  thrae  feet  plate  and  its  accompaniments,  a  powerful 
maffueto-electrical  machine,  galvanic  batteries,  air  pump,  orrenr,  tel- 
lurium, magic  lantern,  with  astronomical  slides,  microscope,  globei, 
Ac,  dec.  Also  a  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  for  most  of  the  ex- 
periments in  that  study. 

The  reacUng  room  connected  with  the  Institute  is  furnished  witk 
about  thirty  different  periodicals,  carefully  selected,  representing  tbe 
different  parties,  sects  and  sections  of  the  country. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

Manual  labor  has  been  furnished  more  or  less  to  all  the  students 
who  have  desired  it,  and  it  is  designed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  (o 
make  arrangements  for  furnishing  regular  labor,  that  shall  at  tlie 
same  time  be  healthful  and  profitable  to  all  who  may  wish  to  spend 
a  few  hours  a  day  in  this  way. 

BXAMTITATIONS,  40. 

There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  at  the  eloee 
•f  esch  term,  conducted  in  the  presence  and  under  the  diiaolion  of 
aa  examining  committee,  invited  to  attend^or  thst  purpose. 


ouNTON  msnnm. 
This  institution  was  iacorporated  in  1851.     The  trustees  reported 

Thai  they  have  purchased  a  property  in  lit  Olemens,  and  fitted 
vp  a  building  for  educational  purposes,  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  oollars. 

The  institute  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  the  second 
Monday  of  September  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  Matbaniel 
Golverjjr.,  A.  B.,of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  late  a  graduate  of  Dert- 
mouth  College.  N.  H.,  as  principal;  Miss  Hsrrict  P.  Murdook.lste  a 

Sraduate  of  Jacksonville  Semmarfr,  111.,  as  preceptress,  and  Miss 
atherine  Traver,  teacher  in  the  primary  department 

Number  of  pupih  hst  fall  term,  seventy-five. 

Number  of  pupils  (present)  winter  quarter,  seventy. 

Salaries  established  as  foDo'^s:  for  the  principal,  $500  peranovm; 
for  the  preceptress,  #250  per  annum;  for  the  teacher,  #150  per  aa- 
num.     Total,  #900  per  annum. 

There  are  six  rooms  in  the  building,  the  largest  of  which  is  S9 
leet  by  42  and  the  smallest  12  by  12;  themain  room  is  14  feet  bigh, 
well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  duurs  af- 
ter a  model  from  Barnard's  School  Architecture. 
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We  have,  as  the  property  of  the  Institute,  a  piano  for  iustraction 
in  masic,  a  small  library,  apparatus  <&c. 

Tbey  would  deem  it  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  small  cabinet  of 
mlneraiogical,  geological,  zoological  and  botanical  specimens  from 
the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Hough  ton,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  suits 
Df  which  are  now  in  the  dormitories  of  the  University  buildings  at 
Ann  Arbor,  entirely  out  of  use,  and  fast  going  to  destruction. 


OLIVBT  INSTITUTE. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Olivet  Institute  report  that  the  institution 
isstill  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance during  the 

Spring  term, 30 

Fall        •'     90 

Winter    " 95 

Whole  number,  by  terms, 219 

Of  this  number,  nearly  fifty  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
teaching  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

Five  instructors  nave  been  employed  regularly  during  most  of  the 
jear,  and  three  assistants  during  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  is  designed  to  prepare  those  who 
(ball  complete  it,  to  become  eminent  teachers,  or  tnose  who  may 
vish  can  pursue  a  course  that  shall  fit  them  to  enter  the  University, 
cr  any  college  they  may  choose,  two  years  in  advance. 

lostrnction  has  been  given  in  the  ancient  classics,  the  mathematics, 
^e  natural,  intellectual  and  moral  sciences. 

Tlie  teachers'  class  was  formed,  as  usual,  in  the  fall  term  of  the 
Khool,  and  continued  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  a  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  taught  in  common  schools  was  completed;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  before  the  class 
upon  subjects  connected  with  teaching. 

The  trustees  are  in  possession  of  about  100  acres  of  land,  a  build- 
^  two  stories  in  highth,  valued  at  #300.  This  building  is  used  for 
^chapel,  recitation  room,  reading  room,  d^c.  Another  three  story 
^ifice  is  completed,  which  furnishes  four  recitation  rooms,  a  library 
and  apparatus  room,  and  accommodates  about  forty  students.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  not  far  from  #3,000.  Additions  have  been 
Blade  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution,  so  that  it  now  possesses  an 
*if  pomp,  with  its  acAmpanving  fixtures,  worth  #100;  an  electrical 
o^hins,  worth  #100,  and  ^obes,  with  other  apparatus,  to  the  value 
^  another  hundred. 

The  library  of  the  institute  has  been  increased  to  more  than  1,000 
volumes. 

.  The  trustees  feel  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  this 
^tu(ioQ  upon  a  {lermanent  basis;  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  and 
patrons,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  confideBce  and  patronage  of  the 
public  generally. 
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Thus  far  the  success  of  the  work  has  more  than  equalled  the  high- 
est anticipations  of  its  warmest  friends.  Should  this  success  coatin- 
ue»  we  confidently  hope  that  this  Institute  may  yet  become  a  great 
blessing  to  this  our  rapidly  growing  State. 

TOURO  LADOBB*  SKMIVART  AT  MOMROB. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  made  their  first  report 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  young  ladies  <m 
the  13th  of  December  last,  with  four  teachers  and  fifty- two  papili; 
since  which  time  it  has  been  on  the  steady  increase,  until  over  120 
young  ladies  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

The  instructors  are  at  present  as  follows: 

Rev.  £.  J.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  principal,  and  instructor  in  ancient  Ian- 
^ages,  mental  and  moral  science;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Boyd,  principal  and 
mstructress  in  history;  Miss  J.  £.  Babbitt,  instructress  in  mathemat- 
ics; Miss  J.  C.  Tachaberry,  instructress  in  instrumental  music  and 
drawing;  Miss  Kate  Bennett,  instructress  in  vocal  music;  Miss  £.  I 
Walsh,  instructress  in  French;  Miss  Helen  Smith,  assistant  instruct- 
ress in  English  branches. 

During  the  past  autumn,  the  trustees  have  erected,  in  addition  to 
their  previous  buildings,  a  fine  three  story  brick  building,  36  hj  60, 
designed  for  school  and  lodging  rooms,  with  a  basement  story  for 
dining  rooms,  dec;  and  when  finished,  with  its  observatory,  andpi- 
aaza  extending  the  entire  length,  this  centre  building,  in  connection 
with  the  others,  will  be  truly  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  furniture  will  amount  to  more  than  $8,000. 

The  pupils  have  pursued  the  following  studies,  viz:  In  Latin,  12; 
French,  9;  instrumental  music,  17;  drawmg,  34;  vocal  music,  entire 
school;  algebra,  68;  geometry,  9;  chemistry,  15;  natural  philosophf, 
25;  moral  science,  4;  physiology  and  anatomy,  34;  arithmetic,  133; 
astronomy,  20;  geology,  9;  grammar,  94. 

It  is  furnished  with  maps,  globes,  and  philosophical  apparatos  to 
some  extent     It  is  intended  to  make  it  a  seminary  for  young  ladies 

aual  to  any  in  the  country,  where  all  the  solid  as  well  as  omamen- 
.  branches  of  a  finished  female  education  are  pursued. 

Miaasa  olake'b  school,  at  Ainr  a&bok. 
The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  was  eighty-two.   Th« 
following  is  a  sketch  of  its  history,  progress  and  design: 

At  the  request  of  some  of  Uie  most  respeoRble  citisens,  and  aa 
infimation  that  Ann  Arbor  demanded  and  could  support  an  institntioe 
where  young  Ladies  could  receive  a  thorough  and  polite  education, 
this  school  was  commenced  November  18th,  1839.  Up  to  the  pr^ 
sent  time,  it  numbers  433  different  pupils,  of  whom  94  have  become 
teachers,  principally  in  our  common  schools.  Average  attendance 
during  the  year,  80.  The  scholastic  year  embraces  two  terms,  of 
two  quarters  each — eleren  weeks  in  a  quarter.    Public  ezaminatioBS 
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ooour  aniformly  at  the  close  of  each  (erm,  this  being  now  the  21  at 
examination. 

Every  member  of  a  class  is  c/xpected  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  that  class,  unless  excused  by  the  principa],  or  on  account 
of  sickness,  or  other  very  sufficient  cause. 

There  have  been  twenty  nine  graduates.  None  receive  the  cer- 
tificate accorded  to  graduates  but  such  as  have  passed  a  critical  ex- 
aminatioQ  in  the  several  branches  of  a  solid  English  education,  and 
who  have  been  members  of  the  school  at  least  one  year.  This  may 
be  thought  a  brief  trial,  but  testimonials  are  never  promiscuously 
given,  and  always  specifying  for  what  received.  It  is  also  to  be  ta- 
ken into  consideration  that  the  circumstances  heretofore  of  most  of 
our  citizens,  have  precluded  their  children  from  a  long  continuance  at 
school,  and  especially  that  not  a  few  of  our  senior  class  are  of  those 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  an  education,  and  who  come 
to  us  with  much  maturity  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  years — those  who, 
if  they  have  been  debarred  from  the  usual  instruction,  have  ever  been 
^mkerM  and  close  observers  of  Nature.  Such  are  persevering  stu- 
dents— acquit  themselves  well,  leaving  us  with  views  enlarged  br 
oonverse  with  science,  and  with  that  disposition  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, which,  when  well  disciplined,  carries  forward  its  own  mental 
improvement 

Though  the  intellect  be  peculiarly  our  charge,  mere  intellectual 
advancement  would  be  far  from  desirable,  and  productive  only  of  an 
iU-balanced  mind;  therefore,  it  is  our  endeavor  closely  to  watch  the 
fiMral  culture  of  our  pupils.  With  no  sectarian  feeling,  but  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  we  would  seek  to  j;;ive  that 
tone  to  character  which  renders  it  practicably  fitted  for  every  station 
— ^yielding  to  duty,  but  firm  to  principle. 

The  intelligence  of  the  present  age  expects  the  sound  mind  only 
in  Ae  sound  body.  Attention  to  health  is  a  sacred  duty.  By  every 
suitable  means  we  would  aim  to  secure  it — ^inculcating  strict  obser- 
▼anoe  of  the  physical  laws — early  rising  and  retiring — frequent  out- 
door exercise — equanimity,  but  cheerfulness  of  temper. 

Twice  in  each  week,  in  the  season  for  walks,  the  School,  accompa- 
nied by  a  teacher,  make  excursions  into  the  neighboring  country,  in 
pursuit  of  minerals  and  flowers,  for  which  there  is  no  better  field 
than  Ann  Arbor.  In  our  State  Geological  Report,  1840,  it  is  said 
that  "the  hilly  region  of  Ann  Arbor  affords  a  fine  locality  for  procu- 
nng  every  variety  of  granites,  quartz  and  hornblende,  found  in  the 
State;''  to  which  we  may  add,  also,  fossil  remains  of  numerous  sps- 
^es  of  crustaceans.^  Td  the  stranger,  the  wild  flowers  oi  Michigan 
are  ever  a  subject  of  admiration  for  their  lovliness  and  beauty, 
^ese,  in  their  luxuriance,  deck  our  pleasant  environs,  and  the  Bo- 
jttiicid^  Class  being  always  required  to  collect  specimens,  we  have 
Wbariums  of  much  value — ^individuals  having  often  preserved  ser- 
tral  hundred  specimens  in  a  season. 

The  extensive  library  and  cabinet  of  the  University  can  be  visited 
when  it  is  desirable.  Our  own  library,  too,  numbers  1,068  volumes, 
to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made;  we  have  also  a  good 
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cabinet  for  the  study  of  natural  history;  and  the  philosophical  appa- 
ratus comprises  electrical  machine,  glVbcs,  optical  instruments,  &c. 

Situ'ited  in  a  pleasBnt  and  commodious  building,  in  a  healthy  and 
convenient  part  of  the  town,  no  efforts  or  expense  in  our  power  havs 
ever  been  Npared  to  make  this  institution  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
residence  to  those  entrusted  to  our  care  The  young  ladies  under 
our  particular  supervision,  are  considered  as  constituting  a  family, 
looking  to  us  as  elder  sisters,  from  whom  is  expected  the  kindest  re- 
gard, and  upon  whose  example  and  teachings,  may,  perhaps,  rest 
iheir  immortal  hopes. 

Thoui^h  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  our  rules — to  pit- 
vent  erroneous  impressions,  we  would  say,  that  the  boarders  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  public  balls,  or  without  permission  accept  invita- 
tions to  walk,  ride  or  visit;  and  unless  from  family  friends,  to  receivi 
calls,  except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  then  with  tha 
principal  or  vice  prinaipal.  On  Wednesday  or  Saturday  afternoons 
they  attend  to  their  shopping,  returning  calls,  &c.,  and  on  no  other 
days,  as  it  is  net  our  desire  to  promote  an  undue  love  of  society,  un- 
fitting alike  for  present  duties  and  future  usefulness;  but  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  courtesies  of  life — those  observances  resultant  from 
the  law  of  kindness  and  sound  conventional  rule. 

Regular  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  is  required;  and  as 
seats  are  provided  in  the  different  churches,  it  is  requested  that  pa- 
rents and  guardians  would  desimiate  their  own  preference. 

As  there  are  always  some  scholars  from  abroad,  not  resident  with 
us,  we  would  earnestly  request '  the  parents  of  such,  to  leave  them 
under  other  than  than  their  own  control,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  induce 
habits  of  study  in  the  school -room,  when  the  hours  ajit  of  it,  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  preparation  for  recitation,  are  passed  in 
a  manner  destructive  to  that  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
time,  so  important  to  be  acquired  by  the  young.      •       •      •     * 

The  catechetical  mode  of  teaching  we  entirely  discard.  '  An  an- 
alysis of  the  lessons  is  required  in  several  classes,  and  in  ill  tba 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  think  independently,  and  any  errors  correded 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  by  familiar  lectures. 

Recitations  "in  the  words  of  the  book"  are  not  allowed,  that  be- 
ing coubidered  the  work  of  mere  memory,  and  not  an  exercise  of  the 
understanding. 

BT.  mark's  OOUiBGBi  AT  ORAND  RAFIDB. 

This  institution  had  but  recently  been  organised,  but  had  already 

in  attendance  160  students.    It  had  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  tha 

teit  books  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instroc* 

tion.    The  trustees  say : 

The  prospect  of  an  increase  of  students  is  encouraging.  Owing 
to  the  very  recent  establishment  of  the  institution,  a  foil  body  oi 
prof^'Rsors  had  not  been  secured;  additions  will  be  nmde  as  toon  ts- 
practicable. 
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The  foregoing  dketohes  derelop^  an  racrenring  field  of  naeMneie,  in 
this  class  of  institutions,  and  also  the  fact,  that  an  increasing  in- 
terest is  felt  among  the  people^  to  extend  to  them  a  larger  share  of 
patronage.  Although  reports  were  not  received  as  the  law  reqaiied, 
firom  all  that  bad  been  incorporated,  jet  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  ser- 
enJ  of  (hem,  departments  have  been  organised  for  the  preparatiois 
smd  instruction  of  young  men  and  ladies,  as  teachers  of  die  primary 
Bcliools,  and  others  have  been  fitted  for  the  University. 

They  reoeive  no  pecuniary  support  from  the  State,  and  are  tho 

result  of  the  enterprise  of  individuals  and  communities  in  the  sevend 

portions  of  the  State,  where  they  are  located.    The  Legislature  has 

gnuated  acts  of  incorporation*  and  bestowed  upon  several,  the  power 

of  conferring  degrees.    It  is  in  the  natural  course  and  order  of  things^ 

that  these  institutions  will  continue  Co  grow  up  and  increase  in  nun^ 

ber  end  in  influenoe.    They  are  not  deemed  in  any  wise,  as  instit** 

tioDS  antagonistical  to  the  system  established  by  the  State,  nor  do  they 

desire  to  become  so.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  important 

end  praise-worthy  auxiliaries  to  the  great  cause  of  education.    They 

form  a  part  of  our  system  of  publio  msTRucriOK,  though  receiving 

no  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  State.     Their  progress  and  prosperity 

is  none  the  less  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  friends  of  education, 

and  should  be  of  watchful  and  fostering  care  on  the  part  of  every 

officer  whose  fortune  it  may  be  to  be  placed  by  the  people  at  the 

head  oC  the  systenL 

JRXE  SCHOOLS  OF  DXTROIT  GTrV. 

The  board  of  education  reported  nineteen  schools  in  operation, 
and  one  indored  school.  The  highest  quarterly  returns  of  scholars 
daring  the  past  year  was  2,S34,  being  an  increase  of  201  over  the 
highest  quarterly  return  of  1848,  and  being  an  average  of  lit 
aeholars  for  each  school  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  4,000  scholars  had  attended  the  schools,  being  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  the  shildren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen.  The 
total  expenditures,  including  permanent  improvements  was|9,#ld.71. 
The  total  receipts,  •9,014.34. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  SuPBaiirrsNDBNT  reported,  in  relation  to  primary  schools,  thai 
the  success  of  the  system  adopted  in  Michigan,  had  met,  and  in- 
deed exceeded^  the  most  sangume  expectations.    The  changes  which 
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from  time  to  time  had  been  engrafted  upon  it,  as  its  deCMls  wen 
developed  bj  trial  and  experience,  had,  as  a  general  mle  operated 
saocessfully,  and  tended  to  give  greater  perfection  to  the  system  in 
all  its  departments.  To  render  it,  if  possible,  still  more  perfect^  bbA 
to  give  it  (nil  adaptation  to  the  situation  and  wdnts  of  our  people^  is 
Ihe  chief  duty  of  this  department.  With  this  view,  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  heretofore  made,  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  en- 
STsfted  radical  alterations  in  the  system  of  reporting  to  this  oBee. 
In  almost  all  other  respects,  with  comparatively  few  exoeptioos,  the 
school  law  was  operating  sadsfactorily  and  successfully.  But  in  thb 
respect  there  appeared  to  be  a  necessity  for  amendment  Prenons 
to  the  present  year,  directors  of  districts  made  Iheir  reports  to  tlte 
Ward  of  school  inspectors — the  inspectors  to  the  clerks  of  the  aer- 
era]  counties;  each  of  whom  prepared  abstracts,  which  latter  were 
forwarded  to  this  office.  The  reason  for  the  change  was  founded 
upon  facts,  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  repOTts  of  scho(d  in- 
spectors, on  file  in  the  oflBce  of  the  clerks,  that  an  erroneous  and  ua- 
just  distribution  of  the  public  moneys  was  annually  taking  place, 
from  the  wrongful  action  of  fractional  districts  in  m«kinff  their  re- 
-porta  To  correct  the  evil,  it  was  deemed  essential  thai  ue  nfoiti 
of  the  inspectors  should  come  nnder  the  direct  and  personal  inspec- 
fion  of  the  Superintendent  The  useful  results  anticipated  in  this 
respect  have  not  been  fully  attained,  as  yet,  for  two  reasona:  firstly. 
because  the  school  officers  in  ail  sections  have  not  fully  described 
the  fractional  districts;  and  secondly,  because  sufficient  time  haa  not 
yet  been  afforded  since  their  reception,  to  make  a  complete  and  foU 
examination. 

The  result,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  aoeomplished  in  the  mode 
fugig^ted,  when  accurate  and  full  descriptions  c^  these  districts  are 
obtained. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  reports  of  inspectors,  which  for  the 
first  time  have  come  into  this  office  since  November  last,  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  for  other  important  reasons,  the  chan^  will  re- 
sult in  benefit  The  inaccurate  and  loose  manner  in  which  the  re- 
ports of  directors,  especially,  have  been  hitherto  made,  has  been  the 
esttse  of  much  complaint,  tK>th  on  the  part  of  school  inspectors  and 
Ibniier  incumbents  of  this  office.  In  turn,  the  reports  of  inspeetoit 
bave  been  imperfect,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  reports  of 
county  clerks  defective.  For  this  reason  no  certainty  or  accuracy 
kas  been  or  could  be  arrived  at,  and  no  data  of  a  perfectly  rsfiable 
oharacter,  upon  which  to  base  conclnsions  in  relation  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  or  upon  which  practical  calculations  oonld  be 
made.  In  addition  to  this,  an  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ae  biknk  forms  are  filled  up  by  the  proper  officers,  lead^  to  the  de- 
tection and  correction  of  error,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  forms  ^ 
this  office.  It  is  readily  perceived  that  while  this  office  was  furoiabed 
with  nothing  but  the  abstract  of  the  county  clerks,  no  iospeetioo  of 
the  manner  in  which  local  officers  made  up  their  reports  coald  be 
bad,  without  an  examination  <rf  the  reports  in  the  vanoos  oflioaa  of 
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tke  ^krks,  or  th^  traMmiition  by  them  of  copies,  which  could  noi 
be  practicable,  or  acoompliahed  without  great  loaa  of  time  to  the 
office  or  great  labor  to  the  derka,  and  ezpeose  to  the  people.  To 
giro  perfection  to  the  system  now  adopted,  it  seems  to  oe  only  nee* 
ewary  to  revise  thoro«ghly,  and  tmplify  the  blank  forms. 

With  the  improvements  that  have  been  indicated,  the  school  law 
as  the  main,  will,  it  is  thought,  continue  to  operate  successfully,  with* 
e«t  material  amendment.  While  complaint  is  made  by  some,  ia 
reladon  to  the  operation  of  certain  minor  provisions  and  details,  there 
is  no  |>art  of  the  law  which  seems  to  meet  with  any  seneral  dissp» 
probation.  The  law  anthoriaiog  the  voUnj^  of  a  rax  of  (1  per  scholar, 
m  many  respects  woiira  unequally;  but  it  is  not  believed  to  be  so 
objectionable  as  to  require  repeal  at  the  present  time.  The  variety 
of  constructions  which  are  frequently  given  to  sections  of  the 
oebool  law,  and  the  constant  demand  upon  the  office  for  its  opioionflt 
wiU  he  materially  relieved  by  their  publication.  And  as  the  demand 
lor  copies  of  the  school  laws  with  notes  and  forms,  is  becoming  im? 
perative,  and  the  school  laws  having  been  materially  amended  during 
the  last  year,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  new  editiM 
•beuld  be  printed  as  soon  a&r  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  as 
practicable. 

The  object  of  this  delay  would  be  to  include  such  alterations  as 
tbe  Legislature  may  see  fit  to  make  at  the  present  session,  or  which 
Hie  people  shall  demand  at  their  hands.  Fortunately,  the  adoption 
of  toe  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  "  that  the  Legislature  shsU* 
within  five  years,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary 
ackools,  wherebj  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition^ 
at  ieast  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district,"  will  not 
lequire  any  general  revision  of  the  present  school  law.  The  princi- 
ple of  free  schools  has  been  adoptea  by  the  voice  of  a  large  maior- 
ity  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  affording  renewed  evidence  of  their 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  their  willingness  under  any  cir- 
oomstances  to  contribute  in  the  freebt  manner,  to  the  education  of  all 
Ae  youth  of  our  State.  This  principle,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  ia  i^ 
filled  in  the  constitution  to  our  own  systemf  requires  no  argument 
The  trouble  elsewhere,  has  been  in  getting  at  the  detail  oi  a  law 
which  will  operate  equally  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The 
veports  required  by  the  law,  which  are  essential  to  base  our  eatknatea 
vipon,  the  provision  especially  which  relates  to  the  annual  levy  of 
one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation,  for  the  increase  of  libiartes 
and  the  support  of  schooler  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  and  certaia 
to  ascertain  correctly  the  total  cost  of  tuition  in  our  schools. 

As  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  to 
4ie  House  of  Representatives  of  last  winter,  the  mill  tax  fertile  year 
preceding,  ahoold  have  produced  the  sum  of  $29,908  76,  while  tins 
returns  show  an  aggregate  of  #17,530  12.  The  tax  of  one  dollar 
per  scholar,  which  is  believed  to  be  very  generally  voted,  is  not  re- 
tsmed  by  many  distnels.  For  this  reason,  we  can  but  approximate 
to  what  is  the  actusl  coat  of  tuition.    The  amoont  of  miU  tax  re* 
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ported  this  year  it  bat  a  trifle  over  the  amonnt  r«>ported  lasi  jetr, 
Deing  C 1 7,957  80.  The  nearest  estimate  that  can  be  made  under 
a}l  circumstances,  will  not  vary  the  total  cost  of  tuition  very  far  iratn 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  House  committee  last  year,  via:  $80,- 
000.  The  true  amount  doubtless  exceeds  this  aum.  But  ne  difficolty 
need  arise  from  this  cause  at  the  present  time.  Th<*  most  desirabJe 
and  practicable  method  of  adapting  the  law  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution  is  by  a  simple  increase  of  the  mill  tax.  This  tax 
might  be  incrpasod  to  two  mills  daring  the  present  session,  and  thus 
during  the  first  two  years  we  should  approximate  gradually  towards 
the  complete  and  full  requirement  of  tne  constitution  for  freeschook 
The  transition  from  the  present  system  would  be  accompanied  with 
no  confusion,  while  with  more  reliable  data  accumulated  hereafter, 
there  would  eventually  be  no  difficulty  in  airivinff  at  the  actual 
amount  required  to  support  the  schools  free  for  tuition  for  three 
ttiontha  in  each  year.  It  is  respectfully  sugsested,  therefore,  if  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  legislate  in  relation  to  the  subject,  during  this 
session,  that  the  one  mill  tax  now  required  by  law  be  increased  to 
two  mills. 

If  we  secure  this,  it  will  be  an  fdvsnoe  safely  msde  towards  the 
system  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  thai 
in  legislating  upon  the  subject,  caution  and  safety  in  our  actioD  is 
hr  more  desirable  than  a  mere  advancement  without  a  full  under- 
standing  of  the  probable  effects  of  a  change  in  the  system,  upon  all 
the  interests  with  which  it  is  connected.  When  this  is  secured  and  ihe 
law,  as  changed,  is  in  successful  operation,  the  only  remaining  evil 
of  which  complaint  may  be  justly  made,  and  which  arises  in'pait 
firom  the  great  and  wide  spread  irregtdarity  in  attendance  upon  oar 
primary  schools,  should  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  basts  of  sp- 
portionment.  An  alteration  in  this  respect,  would  be  of  great  sod 
immediate  benefit  (o  all  our  schools  and  to  the  system  itself.  It  it 
therefore  suggested,  as  the  result  of  investigation  and  much  reflec- 
tion, that  the  apportionment  of  public  moneys  thail  ereniuaUjf  be  ba$ti 
rthe  actual  oUendance  of  acnolart.  This  will  render  it  necessary 
teachers  should  make  returns  relative  to  the  subject  m  some 
proper  way,  and  through  some  proper  channel. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  reflected  upon  the  subjeoti 
that  a  distribution  baaed  upon  the  number  of  children  rewimpm  the 
district  merely,  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  particular  or  sound  rea- 
son. The  principle  of  apportioning  upon  the  number  and  according 
to  the  actual  attendance,  is  evidently  more  just  in  itself,  and  the  ob* 
ject  to  be  secured  by  it  apparent. 

The  number  of  children  to  whom  the  public  money  is  now  appo^ 
tioned  upon  the  banis  of  a  mere  residence  in  districts  where  schoola 
have  been  taught  for  three  months,  is  186,234.  The  number  aeta- 
ally  in  attendance  upon  all  the  schools  is  less  than  this  by  2t,756. 
A  portion,  doubtless,  attend  private  and  select  schools.  One  efied  of 
the  change  suggested  would  be,  to  induce  Uia  attendance  of  these  at 
the  primary  schools.     It  is  an  important  object  of  aceompUshaenl 
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thit  the  lafge  number  of  children  ia  our  State,  who  are  not  attending 
lebool,  and  who  are  growing  np  without  the  adrantagea  which  edu- 
cition  affords,  and  who  must  eventoally,  if  thej  continue  to  grow  up 
io  ignorance,  add  to  the  common  stock  of  vice  and  crime,  and  beconae 
a  burden  to  the  public,  should  be  in  some  manner  brouffht  witbia 
tbe  refitting  and  moraJiiing  influences  of  early  education.  No  greater 
•timnlus  could  be  given  among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  State 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  than  to  make  the  apportionment  m  the 
Bsaoer  suggested,  ouch  a  system  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
tfort,  by  seenrine  a  general  and  regular  attendance;  and  no  objeol 
eonld  be  better  adapted  to  secure  the  highest  and  most  desirable  re- 
snks  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  suggestions  thus  advanced*  constitute  all  of  the  most  impor* 
Cant  wfaichare  thought  proper,  under  the  law  requiring  a  report  mm 
Qua  office,  to  present  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  teachers'  Institutes  are  the  means  of  doing 
much  ffqodp  and  of  eliciung  much  interest  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
edoeation. 

Without  some  aid  on  the  part  of  the  State  they  cannot  be  made 
la  efficient  as  might  be  desirable.  With  some  legislative  aid  they 
voild,  beyond  question,  be  the  means  of  advancing  greatly  the  in< 
terests  of  education.  The  direction  of  these  institutes  might  be 
pnferlv  submitted  to  the  charge  of  the  principal  of  the  State  nor- 
nal  achool.  The  board  of  education,  if  the  means  at  tbeir  disposal 
v91  permit,  have  in  view  the  early  appointment  of  this  officer,  who 
night  well  be  employed  in  holding  a  series  of  insUtutes  in  various 
patta  of  the  State,  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  people,  and  ez- 
aitiog  public  interest  in  the  normal  school,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
ia  reaoiness  for  pupils  by  the  first  of  March,  1862. 

STATISnOAU 

The  whole  number  of  districts  reported,  during  the  last  year,  ia 
^097,  being  an  increase  of  37  over  last  year.  The  whole  number 
iroai  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  2,525. 

The  number  x)f  children  reported  in  each  township  between  the 
iges  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  residing  in  districts  where  a  school 
has  been  tsught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  three  months,  is  132,23^ 
beioff  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  last  year  of  7,01 6.- 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  in  all  the  schools  is  110,- 
47d,  being  an  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year  of  7,607  schol- 
an. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  male  teach- 
•n,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  teachers. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers, , M76 

"  *«        female      "      - 2.612 

The  amount  of  money  reported  as  received  from  township  trea- 
"^ta  and  apportioned  by  township  clerks,  is  #1,628  70.  'J  he. 
'BKNuit  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  all  the  townships  during  the  last 
aehool  fear,  was  tdl,392  44»  bemg  an  increase  of  $7,687  45  over 
l^year. 
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The  amount  paid  on  rate  bills  foi-teaoben'  wages,  t82,dt8  75, 
beiBflr  an  increase  of  92,600  87  orer  the  precedini^  year. 

There  has  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of  porohaaine,  leasing, 
repairing  and  building  school  houses,  $46,797  00,  whieh  m  lees  than 
^e  sum  reported  last  year. 

The  amount  of  mill  tax  assessed  by  supervisors,  as  reported, 
amounts  to  §17,957  SO,  about  the  same  aa  last  year,  and  the  rstnns 
eyidently  imperfect. 

The  uumMr  of  children  attending  private  schools  is  yearly  dinm- 
ishing,  but  slowly.  They  amount,  according  to  the  last  returns,  to 
4,066  scholars. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  township  libraries  have  increased 
over  last  year,  16>946  volumes,  the  whole  number  reported  being 
84,823. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  scholars  and  the  amoant 
apportioned  for  the  last  six  years,  from  the  income  of  the  primaiy 
school  fund: 

YMTf.  Ocholan,  Am't  apporiioBcd.  Am*!  per  SsWtf. 

184e» 97,006 #22,118  00 28  centa 

1847 97,258 27,925  72 81     •• 

1848 108,130 32,605  20 30     " 

1849 112,272 89,057  67 33    *' 

1850 126,866 42,794  44 34     " 

1851 132,234 44,458  56 34     " 

In  concluding  the  report  for  the  year,  it  was  observed  that: 

It  is  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  publish  in  fall|  sU 
the  decisions  whieh  have  been  made,  under  the  operation  of  our 
school  laws,  affording  as  they  will  to  the  various  officers,  greater  &- 
oility  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  As  the 
annual  report  from  this  office  does  not  go  by  law  to  the  school  offi- 
cers, such  decisions  may,  with  greater  usefulness,  be  embraced  in 
the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  iv- 

SublUh  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people.  As  this  cannot  be 
one  until  the  present  Legislature  shall  have  determined  what  amesd- 
ments,  if  any,  they  will  incorporate  in  it,  or  what  additions  will  be 
required  to  the  present  law,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  tbenext 
annual  report  from  this  office  be  included  in  the  pamphlet  edition  of 
the  laws,  and  be  distributi'd  to  the  districts  at  as  earlj  a  period  as 
practicable.  Although  this  will  delay  the  re-pubhcatioD  of  the 
school  laws,  it  will  nevertheless  afford  the  best  facility  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  valuable  statistical  and  other  information,  now  greatly  re- 
quired by  all  who  are  connected  with  our  system  of  primwj  school 
education.  In  such  document,  for  the  better  information  of  the 
publie,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  should  also  b^  included  the  laws 


md  roles  relating  to  the  UniTersity,  with  more  fall  ioformitioQ  con* 
nected  with  all  our  iDstitutions  of  learning,  both  academical  and 
primary.  In  this  way  information  will  become  general  among  oar 
own  citizens,  and  the  people  of  other  States  will  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge of  onr  system  of  pubuc  meTBUoriON,  which  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  its  advantage^  and  realise  the  extent  of  edneational 
achievement  which  the  people  of  Michigan  are  destined  to  attain. 

LBOISLATIOK. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of  Regents,  approved 
^arch  10,  1S51.  Also,  an  act  approved  March  28,  providing  that 
all  former  purchasers  of  University  and  school  lands,  who  had  an- 
nually paid  their  interest,  but  failed  to  pay  26  per  cent,  on  the  prin- 
cipal, might  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  1652,  par 
to  the  State  Treasurer  an  amount  which,  together  with  the  sums  al- 
ready paid,  will  make  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  purchase. 

By  act  No.  74,  an  amendment  was  incorporated  into  section  74  of 
the  school  law.  (see  school  law.)  An  act  was  passed  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  and  repealing  chapter  50  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  1846;  also  an  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
Be^nt  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  one  mill  tax  was  raised  to  two 
mills.  An  act  wa»  also  passed  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
University,  and  chapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1 846  repealed. 
An  act  relating  to  the  State  library,  was  approved  April  8,  1851, 
appropriating  the  State  library  room  to  the  use  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, for  his  office,  and  requiring  the  State  Librarian  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties  connected  therewith. 

At  the  extra  session,  an  act  was  passed,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  send  one  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent to  each  school  district,  one  to  each  township,  one  to  each  county 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  ten  to  each  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the 
State  library,  five  hundred  for  binding,  and  one  hundred  for  the. use 
of  the  Superintendent.  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  meteorological  instruments,  which  have  been  purchased. 
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SKETCH 

or  TBI  PUBLIC  6GH00L8  OF  THX  CITY  OF  OBTftOXT. 

OmcK  Board  or  Education  of  Crrr  of  Dsthoit,  > 

l>0lroU,  Odober  25.  1851.  S 

Hon.  Fbakois  W.  Shxabman» 

Superinlendent  of  PuUie  JhUmdum: 

DxAR  SiE — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  famish  some  UetM 
relative  to  the  rise,  growth  and  present  condition  of  the  Free  Schools 
of  Detroiti  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  the  following  sketch,  which  is  ne> 
eessarilj  general  in  its  character,  and  only  regret  my  want  of  time  to 
respond  more  fully  upon  the  various  topics  in  reference  to  which  yo« 
bquire: 

The  cause  of  Popular  Education  in  Detroit,  has  progressed  slowly 
for  a  City  that  dates  so  far  back  towards  the  days  of  those  noble 
Pilgrims,  who,  in  their  very  first  legislation,  made  sure  provision  for 
both  the  Free  and  Grammar  School,  by  requiring  every  township  of  a 
certain  number  of  householders,  to  build  up  these  wells  of  learning 
in  their  midst.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  blessed  not  the  found- 
ations of  the  city  of  the  Straits.  They  were  laid  as  early  as  1701, 
but  by  very  different  hands  from  those  which  built  upon  the  rock  of 
Plymouth;  and  while  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  with  us 
this  great  cause  is  yet  in  its  infimcy,  we  nevertheless  claim  it  to  be. 
an  infancy  which  already  foretokens  a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood, 
Detroit,  during  the  last  four  yearsi  has  been  putting  on  the  garments 
of  a  great  Metropolis,  and  occupying  as  she  does  that  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  a  reservoir  of  the  great  tide  of  population  and  trade  now  roll- 
ing in  upon  her  from  the  east,  and  the  mouth-piece  of  the  broad  snd 
fertile  valleys  that  lie  far  behind  her,  and  penetrate  into  the  most  re- 
mote regions  of  the  west,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  day  is  quite 
at  hand  when  she  must  wield  an  influence  more  potent  in  its  extent 
than  any  other  city  west  of  New  York.  How  much  depends  upon 
ihe  friends  of  popular  education,  in  order  to  render  that  influence  po- 
tent for  good  rather  than  evil,  is  already  well  known  to  yourself,  and 
I  trust  appropriately  felt  by  all  those  among  us  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  their  city  at  heart. 

Previous  to  the  year  1841,  no  such  thing  as  a  Free  School  was 
known  in  the  city  of  Detroit^  and  the  interests  of  general  education 
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•OBaequentiy  laB^ithed  to  soch  a  degree,  that  ihe  benevolent  attan- 
lioB  of  a  few  geaUemen,  intereeted  in  the  subject^  watt  at  length  exoi- 
tod  to  nfonn  and  eheck  the  evils  which  were  rapidly  springing  out 
of  tbifl  nnfortonate  state  of  things.  Foremost  among  them»  and  the 
imi  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  was  our  maeh  beloved  fellow 
oiliaent  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  long  known  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  every  interest  connected  with  this  important  subject,  and 
widely  esteemed  thronghout  our  State,  for  his  arduous  labors  in  aid- 
iii^  to  organize  and  perfect  our  State  University;  and  associated  with 
kioa  was  a  no  less  devoted  friend  to  eduostion  in  our  State,  Samuel 
Baratow,  Esq.,  who  for  many  successive  years  continued  to  act  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  of  education»  and  still  remains  its 
moat  active  and  efficient  member,  and  one  to  whom  the  city  of  De- 
troit must  forever  remain  indebted  for  his  generous  and  tireless  de- 
votion to  this  important  interest  While  acting  as  Mayor  of  the  City, 
daring  the  year  184 1 ,  Dr.  Pitcher  called  the  attention  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  great  need  of  coounon 
sehoola  among  us,  and  succeeded  in  obtaming  some  statistics  on  the 
•abject  which  exhibited  the  condition  of  the  community  at  that  time 
IB  its  connection  with  education.  From  these  statistics  disclosed  at 
016  time,  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  in  the  City  twenty*seven 
Knglbh  schotols,  one  French  and  one  Germsn  school,  but  all  of  them 
axoeedingly  limited  in  numbers,  and  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
achoobi  except  the  one  connected  with  St  Ann's  (Catholic)  Church, 
which  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  Catholic  Families  then 
resident  in  the  city.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
npon  these  20  schools  at  this  time,  was  700,  and  this  in  a  city  with 
a  population  of  between  9  and  10,000  inhabitants ! ! 

The  average  cost  of  tuition,  as  then  estimated,  was  seventeen  doUare 
per  fear  for  every  scholar.  It  was  likewise  ascertained  that  there 
were  more  than  2,000  children  of  the  proper  school  sge,  within  the 
then  limits  of  the  ctty»  all  of  whom^  excepting  the  the  seven  hundred 
above  referred  to^  were  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  whatever, 
while  they  were  daily  ripening  into  full  grown  citisenshipi  and  hasten- 
kg  to  take  their  places  as  Parents  and  Guardians  m  the  community* 

Speedy  measures  were  then  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  above  re- 
hmi.  tOt  in  connection  with  others  who  came  forward  as  fellow  la- 
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hcmnm  this  good  work,  and  by  hiring  Taeant  rooms  and  teoaiiog 
teaehers,  upwards  of  seven  schools  were  soon  opened  in  diflmnt 
parts  of  the  city,  and  earnest  efforts  made  to  persuade  Tariovs  fiuni> 
lies  whose  children  were  then  roaming  the  street,  to  send  (hem  to 
the  daily  schools  thus  established.  Tet  so  great  was  the  apalhy  ud 
indifference  felt  by  many  on  the  subject,  that  when  schools  were 
thrown  open  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  at  no  cost  to  then* 
selves,  it  still  required  the  continued  personal  and  individual  eflbrtof 
diose  interested  to  bring  this  portion  of  the  community  to  see  die 
great  advantages  they  were  able  to  derive  for  their  fiimilies  from  the 
common  schools. 

Much  difficulty,  and  embarrassment  too,  was  felt  from  a  certain 
other  portion  of  our  citizens,  who,  partially  from  a  fear  of  increased 
taxation  likely  to  result,  in  their  opinion,  from  incompetency  in  the 
management  of  the  schools,  or  a  reckless  and  extravagant  policy  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  establishing  the  system,  and  also  from 
a  general  want  of  interest  on  the  whole  subject  of  popular  edueatioB^ 
did  not  hesitate  to  array  themselves  in  an  attitude  towards  the  new 
enterprise  which  savored  much  more  of  hostility  than  good  will.  TUi 
feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  older  setden^ 
(although  there  were  not  wanting  many  honorable  and  distinguiihed 
exceptions  among  them  who  approved  and  smiled  encouragingly  on 
the  project,)  and  so  fettered  snd  embarrassed  the  woric  at  its  very 
commencement,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  for  some 
time,  whether  it  was  destined  to  succeed  or  to  be  crushed  in  the  bad. 
The  friends  of  the  system,  however,  still  persevered  In  their  laudable 
undertaking,  and  though  often  dbcouraged  at  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  called  to  contend,  never  once  thongbt 
of  abandoning  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  they  had  engaged. 
Through  their  instrumentality  an  application  was  made  to  the  next 
succeeding  Legislature,  for  an  act  of  mcorporation,  which  was  sub- 
sequently passed,  and  approved  on  the  17th  of  February,  184t. 

This  act  incorporated  the  various  schools  oi  the  city,  whicb  had 
just  been  established,  into  one  district,  under  the  style  of  <'  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,"  and  which  is  composed 
of  two  school  inspectors  from  every  ward  in  the  city.  Its  officers 
consist  of  a  President^  Treasurer,  and  Secretary^  who  are  annual^ 


ohosea  by  die  new  board,  ai  their  irsl  meettog.  By  the  previalow 
of  this  act  also,  the  cmnmon  oomicil  are  anthoriied  oote  m  eaeh 
year,  to  aaaeae  and  levy  a  tax  en  all  the  real  and  penonal  property 
in  the  eit} ,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  erery  child  between 
the  ages  of  fonr  and  eighteen  yeersi  aecording  to  the  last  censns  ta« 
hen  and  oo  file  in  the  Secretary's  ofiee.  By  the  same  law,  a  farther 
aaiessment  of  two  hundred  doliars  per  annum,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sehool  libraryt  is  allowed,  and  generally  collected.  Subsequent  leg* 
islation  anthwiaed  the  TOting  of  a  special  tax  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  city,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  wh^neTCf 
the  same  ahould  be  required,  for  the  erection  of  school  butldinga, 
sad  this  extra  tax  has  been  asked  and  granted  m  but  two  instances^ 
once  the  organisation  of  the  schools. 

This  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  between  fonr  and 
eighteen,  granted  by  the  city,  together  with  the  proportion  of  moa- 
eys  reoeiired  each  year  from  the  State  sehool  fund,  (and  which  forthia 
last  two  or  three  years  hss  barely  exceeded  two  thousand  dollars,) 
constitutes  and  comprises  the  only  fund  which  supports  the  Tarioua 
schools  of  our  city. 

The  board  now  have  twdniytwo  schools  in  active  operation,  withr 
B  the  limits  of  the  city,  in  which  number  is  included  one  school  ej&> 
dusively  appropriated  to  colored  children,  and  their  total  annual  ex* 
penditure  in  the  support  of  these  schools  is  about  eight  thousand 
dollsrs,  of  which  sum  more  than  six  thousand  are  absorbed  by  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

About  three  years  after  the  schools  were  fairly  started,  and  just 
as  ibey  commenced  taking  form  and  shape,  the  board  were  called  to* 
encounter  a  storm  which  came  very  near  wrecking  the  whole  sys* 
tern,  and  which,  but  for  the  prudent  and  temperate  mfsnagcment  of 
ftose  then  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  schools,  must  necessa-^ 
ifly  have  resulted  most  disastrously  to  the  permanent  educatiena) 
mterests  of  our  city.  I  refer  to  our  first  encounter  with  that  per* 
plexing,  yet  all  important  subject,  the  proper  introduction  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  public  schools.  In  a  community  as  largely  Catholic  an 
was  the  city  of  Detroit  at  that  time,  it  may  be  supposed  Aat  the  op* 
position  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible,  0$  a  text  book,  in  the  pubHe 
tehodls,  would  be  v^orously  and  eaneetly  contested,  end  it  was  so 
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^OBtitted  during  ft  period  of  ter^iml  mcntkt.  The  ackoolft  being  then 
tt  their  infincy,  and  the  storm  breaking  npon  them  before  they  were 
Wriy  rooted,  inrolred  them  in  a  peril  from  which  it  aeemed  at  one 
time  almost  impoaeible  sacoesefallj  to  extricate  them.  The  religioai 
feeling  of  the  citisena  was  thoronghly  aronsed  in  reference  to  the 
OMitter,  and  the  lines  openlj  drawn  between  Protestenta  and  Calho- 
lies.  Petitions  with  innumerable  namea  poured  in  upon  the  boaid» 
some  asking  positirelj  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  as  a  text 
book  in  ihe  schools,  and  others  soliciting  the  very  contrary,  and  in^ 
•bting  upon  its  total  exclusion,  do  high  did  the  excitement  rise 
that  many  cititens  on  both  sides  of  ihe  question  did  not  hesicate 
openly  to  declare^  that  unless  their  particular  news  were  cairied  out 
in  this  matter,  they  would  gladly  see  (he  entire  school  system  hny- 
ken  up  and  swept  away  from  our  city.  Alter  this  intemperate  aeal 
of  many  had  in  a  measure  abated,  the  board  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
eiiarge  of  their  duty  by  calmly  acting  on  the  question;  and  about 
ihe  third  of  February,  1845,  peacably  settled  the  whole  diffioully* 
by  the  adi^tion  of  the  two  following  resolutions,  rix: 

**Be9olved,  That  it  is  the  (pinion  of  this  board  that  there  is  nod&* 
tag  in  their  rules  and  bye-laws  at  all  conflicting  with  the  right  of  any 
ieacher  in  the  employment  of  this  board,  to  open  his  or  her  school 
by  reading  without  note  or  comment,  from  any  version  of  the  Btbfe 
4hey  may  choose,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

**Be$dv$d,  That  any  teacher  who  shall  in  any  way  note,  comment 
or  remark  in  his  or  her  school,  upon  passages  of  Scripture,  shall  be 
nmoHEed  from  his  or  her  school,  upon  the  proof  thereof  being  made 
to  the  committee  of  his  or  her  school— the  decision  of  said  oommit- 
lee  being  subjecti  however,  to  review  by  the  board." 

Thus  was  this  threatening  peril  avoided,  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
lUly  preserved  in  the  schools,  and  the  schod  system  itself  saved 
Aom  the  ruin  which  seemed  at  first  impending  over  it  From 
tihat  time  to  the  present  the  policy  set  forth  m  the  resolutions  has 
been  adhered  to  by  the  board,  and  all  parties  seem  to  have  acquies- 
ced in  it  as  the  most  prudent*  judicbus  and  impartial  mode  of  ad* 
justing  the^liffioulty.  Nor  are  those  now  wanting  among  such  aa  at 
fiiat  occupied  respectively  both  extremes  in  the  controversy,  who 
Jmvo  since  come  frankly  ferward  and  vindicated  the  course  pursued 
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by  Ibe  membeTs  of  tbe  boaid  at  duU  tine,  m  the  wise  and  prapw 
cue;  alihoQgh,  while  sUadiBg  in  the  bteaob,  these  genilenieB  were 
ezpoeed  to  shafts  from  both  sides,  and  were  sustained  only  by  the 
eoobcioiiBBess  of  baring  rightJy  discharged  their  doty,  and  lea?bg 
the  future  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  judgment.  That  future  ia 
ahready  here,  and  their  judgment  stands  approved  by  all  who  have 
tneed  the  history  of  the  schools  from  ibst  day  forward. 

The  twenty-two  schools  now  in  operation  under  the  charge  of  the 
board,  and  already  referred  to^  may  be  thua  classified,  vis:  two  Union 
aehoola,  (the  plan  of  which  will  be  presently  alluded  to,)  one  in  four, 
and  the  other  in  three  separate  departments;  four  middle  school^ 
wider  male  tesehers,  for  schidara  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight* 
een  years;  eleven  primsry  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  achol* 
av«  between  the  agea  of  five  and  ten  years,  and  one  school  for  color* 
•d  persons. 

Our  system  of  organisation  and  discipline  has  grown  up  as  it  weva 
under  our  own  hands,  and  been  adapted  rather  to  our  own  peculiav 
dreumstances  and  exigencies,  thsn  modeled  upon  any  preconceived 
plan  of  those  who  confine  themselvea  to  one  particular  mode  of  con* 
ducting  a  school,  and  who  regard  it  aa  the  one  on/y  method,  rejecting 
every  thing  eke.  We  have  preferred  rather  to  be  0cleeUe  in  our  va- 
rious orgaDizationSy  and  having  first  fully  satisfied  ourselves  aa  to 
the  character  of  our  material,  have  then  proceeded  to  adapt  all  that 
^e  found  excellent  and  suitable  in  the  numerous  and  varied  aystenia 
that  prevail  thronghout  the  country. 

We  are,  however,  exceedingly  desirous  of  perfecting  thioimba^ft 
oor  city,  what  we  style  the  Union  School,  and  which  we  find  to  hoi 
not  only  the  most  beneficial  in  all  respects,  but  the  most  economise! 
also.  Our  poverty  as  a  board,  and  consequently  our  inability  to 
erect  suitable  school  buildings,  delayed  us  a  long  time,  before  Wi^ 
were  enabled  to  take  the  first  step  towards  establishing  such  a  school 
Our  city,  (unlike  the  two  on  either  side  of  us,  Cleveland  and  Chi* 
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esgo,  and  mainly  for  the  reasons  alresdy  stated,)  has  never  erected 
a  nniform  set  of  school  buildings  in  the  different  wards  of  the  eityi 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  to  possess  ourselves  of  buildiotfl 
at  all,  is  by  taking  advantage  of  the  extra  tax  occasionally,  of  tl,600f 
and  adding  to  it  whatever  we  can  manage,  by  the  severest  econonqt* 


io  Mire  from  oar  animal  recdpts,  and  which  you  wiU  readily  see, 
from  what  hts  been  stated,  as  to  the  amoooi  of  oar  receipts  and  ex- 
panditures,  must  be  aecessarily  small. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  education  among  us,  the 
iaine  and  commodious  building  formorly  occupied  as  the  State  Cap- 
itol, in  this  city,  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Las- 
sing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  and  we  wen 
thus  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  Union  school  on 
a  lai^e  aca1e»  which  was  speedily  done.  This  building  now  recttves 
and  shelters  over  five  hundred  children  every  day,  and  aiferds  mors 
comfortable  school  privileges  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  bufl- 
diag  dedicated  to  such  purposes  in  the  Union. .  Although  now  ap- 
fwopriaied  to  much  more  humble  pursuits  than  formerly,  when  its 
halls  were  used  as  the  theatre  of  Stste  legislation,  yet  we  coofideiii- 
ly  hope  that  the  State  is  deriving  much  more  good  from  the  wock 
MOW  accomplishing  within  its  walls,  than  from  that  which  was  wont 
lo  be  enacted  there  in  earlier  daya  If  no  laws  are  now  formally 
framed  there,  the  future  law-makers  of  the  State  are  being  made 
there  daily,  and  it  is  h<^ed  they  will  be  fully  qualified  for  theur  woik 
when  the  time  of  their  labor  arrives. 

The  plan  of  the  Union  school,  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  ednca- 
tbn,  is  briefly  as  follows:  in  the  basement  of  the  buildmg  is  an  in- 
fiuit  school,  where  the  children  are  fomiliarized  with  their  alphabet 
and  taught  to  spell.  They  are  then  elevated  to  the  primary  depart 
ment,  where  they  are  still  further  instructed  in  the  same  studies,  and 
alio  b  the  muhiplication  table,  and  somewhat  in  geography.  They 
aext  pass  into  the  lower  or  middle  department,  where  the  circle  of 
itndy  is  enlarged,  and  they  commence  then*  work  upon  the  text 
books,  snd  are  taught  especially  in  Golbum's  mental  aridimetie, 
which  has  long  been  regarded  with  usasanae^vnifiofiinour  schools. 
The  drill  in  this  work  is  made  very  complete  and  thorough,  and  the 
pvpO  is  not  permitted  to  abandon  it  until  he  has  mastered  it  all,  horn 
cover  to  cover.  Having  here  qualified  themaelves  for  the  upper  or 
higher  department,  they  are  then  transferred  to  the  care  of  teachers, 
who  conduct  them  through  all  the  higher  branches  of  study,  and 
with  whom  they  complete  their  course.  These  studies  embrace  the 
finished  a^le  of  reading  and  writmg,  gnunmar,  geography, 
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hkknrj^  botk  anflieiit  and  modern,  higher  ariliunetio,  algebra,  geoM- 
«lry»  natural  and  nental  philosophy,  aaferonomy,  compoakion,  eloen* 
Hoot  book  keepings  aurreyiDg,  mnab,  4c.  &c.  The  very  higfaeel 
aMainment  m  all  these  aftadiea  is  here  reaehed,  and  the  most  diffieuK 
and  abatroae  mathematieal  and  geometrical  problems,  as  aho  the 
working  out  of  eclipses  may  be  seen  in  diagrams,  as  the  work  of 
A*  schokn,  at  erery  pnblic  examination. 

Xhe  admission  of  soholars  into  these  Tarions  departments  is  sooght 
to  be  legalafted*  aa  fiur  as  possible,  by  age,  although  it  is  fbvnd  that 
tkeir  reqpeettre  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  the  stadias  pra> 
aaribed*  is  the  safer  and  peihaps  the  better  nile  by  which  to  adTssMO 
^hem  in  their  coarse. 

The  primary  departmeata  are  under  the  care  of  female  teachem 
esEelnaiyely,  and  the  middle  and  upper  departments  are  under  the 
oqnjoint  care  of  both  a  male  and  female  teacher.  Both  sexes  attend 
to  the  same  studiesi  and  are  instracted  in  the  elasses,  except  as  per- 
tiaiiB  of  them  aire  occasionally  withdrawn  under  the  charge  of  the 
feinale  teacher  into  the  recitation  rooms  attached  to  the  middle  and 
wpper  departments;  and  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  the  male  teanher 
of  the  upper  department  exercises  fedl  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  his 
crwn»  bat  likewise  over  all  the  inferior  schools  in  his  building. 

In  this  progressive  method  under  competent  teachers,  we  find  oar 
ashalars  stmigthen  with  wetj  onward  step,  and  by  the  time  they 
kave  completed  the  whole  course  of  the  upper  and  final  department, 
Aey  are  generally  abmadandy  qualified  for  any  responsible  position 
jnlife^  either  as  machinists^  surveyors,  or  mercantile  clerks,  aeoarding 
as  their  tastes  may  have  most  mclined  or  regulated  their  atndiea. 
*^  flmfia  Unis /**  ham  been  the  priacipfe  upon  which  we  have  songht 
to.proeeed  in  canying  ont  oar  system,  and  by  thoroitffh  driU  in  each 
pafftioaiar  etedy,  from  the  commencement,  (although  attended  at  fimt 
with  some  delay,)  we  find  the  scholar  advances  much  more  rapidBy 
and  intelligently  in  the  higher  branches,  than  where  he  is  hurried 
nleBganperfioially,  and  with  much  more  apparent  rapidity  througk 
Ibb  prelimiaary  studies.  The  latter  oonrae  never  can  make  a  goad 
aeholaf ,  the  fenner  invariably  wiH 

At  present  we  have  but  two  laige  Union  scheob  eondneted  on  this 
ifian;  but  ire  hope  b^Me  three  yean  have  dapsed  to  add  al  least 
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two  more  of  this  kind  to  our  preteni  ntwibert  and  ao  go  on  incKnn 
i^  them  uatti  we  finally  absorb  all  of  the  primary  and  iniddla 
aehook  now  scattered  abroad  Uirongh  the  city  into  Ukiam  adbcwiti 
which  reank  we  regard  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  aneh  a  sya- 
tam  S6  oar  city  needs,  and  as  will  prove  most  adyantageooa  to  ifa 
youth. 

The  study  of  ih^  classics  has  not  yet  been  introduoed  into  theaa 
aobools,  not  from  any  lack  of  a  dne  appreciation  of  their  impotiaiiea 
by  the  board,  but  mainly  because  of  our  limited  meana,  the  pi^escnl 
want  of  legal  authority  so  to  expend  any  portion  of  our  moaeyat 
and  the  overflowing  numbers  of  those  who  demand,  as  of  the  ftrsl 
importance,  a  thorough  education  in  the  English  branches.  Were  il 
within  the  range  of  their  power  and  means,  I  doubt  not  the  boatd 
would  be  glad  to  engraft  upon  their  system  the  grand  peeuUarlfy  of 
the  Parish  schools  in  Scotland,  where  the  teachers  employed  are 
good  claasicai  scholars,  and  impart  instruction  in  the  Isnguagea  ta 
their  pupils,  who  often  time  pasa  from  the  parish  school  to  the  \Jm- 
versity.  It  is  in  fact,  to  this,  more  than  any  other  one  cause,  thai 
Scotland  owes  her  great  superiority  over  England,  and  almoatall 
other  countries,  in  the  great  number  of  her  highly  educated  eona. 
When,  however,  our  means  shall  have  increased  ao  that  we  may  ex> 
pand  as  we  ought,  and  we  are  enabled  to  secure  competent  teaehers 
in  these  studies  also,  our  common  eohoel  system  at  homM  m  Dttnii^ 
we  hesitate  not  in  saying,  will  not  fall  behind  that  of  any  other  in 
Ae  nation.  We  hope  for  the  early  arrival  of  this  day,  and  at  pireaent 
tan  do  nothing  more  than  (aithfully  and  folly  prapsre  the  way  §m 
ita  coming. 

Our  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  second  Monday  after  the  third  Saturday  in  April,  and  closes 
the  fourth  Saturday  in  July.  The  second  term  commences  the  fifth 
Monday  after  the  fourtb  Saturday  in  July,  and  closes  the  Baturd^ 
next  preceding  Christmas,  The  third  term  commences  on  the  fiisl 
Mondsy  after  the  first  day  of  January,  and  closes  the  third  Saturday 
in  April  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  but  one  long  vacationi 
which  is  generally  the  entire  month  of  August,  and  a  week's  vasi^ 
tion  at  the  end  of  both  the  other  two  terms. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise  number^of  scholsrs 
in  daily  attendance  upon  our  public  schools  m  the  course  of  the 
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year;  bat  it  has  been  estimated  by  ths  board  at  4,250  for  the  last 
year,  whieh  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  childrdQ  of  the  ciij 
between  the  ages  of  foar  and  eighteen.  According  to  this  estimate 
the  average  eost  of  ednoating  each  scholar  per  year  under  our  pre- 
sent system,  instead  of  being  swenkm  dMars,  as  was  estimated  be- 
fore the  schools  were  organised,  now  faUa  short  of  two  doUcan^  and 
the  standard  <^  education  is  infinitely  beyond  what  it  was  in  1841. 
When,  too,  we  deduct  irom  this,  one-third  of  the  children  which  are 
not  found,  as  is  above  stated,  on  our  public  school  rolls,  all  such  as 
are  in  attendance  upon  the  numerous  select  schools  throughout  our 
eity,  and  such  as  have  already  passed  into  the  Store  and  Workshop, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  proportion  of  youth  who  are  not  in 
attendance  upon  any  school  at  all  is  exceedingly  small,  and  that  our 
system  enjoys  a  very  large  share  of  public  confidence. 

Public  attention  is  now  much  more  generally  attracted  to  the 
sahools  than  formerly;  and  public  sympathy,  instead  of  being  arrayed 
against  them,  as  was  the  case  at  first,  now  rallies  warmly  around 
them  and  lifts  up  its  voice  in  their  praise.  In  every  humble  dwell- 
ing throughout  our  widely  extended  city,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid 
mansions  of  the  rich,  the  free  schools  have  now  one  or  more  earnest 
and  interested  advocates.  Men  who  were  first  opposed  to  the  whole 
system,  have  been  insensibly  won  over  to  its  support  by  witnessing 
the  additional  lustre  of  character  and  personal  graces  which  their 
Stile  ones  receive  under  their  refining  influence;  and  those  who  at 
the  outset  embarked  with  fear  and  trembling  in  the  support  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  can  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  free  school 
already  established  as  a  permanent  institution  among  us.  Opposition 
has  ceased  its  clamor,  and  confidence  has  bestowed  her  smile  upon 
&e8e  precious  nurseries  of  our  nation's  security;  and  the  man  who 
seelcs  at  this  late  day  to  pluck  them  down  over  our  heads,  must  be 
prepared,  like  Sampson  of  old,  to  perish  in  the  ruin  which  his  own 
hand  hath  wrought. 

I  know  not  whether  the  foregoins:  hurried  and  rather  superficial 
sketch  of  our  educational  interests  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  or 
afford  even  one  partide  of  instruction  to  the  student  who  gleans  in 
this  field  of  inquiry,  but  leave  you  to  judge-^we  profess  not  to  be 
of  superior  position  in  this  matter,  knowing  that  we  have  had,  and 
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still  haye  mttch  to  eontend  -witb;  but  neyerUielefl^  we  feel  oaneltet 
deserring*  at  least,  of  that  humble  plaadit,  "  you  have  done  vhai 
you  could;"  and  I  am  sure  thift  you  will  not  be  diqKMed  to  witUioU  it 

I  am,  rerj  respeetfdlly, 

Your  ob't  serrant, 

D.  BETHUME  DUFFIBLD, 
Seerelary  of  (he  Bomrd  of  Edueai^mtf  ik€  (^ 


1859. 

THIRTISBIITH  AVNUAL  REPORT  OF  THS  RB0KNT8  01^  THB  ITimrXRSrrr. 

The  Regents  of  the  Uniyersitj,  through  their  execudye  committee, 
Bitbmit  herewith  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction,  the 
documents  eomposing  their  thirteenth  annual  report: 

Ist.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uniyersitj. 

2d.  Statement  by  the  Secretary,  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  trea* 
surer  during  the  year. 

8d.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 

4th.  Report  of  superintendent  of  grounds. 

5Ch.  Report  of  expenditures,  froi^  executive  committee. 

6Ul  Report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

7th.  Report  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

8tL  Memorial  of  Alyah  Bradish,  Esq.,  on  fine  arts,  drc. 

9tb«  A  historical  memoir,  by  Z.  Pitcher,  M.  D* 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treasurer,  which  balance 
•ach  other  for  the  year,  amount  each  to  912,543  79;  his  report 
showmg  that  there  were  no  funds  remaining  on  hand,  June  30, 1851. 
On  comparing  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  of  warrants  issued  du- 
ring the  year,  with  the  treasurer's  report,  it  appears  that  the  Board 
haye  contracted  a  debt,  in  the  form  of  outstanding  warrants,  which 
amounts  to  $4,775  11,  which  the  reyenues  of  the  Board  will  be  able 
to  extingnbh,  if  no  extraordinary  appropriations  are  made  in  one  or 
two  years.  This  indebtedness  of  the  Bosrd  has  mainly  been  con* 
tracted  in  the  construction  of  a  building  to  accommodate  the  Facul^ 
and  students  of  the  College  of  Medicme,  which  also  contains  a  labo* 
latory  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  department  of  arts. 

The  report  from  the  executiye  committee  shows  the  particular 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  of  the  Board  haye  been  expended*  and 
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from  that  of  the  superintendent  of  grounds  you  will  see  tliat  the  re- 
oe^>t8  for  initiation  fees  and  room  rent»  have  amounted  to  t2,364  05 
To  this,  add  the  amounts  received  by  the  treasurer,  viz:     12,543  79 

And  yon  have  the  gross  sum  of 915,008  74 

reeeired  and  expended,  or  acoooaled  for  dnrisg  the  laat  aoadattio  or 
VniTersity  year. 

Yon  are  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  respective  Faculties  for  aft 
aocxmnt  of  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  two  departments  of  the 
Uaiyersity,  and  to  that  from  the  Faculty  of  medicine  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  sereral  members  thereof 

For  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Bradish»  the  Board  of  Regents  ask  ape- 
oial  consideration,  both  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  its  seatimeint 
and  the  purity  and  chasteness  of  the  style  in  whieh  it  is  dressed.  Hia 
opinions  on  the  inflijence  which  a  cultivation  of  the  fine  aiis  will  ex- 
ert over  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  people,  are  commended  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  charged  with  the  education  of  youth, 
or  the  supervision  of  institutions  of  learning.  . 

The  memoir  by  Dr.  Pitcher  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  their  snccea- 
sora  a  mume  of  their  acts  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  some 
of  their  more  important  measures,  in  such  a  form  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  guide  for  their  action,  or  a  beacon  to  warn  them,  according  aa 
thoBO  acta  may  be  approved  or  regarded  of  doubtful  utility.  We  itt* 
rite  special  attention  to  what  is  said  on  the  subjeet  of  branches  of 
the  UniTersity,  and  express  oiur  opinion  that  the  organization  of  Un- 
ion schools  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State,  will  both  more  ef- 
fectually subserve  the  purposes  for  which  common  schods  should  bo 
ostablished,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  more  efficient  auxiliaries  to 
the  University  than  its  branches  were  during  their  existence.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  the  Union  school  at 
Jonesrille,  under  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University,  has  furnished  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  prepared  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  is  an 
important  foct,  as  it  shows  what  kind  of  fruits  the  Union  school  may 
be  made  to  produce,  and  what  relation  these  two  portions  of  our  ed- 
■mcational  system  may  be  made  to  bear  to  each  other.  Another  mo- 
-Mye  for  its  preparation,  originating  in  a  desire  to  make  some  reply  to 
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an  honorable  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  vho^  by  ill 
chairmaDy  had  pronounced  the  Uniyersity  a  failure,  and  to  fumiah  an 
answer  to  those  citizens  who  had  pettiioned  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
the  medical  department  of  the  University,  unless  certain  professor- 
ships therein  named  should  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  system  of 
instmction  in  that  department  of  that  institution. 

The  only  occurrence  which  the  executive  committee  can  recall  as 
hiving  transpired  within  the  past  year»  and  not  adluded  to  ia  the  re- 
ports of  the  standing  committees,  is  the  resignation  of  the  Rev*  An* 
drew  Ten  Brook,  whu  occupied  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Michigan*  The  committee  deem  it 
improper  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  expressing  their  regret  that 
so  estimable  a  man,  so  capable  a  teacher  and  so  devoted  a  friend  of 
the  University,  should  have  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  with^ 
draw  from  the  institution. 

Very  req)ectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Z.  PITCHER, 

Jh  behalf  ^  Ex.  Com. 
Detroit,  Sept.  14,  1851. 


BBPOBT  OF   THB   MBDICAL  FAOXJLTT  OF  THB  UHIVBR8ITT  FOB  1850-^1^1. 

To  the  Hon,  the  Board  of  Re^entB  cf  the  Onivermiy: 

The  Faculty  organised  May  15th,  1*850,  choosing  Pro!  Ahrsa 
Sager,  President,  and  Prof.  M.  Gunn,  Secretary.  Septembar  8S4 
flie  routine  of  lectures  and  recitations  was  arranged  as  follows,  Tis: 

ICONDAT,  A.  M. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Obstetrics,  <bc.,  by  Pro£  Sager.     Materia  Medics,  by  Prof.  Allen. 

MONDAY,  p.  M. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Theory  &  Prsctice,  <fec.,.  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistry,  <fec,,  by  Prof 
Douglass. 

TUE8DAT,  A.  M. 

Mat  Med.,  &c.»  by  Prof.  Allen.    Anatomy,  Surgery,  by  Prof.  Quia. 

TUEBDAr,  p.  M. 

•   Theory  «fe  Practice,  <kc.,  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistry,  Ac,  by  Prof. 
Douglass.. 

WBDKBSDAT,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  Ac,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy^  Ac,  by  Prof  Guim. 
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WXDNBSDAr,  P.  M. 

Theory  ^s  Practice^  d^c,  bj  Prof.  Denton.  Materia  Medica,  ^e.,  bjr 
Prof.  Allen. 

THIJR8DAT,  A.  IC. 

ObstetricSt  &c,,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  <fec.»  by  Prof.  Gonn. 

THURSDAT,  P.  M. 

Theory  6i  Practice,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Denton.  Chemistry,  drc,  by  Prof. 
Douglass. 

PaiDAT,  A.  IC. 

Obstetrics,  (kc,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  d^c,  by  Prof.  Gunn. 

FRIDAY,  p.  M. 

Materia  Mediea,  <fec.,  by  Prof.  Allen.  Ohemistry,  dtc,  by  Prof.  Dong- 
lass. 

SATITBDAT. 

Beading  and  examination  of  ihesesi  attemded  by  all  the  Facoltf » 
and  oocupying  from  two  to  foar  bonis.  Theses  being  required  only 
oooe  in  two  weeks,  the  alternate  Saturday  to  be  occupied  by  the  usual 
number  of  recitations  and  lectures,  distributed  among  the  Faeul^ 
as  eonyenience  and  utility  at  the  time  dictated. 

The  course  was  q>ened  the  ^rst  Wednesday  in  Ootober,  1860,  by 
aa  introductory  lecture  by  the  President.  With  the  ezoepticm  of  a 
few  days,  early  in  January,  1861,  which  were  occupied  in  completing 
die  arrangements  for  warming  the  lecture  rooms,  the  exercises  conr 
tiBued  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  aehedule,  till  the  Saturday 
immediately  preceding  the  annual  commencement  of  die  medical  de- 
partment. 

Nmety-one  regular  matriculants  were  in  attendance  throughout 
tlie  course,  also  five  honorary  memt)a*s  of  the  class. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  considerable  number  of  clinical  lee- 
turee  were  given  in  addition  to  the^  r^^lar  curriculum,  praoticaDy 
lUufitratiTe  of  interesting  points  in  pathology  and  therapeutics.  Ser- 
«ral  of  the  capital  operations  m  surgery  were  performed  before  the 
dass,  as  also  many  of  minor  character. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  students  engaged  in  prao- 
tieal  anat<Mnical  study,  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  found 
bis  duties  so  excessively  onerous  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  aa 
assistant  to  act  as  a  demonstrator.  The  professor  of  chemistry  haa 
also  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  assistant 

Invitation  having  been  extended  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
class  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  medUcal  composition^  a  large 
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number  of  them  cordially  responded,  so  that  very  considerable  labcMr 
iraa  thoown  upon  the  Faculty  in  the  critical  examination  of  the  nu- 
merous ^theses"  presented. 

Frequent  review  examinations  were  conducted,  both  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  during  otherwise  unoe- 
cupied  hours. 

Much  time  and  labor  have  necessarily  been  employed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty in  the  preperation  of  rmana  qf  lustration,  which  the  limited 
appropriations  at  their  disposal  have  prevented  them  from  otherwise 
procuring.  By  this  course,  they  have  been  enabled  to  elucidate 
many  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  remark,'although  much  ad- 
ditional exertion  and  expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  sev- 
eral departments  on  a  proper  footing  in  this  particular. 

Hear  the  close  of  the  term,  several  gentlemen  having  duly  an- 
novnced  their  intentions,  and  having  presented  the  requisite  creden- 
tials, were  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  d^i;ree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Of  these,  six  were  found  to  possess  the  proper  qualifioa* 
tions,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  ^the  medical  fiaouHy,  were  ad- 
mitted to  that  degree  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regenta  in 
April  last,  being  the  date  of  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department 

Twenty-three  students  passed  the  ezamination,  holden  about  the 
same  time,  preliminary  to  their  being  admitted  as  candidatea  f<nr 
graduation  the  next  ensuing  term.  These  were  severally  graded 
aoeording  to  their  merits,  as  shown  on  examination;  it  bemg  under- 
stood that  this  will  influence  to  some  extent  the  mode  and  degree  of 
their  final  examination. 

It  was  deemed  expedient,  in  order  still  further  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Medical  Education, 
by  feailitating  the  means  to  establish  a  summer  reading  term,  free  to 
all  the  students  in  this  department  This  has  accordingly  been 
done.  Daily  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  Faculty  in  the 
various  branches  of  medical  study.  The  number  in  attendanoe  the 
present  term,  from  the  lateness  of  the  notice,  is  small;  yet  it  is  be* 
Ueved  that  when  the  advantages  of  this  course  shdl  be  more  fdlij 
known,  a  large  number  will  annually  avail  ihemaelves  of  ita  beat- 
fits. 
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The  Medical  Faculty  cannot  allow  thia  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expreaaing  their  atncerest  thanks  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  tha 
prc^Maton  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  in 
suataining  their  efforts  to  build  up  and  give  character  to  this  new  in- 
atitation.  Nor  is  this  without  a  reason^— ^e  conservation  of  the 
public  health  is  second  to  no  other  object  of  public  interest 

Whether  we  can  look  for  a  largely  increased  number  of  students 
in  this  department,  tha  ensuing  course,  is  a  matter  of  some  little 
doubt  It  is  true,  the  fees  actually  paid  are  small,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  similar  institutions;  yet,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  lecture  term,  whilst  it  increases  largely 
the  opportuftities  of  the  student,  mvolves  at  the  same  time  an  iniwease 
of  personal  expenditures,  so  as  very  nearly  to  balance  the  amomil 
The  examination  upon  preliminary  branches,  it  appears,  has  abo 
repulsive  features  to  many  students.  From  these  causes  mainly,  k 
18  thought,  that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  late  medical  class 
were  residents  of  this  State,  yet  still  the  catalogues  of  foreign  insti- 
tutions  show  that  many  students  from  this  State  were  abroad.  The 
extended  term  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  examina* 
nation  are,  however,  it  is  believed,  paramount  to  mere  numbers,  and 
should  in  any  event  be  sustained. 

The  medical  faculty  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  to  the 
Board,  that  there  are  but  few  particulars  in  which  further  action  of 
their  body  is  deemed  necessary.  The  plan  of  the  institution,  they 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  has  been  submitted  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  met  with  their  decided  approval.  It  is  essen- 
tially  the  one  which  has  been  recommended  by  that  learned  body, 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

It  would  largely  facilitate  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, were  it  more  adequately  supplied  with  appropriate  apparatus, 
plates,  drawings,  models,  <fec.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  matriculation  fees,  which  have  been  appropriated  by  vote 
of  the  Board  to  this  object,  will,  if  scrupulously  devoted  to  that 
end,  soon  relieve  the  institution  from  the  great  disadvantages  imder 
which  it  at  present  rests  from  their  deficiency. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  the  diplomas  granted,  and  still  further 
to  augment  the  contingent  fund,  it  is  reconmiended  that  a  small  fee 
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be  charged  on  each  diploma  which  may  be  issued  from  thb  depart- 
ment. 

The  medical  faouUj  was  re-organized  Jane  5th,  1851,  bjehoosiBg 
Prof.  Denton,  President,  and  Prof.  Allen,  Secretary. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

J.  ADAMS  ALLEN,  Secretary. 


The  following  mxmoik,  embracing  an  epitome  of  the  transactioiu 
of  the  Regents  of  the  Unireraity,  with  some  reasons  for  the  adop* 
tionof  their  more  important  measures,  from  1837  to  June  30, 1851, 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  and,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Eegents,  was  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  with  the 
report  for  the  past  year: 

HSMOIR. 

Being  required  by  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  State,  which 
prescribes  a  new  mode  of  appoiuUng,  and  changes  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  surrender  the  trust  hitherto 
committed  to  the  present  members,  the  Board  of  Regents,  deeming 
it  to  be  appropriate  to  add  to  a  careful  recapitulation  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  a  succinct  history  of  their  administration, 
assigning  the  motives  for  their  action  and  the  reasons  for  the  policy 
they  have  pursued,  directed  the  following  memorial  to  be  prepared 
as  a  part  of  their  annual  report: 

When  the  members  of  the  Board  were  first  called  together  by 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  then  Governor  of  Michigan,  whose  short  and  bril- 
liant career  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  im- 
portant duties  of  selecting  this  site,  which  will  remain  sacred  to  let- 
ters, to  science  and  the  arts,  so  long  as  intelligence  and  virtue  shall 
hold  their  seat  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  of  providing  the 
means  by  borrowing  the  credit  of  the  State  to  adorn  and  improve  it, 
were  the  subjects  first  presented  for  their  consideration.  The  man- 
jier  in  which  they  performed  these  duties  has  become  a  matter  of 
history.  As  such,  it  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  Of  the 
judgment  which  the  present  or  the  future  may  form  in  relation  to 
these  transactionF,  the  Board  feel  no  apprehension  and  manifest  no 
oonoem. 
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Haring  selected  the  site  of  the  Uniyersity,  secured  the  means  of 
erecting  the  buildings,  purchasing  the  library,  and  of  doing  other 
tilings  neeessary  to  lay  its  foundation,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  living  edifice  were  not  at  hand* 
The  blocks  for  the  statuary  were  in  the  quarry,  but  there  were  no 
hands  Co  hew  them  into  form.  Our  political  and  social  institutioos 
were  yet  in  a  transition  state.  The  common  schools  were  then  in 
chaos,  and  our  whole  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State,  at 
best,  of  inehoation.  x  Believing  that  the  attempt  to  establish  or  orga- 
nise the  University  at  this  stage  of  our  political  existence,  in  this 
condition  of  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  would 
prove  abortive,  the  Regents  resolved  (as  the  constitutional  authority 
er  warrant  for  so  doing  had  not  then  been  questioned,)  to  invert  the 
order  of  things  contemplated  in  the  organic  law,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  establishment  of  branches  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  vitality  to  the  central  institution,  when  the 
time  for  appointing  its  Facul^  should  arrive. 

In  order  to  carry  this  purpose  into  efifeot,  the  committee  on 
branches  were  authorised  to  employ  an  agent  to  visit  the  difierent 
leetions  of  the  State  and  engage  the  co-operation  of  citizens  living 
at  such  points  as  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  establishment  of 
brauehes,  and  report  his  doings  to  the  Board.  This  agent,  who  was 
lestrieted  to  eight  localities,  reported  in  favor  of  locating  a  branch  at 
Pontiac,  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  JNiles,  Grand  Rapids,  Palmer 
and  Jackson,  the  citizens  of  which  were  required  to  furnish  the  site 
and  the  edifice  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  On 
the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions,  branches  were  organized  at  Mon- 
roe, Tecumseh,  Niles,  White  Pigeon,  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Romeo 
uid  Detroit  A  department  for  the  education  of  females  was  added 
to  the  branch  at  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  White  Pigeon^  Kalamazoo  and 
Borneo.  Branches  were  also  located  at  Mackinac,  Jackson,  Uticaf 
Tpsilanti  and  Coldwater,  but  no  appropriations  were  ever  made  for 
their  su[^rt. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  it  included  no 
olerical  members.  For  this  reason,  the  University,  then  in  futuro^ 
^nis  stigmatized  as  an  infidel  affair,  whieh,  it  was  predicted,  would 
M  to  perform  the  iunctions  for  which  it  had  been  endowed.    This 
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prediction  was  uttered  with  much  confidence  in  certain  quarters,  and 
an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  a  sectarian  college  was  urgeA  throagli 
the  Legislature,  partly  by  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the  religious  Heel- 
ing of  the  members,  based  on  this  accusation.  Partly  with  a  ykw 
to  disarm  that  kind  of  opposition,  and  more  especially  because  ihej 
believed  it  to  be  a  duty,  irrespective  of  it,  the  Board  was  earefol  to 
introduce  the  elements  of  religion  into  the  branches,  which  they  M. 
by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  of  the  different  denominatioos  it 
principals  thereof 

In  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  branches,  spe- 
cial care  was  taken  to  guard  the  common  school  interest  from  iojnry, 
by  requiring  candidates  for  admission  to  undergo  a  preparatory  ex* 
amination.  Tuition  was  to  be  paid  in  advance.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed  for  each  branch,  who  was  required  to  make  a  report  of  the 
funds  in  his  hands,  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  therein  was  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  whidi 
embraced  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  college,  his  qualificatioB 
for  business,  or  for  teaching,  as  he  might  himself  elect. 

With  the  design  of  inducing  young  men  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  branches,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction,  a  regola* 
tion  was  adopted  which  authorized  the  treasurer  to  refund  the  monej 
paid  for  tuition,  to  all  such  persons  as  should  famish  to  him  evidence 
of  having  been  engaged  in  teaching,  having  regard  to  the  time  thej 
had  been  thus  employed.  A  board  of  visitors  was  also  appomted 
for  each  branch,  to  whom  such  powers  were  delegated  as  seemed 
necessary  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  adapt  these  institutions  to  the 
public  exigencies,  so  that  their  legitimate  functions  could  be  perfom- 
ed  without  infringing  upon  another  portion  of  the  educational  system^ 
they  soon  began  to  decline  in  popular  estimation,  because  they  were  lOt 
able  at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  common  school  as 
well  as  a  branch  of  the  University.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  was  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  children  were  excluded  from  them,  other 
from  want  of  age  or  qualifications.     Consequently  they  were  soon  re- 
garded as  places  for  the  education  of  the  (so-called)  arittocraqfoiihe 
State,  and  the  (Jniversity,  through  the  influence  of  the  brandies,  begaa 
to  be  spoken  of  as  an  enemy  to  popular  education.    If  an  opinion  may 
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be  formed  of  public  sentiment  by  the  tone  of  eertain  official  papers, 
it  would  appear  that  that  feeling,  instead  of  becoming  extinct,  has 
only  changed  the  mode  and  place  of  its  appearing. 

Finding  that  the  branches  were  drawing  largely  upon  the  fiind  de- 
signed for  the  construction  of  the  University  buildings,  and  that  they 
were  not  satisfactorily  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  they  had  been 
established,  the  Board  of  Begents,  after  mature  deliberation,  being 
folly  assured  that  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up  was  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  benefits  accruing  thereform,  suspended,  in  1846, 
all  appropriatiouff  for  their  support,  after  more  than  930,000  had 
been  expended  in  trying  to  sustain  them. 

Whilst  this  trial  was  being  made  of  the  utility  of  branches,  Pro- 
fessor Gray  was  in  Europe  selecting  the  library  of  the  University, 
and  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the 
Lederer  cabinet  of  foreign  minerals,  which  now  constitutes  the  prin- 
dpal  sources  of  attraction  to  persons  visiting  this  institution. 

From  this  experimental  though  abortive  effort  to  build  up  and  sus- 
tahk  branches  of  the  University,  the  Board  have  learned,  and  they 
deem  the  lesson  of  sufficient  importance  to  leave  it  on  record,  that 
local  histitutions  of  learning  thrive  best  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  when 
endowed  or  sustained  by  their  immediate  patrons. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the^  organization  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
the  Board  were  not  forgetful  of  the  truth  that  man  is  not  merely  an 
intellectual  but  a  mora!  being — a  being  meant  for  virtue  as  well  as 
for  reasoning,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  his  reasoning.     And  in  or- 
der that  the  youth  who  should  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, letters,  and  the  arts,  might  also  imbibe  correct  ideas  of  moral 
troth,  and  just* conceptions  of  their  relations  to  other  men,  as  well  as- 
their  Maker,  they  appointed  a  clergyman  from  the  Presbyterian,. 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  respeccivelj,  to  the  pro-- 
fiBSsorphips  of  ancienrlanguages,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  mathematics,  with  natural  philosophy.   In* 
mpplying  the  Chairs  of  chemistry  and  mmeralogy,  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  the  modem  languages,  although  the  gentlemen  occupying, 
these  places  are  unexceptionable  in  moral  character,  regard  was  more 
especially  had  to  their  other  qualifications  for  these  positions,  than  to* 
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the  religious  influence  they  might  exert  over  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  entrusted  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
sectarian  predominance  in  the  institution,  a  regulation  was  establish* 
ed  by  which  the  four  first  named  professors  were  required,  in  turn, 
to  act  as  President,  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
office.  The  inconveniences  of  this  plan  of  rotation  in  the  office  of 
President,  to  which  the  state  of  the  finances  compelled  the  Board  to 
adhere  whilst  erecting  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  two  departments 
now  in  successful  action,  were  not  so  sensibly  felt  until  the  medicsl 
department  was  established  during  the  past  year.  Since  then*  the 
necessity  of  a  common  head  has  become  daily  more  apparent 

The  Board  are  aware  that  the  wisdom  of  their  action,  in  selecting 
so  many  of  their  faculty  from  the  clerical  profession,  has  been  called 
in  question;  still  they  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
to  youth,  of  correct  moral  training,  during  the  period  of  college  life, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  tm  insure 
fidelity  in  the  instructor,  that  no  present  consideration  would  tempt 
it  to  found  a. collegiate  institution,  wiUiout  its  materials  were  cement- 
ed by  religious  belief,  and  its  durability  guarantied  by  the  hopes 
which  Christianity  alone  can  inspire  or  impart  Whether  theae  ends 
can  be  as  well  secured  by  other  instrumentalities,  is  a  matter  which 
they  seriously  commend  to  the  consideration  of  their  successors  ia 
office. 

In  arranging  the  course  of  study  for  the  under-graduatea  of  the 
University,  the  Board  of  Regents,  aided  by  the  members  of  the  fiu- 
nlty,  have  expended  much  patient,  laborious  and  anxious  attention. 
They  have  striven  to  adapt  their  legislation  to  the  demands  of  an  ac- 
tive age,  so  as  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  instrumenta}  in  confirming 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  an  age  of  reflection  as  weU  as  of  action.  With 
this  view  they  have  required  candidates  for  academic  honors  to  study 
the  humanities  of  the  older  schools,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ele- 
gance in  diction  and  an  easy  and  happy  command  of  style  in  compo- 
sition, whilst  they  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  acquiring  (he 
modern  languages,  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  including 
both  organic  and  inorganic  nature. 

The  Board  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  tendencies  of  the  sge. 
They  are  aware  of  the  growing  impatience  of  youth  to  put  off  aub- 
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jeetioQ  (o  parental  contro],  and  to  pat  on  manhood — of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  joung  man  to  become  rich,  rather  than  wise — of  the 
iacreasing  disposition  in  all  classes  to  despise  precedent,  to  reject 
whatever  is  old,  for  that  reaso  n,  rather  than  because  it  has  become 
effete;  and  have  labored,  not  so  much  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
this  morbid  relish  for  unregulated  liberty,  as  to  cultivate  in  their 
coarse  of  study  and  system  of  discipline,  a  conservative  sentiment 
which  should  restrain,  guide,  enlighten  and  direct  the  young  men 
who  may  resort  thither  for  mental  improvement.  They  desire,  with 
great  humility,  to  acknowledge  their  submission  to  an  all-sufficient 
Creator.  They  observe  in  His  works  an  order  of  progression,  a  plan 
of  development  which  illustrates  His  attributes^  and  demands  their 
profoundest  admiration.  In  the*  origination  of  matter  they  recognise 
His  power;  in  the  development  of  organic  existences,  His  wisdom;  in 
the  creation  of  sentient  beings,  His  goodness;  and  in  the  existence  of 
man,  His  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  combined.  In  His  scheme  of 
ereation  alone,  they  find  inscribed  the  law  of  progress. 

They  learn  from  His  word,  that  man  was  created  in  His  own  image; 
that  sin^e  his  fall  he  is  left  with  powers  susceptible  of  enlargement 
by  cultivation,  but  find  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  any  new  faculty 
or  power  can  be  added  or  developed  by  his  own  exertion.    Man 
may  therefore  improve,  but  cannot  progress.    They  further  learn 
from  experience,  a  truth  long  since  uttered  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  that 
wisdom  cannot  be  devbed:  and  they  infer  from  these  truths,  the 
law,  th4t  each  generation  of  men  mast  learn  wisdom  by  its  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  every  individual  mind  must  be  improved  by  the 
exercise  of  its  own  powers.     In  conformity  to  these  laws,  and  to  ef* 
feet  these  ends,  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  has  been  regu- 
lated.   The  special  objects  being  to  teach  youth  how  to  study;  to 
Prepare  them  for  professional  reading  or  for  becoming  intelligent  ar* 
^Qs  or  business  members  of  society.    Not  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  untutored  youth  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  lean^ 
Qor  that  the  admission  of  pupils  to  an  irregular  eourse  of  study  along 
aide  of  those  of  whom  a  more  thorough  drilling  is  required,  would 
We  a  favorable  effect  upon  scholarship,  the  Board  have  required  all 
auididates  for  academic  honors  to  study  the  elegant  and  antique 
aaodels  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  to  submit  to  daily 
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recitatioDs  and  the  moral  restraints  of  a  college  faculty.  They  know 
that  ia  the  harry  of  men  to  accumulate  wealth  or  acquire  power* 
they  will  forgo  the  adrantages  and  pleasures  deriTed  from  patient 
mental^  culture— -resign  the  sceptre  of  mmd  for  the  gilded  mnoe,  or 
the  delusive  and  transitory  exercise  of  political  authority — and  know- 
mg  these  things,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  strive  to  estab- 
lish another  umpire  than  that  of  Mammon,  and  to  tempt  young  nien» 
by  protracting  their  course  of  study»  to  look  for  distinction  out  of  the 
counting  room  or  the  political  arena. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  conld 
be  greatly  increased,  if  there  were'  no  prerequisites  to  their  admission; 
and  they  believe  at  th$  same  time  that  a  system  which  should  look 
merely  to  the  augmentation  of  numbers,  would  have  a  fatal  effect 
upon  scholarship,  and  subvert  the  object  of  the  grant,  the  end  and 
purpose  of  the  Endowment. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  national  educational  convention 
has  been  held  at  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  in  which  the  expediency  <^  ex- 
pelling the  classics  from  our  colleges  became  the  subject  of  discua* 
sion.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  iu  this  debate,  having 
been  at  one  time  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  included 
in  his  remarks  an  admirable  defence  for  his  colleagues,  in  the  ad<^ 
tion  of  the  course  of  study  required  of  their  under-graduatea.  I 
take  pleasure  in  incorporating  it  into  this  memoir,  although  it  adds 
essentially  to  its  length.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  thst  respectable 
Body  set  the  seal  of  its  disapprobation  upon  the  attempt  to  make  it 
the  medium  of  disseminating  so  pernicious  a  sentiment: 

The  Board  adopted  in  the  organicstion  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  the  general  system  and  plan  of  studies  whicb 
have  been  approved  for  centuries  in  Europe,  and  almost  universally 
by  the  directors  of  colleges  in  these  United  States.  The  currionlum 
ia  equslly  full  and  extensive  with  that  in  any  collegiate  institution  ia 
this  country,  intended  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  minors.  It  would  have  been  as  disastrous  in  its  results,  as 
eertainly  a  breach  of  trust  in  its  very  nature,  had  the  Board,  widi 
the  commencement  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  projected  any  novel  system  of  education  which  had  not 
been  put  to  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  The  collegiate  course 
of  •  studies  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  different  coll^(ea  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  the  Gym- 
nasiums of  Germany,  is  intended  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  it     The  history  and  experience  of  centuries  have  stamp- 
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ed  it  with  the  seal  of  approbation,  and  it  10  questionable,  especiallj 
titer  several  abortive  experiments  already  made  in  this  countrj, 
whether  any  other  equally,  not  to  say  more,  efficacious  can  be  devi« 
fled. 

The  design  of  collegiate  education  is  not  immediately  to  unpart 
the  knowledee  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts — not  to  fill  the  memory 
snd  minds  of  youth  with  mere  information.  This  is  the  work  of  life. 
It  is  nUerly  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  four  years,  any  person^ 
whether  a  minor  or  of  maturer  years,  can  range  through  the  whole 
drcle  of  the  sciences,  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  In  many 
ef  the  natural  sciences,  especially  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  various  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  the  continual  devel- 
opment of  new  facts  and  new  discoveries,  render  it  indispensable, 
eren  for  the  most  learned  professor,  to  be  a  diligent  student,  if  he 
would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  his  own  depart* 
ment.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  moral  sci- 
ences and  ethics,  economics  and  politics.  Nor  can  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  without  continual  study,  long  maintain  his  position  and 
reputation  as  an  instructor  in  the  exact  sciences. 

Whoso  would  think  of  requiring  from  boys,  in  a  course  of  four 
years  training,  to  compass  the  entire  range  of  the  natural  and  other 
•eiences,  only  betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  wide  field  of  human 
knowledge.  The  course  of  collegiate  study  and  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, have  already  suffered  much  from  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
oonree  of  study,  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider  field  than  can  be  perfectly 
or  even  profitably  cultivated  by  youth  generally,  or  by  any  one  in 
10  short  a  period  as  four  years.  Yet  the  demand  of  popular  feeling 
has  been  for  the  enlargement,  rather  than  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
•tadiea  of  a  college  course;  and  institutions,  depending  on  popular 
&Tor  for  the  means  of  their  existence,  have  been  forced  to  meet  and 
Sntify,  to  some  extent,  that  demand.  ^  The  Board  have  not  been  in- 
KDsible  ef  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
respecting  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  real  inter- 
oats  of  college  education.  They  have  introduced  into  their  schedule,  as 
Ad!  a  coarse  of  studyjn  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  as  is  to  be  found 
IB  most  colleges.  They  have  far  exceeded  most  in  the  provision 
made  for  the  study  of  &e  modem  languages,  ai)d  they  have  manned 
Aeir  Faculty  with  talents  and  attainments  inferior  to  few.  It  is  not 
without  the  conviction,  however,  produced  by  their  observation  and 
^  history  of  the  University,  that  this  extension  of  the  collegiate 
*oane  has  tended  to  embarrass  the  student  somewhat  in  the  prose- 
^Btion  of  his  studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  This  lias  been 
■Mtter  of  deep  and  serious  regret  with  the  Board.  For,  although 
^^  has  been  a  studied  attempt,  in  certain  quarters,  to  disparage 
^  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  they  are  somethnes  called 
|nd  although  much  mterest  has  been  manifested  in  decrymg  the 
^^  and  Qreek  classics,  and  in  demanding  the  |ubstitntion  (tf 
2|^us  natural  sciences  and  arts  in  their  place,  yet  the  Board 
^  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  any  revolution  will  be 
^^'^'Qght  whidi  would  exclude  them  from  a  course  of  collegiate  ed- 
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QcatioQ,  or  deprive  them  of  that  prominence  they  have  heretofore 
had  and  continue  to  possess.  Objections  against  their  study  are  gen- 
erally founded  in  ignorance  of  their  uses  and  design,  or  the  tne 
reasons  which  have  determined  the  instructors  of  youth  for  centuries 
in  giving  them  such  a  conspicuous  position.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
information  obtained  from  classic  sources,  which*  commends  them  so 
much  for  the  study  of  youth,  as  it  is  the  admirable  aid  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  furnish  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  de- 
velopment of  its  powers,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  close  thought 
and  accurate  discrimination,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  tisKe» 
and  for  securing  a  better,  more  accurate,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  own  English  tongue.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
lofiiest  ideas  of  Liberty  and  Patriotism  are  derived  from  the  Gre^ 
and  Latin  poets,  historians,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  ancient  civilization  may  thence  be  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modem  advancement.  Hut  these  and  other  kindred  advan- 
tages are  only  secondary  compared  with  the  value  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  English  scholar,  u 
thej  are  the  ionntain  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  own  tongue.  Ko 
man  can  be  fully  at  home,  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  English, 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  Latin. 

The  experience  of  past  ages  in  Europe,  and  of  nearly  two  centa- 
ries  in  our  own  country,  has  proved  their  importance  and  value  as 
the  means  of  mental  drilling,  and  the  easiest  and  best  means  of  so 
Cttltivuting  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  to  enable  a  young  man  easily 
to  adapt  himself  to  and  become  useful,  not  only  in  any  of  the  learn- 
ed professions,  but  in  general  for  social  influence  in  any  vocation  in 
life,  it  is  true  that  were  are  men  whose  names  are  an  honor  to 
their  country,  and  their  age,  who  have  been  self-taught — ^who  have 
struggled  through  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  want  of 
an  early  edueation,  and  who,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  never 
had  a  collegiate  course,  ncn*  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  greatly  benefitted  their  fellows.  But  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  What  would  not  their  towering 
minds,  rising  above  such  disadvantages,  have  been,  if  they  had  bat 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  a  collegiate  course?  And  what  would 
multitudes  of  more  moderate  talent  have  failed  to  be,  had  the?  never 
been  subjected  to  the  college  drill?  They  are  the  liberally  educated 
minds  who  generally  direct  public  sentiment,  and  possess  the  power 
to  do  so.  Our  legislative  halls  furnish  abundant  examples  of  the 
superiority^  which  the  liberally  educated  have  over  the  uneducated, 
in  the  transaction  even  of  the  ordinary  busmess  of  public  bodies. 

On  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  the  Board  have  never  entertained  any  doubts.  In  resigning 
their  place  to  their  successors,  they  feel  that  they  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  themselves  and  to  the  University,  did  they  not  give  their  pub- 
lic testimony  to  what  they  believe  to  be  essential,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  a  thorough  course  of  liberal  education.    , 

Any  attempt  to  derange  the  course  of  collegiate  instmction,  by  a 
general  provi«on  for  extensively  introducbg  irregularities,  by  ada|4* 
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akntlier  to  sum  of  mature  yean  than  to  mhion,  by  leaving  t&r 
lent  subjecis  and  parts  of  stady  to  the  selectbn  or  choice  of 
Btodenta,  and  by  requiring  senrices  from  the  professors  accordingly, 
most  pvoTO  disastrous  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  will  be Imi 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  collegiate  mstitutions,  under  the 
care  of  different  religious  sects,  and  the  sure  mesns  of  destroying 
tlie  confidence  and  attachment  now  felt  towards  the  tlniversity,  by 
the  diflSsrent  religious  denominations  in  our  State.  There  is  no  short 
bsnd»  patent  road  to  learning;  and  students  who  are  averse  to  a  four 
years'  course  of  laborious  end  assiduous  spplication,  under  the  care 
of  competent  professors,  can  never  justly  expect  to  become  proficient 
in  fiterature  or  science.  Where  so  much  time,  however,  cannot  be 
given,  as  by  those  who  may  commence  studv  after  having  passed 
their  majority,  or  where  facilities  are  denied  for  pursuing  one  or 
more  branches  of  science,  as  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  or  other  of' 
the  natural  sciences,  and  of  their  application  to  various  arts,  as  of 
a(i;rieiiltnre,  mminff,  metallurgy,  and  tne  trades^  or  of  the  mathemat- 
ics for  purposes  of  engineering  and  mechanism,  we  feel  that  it  is  all- 
importsnt  to  provide  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  schools  for 
sseh  purposes  will  require  separate  lecturers  and  fiieulties,  and  funds 
beyond  what  the  University  at  present  would  be  competent  to  meet 
Hev  might  well  be  associated  with  or  clustered  around  the  collegi- 
ate ncul^,  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  system,  whose  va- 
rious branches  strictly  and  properly  constitute  the  University.  But 
as  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  in  an  age,  so  it  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  as  means  and  students  multiply,  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience are  had,  to  enlarge  <3T  add  to  what  has  already  been  begun. 
To  dsstroy  or  revolutionise  what  has  been  done,  will  only  be  to  drive 
many  of  our  own  youth  to  other  States,  to  waste  the  public  fuuds,  to 
postDone  to  a  later  peri9d,  if  not  fatally  to  frustrate,  the  best  interest 
of  education  in  our  commonwealth.  Our  whole  system  of  free  schools 
is  eapaUe  of  bein^  carried  out  and  up  to  any  extent  for  popular  ed- 
iicstMMi,  and  district  and  union  or  high  schools  may  be  readily  en- 
grafted on  it,  affording  education^  advantages  abundant  as  needed, 
and  near  to  evAry  man's  door.  But  the  collegiate  system  and  the 
eouse  of  studies  particularly  adapted  to  the  learned  professions,  for 
citsblishinff  which  the  U.  8.  Government  have  endowed  the  Uni- 
Teraity  of  Michigan,  is  as  totally  different  and  distinct  from  the  com- 
non  school,  as  is  the  appropriation  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
township^  firom  the  seventy-two  sections  made  for  specific  purposes. 
'Hke  Board  have  ever  felt  it  their  duty  to  guard  the  funds  put  at  thehr 
disposal,  and  to  use  Uiem  in  sccordance  with  the  design  had  by  the 
U.  8.  m  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Mich^n." 

The  fiulure  of  the  University  to  arrest  the  public  attention,  by  the 

di^lay  of  numbers  in  its  annual  catalogue,  is  owing  to  extrinsic 

causes,  and  not  to  any  inherent  defect  in  its  oi^niaation,  or  want  of 

Meat  m  its  Faculty.    There  is  yet  a  lamentable  deficiency  m  the 

naber  of  prqMuratory  schools  m  the  State,  and  notwithstanding  this 
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daficieney  the  ratio  of  college  students  to  tlie  popolition  of  the  Slate 
is  eqaal  to  that  of  any  other  State  of  similar  age,  and  the  institutioA 
itself  is  as  prosperous  as  any  other  in  the  ooimtry,  its  equal  in  age 
and  surrounding  circumstances. 

By  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  various  medical  schools 
in  ihe  surrounding  States,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  1648,  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  students  of  medicine,  citiiens  of  Michigan,  irers  aft- 
tending  lectures  out  of  the  State,  and  it  was  estimated  that  an  equal 
number  were  reading  m  the  offices  of  physicians  at  home.  These 
statistics  induced  the  Board  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  laboratory, 
which  should  be  spacious  enough  to  afford  the  requisite  accommoda- 
tion for  the  medical  department  In  doing  this,  they  found  it  neoea- 
sary  to  expend  more  than  their  current  income,  both  in  '49  and  '50. 
By  doing  thirt,  they  were  enabled,  having  appointed  a  medical  Acuity, 
to  open  that  department  for  the  admission  of  students  in  October, 
1860.  A  catalogue  of  that  faculty  and  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment|  are  hereto  annexed. 

In  an  age  elated  by  its  notions  of  progress,  characterised  by  de* 
sire  for  change,  impatience  of  authority,  disregard  for  precedent^  send 
even  contempt  of  law,  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for  this  Board  to 
give  some  reasons  why,  in  their  oiganiaaiion  of  the  cdlege  of  med- 
icine, they  have  paid  so  much  deference  to  the  authority  of  antiquity 
and  so  litlJe  respect  to  revelations  of  the  present  day.  By  reference 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  medical  &c«lty,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
made  provision  for  instruction  in  anstomy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
ainictttve,  form  and  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body — phys- 
iology, or  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  or  uses  of  the  ot|raas— pa- 
thology, or  the  changes  produced  therein  by  disease — ^praoticsl  med- 
icine and  suigery,  which  include  the  directions  for  arresting  morbid 
notion,  removing  its  products  and  repairing  the  injuries  arising  tnm 
accident — ^materia  medica,  or  a  description  of  the  remedies  used  Ibr 
these  purposes,  with  an  account  of  their  modus  operandi-— and  ob* 
stetrics,  embracing  the  doctrine  of  ovology — the  theory  of  reproduc- 
tion, including  the  development  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  its  expulsion 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  To  these,  as  a  means  of  qualifying  the 
medical  student  for  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  which  the  public 
authorities  may  call  upon  him  to  perform,  the  Board  have  added  a 
professorship  of  chemistvy  and  medical  jurisprudence. 


The  foregoiog  is  a  syoopsis  of  the  currieiiluiii  or  course  of  study 
nqaired  of  caodidates  for  medical  degrees  in  the  University  of  Mich* 

The  Board  of  Eegeats,  at  the  time  of  adopting  this  carriciilamf  ware 
faOy  aware  that  there  existed  a  sect  who  belicTe  « that  nothing  can 
be  perceived  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  animal  frame  where 
life  is  disturbed  by  disease— who  te^ch  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
the  qsritnal  influences  of  a  morbific  agent  that  our  spiritual  power 
csn  be  diseased — that  the  csuses  of  disease  cannot  possibly  be  910* 
(trki,  but  that  they  originate  in  a  dynamic  (spiritual)  immaterial 
esose,  and  can  only  be  destroyed  by  dynamic  (spiritnsl)  power; 
that  even  the  different  species  of  worms  are  found  only  in  psiaents 
laboriag  under  a  psoric  (itch)  affection — ^that  the  symptoms  of  dia- 
ease  are  only  the  expressions  of  agony  in  the  immaterial  part  of  our 
Bstore,  on  which  the  curative  remedies  act  by  virtue  of  their  spirit- 
Villy  countervailing  agency — that  behind  these  symptoms  there  is 
nodiing  to  be  learned  of  disease*— that  nothing  can  be  learned  of  the 
effects  or  properties  of  medicines  except  from  the  morbid  appearances 
which  they  excite  in  health — ^that  a  dynamic  (spu^tual)  disease  is 
extiogaished  by  another  more  powerful,  bearing  a  strong  resemblence 
to  it)  a  fact  which  they  assert  is  confirmed  by  biology — ^that  the  med- 
icmal  disease  must  hence  be  more  powerful  than  the  one  it  proposes 
to  cure — that  natural  diseases  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  unaided 
rital  energies — that  any  real  medicine  (Homeopathic)  will  at  aB 
tioies  and  under  every  circumstance,  work  upon  every  living  Individ* 
ul—4hat  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  medicinal  diseases  ex- 
pn,  as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  of  limitations,  and  that  both 
natural  and  medicinal  diseases  are  spiritual  dynamia,  declare  that 
Ae  chronic  affections  arising  from  the  use  of  bark,  opium,  mercury, 
ahrer,  iodine,  digitalis,  sulphur,  leeches  and  setons,  effect  changes  in 
theo^paaisation,  destructive  to  life,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy; 
that  all  chronic  maladies,  not  the  results  of  malpractice,  on  the  part 
of  old  school  physicians,  arise  from  the  miasm  of  syphilis,  sycosis, 
ttd  psora  (itch;)  that  the  latter  (itch)  is  the  sole  true  and  fhnda- 
nental  cause  that  produces  all  the  other  countless  forms  of  disease 
vhieh,  under  the  name  of  debility,  hysteria,  hemicrania,  hypochon- 
insanity,  nadaneholy,  idiocy,  madness,  epilepsy,  rickets,  ea- 


riesi  fdngas  haematodes,  gravel,  hemorrhoids,  jaundice,  drop- 
sjf  atnenorrhcea,  epistaxis,  asthma,  impotency,  sterility,  dstf- 
ness,  cataract,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  pains  of  every  kind  whie^ 
appear  in  our  pathology  as  so  many  distinct  diseases — that  nefther 
the  skill  of  the  physician  nor  Che  powers  of  naturo  had  ever  beea 
able  to  core  a  disease  by  an  antipathic  remedy — that  a  primary  pso- 
ric  (itch)  eruption  may  be  cured  by  ten  globules  of  sulphur,  if  om 
be  given  m  seven  days — that  where  the  remedy  had  been  abused 
erep  years  before,  the  smelling  of  one  globule  moistened  wkh  mer 
cury,  and  allowed  to  operate  nine  days,  will  again  render  the  vital 
powers  susceptible  to  its  operation-^hat  one  dose  of  mereuiy  (X®) 
18  sufficient  to  cure  syphilis — that  the  professors  of  homcepathy  pro- 
pose to  develop  the  immaterial  (dynamic)  virtues  of  substances  not 
inherently  medicinal^  by  mere  manipulation,  such  as  trituration  witk 
sugaTf  or  dilution  in  alcohol — that  the  remedy  can  never  be  so  small 
as  to  be  inferior  to  the  disease — that  it  effects  exclusively  the  orgvt- 
ism  already  suffering — that  all  that  is  curable  by  homoDopathy  maj, 
with  the  utmost  certamty,  be  cured  by  inhaling  the  aura  of  one  glob- 
ule of  sugar,  of  which  one  hundred  weigh  a  grain,  moistened  with 
the  remedy  proposed  to  be  used,  even  if  the  organ  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied be  in  a  state  of  paralysis — and  that  internal  hemorrhages, 
threatening  death,  may  be  cured  by  magnetism,  which  recalls  to  life 
persons  who  have  remained  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  during  long 
intervals  of  time,  a  species  of  resurrection  of  which  history  records 
many  examples !" 

But  the  Board  itself  held  to  the  doctrine  that  man's  mtilendu 
well  as  his  spiritual  nature,  is  the  subject  of  disease  when  he  vidaies 
a  law  of  its  b«ng,  and  that  the  diseases  of  the  latter  are  only  cora- 
bk  by  the  blood  of  the  atonement.  His  physical  system  being 
formed  of  numerous  elements,  such  as  sulphur,  soda,  lime,  iioD, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  mtrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  cbeni- 
eally  or  mechanically  combined,  it  may  become  disordered  if  either 
of  them  become  deficient  or  exist  in  excess.  Some  of  its  diseases 
must  of  necessity  arise  from  material  causes,  which  will  require  rem- 
edies of  a  like  material  nature  for  their  removal.  This  belief  leads 
necessarily  to  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  knowing  man's  stnie- 
lure,  the  uses  of  his  organs,  as  well  as  his  relation  to  the  objeetsby 
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wUfth  he  «  ■■Ronnded;  ihe  mediam  in  wbioh  he  nioTes^  the  atMae- 
phere  he  breathee,  and  the  oheauatry  of  the  food  on  which  he  ««h- 

OBtS. 

Aa  an  iutelligent  expoeitioii  of  the  ayiiq>tomB  of  diaeaBe  reqvivea 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nervous  syetem,  the  students  of  the 
Hedtoal  Department  of  the  University  hare  been  required^  in  order 
to  ensure  lamiiarity  with  the  separate  and  related  ftinotiona  of  the 
6srebram»  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongat%  osedulla  spinalis,  the  per 
f  agam,  eitemal  respiratory  or  ner?es  of  respiration,  the  offices  of  the 
diflerent  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  dbtinction  between  die 
afierent  and  efferent  nerTes«  to  study  the  worics  of  such  men  aa  BeHf 
Hall,  Lolly,  Flourens,  Majendie,  Todd,  Bowman,  Bischoff,  Philip 
and  Lassaigne.  To  learn  the  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  they  are 
referred  to  the  experiments  and  writings  of  Spallanaani,  Beaumoat» 
Blondlot  and  Oh.  Bernard.  In  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
eooaeqnences  of  the  act  of  respiration,  they  are  required  to  investi- 
gite  the  writings  of  MflUer,  Magnus,  Bischoff,  Edwards,  La  Oraagie, 
Hassenfrata,  CoUard  deMartigny,  Lsibig,  Crawford,  Beid  and  Davy; 
tad  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
disease,  and  the  proper  use  of  remedies  formc^id  action,  they  ave 
diiMed  to  study  such  post  laortam  explorations  as  were  commenced 
by  Bailey,  and  have  been  ccntitt«ed  by  Martinet,  Hod^n,  Williams, 
IWt  and  Bright 

^Uh  all  becoming  regard  for  the  opiniona  of  such  of  our  folloir 
citiseaa  as  have  been  led,  by  a  belief  in  a  dogma  of  the  day,  to  peti- 
tioD  the  Legbhture  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  regulating  the  prao- 
tioe  of  medicine  aad  for  the  abolition  of  this  department  of  the  Uni- 
veraity,  we  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  irtiat 
there  remains  to  be  taught  the  medical  student  to  ft  him  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  whkh  they  have  not  made 
provision  for?  Is  there  any  other  way  ior  the  medical  neophyte  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  admit  him  to  a  seat  in  the  temple  of 
the  Coan  sage  than  that  pointed  out,  rugged  though  it  be,  in  the 
University  course?  Or  shall  the  accumulated  results  of  three  thou- 
land  years  of  experience  be  laid  aside,  because  there  has  arisen  in 
die  world  a  sect  whicfat  by  engrafiiag  a  uiedieal  dogma  upon  a  spH- 
nons  theology,  have  buik  up  a  system  (so-called)  aad  baptised  k 
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HoMOBOpaUiy?  Shall  tb«  Higli  Prteste  of  this  spbitoal  sebool  be 
i))eciany  commisaioiied  by  the  Regents  of  the  Unifenity  of  Ifiebi- 
gan,  to  teach  the  grown  up  men  of  this  age  that  the  decillionth  of  a 
grain  of  sulphur  will,  if  administered  homcoopaddoally,  cure  seren- 
tentbs  of  their  diseases,  whilst  in  every  mouthful  of  albuiniaoas 
food  they  swallow,  every  hsir  upon  their  heads,  and  every  dn^  oi 
urine  distilled  from  the  kidneys,  carries  into  or  out  of  their  system 
as  much  of  that  article  as  would  make  a  body,  if  incorporated  with 
the  required  amount  of  sugar,  as  large  as  the  planet  Saturn?  ShaD 
ihey  be  appointed  by  this  Board  to  tell  men,  whose  skeletons  contain 
twenty  per  centum  of  phosphorus,  that  this  article,  when  its  ''sptrit- 
nally  dynamic  power*'  is  developed  by  trituradon,  will  cure  disease, 
if  the  patient  inhale  the  aura  from  the  pellets  over  a  paralysed  aor- 
&ee,  or  apply  them  to  the  membrane  of  tiie  intestinum  rectum,  at 
the  same  time  that  every  kernel  of  wheat  which  goes  to  make  up  his 
daily  food^  if  exalted  by  dynamic  division,  would  furnish  poison 
enough  to  destroy  the  Chinese  Empire?*  So  of  lime,  whieh  fur- 
nishes the  foundation  of  his  bony  i^stem;  and  so  of  carbon  (char- 
eoal)  which  constitutes  a  large  propcHlion  of  the  softer  solids  of  bis 
body. 

Now,  as  this  Board  have  been  taught  that  man  is  a  material  real* 
ily,  oiiginally  formed  of  the  dost  of  the  earth,  that  he  posseaaea  the 
faculty  of  assimilating  materials  necessary  to  his  growth,  that  be  is 
liable  to  disease  when  operated  upon  by  causes  which  disturb  the 
laws  of  his  bebg,  that  his  body  is  the  subject  of  death  and  will  be  of  a 
i«Burreotion«  that  as  it  is  devel<^ed  and  austained  by  the  inecnrpora- 
tion  of  material  elements  introduced  from  without  to  its  nbnennal 
condition  is  to  be  removed  by  agents  having  physical  propertisB  ca- 
pable of  exalting  the  vital  actions  when  depressed,  and  of  rcpiessiag 
(beir  force  when  unduly  excited. 

Besiiectfully  submitted. 

Z.  PITCHER. 

Ann  Arbor,  July  15,  1861. 

*KOTX. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  may  not  appear  to  be  merely  a  fyun 
of  speech,  I  have  copied  the  following  mathematical  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  homeopathic  triturati<m  andsolution,  from  Professor  Lee's 
edition  of  Paris*  Phamsacologia.    The  reader  will  please  to  lecd* 
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feet  Umi  only  one  grain  of  maditine  fe  employed  for  all  the  dilntionti 
DO  matter  how  inert  the  subatanoe  may  be,  as  sponge,  salphor,  ohar- 
eoal  and  lime,  and  that  the  higher  the  dilation,  the  more  potent  the 
article  becomes. 

Cuhie  feet  of  water,  weight  62.5  lbs.  to  the  foot.  (DecimaU  re- 
jeeted.) 

I^ILUTIORS. 

5th.       2g.687. 

10th.     228.571,428.571,428. 

I5th.     2,285,714,285.714,285,714,286,714. 

20th.     22,857,142,867,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,857. 

25th.  228,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428, 
571,428. 

30th.  2,285,714,285,714,285,714,286,714,286^714,285.714,286, 
714,285,714,285,714. 

Cubic  feet  of  sugar — spedfic  gravity,  1.6.     f  Decimals  rejected  J 

nXLUTIONS. 

5th.  14,286. 

10th.  142,857,142,867,142. 

15th.  1,428,571,428,671.428.571,428,671. 

20th.  14,286.714,286,714.286,714,286,714,286,714,286. 

25th.  142,657,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,. 
857,142. 

30th.  1,428,671,428,671,428,571,428.571,428,571,428,571,428,. 
571.428,671,428,571. 

Diameter  infest  and  nudes  of  a  sphere  of  sugar  whose  solid  contents 
are  equal  to  the  guaniitg  in  the  jpreced  ing  calculations,  (Decimals  re- 
jedtd.) 

DILUTIOKS. 

Feet.  MJIM. 

5th.  30 

loth.  64,850 12 

15th.  139,738,576 26,464 

20th.  801,046,863,869 57,016,461 

25tk : 

30th.  1,397,335,762,186,022,914 264,646,924,646,784 

Ctdne  mUes  of  water.    (Decimals  rejected,) 
duiUtiovs. 

6di 

10th.  1,552. 

15th.  15,528,166,354,612. 

20th.  156^281,663,546,120,356,043,711. 

25th.  165,281,663.646,126.356.048,71 1,416,427,470,7. 

30th.  166^281,663,546,126,356,043,711,416,427,470,792,147,. 
007,20. 

OOMPABATITX  ILLU8TRATXOM0. 

lOlet. 

Longest  dimeter  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1680 . .  1 3,000,000^000 
do  do  do         Halley's  comet... 3,420,000,000,000 
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DJBta&ce  of  the  eearest  fixed  sUr 20,140,000,000,000 

OrMtest  disUnce  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 97,118,53$ 

do  do  do        do      Herschel 1,918,080,02! 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  20th  dilation  would  require  a  n)heie  of 
tugar  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  Sun' 9  dietancefrom  tke  Earthy 
and  a  aphere  of  loater  about  equal  in  diameter  to  the  same  distaoee; 
while  the  dOth  would  require  a  sphere  of  euffor  in  comparison  with  the 
diameter  of  which,  the  distance  of  Herschel  from  the  earth  would 
form  but  an  infinitely  small  fraction!  Hahnemann,  however,  reoom- 
mends  that  the  dilution  in  certain  cases  be  carried  as  high  as  the 
1500th,  and  remarks,  "experience  has  proved  that  it  is  impossUdetfi 
eitenuaie  the  doae  of  a  perfidy  homoeopcihic  remedy  to  euch  adegruihiaL 
k  wHl  not  produce  a  decided  amelioration  of  the  diseaee."  (Stratten's 
IVans.  of  Organen,  p.  274.)  Again,  all  the  fresh  water  lakes  in  North 
America,  including  the  fipneat  lakes  at  the  North,  are  estimated  to 
eontain  fourteen  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water;  but  the  deventh  di- 
hUion  would  require  more  than  ten  times  this  quantity  of  fluid.  A 
grain  of  antimony  dropped  into  Lake  Superior,  would  therefore  suf- 
fice for  centuries  to  medicate  its  waters;  so  that  a  teaspoonfiil,  taken 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  would  constitute  a  much  stronger  dose  than 
the  homceopathists  usually  administer.  It  is  demonstrable  that  a 
single  roic^  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  even  on  the  planet 
Herschel,  would  be  likely  to  effect  each  inhabitant  on  our  globe,  hj 
its  aroma,  more  powerfully  than  any  homoeopathic  medicine  whatev- 
er, at  the  30th  dilution.  (Am.  Ed.) ' 

The  composition  of  bone,  urine,  &;c.,  having  been  referred  to,  i 
give  the  results  below,  for  the  information  of  the  non-profosaionil 
reader: 

OHBMICAI.  ANALYSIS  OF  BOKX. 

Organic  matter,  32.56  parts  in  100. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  52.26 

Carbonate  of  lime,  10.21      " 

Oxide  of  iron  dc  magonese,    1 .05 

Magnesia,  soda,  &c.,  omitted. 

Iron  abounda  in  the  red  blood  of  animals.  Phoe{>honis  exists  in 
the  white  and  yolk  of  ^gs*  and  in  milk,  and  also  in  the  seeds  of 
grasses,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c.  Sulphur  is  found  in  flesh,  in  eggs 
and  milk,  and  in  small  quantities  in  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas  sod  en- 
eumbers.  Lime  is  universally  diffused,  and  exiats  \nrge\j  in  the 
aeeds  of  grasses,  especially  wheat  flour. 
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MBMORIAL  or  ALVAH  BXAOISH. 

fh  the  Bon.  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  UhwersUy  of  Michigan: 

I  beg  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Regents,  some  observa- 
tiona  on  the  principles  of  Uie/na  arts  and  on  taste;  showing  the  ad- 
vantages that  wouki  accrue  to  the  University  by  (he  early  mttodac- 
(km  of  their  culture  into  that  institution. 
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In  our  covairy  ihe  fine  arte  are  already  aoknowledged  to  be  aa 
naportaal  braooli  of  edueation,  though  (hey  hare  not  been  aa  gener- 
ally adopted  in  oar  seminaries  as  educated  men  feel  to  be  desirable. 
For  the  short  period  of  our  polikioal  ej(istenoe«  we  hare  made  very 
gnat  progress  in  the  production  of  fine  works  of  art;  and  the  esti- 
oaate  of  the  value  ot  art  has  been  greatly  extended;  while  the  love 
and  reapect  lor  the  labors  of  the  pencil  and  chisel  have  taken  a  strong 
lurid  on' popular  favor. 

Ki  an  early  period  in  oar  history,  we  were  not  deficient  in  distia- 
goiahed  names  in  art»  such  as  West,  Trumbull,  Copley  and  others. 
Hbeae  names  commanded  a  respect  wherever  high  art  was  rever- 
enoedv  and  in  Europe,  long  before  our  literature  and  public  men 
fbond  &vor,  our  distinguished  artists  and  their  productions  were  the 
mediam  of  begettmg  for  us  among  their  philosophers  and  patriots  a 
Undly  and  respectful  coasideration.  In  the  mean  time  this  talent  has 
been  enhanced  among  us  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  other  ele- 
saenta  of  proaperity,  till  our  artists  are  now  biown  to  every  metropolis 
of  the  old  world,  and  their  productions  will  vie  ?nth  the  greatest  that 
have  been  produced  in  modem  times.  This  has  been  brought  about* 
too»  without  the  aid  of  princely  patronage,  without  governmental  pro* 
tootioB,  without  State  grants.  American  artists  acknowledge  the  sound 
doctrine  that  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State  is  not  so  safe  a  depea- 
denoe  aa  a  popular  love»  founded  on  knowledge  and  general  enlijj^t- 
ened  taste.  We  do  not  seek  State  patnmage,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  art  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  seminaries,  that  the  pub- 
Ue  may  be  provided  with  the  means,  and  possess  the  previous  training 
lo  build  up  in  the  mind  intellectual  taste,  and  a  sound  judgmeni  in 
works  of  art  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  Kterature. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  good  works  of  art 
win  promote  the  cause  of  morals,  religion  and  manners;  nor  will  it 
be  necessary  fbr  me  to  offisr  to  your  body  the  names  of  distinguished 
writers  who  have  cordially  commended  a  cultivation  of  the  arts^  and 
enforced  a  consideration  for  them  by  showing  their  adaptation  to  oar 
natural  and  vh^uons  impulses,  and  their  high  value  to  the  well  beiag 
of  socbty. 

Indeed,  a  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  has  so  direct  and  mvariahle 
a  tendency  to  render  persons  more  happy  and  better  members  of  so- 
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dely,  Beouiing  images  wad  monameiite  fer  onr  reqieot»  TenenliQii 
and  affection,  that  all  educated  persons  are  aolidtons  for  the  eztn- 
sion  of  this  tate 

The  fine  arts  are  the  especial  objeets  of  mtelleotnal  taale;  and 
though  some  degree  of  pleasure  maj  be  derived  from  the  sight  of 
art  without  the  highest  cultivation,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
taste,  as  applied  to  art,  as  well  as  to  literature  and  the  eondnetof 
life,  are  too  manifold,  and  I  trust  too  obvious,  to  require  argomait 
It  may  well  be  said,  doubtless,  that  to  the  man  who  resigns  himself 
to  fedinff,  without  interposing  any  judgment  or  sound  taste,  pcetiy, 
music  and  painting  are  but  pastimes,  and  but  little  better  than  trifles. 
It  is  by  studying  the  preat  prindpUB  of  the  fine  arts,  and  exaM^ 
our  taste  to  the  dignity  of  a  jud^mmUt  that  we  make  them  aoiuoea  of 
refined  and  noble  enjoyment  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  can  this  cul- 
ture commence  too  early;  for  there  is  every  reason  that  a  just  taste 
and  correct  eye  shall  commence  at  the  same  time  with  the  teachmgs 
of  morals  and  manners;  and  if  they  be  combined,  the  intelleetaal 
powers  will  grow  into  greater  harmony,  and  the  harshness  of  a  omde 
culture  be  taken  from  our  minor  morals  and  deportment 

This  improved,  refined  taste  begets  a  higher  relish  for  the  aimpk 
habits  of  life,  in  unison  with  repubhcan  tendencies.  It  deepens  ov 
love  of  Nature,  and  carrying  its  empire  fiur  into  the  principlea  and 
practice  of  ethics,  subjugates  natural  impulses  and  elevates  all  oar 
desires.  The  practice  of  reasoning  on  these  interesting  themes  he- 
comes  a  habit  at  last,  and  the  habit  strengthening  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers, gives  that  dignity  to  the  arts  which  properly  belongs  to  then, 
while  the  discipline  is  favorable  to  the  investigation  of  the  still  noie 
abstruse  subjects  of  mental  philosophy. 

Purity  of  taste  tends  to  invigorate  the  social  affections,  and  to  mod- 
erate those  that  are  selfish.  It  makes  us  averse  to  ooane  lai^juage 
and  ungenerous  conduct,  while  it  encourages  a  sympathy  with  what- 
erer  is  lovely,  excellent  and  magnanimous.  So  closely  allied,  I  re- 
pea^  to  morality,  is  intelkctual  taste,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  a 
fine  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper  and  elegant  m  writing,  paint- 
ing  and  architecture,  is  a  most  rational  preparation  for  the  same  just 
seltsh  of  these  qualities  in  character  and  behavior.  A  phflosc^hical 
Inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  inures  the  reflecting  mind 
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tdthat  viost  entiemg  sort  of  logic.  The  soienee^of  eritioum,  as  Hp^ 
plkd  to  the  arts,  to  oomposidon  and  Uteratiire,  .may  he  considered  as^ 
a  sort  of  middle  link  that  connects  the  different  parts  of  education,, 
liarmonizing  all.  The  student  proceeds  from  the  more  agreeable 
and  simple  method,  until  custom  improves  his  faculties,  and  he  leama 
by  ibis  easy  mastery  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  a  deeper  phi- 
losophy. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  that  mathe- 
matical and  metaphysical  reasoning  do  not  usually  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge of  man;  they  not  being  so  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of 
Itfe^  however  valuable  for  the  discipline  of  thought,  while  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  derived  from  rational  principles,  furnishes 
elegant  subjects  for  conversation,  sharpefts  our  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  language,  and  prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social  * 
state  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  trust  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  will  be  accepts-  * 
ble  to  the  present  faculty  of  the  University,  as  it  will  be  genial  and« 
valuable  to  every  department  of  study.    It  will  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  time  allotted  to  any  of  these  studies,  as  it  is  proposed 
that  the  professor  of  art  shall  impart  the  knowledge  and  gradually 
form  the  taste,  by  familiar  lectures,  by  conversations,  and  by  frequent 
reference  to  examples  of  fine  art    These  shall  consist  in  drawings, . 
in  engravings,^  in  paintings,  and  in  casts  from  the  antique.    The  pro- 
fcaaor  of  Greek  must  fSeel  a  Hvely  interest,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
in  a  collection  of  those  marbles  which  illustrate  the  text  books  that 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  his  classes — such,  for  instance,  as  the  EIgm . 
marbles,  from  the  Parthenon,  or  some  noble  busts  of  Euripides,  Xen- 
ophon  or  Thucydides.    These  are  eloquent  and  palpable;  and  the  - 
marble  groups  often  possess  a  spirit  and  purity  of  sentiment  far  be- 
yond the  language  of  the  poet  or  historian.    The  spectacle  of  these  - 
pKcious  memorials  of  a  past  classical  age,  will  impart  increased  in- 
terest to  ihebr  studies  and  stamp  on  the  memory  of  ardent  youth, , 
images  of  delicacy  and  heroism  that  will  continue  to  warm  his  fifincy 
in  the  toil  of  life. 

The  student  of  Ynrgil  who  pores  over,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  La-  - 
ocoon,  and  perhaps  with  difficulty  makes  out  the  meaning  of  the- 
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poet,  will  find  h»  imaginatioii  «zcit6d>  bj  haviag  at  bis  coiaimmd  a 
OMt  of  tbat  ezqisite  gronp  in  marble,  by  wbieb  bis  memory  wiU  be 
abaipened  and  bis  taste  improred.  Especially  sboald  this  anioa  be 
enoouraged,  considering  tbat  in  tbis  instance  it  is  yet  an  unsettled 
question  wbetber  the  poet  or  tbe  sculptor  be  the  original!  Tbe  sab- 
ject  of  the  fine  arts  and  aesthetics,  as  has  been  remarked,  comiects  it- 
self with  intellectual  tod  moral  philosophy;  and  tbat  lectuxea  and  ooa- 
Tersations  on  themes  so  agreeable  would  commend  themsdves,  there 
ean  be  no  doubt,  both  to  the  classes  who  pursue  these  studies,*  and 
to  the  professor  who  presides  over  them.  The  able  discussioiis  of 
fitewarti  of  Reid,  of  Kaimes,  Allison  and  Mills,  of  Burke  and  Kaigbt, 
on  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  on  criticism  and  on  taste,  show  how 
important  they  are  considl^red  in  any  general  course  of  instzuotion; 
how  they  are  connected  with  other  branches  of  philosophy,  and  how 
deeply  they  teach  the  joys  and  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  just  regret  that  the  seminaries  and  ool- 
]eges  of  this  countty  have  not  more  generally  provided  departments 
•of  the  art9,  Unfortunely,  we  have  copied  too  much  after  the  Bog- 
Ush  universities  in  this  respect.  But,  as  this  oversight  in  tbe  early 
foundation  of  these  great  institutions  is  generally  lamented  by  the 
most  liberal  mmds  of  England,  as  a  source  of  great  evil,  and  oBe»  if 
it  were  possible,  they  would  gladly  see  rectified,  it  certainly  wOl  he 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  us,  in  laying  the  foundatioa  of  new  institotioos, 
to  make  ample  provisions  for  this  deficiency.  The  absenoe  of  this 
provision  in  the  national  schools  of  England,  had  its  origin  in  illSh 
eial,  contracted  views,  similar  to  that  spirit  which  at  this  day  wodd 
exclude  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  done  nothing  either  for  art  or  the  aa- 
taral  sciences;  and  the  low  state  of  public  taste  in  that  ooontiy  is 
little  creditable  to  the  character  of  institutions  so  powerful  and  opn- 
lei^    This  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  neiCher  of  these  universities  posaess  a 
•ehool  in  which  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  branch  of  art  is  tavght; 
and  has  not  even  a  course  of  lectures,  nor  any  means  by  which  a 
young  man  may  be  either  taught  or  ean  acqnure  the  requiaile  know- 
ledge on  this  class  of  subjects?  What  they  have  inherited  torn  the 
dark  ages,  they  have  tried  to  preserve,  without,  if  possibly  ev^  goii^ 
beyond  what  then  existed. 
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Tlie  time  is  speedOy  ftdrattcingk  we  may  prediet,  when  public  taste 
and  general  refinemem  in  this  oountry  will  be  in  advance  of  ihat  of 
England,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  and  patronage  that  have  been 
laTvhed  on  art  there  for  die  past  one  hundred  years.  But  with  us, 
this  must  be  greatly  ^ided  and  promoted  by  the  introdnction  of  tbis 
ealtnre  into  onr  schools  and  colleges. 

Even  schools  of  design  and  academies  expressly  established  far 
iUs  purpose,  may  not»  in  my  opinion,  do  so  much  towards  building 
up  taste  and  the  diflusion  of  art,  as  the  establishment  of  professor'- 
ships  in  the  higher  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land, 
where  their  culture  shall  begm  jointly  with  other  academical  studies, 
and  where  the  theory  of  art  shall  be  combined  with  and  illustrated 
by  the  palpable  productions  of  the  chisel  and  pencil* 

An  able  English  writer  in  IMackwood's  Magazine  indulges  in  thea* 
sound  remains:  **We  should  say  decidedly  that  the  best  consideratio» 
kat  tfftf  and  the  best  patronage  too,  that  we  would  give  it,  would  be 
to  establish  it  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In 
these  venerated  places,  to  found  professorships,  that  a  more  sure 
love  and  more  sure  taste  for  it  may  be  imbedded  with  every  good 
and  classical  love  and  taste  in  the  minds  of  youth." 

I  should  not  omit,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  feet,  that 
the  new  university  of  London  is  an  exception  to  this;  and  being 
founded  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  seems  inclined  as  far  as  possible  to 
rectify  the  error  of  the  older  institutions,  and  to  restore  the  faeuhjf 
ff  ike  mi$  nfkieh  hai  perished  then;  and  far  this  purpose  has  estab* 
Ushed  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  tiie  arts. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  taken  higher  ground — wider  and' 
better  views  than  almost  any  institution  in  this  country.  She  in- 
cludes the  natural  sciences  as  too  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  She  has  provided  also  emphatically  far  the  fim 
<«it.  She  has  established  a  department  of  mtr,  wUoh  may  be  seen  by 
A  reference  to  the  orgMiio  law  creating  this  noble  institution. 

Cktgp.  2,  See,  2 — «The  objects  of  the  University  shall  be  to  pro- 
ride  the  mhabitants  of  the  State  with  means  of  acquiring  a  thoroDg^- 
^B^wledge  of  the  various  brapches  of  literature,  science  and  the- 
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&c.  9^'*There  shall  hetluee  departmeuto;  firsts  that  of  literataie, 
floience  and  the  arte."  *'There  ahall  be  established  a  professorship 
of  thejine  arlsJ' 

I  tnist  that  this  paper  may  not  be  deemed  prolix,  if  I  affix  lo  it 
aoflie  consideratioBs  that  woald  demand  the  attention  of  the  promi- 
sor of  art,  and  a  general  scheme  of  action  and  dnty  that  he  woald 
be  glad  to  see  carried  out.  All  the  objects  included  in  sach  a  sdiau 
oo«ld  not  be  realised  at  once;  but  it  is  confidently  belieVed  that  ke 
woold  be  able  very  speedily  to  impart  interest  to  this  new  feature  ia 
the  University,  and  to  awaken  in  its  behalf  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
atndent  and  faculty;  and  I  cannot  doubt  this  interest  and  aympathy 
would  in  no  long  period  of  time  spread  to  diflferent  parts  of  the 
State,  and  that  he  might  be  the  medium*  through  the  peculiarly  st- 
tractive  and  genial  nature  of  art,  to  render  substantial  and  lasting 
benefit  to  this  Institution.  Some  of  these  considerations  and  duties 
I  have  placed  under  separate  heads,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
reference,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  may  be  more  readily  compre- 
hended, as  well  as  that  its  practical  bearing  shall  be  more  eadj 
seen. 

Department  of  ike  Fine  Arte  in  the  Umversity  qf  Michigan — some 
of  the  duties,  and  general  coarse  indicated,  which  might  devolre  oa 
and  be  pursued  by  the  professor  of  such  department 

1.  Lectures  on  int^leetual  taete — ^lectures  on  the  theory  ef  art-^^gok" 
'  end  idea— lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  different  branches  of 
artF— painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  &c— their  relation  to 
each  other — ^intimately  united  to  poetry — the  influence  of  the  fine 
arts  on  the  feelings,  on  the  manners,  on  morals  and  literature,  on  oir- 
iliaation,  and  on  the  sciences. 

U*  Show  the  value  of  art  to  classical  studies — illustrate  thaw 
atadiea  by  busts  of  those  distinguished  in  eloquence,  poetry  or  states* 
aan^ip— by  coins,  medals  and  inscriptions,  so  valuable  also  to  eln- 
ddate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome  and  Greece— its  uBioa 
with  Greek  literature— impossibility  to  appreciate  Grecian  historyt  do- 
<gMnce  and  poetry,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  art;  one 
ia  the  exponent  of  the  other;  have  a  collection  of  the  casts  from  the 
BIgin  and  Phygalian  marbles,  from  antique  busts,  and  from  exquisite 
groups,  such  as  the  Psyche  and  Laocoon,  say  half  the  site  of  life« 
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M  tkese  c«n  be  obtained  at  min  ezpenaey  aad  thej  woold  prQva 
infahiabla  mtmoriids  of  tbe  btroio  ages  of  literature  and  art. 

8.  Copies  from  some  of  the  best  paintiogs,  toiHustrate  compoiiiUm 
IB  pstnting,  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  coloring,  and  li^hi  and 
Mk;  good  engravings  from  celebrated  paintinga  These  will  eon- 
stitiite  a  collection  permanently  belonging  to  the  Uniyersity.  To  this 
eeUection  might  be  added  such  portraits  of  the  professors,  ehancel- 
lon,  snd  other  distinguished  persons  who  hare  been  connected  widi 
(he  institution,  as  might  be  induced  by  iuTitation,  or  otherwise*  to 
las^  them.  Art  presenres  a  memory  of  the  past  and  is  consenra* 
tife. 

4.  Students  who  wish  can  take  lessons  in  drawing,  in  perapectiw$^ 
m  ockfing,  in  composUian,  This  department  will  thus  have  a  direct^ 
piaetical  bearing  on  the  acquirements  of  the  students,  aside  from 
the  refined  taste  its  teachings  will  inouleate.  The  services  of  the 
piofessor  UHght  be  made  useful  to  the  medical  department  The 
rtudy  of  the  natural  sdenoes  will*  be  greatly  facilitated  by  drawings, 
di^irams,  and  transparencies.  It  cannot  be  doubted  thalt  art  wiU 
ftster  an  attachment  to  the  University. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  in  all  the  German  Universities  the  Jim  art$ 
aie  represented  by  a  professor.  Lectores  prevail  there  as  a  mode  of 
teaching,  more  than  in  the  English.  The  German  is  far  more  liberal. 
A  well  educated  German  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  music,  with 
the  theory  of  the  arts,  and  often  with  the  principles  of  each. 

6.  We  have  already  some  examples — Columbia  College,  New 
York,  has  a  professor  of  fine  arU,  a  young  man  of  that  city.  West 
Pomthasa  professor  otfinearU.  Cambridge  has  a  collection  of 
pictures,  and  inculcates  the  fine  arts  as  a  branch  of  her  teachings. 
New  Haven  College  has  erected  a  separate  building  for  the  reception 
of  Col.  Trumbull's  pictures,  and  has  thus  an  admirable  series  of 
works  to  illustrate  art.  It  is  there  lessons  of  patriotism  may  be  first 
imbibed;  it  is  there  the  student  will  first  contemplate  the  noble  de* 
■igns  of  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  **  sigmng  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  '*  Washington's  resignation  of  his  commission  to 
Congress,"  with  many  others  of  a  National  interest 

The  Smidisonian  Institute  has  already  purchased  one  valuable 
^f^  of  art,  and  is  m  treaty  for  Power's  Greek  Slave;  showing  that 
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the  arts  wiH  be  meladedin  tlie  Intimate  objects  of  an  inalitiiliQii  thai 
jNToposes  to  difiuse  knowledge  among  mankind.  This  does  no4  pio- 
ppobably  name  all  the  institations  in  onr  conntry  that  have  provided 
for  ihe  teachings  of  art  in  the  course  of  their  stodies.  Several  soeie* 
ties  and  institutions  in  Boston,  liew  Ywkp  Philadelphia^  Albany,  da* 
dnnatti,  established  expressly  to  encourage  a  taste  for  art,  and  cor- 
dially sustained  by  the  public*  are  not  mentioned 

7.  Every  step  taken  in  this  country  to  sustain  art,  by  whatevsi 
aethod,  whether  by  societies,  State  legislatures, 'or  Googrese,  has 
been  promptly  met  by  the  public,  showing  that  the  public  sentimcat 
b  quite  ready  to  sanction  the  boldness  or  liberality  of  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  take  initiatory  steps  in  such  encouragement  Ycry 
many  instances  of  this  can  be  adduced. 

6.  Michigan  haa  taken  the  lead  in  the  liberal  basis  on  which  her  ed- 
ucational system  is  founded.  Is  not  this  fact  a  strong  reason  thai  now, 
while  the  course  of  instruction  is  faUinp  inio  permoMeiU  meikodt^  thai 
a  department  so  important,  so  essential  to  the  best  and  the  most  fib- 
end  culture  as  that  comprehending  the  Jim  arU^  should  not  be  omit- 
ted or  postponed,  but  immediately  and  with  confidence  incorporatad 
widi  het  more  obviously  practical  branches. 

Without  venturing  to  extend  the  argument  embodied  in  this  pqwr, 
the  whole  subject  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wbdom  and 
of  your  honorable  body. 

ALYAH  BKADIBB. 


PART  II. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  MICHICAK, 

WITH 

NOTES,  FORMS,  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  CONDUCTING  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  law  does  not  impose  upon  the  Superintendent  the  duty  of 
deciding  questions  arising  under  the  operation  of  the  school  laws. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  done — the  inter- 
S8t  of  the  schools  requires  it,  and  the  school  officers  seek  for  and  de- 
Biand  such  decisions.  The  consideration  of  all  the  questions  which 
arise  in  the  townships  and  districts,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
office  for  its  advice  and  decision,  involves  an  amount  of  labor  which 
is  not  generally  conceived.  Many  of  these  questions  are  the  more 
important,  because  they  are  intricate.  They  require  examination, 
reiiectioQ,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  law,  and  also  a 
practical  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  the  operation  of  the  sys* 
tem.  Great  pains,  thought,  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
psrt  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  believed  the  notes  wOI  be  found  to  meet 
tD,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  questtoin  that  are  generally  raised  in  the 
districts.  The  decisions  given  have  been  based  upon  queries  of  offi* 
c«n,  embraced  in  their  correspondence.  Should  this  document  no^ 
he  swelled  to  a  size  which  forbids  it,  abstracts  of  this  correspondence 
inllbe  presented,  showing  for  themselves  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round and  embarrass  school  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
fcs,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  require  the  advice  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

The  law  embraces  all  amendments  made  up  to  1862.  Those  por- 
tiona  which  are  in  brackets  are  amendments.    The  number  of  sec- 
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tions  are  the  same  as  in  the  revised  statutes  of  1846.  The  decisions 
here  made  are  not  intended  to  infringe  upon  the  province  of  any  legal 
department  or  tribunal  of  the  State.  They  are  confined  to  questions 
arising  under  the  operation  and  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
law.  In  cases  where  the  district  stands  in  the  light  of  a  contracdog 
party,  or  where  the  school  officers  have  subjected  themselves  or  the 
district  to  a  controversy  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  neither  the  duty  or 
the  province  of  the  Superintendent  to  determine  what  are,  or  nha 
are  not,  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties.  Provisions  exist  in  the  Stite 
of  New  York,  and  in  some  other  States,  conferring  a  more  extended 
jurisdictioa  in  cases  arising  under  the  school  laws;  and  the  decisiou 
bemg  made  final,  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of.  litigation,  expense 
and  difficulty.  A  provision  to  this  effect  has  been  recommended  in 
Michigan  by  each  successive  Superintendent.  In  his  remarks  upon 
the  school  law  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Barnard  recommended  it  ss 
leading  to  a  cheap,  speedy  and  amicable  settlement  of  numerous  con- 
troversies which  unavoidably  spring  up  in  the  local  administratioa 
of  the  system,  which  were  previously  carried  into  the  courts,  or  the 
Legislature,  involving  much  expense,  much  delay,  and  not  a&fr^ 
quently  bitter,  wide  spread  and  lasting  dissatisfaction. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorize  any  person  feeling 
himself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  decision  made  by  a  school 
district  meeting,  or  by  the  town  superintendent,  in  forming,  or  altering, 
or  in  refusing  to  form  or  alter  a  school  district,  or  in  refusing  to  psj 
any  school  moneys  to  any  such  district,  or  by  the  trustees  in  paying 
any  teacher,  or  refusing  to  pay  him,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  sny 
scholar  gratuitously,  or  concerning  any  other  matter  under  the  law 
relating  to  schools,  to  appeal  to  ths  superintendent,  who  is  required 
and  authorized  to  examine  and  decide  the  same,  and  the  decision  is 
final  and  conclusive. 

OF  PBIMABY  SCHOOL& 
DisraicTs. 

SBcnoir  1.  Whenever  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  any  township 
shall  form  a  school  district  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  such 
board  to  deliver  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  district,  a  notice  io  writingi 
of  the  tormation  of  such  district^  describing  its  boundaries,  and  specifying 
the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting;  which  notice,  with  the  fact  of 
such  delivery,  shall  be  entered  upon  record  by  the  clerk. 
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L  The  power  to  form  school  districts  is  vested  Id  the  board  of 

lebool  bspectors  by  section  71.     In  proceedins^  to  divide  the  towa- 

ihip»  as  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  takeD|  a  full  record  should  be  kept, 

ihowing  not  only  the  number  of  each  district,  but  accurately  de- 

•eribing  the  boundaries  of  each,  in  order  that  the  clerk  of  the  board, 

under  this  section,  may  be  accurate  in  his  description  to  be  delivered 

to  a  taxable  inhabitant.     The  following  form  of  the  notice  required, 

is  prescribed: 

To  A. jB.         ,  a  taxable  inhabUani  of  school  diitfict  No. .• 

Sift — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  school  inspectors  of  the 

township  of ,  on  the day  of ,185  ,  foi^med  a 

<efaool  aistrict  in  said  township,  which  they  numbered  school  district 

No. ,  and  which  is  bounaed  as  follows:  [Insert  the  boundary  as 

copied  from  the  record.]     The  first  meeting  of  said  district  will  be 

kid  at  — ,  on  the day  of  ,  186  ,  at  —  o'clock 

ia  the ^noon:  Yon  are  hereby  directed  to  notify  eveiy  qualified 

Totcrof  said  district,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice 
At  his  place  of  residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor,  as  above;  and  after 
BO  notifying  every  qualified  voter  within  the  boundaries  above  de- 
leribed,  you  will  endorse  on  this  notice  a  return,  showing  such  noti- 
fication, with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  above  men- 
tioned. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

(Signed,)  , 

Clerk  of  tite  Board  of  School  Inspectors. 

For  form  of  endorsement'  upon  this  notice,  see  note  to  section  3. 

2*  A  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentioned  in  this  and 
the  following  section,  who  neglects  or  refuses  duly  to  serve  and  re- 
^rn  the  notice  required,  is  liable,  by  the  provisions  of  section  129,  to 
forfeit  a  penalty  of  ^yq  dollars. 

3.  The  time  and  place  of  meetingi  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  inhabitant 
who  is  served  with  the  notice. 

Src  3.  The  said  notice  shall  also  direct  such  inhabitant  to  notify  every 
<IMiifi<>d  voter  of  such  district,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  a  written 
notice  at  his  place  of  residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  at 
letit  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  tnch  inhabitant  to  notify  the  qualified  voters  of  said  district  accord- 
ingly. 

1.  To  save  question  as  to  the  suflSciency  of  time  in  giving  the 
aotice,  five  full  days,  without  any  fraction  of  a  day,  should  be  given 
Wfore  the  day  of  meeting. 
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2.  The  written  notice  required  by  this  section,  need  not  coDtam  a 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district  It  is  sufficient  if  it  spe- 
cify the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  if  it  is  served  at  least  fin 
days  before  the  meeting. 

The  followins:  form  may  be  used,  viz: 
To  A B-^: 

Sib — School  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of 1  haying 

been  formed  by  the  inspectors,  you  are  hereby  notified,  as  a  qualified 

voter  therein,  tbat  the  ^rst  meeting  thereof  will  be  held  at -'i 

on  the day  of ,  A.   D.   186  ,   at o'clock  in  tha 

—noon.     Dated  this—  day  of  ■  ,  186  . 

(Signed)  • 

8.  If  in  notifying  the  qualified  voters,  by  any  unavoidable  accident, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  single  person  has  not  been  noti- 
fied, or  several  persons^  who  were  not  believed  to  be  a  resident  or 
residents  of  the  district,  or  by  reason  of  an  impossibility  to  notify 
such  person  or  persons,  from  the  absence  of  himself,  or  the  wani 
of  a  place  of  residence  temporarily,  such  want  of  notice  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  organization  by  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters.  The  law  is  imperative  upon  the  inhabitant  serving  the  no- 
tice, to  notify  every  qualified  voter,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  afifects 
him  personally,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  district  also,  only  when 
the  omission  has  been  wilful  or  fraudulent.     See  section  14. 

Src.  3.  The  said  inhabitanl,  when  he  shall  have  notified  the  qualifi^ 
voters  as  required  in  such  notice,  shall  endprse  thereon  a  return,  showing 
such  notification,  with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  soch  oouce 
and  return  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  form  of  xnoobsbmsnt  is  recommended  If  the  quali- 
fied voters  are  all  notified  in  one  day,  the  form  may  be  varied,  bok 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  satisfactory,  and  often  save  trouble,  togiv* 
the  names  and  dates  of  notification  according  to  the  form,  sod  also 
for  the  greater  fiacility  it  will  afford  to  the  director  to  record  it,  as  re- 
quired by  section  4: 

I,  A B ,  herebv  return  the  within  (or  annexed)  notice,  aai 

have  notified  the  qualified  voters  of  the  dietriet  as  follows: 

yAlllEB.  I  DATB.  |         HuW  MOTlFttg 


January  1,  1852. 
do        do 


Personally. 
Written  notice. 


Dated  at ,  this  —  day  of ,  185  . 

(Signed)  D E- 
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1.  Ever  J  chairman  of  the  first  district  meetiDg,  who  wilfully  neg- 
iectB  or  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  him  in  this  and  the 
Hollowing  sections,  or  in  the  chapter  relating  to  primary  schools,  shall 
farfeit  the  sum  of  95.    See  section  129. 

2.  The  meeting  must  organize  by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman; 
and  must  then  choose  its  district  officers.  The  acceptance  of  nny 
two  of  the  officers  elected  duly  organises  the  district*  and  these  may 
be  filed  forthwith,  in  pursuance  of  section  6»  Section  ISO  imposes 
a  psnallj  for  neglect  or  refusal,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  accept  any 
soeh  office,  and  serre  tiierein.  If  die  notice  has  not  been  gtyen,  or 
the  qualified  Totera  fail  entirely  to  attend,  when  notified,  the  no* 
ties  must  be  renewed,  but  no  particular  number  is  requisite  to  ena* 

bk  the  district  to  efiect  its  oigsnisation,  after  proper  notice. 

Sic.  4.  The  said  chairman  ahall  deliver  such  notice  and  return  to  the 
director  chosen  at  such  meeting,  who  shall  record  the  same  at  length  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  by  him  at  me  expense  of  the  district,  as  a  part  of  the 
nconls  of  aoeh  district, 

1.  By  section  9  the  record  here  required  is  made  prima  facia  evi« 

dence  of  the  facts  set  forth,  and  of  the  legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the 

orgaoisation  of  the  district,  prior  to  the  first  district  meeting.    It  is 

important  thnt  it  should  be  correct  and  complete.    In  case  of  the  wnnt 

of  this  record,  its  destruction  or  loss,  it  cannot  be  supplied.    Butif  the 

district  haa  exercised  the  franchises  of  a  district,  that  is,  elected  officers, 

▼oted  tax,  employed  teachers,  made  reports,  &c.,  for  two  years, 

(section  10,)  its  oiganization  is  presumed  to  be  legal. 

8bc  6.  The  qualified  voters  of  such  district,  when  assembled  pursuant 
to  such  previous  notice,  and  also  at  each  annual  meeting,  shall  choose  a 
moderator,  director,  and  assessor,  [who  shall  be  residents  of  such  district, 
ipd]  who  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  meeting,  severally  file  with  the 
^incior  a  written  acceptance  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been 
vsspeeiively  elected,  which  shall  be  recorded  by  said  director. 

1.  The  qualified  rotors  at  this  meeting,  after  haying  elected  dis« 
triet  officers,  caanot  proceed  to  transact  any  other  business,  by  roting 
•  tax,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  oryaniMation  of  the  distrfet. 
This  is  a  meeting  to  choose  a  moderator,  director  and  assessor.  An 
addition  to  section  92  provides  that  in  districts  contaming  more  than 
one  hundred  acbolars  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  the 
district  board  may  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto  four  trustees,  pro- 
vided the  district  determine  to  do  so,  at  any  ammal  mKting^  by  a  two- 
Airds  Tote.  This  rote  cannot  be  taken  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
district 
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2.  The  law  is  not  definite  as  to  the  form  of  the  aeceptanoe.  It 
must  be  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  director  within  ten  days  after 
the  meeting.  Every  acceptance  should  specify  the  oflSce  to  which 
the  person  has  been  chosen.  Each  should  be  filed  separately,  to 
avoid  confusion  and  error.  The  fad  of  the  filing  by  the  person 
elected  to  a  given  office,  and  tlie  daie  of  filing,  are  matters  of  n^oord, 
to  be  made  by  the  director.  A  mere  cMeal  error,  in  the  aooeptance, 
will  not  vitiate  it.  If  it  is  not  in  ihe  preci.ne  words  of  the  prescribed 
form,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  director  to  decide  upon  its  snffi* 
dency  or  insufifioiency,  in  oa«e  of  question.  In  ease  of  doubt,  bov- 
ever,  it  would  be  a  safe  course  ibr  the  person  chosen  to  the  office  to 
decline  serving,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  has  not  filed  his  aooeptanoe 
legally,  he  could  not  bmd  the  district  by  his  acts,  but  would  himself 
be  bound  by  his  own  acts. 

8.  After  filing  acceptance,  the  new  officers  supercede  the  old  ones 
at  once.  District  officers  are  not  required  to  file  an  oath  of  office. 
Section  180  imposes  a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  of  district  offi- 
cers to  serve  wiihout  sufficient  cause,  or  for  neglecting  or  refusiog  to 
perform  any  duty  required  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

4.  If  a  newly  elected  district  officer  fails  to  file  his  acceptance,  the 
previous  officer  holds  over,  and  there  is  no  vacancy  to  fill,  unless  the 
previous  director  has  been  in  office  ten  days  beyond  the  time  of  a  se- 
cond annual  meeting  after  his  election  or- appointment. 

FORM  or  ACCBFTAKCB. 

I  accept  the  office  of  — —  of  school  district  No. ,  of  tke 

township  of .    Dated  this day  of ,  186  . 

(Sigued)  A B . 

On  the  back  of  this  should  be  endorsed:  ''Filed  this        ■  day  of 

-,  185  .     C D ,  Director." 


6bc.  6,  Every  such  school  diatrlct  shall  be  deemed  duly  orpnised 
when  any  two  of  the  officers  elected  at  their  first  annual  nwet»f  thsU 
have  filed  their  scceptsnce  as  afuresaid. 

Skc.  7.  In  case  tho  inhabit anta  of  any  district  shall  fail  to  orgiofxe 
the  same  in  porotiance  of  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  the  ^atd  clerk  akall 
give  a  new  notice  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  thereun  as  if  no  previous  notice  had  been  delivered. 

Bbc.  8.  Every  school  district  organised  in  puraosnce  of  thin  eMpcer, 
or  which  has  been  organized  and  contioucd  under  aoy  previous  'aw  ot  iba 
State  or  Territory  of  Michigan,  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  poi- 
seaa  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation  (or  public  pnrpoM*«,  by  the  naaie 
and  Biyle  of  *' School  Difitrict  number  »  (auch  niimbpr  as  fhail  m 

designated  in  the  formation  thereof  by  the  inspectors)  of  /*  (tb^ 
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mine  of  the  townshtp  ortownthipc  in  which  the  district  is  situated,)  aad 
ID  that  name  shall  be  capable  of  suingf  and  being  sued,  and  of  holding 
such  real  and  personal  estate  as  is  authorized  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  of  selling  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  The  record  made  by  the  director,  as  required  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  prima  facia  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
set  forth,  and  the  -legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the  organization  of  tb^ 
district  prior  to  the  first  district  meeting;  but  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  the  efiect  of  the  record  kept 
by  the  school  inspeciore,  as  evidence. 

Sec.  10.  fivery  school  district  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  presumed  to  have 
been  legally  organized,  when  it  shall  have  exercised  the  iranchises  and 
privileges  ot  a  district  for  the  tenn  of  two  years* 

The  last  above  five  sections,  in  additicm  to  tl^ose  which  precede 
them,  relate  entirely  to  the  formation  and  organisation  of  school 
districts,  each  step  being  carefally  taken.  Section  8  provides  that 
the  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  possessing  also  the  powers  of  a 
corporation  for  public  purposes,  and  capable,  under  the  name  and 
nwDber  designated  by  the  inspectors,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  aiid 
holdbg  real  and  personal  estate,  and  selling  the  same,  as  provided 
in  this  chapter.  The  statute  nowhere  contemplates  the  dissoltiUoii 
of  a  school  district,  nor  does  it  directly  confer  upon  any  board  the 
power  to  dissolve  the  body  corporate.  I^or  can  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors, under  the  provisions  of  section  71,  which  authorize  them  *'to 
divide  the  township  into  such  number  of  school  districts  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary;  (the  boundaries  of  which  districts  they, 
may  alier  and  regulate,  as  circumstances  shall  render  properi")  take 
any  action  in  relation  to  the  dissolution  of  a  district,  so  as  to  work 
any  change  of  the  previous  liability  of  the  district,  except  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  by  sections 
75,  76,  77  and  78.  In  1845,  the  possible  dissolution  of  a  district  waa 
aoQsfat  to  be  guarded  against,  and  to  prevent  it  in  any  way,  penaltiee 
were  sought  to  be  and  were  subsequently  imposed  upon  school  offi- 
cers who  neglected  to  perform,  or  refused  to  do  their  duty,  or  serve 
in  the  offices  to  which  they  were  chosen.  Applicatioins  to  dissolve 
these  corporate  bodies  have  in  several  instances  been  made  to  the- 
Legislature,  which  has  acted  specifically  upon  them,  but  which  has 
not  conferred  upon  the  board  of  school  inspectors  such  a  power.  The 
revised  constitution  has  provided  that  the  Legislature  may  confer 
upon  townships,  cities  and  villages,  and  boards  of  supervisors,  such- 
powers  of  a  local,  legislative  or  administrative  character  as  it  may 
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deem  adrisabje;  but  the  Legislature  not  having  seen  fit  to  enact  any 
law  upon  the  subject,  the  power  of  dissolving  school  districts  is  still 
vested  in  the  Legislature. 

The  division  of  a  township  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  when  no 
provision  is  made  otherwise,  does  not  dissolve  nor  alter  the  bounds* 
ries  of  a  school  district.  The  imaginary  township  line  changes  no 
residence  of  the  district  officers,  but  upon  such  division  of  townships 
or  counties,  single  or  whole  districts  are  by  operation  of  law  trsni^ 
formed  into  joint  school  districts,  and  become  of  necessity  subject  to 
the  provifflons  applicable  to  such  districts.  But  a  abgle  instance  of 
this  kind  is  believed  to  have  occurred,  however,  in  this  State. 

DlSraiCT  MBBTUKM. 

8bc*  11.  The  annual'  meetings  of  such  (eack)  school  district  shall  bs 
held  on  the  last  Mooday  of  September  in  each  yeati  and  the  school  yetr 
commence  on  that  day. 

1.  The  annual  meetings  of  school  districts  are  the  most  importsat 
occasions  which  the  law  provides  for  the  regulation  of  all  matteis 
pertammg  to  the  schools.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  **tfae 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  coming  together  of  the  inhabitant!  of 
eacb  district,  for  deliberation  and  consultation  in  relation  to  their 
schools,  and  the  various  interests  connected  therewith,  are  calculated 
to  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  fiavor  of  education;  to  promote 
uiuon,  harmony  and  concert  of  action  iu  the  several  districts;  snd 
to  cement  the  ties  of  friendly,  social  intercourse  betwe^i  those  hsv- 
ing  a  common  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  their 
children.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  neglected;  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  prompt  and  uniform 
in  theur  attendance,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  be  invariably 
characterized  by  that  order,  regularity,  dignity  and  decorum  vhieh 
•can  alone  command  respect  and  efficiently  attain  the  objecti  to  be 
accomplished." 

The  powers  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  meetings,  sre 
MIy  prescribed  in  sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 24,  26,  29  and  27. 
The  moderator  presides  at  all  meetings  when  present,  and  sectioBi 
30  and  31  give  to  the  moderator,  or  person  presiding,  (see  sectioo 
20,)  the  power  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  disturbance.  Section 
87  makes  the  director  clerk  of  the  meeting,  but  in  his  absence  the 
qualified  voters  appomt  a  clerk,  who  is  to  certify  the  proceedings  of 
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the  meeting  to  the  director.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  preserve 
oopies  of  all  reports,  and  preserve  and  ke^  all  books  and  papers  be- 
longing to  his  office. 

FORM  OF  KOTIOI  OF  ANKUAL  HISTINQ. 

Konoi  is  hereby  given  that  the  annual  meeting  of  school  district 
Ua ,  of  the  township  of ,  for  the  election  of  school  dis- 
trict officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  ss  may 
lawfully  come  before  it,  and  deemed  to  be  necessary,  will  be  held 

al  ,  on  Monday  the day  of  ,  A.  D.  186    ,  at 

—  o'clock  in  the  —  noon. 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1 85  . 

(Signed,)  A B ,  JHredar. 

This  notice  must  be  posted  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in 
the  district,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting.  [Six 
fidl  days  without  any  fraction  of  a  day.] 

1.  Annual  meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  as  may 

be  necessary,  in  which  case  the  following  form  of  notice  should  be 

posted,  as  above  required: 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  ^ 

school  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of ,  will  be  held  * 

at ,  on  the day  of ,  1 85  ,  at  -: o'clock 

in  the noon  of  said  day,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  the  annual 

meeting.     Dated  this day  of ,  186  . 

(Signed,)  A—  B ",  Director. 

2.  The  qualified  voters  present  at  (xnjf  meeting  lawfully  assembled^ 
may  reconsider,  rescind,  alter  or  modify  any  proceeding,  action,  or 
vote  taken  at  an  annual  meeting,  provided  no  obligi^on  has  been  in- 
toned under  snoh  previous  proceeding  votes  or  resolves. 

2.  The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting,  either  annual,  adjourned 
or  special,  ar^  not  to  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of  due  notice,  unless 
it  appears  that  the  omission  was  wilful  and  fraudulent. 

8.  Trouble  is  sometimes  made  by  the  failure  of  the  qualified  vo- 
ters present  to  exercise  discretion  in  relation  to  organizing  the 
meeting.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  variation  in  time, 
•nd  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given  for  all  the  voters  to  assemble 
before  proceeding  to  business.  Fifleen  minutes  or  half  an  hour^ 
according  to  circumstances,  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Any  num- 
ber, however  few,  may  then  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district,  or  they  may,  if  they  think  proper,  adjourn.  The 
li^r,  in  many  instances,  might  be  the  prudent  course.    If  the  meet- 
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in^  is  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  officers  to  be  chosen,  it  will  often- 
times saye  trouble  by  oflferi^g  a  resolution  in  writing,  designating  the 
officers  and  offices;  but  if  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  would  be 
well  to  vote  by  ballot.  All  other  business  should  be  done  by  written 
resolutions,  and  if  the  result  of  the  vote  cannot  be  ascertained  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  it  should  be  done  by  count  or  by  taking  the 
ayes  and  noes.  For  this  purpose  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  should 
prepare  a  list  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  in  a  tabular  form, 
embracing  all  the  subjects  voted  on,  similar  to  the  following: 


NAMES  Of  VOTSBa.|TOOHANOB  8ITB.||Tt>  BafLD  SC  h'sB  J|toRAISB  TAX. 

A          B 
C D 

Ayo«. 

Noes. 

Ares.  -|    Moes.     | 

Aye* 

><M.. 

1 

Total 

1 

The  clerk  should  keep  his  minutes  so  that,  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journs, they  may  be  read  and  corrected,  if  necessary,  and  approved 
by  the  meeting;  and  after  being  signed  by  the  model  ator  and  clerk, 
they  sliould  be  recorded  in  the  record  book  of  the  district.  These 
minutes  should  be  in  form  as  follows,  varied  to  suit  the  oircumstan* 
ces: 

70&BI  FOR  MINUTBS  OP  PROCBBOIN'IS  TO  BB  KBPT  BT  TttB  DIBTUCT  OLBBX. 

At  an  annual,  special,  or  adjourned  (as  the  case  may  be)  meetiag 

of  the  qualified  voters  of  schuol  district  No. ,  of  the  townvbip 

,  held   at  the ,  on  the day  of 


of 


•,  A.  D. 


185  ,   pursuant    to   public  notice,  the    moderator    presiding,  (or 

A B was  chosen  to  prenide,  the  moderator  not  being  pfw* 

t,)  and  C—  D was  present  as  clerk,  (or  E F w«« 


aj^inted  clerk,  in  the  absence  of  the  director:) 

Resolved,  &c.,  fhere  insert  the  resolutions  as  passed,]  If  the  vote 
was  unanimous,  lUiolved,  unammotttlyt  tko. 

In  case  of  a  vote  to  designate  or  to  change  the  site,  ttpo-thirdi  of 
the  qualified  voters  present  are  necessary.  In  this  case,  after  taking 
the  vote  as  indicated  above,  the  record  bhould  state  substantially  as 

follows: 

It  h"*ving  been  moved  and  seconded  f^Bt  the  present  site  of  the 
school  house  in  the  said  district  be  established,  (or  changed,)  cm*  that 
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the  same  shall  be,  <kc.,  [here  describe  the  locality  and  premises,  ac- 
curately,] and  the  question  being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  (or  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,)  it  was  carried,  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present 
voting  therefor,  as  follows:  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were 
as  follows  [Here  insert  names  in  full:]  Those  who  voted  in  the  neg* 
ative  were  as  follows:  [Insert  names.] 
Ayes* •;  Noes,  — ;  Total,  — . 

The  above  form  is  given  as  a  general  guide,  and  of  course  may 
be  varied  as  the  director  finds  it  necessary. 

Sbc  12.  Special  laeeiingt  may  be  called  by  the  district  boaid,  or  by 
any  one  of  them,  on  the  written  request  of  any  live  legal  voters  of  tba 
district,  by  giving  the  notice  required  in  the  next  succeeding  section;  and 
in  all  iioiiees  of  apeeial  meetings  the  object  ot  the  meeting  shall  ht 
stated. 

1.  The  diUrict  board  may  call  a  special  meeting  without  Uie  written 
leqaest  required  in  this  section.  Any  one  of  the  district  board  may 
call  a  special  meeting  on  such  written  request  A  form  of  notice 
will  be  found  beiow»  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  request^  so  that  any  member  of  the 
board  calling  such  meeting,  may  incorporate  it,  verbatim,  in  his  notice^ 
It  is  not  optional  with  the  member  or  members  of  the  district  board, 
to  call  a  meeting  or  not,  but  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  five  legal  voters. 

FORM  OF  WBITnii  RBQUBBT. 

To  th  diHrici  board  of  Mchool  disiriei  JSTq. ;  [orioA £ , 

dc,  one  of  the  district  board:] 

The  undersigned,  legal  voters  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the 

township  of  '  ",  request  you,  in  pursuance  of  section  1 2  of  the 
primary  school  law,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  said  district,  for  tlie 
purpose  of ,  I  Describe  the  objects  of  the  meeting.] 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186  .' 

(Signed,)  , 


'9 


Sbc.  13.  All  notices  of  annual  or  special  district  meetings,  after  the 
aiat  meeting  has  been  held  as  aforesaid,  shall  specify  the  day  and  hour, 
ind  place  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  given  at  least  six  days  previous  to  such 
jneetinp,  by  posting  up  copies  thereof  in  three  of  the  most  public  places 
iQ  tbe  district:  and  in  case  of  any  special  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  of  changing  the  site  of  a  school  house,  such  notice  sbail 
w  given  at  least  ten  dsys  previous  thereto. 
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FORM  OF  NOTICE  OF    SPKCtAL  MXXTING. 

School  Distbct  Notiok. — Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  taxable 

inhabitants  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of , 

that  in  pursuance  of  a  written  request  of  five  legal  voters  of  said 
district,  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  will  be  held  at  ,  od 

—  the day  of  — — ,  A.  D.  186  ,  at o'clock  in 

the noon  of  said  day.    The  object  of  said  meeting  is  * 

[Here  describe  the  object  in  full.] 

Dated  the day  of 186  . 

(  Signed,)  A B . 

The  written  request  to  the  board,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  be 

filed  with  the  clerk  and  made  a  part  of  the  record.    The  number  of 

days  designated  for  posting  up  the  notice,  either  six  or  ten,  as  speeifi- 

ed,  should  be  fuU  days. 

1.  A  special  meeting  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  in  which 
ease  like  notices  should  be  posted  as  are  required  in  ease  of  adjoun- 
ment  of  annual  meetings.  When  a  special  meeting  has  been  called, 
and  adjourns  to  a  specified  time  and  place,  and  at  such  time  and  plsee 
acts  upon  questions  properly  before  it^  under  the  notice,  and  again 
adjourns  without  day,  or  without  specifying  further  time  and  place, 
the  inhabitants  cannot  afterwards  re-organize  the  meeting  under  the 
notice. 

2.  If  a  portion  of  the  qualified  voters,  without  reference  to  their 
number,  at  any  meeting,  assemble  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  ss 
designated  in  the  notice,  they  may  proceed  to  business.  If  they  ad* 
joum  after  transacting  the  business  before  them,  and  another  portioD 
of  the  qualified  voters  assemble  after  the  vote  to  adjourn  has  been 
taken  and  carried,  they  cannot  hold  a  subsequent  meeting,  re-cigu* 
iie,  nor  pass  any  rote,  legally  binding  on  the  district,  under  the  same 
notice.  If,  however,  after  the  meeting  has  proceeded  to  buuiea^ 
there  is.  an  accession  of  legal  voters,  before  an  adjournment  say 
TOte  or  resolution  previously  taken  at  the  same  meetmg,  may  be  re- 
considered or  rescinded,  and  the  meeting  may  proceed  to  transact 
Aeir  business  as  a  majority  present  shall  determine. 

3.  The  $1  tax,  provided  for  in  section  140,  may  be  Toted  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose;  but  the  district  board  cannot 
return  such  tax  in  any  year  to  the  supervisor, /or  iuck  year,  if  voted 
after  the  annual  meeting.  The  tax  may  be  voted  *after  the  annual 
meeting,  b«t  it  must  be  returned  to  the  supervisor  of  the  nai  mfi* 
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year.  This  rote  would  be  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  sub- 
sequent  annual  meeting.  If  it  is  not  rescinded,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  board  to  return  the  amount  to  the  supervisor,  as 
required  in  section  66. 

4.  A  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  may  make  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  moneys,  although  the  subject  was  acted  upon  at 
the  annual  meeting,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  any  other  vote*  If  any  obligation  has  been  incurred,  under 
the  prerious  vote,  the  special  meeting  could  not  legally  interfere  with 
their  former  action  in  the  premises. 

5.  ▲  contract  made  with  a  teacher,  by  a  director,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides, (section  39,)  cannot  be  annulled  by  vote  at  a  special  meeting. 

6.  A  special  meeting  (jonnot  determine  any  of  the  matters  embra- 
ced in  section  24.  This  duty  is  vested  exclusively  with  the  district 
board. 

7.  The  qualified  voters,  at  a  special  meeting,  called  under  anoUce 
specifying  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to  take  measures  to  build 
a  school  house,  have  no  power  to  designate  a  site.  The  object  or 
objects  of  the  special  meeting  must  be  fully  and  definitely  stated  in 
the  notice. 

Sbc.  14*  No  district  meeting  shall  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of 
doe  notice,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was 
wiliiii  and  fraudulent. 

1.  A  change  of  the  usual  hour  of  holding  a  district  meeting,  for 
instance,  a  notice  fixing  the  time  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  instead  of  6 
o'clock,  (the  usual  hour,)  will  not  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  held  under  it,  unless  the  qualiffed  voters  have  previously 
designated  some  other  hour  than  that  mentioned  in  the  notice,  for 
the  hour  of  meeting,  and  the  notice  was  wilful  and  fraudulent 
There  is  a  customary  hour,  but  th^  district  board  may  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  noti/e$ 
the  time  as  affixed  in  the  call  posted  up  according  to  law. 

2.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meeting  may  be  called  in 
question,  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  relating  to  taxes,  or  con- 
tracts, or  other  matters  of  importance  to  the  district  and  to  individ- 
uals, the  qualified  voters  should  not  transact  business,  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  omission  to  give  the  notice  was  wilful  and 
fraudulent.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  run  no  hazard  whatever,  un- 
der such  circumstances. 
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Sbc.  16.  Elfery  white  male  iababitant  of  the  a^re  of  twenty -ooe  yean, 

residing  in  the  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax  therein,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting. 

1.  Every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years, 

whetker  alien  or  dlizen,  residing  in  the  district,  having  personal  or  red 

estate  assessed  to  him,  or  suJbjeci  to  he  assessed  to  him  in  the  rUstrid,  is 

a  voter  at  a  district  meeting.     The  property  not  subject  to  assessment 

and  taxation  is  specified  in  Act  94  of  the  session  laws  of  1 849.    It 

exempts, 

1.  Household  furniture,  including  stoves  put  up  in  any  dwelling 
house,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  dollars.  2.  All  Fpinniog 
wheels  and  weaving  looms  and  apparatus,  not  exoeeding  in  value 
fifty  dollars.  3.  A  seat,  pew  or  slip  occupied  by  any  person  or  fam- 
ily in  any  house  or  place  of  public  worship.  4.  All  cemeteries, 
tombs  and  rights  of  burial,  while  in  use  as  repositories  of  the  dead. 
6.  All  arms  and  accoutrements  required  by  law  to  be  kepi  by  any 
person  or  family;  all  wearing  apparel  of  every  person  and  family. 
6.  The  library  and  school  books  of  every  individual  and  family  not 
exceeding  in  value  $160,  and  all  family  pictures.  7.  To  each  house- 
holder, ten  sheep  with  their  fleeces,  and  the  yam  or  cloth  manufac- 
tured from  the  same,  two  cows,  five  swine,  and  provisions  and  fuel 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  such  householder  and  family  for 
six  months. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  a  school  district  meeting  shall 
be  challenged  as  unqualified,  by  any  legal  voter  in  such  district,  the  chair- 
man presiding  at  such  mftettn^  shall  declare  to  the  person  challengod  the 
qualifications  of  a  voter,  and  if  such  person  shall  state  that  he  is  qnalified, 
and  the  challenj^e  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  the  said  chairman  shall  tender 
to  him  an  oath  in  substance  as  follows:  "  You  do  swear  (or  affirm)  thai 
you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  you  are  an  actual  residont  of  thif 
school  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax  therein;"  and  every 
person  taking  such  oath  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  propo- 
sed at  such  meeting* 

By  reference  to  the  note  under  the  last  preceding  section,  the 
chairman  will  readily  see  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for  s  vo- 
ter at  a  school  district  meeting,  viz:  He  must  be  a  white  male  in- 
habitant of  the  State,  6f  the  age  of  21  years;  he  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  district;  he  must  be  ifable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax.  Everj 
such  inhabitant  is  liable  to  pay  such  a  tax,  whether  he  is  an  alien  or 
a  citizen,  if  he  has  either  personal  or  real  estate  which  has  been  as- 
sessed to  him,  or  which  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  him,  in  the  district 
The  property  not  subject  to  tazadon  is  described  under  the  previoos 
«ection. 
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Sbc.  17.  If  any  perton  so  challenged  shall  refuse  to  take  such  oath,  his 
vote  shall  be  rejected;  and  any  person  whu  shall  wilfully  take  a  faUe  oath| 
or  make  a  ialno  atlirmatiun,  under  the  provisions  of  thj  preceding  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

•Sec.  18.  When  any  question  is  taken  in  any  other  manner  than  by  bal- 
lot, a  challenge  immediately  after  the  vote  has  been  taken,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  mado  when  olferiDg  to  vote,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

8kc.  19.  The  qualified  voters  in  such  school  district,  when  lawfully  as- 
sembled, shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
•ary;  to  designate  a  site  for  a  school  house  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present,  and  to  change  the  same  by  a  similar  vote  at  any  regular 
meetiug. 

1.  For  mmmer  of  voting,  <fec.,  see  note  to  section  11. 

2.  In  some  instances)  districts  have  been  unable,  after  designating 
a  site,  to  procure  a  conveyance  or  title  to  the  property,  the  owner  or 
owners  refusing  to  give  a  deed  of  the  premises.  Section  2  of  article 
18  of  the  revised  constitution,  provides  for  taking  property  for  such 
ptirposes;  but  as  the  Legislature  has  not  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  done,  no  remedy  is  afforded  by  law  in  such 
eases.  « 

3.  The  site  for  a  school  house  should  be  designated  with  exact- 
ness and  precision,  either  by  metes  and  bounds,  or  by  some  defined 
ind  kno^n  landmarks.  The  safe  rule  is  to  make  such  a  description 
u  would  be  required  in  a  deed  of  the  premises.  In  designating  a 
lite,  sufficient  Und  should  be  procured  for  a  school  yard,  play  ground, 
necessary  out  buildings,  and  wood  house,  (&c. 

4.  In  case  of  sale  of  the  site,  (see  section  59,)  the  district  board 
>Diy,if  not  otherwise  directed  by  vote  of  the  district,  execute  a  con- 
veyance of  the  same,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district.  In  most 
instances,  deeds  of  the  site  are  executed  with  the  right  of  reversion 
to  the  owner,  when  it  ceases  to  be  occupied  for  school  purposes.  In 
>ueh  eases,  of  course,  the  district  cannot  dispose  of  the  site.  When 
it  does  not  revert  to  the  owner,  and  the  sale  is  directed  under  section 
26,  the  distriot  may  appropriate  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  as 
tbey  shall  deem  best,  for  sc/io<d  purposes, 

5.  The  qualified  voters  cannot  authorize  the  school  inspectors,  or 
iny  other  person,  to  designate  the  site,  in  the  first  instance.  They 
most  establish  it,  if  they  can.  If,  after  taking  action,  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain the  legal  majority  necessary,  (two- thirds  of  those  present,)  the 
iQspeetors  may  designate  under  the  provisions  of  secUon  20. 
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6.  This  section  prorides  that  the  qualified  Toters  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present,  change  the  site.  This  can  be  done  either 
before  the  school  house  has  been  built^  or  afterwards;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  upon  assuming  the  responsibility  of  paying  full  damages  for 
any  violation  of  eontract  which  may  have  been  previously  entered 
into,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  site,  if  the  conveyance  thereof  was  origi- 
nally made  for  school  purposes. 

7.  In  purchasing  a  site,  or  selling,  a  sufficient .  sum  may  be  law- 
fully voted  to  cover  the  expenses  of  procuring  or  perfecting  the  title 
If  it  has  not  been  voted,  the  district  board  may  procure  the  neces- 
sary legal  or  professional  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  district 
[See  section  69.] 

Sec.  20.  When  no  site  can  be  establiflhed,  by  such  inbabitanta  as  afore- 
said, tbe  school  inspectors  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  the  dis- 
trict is  situated,  shall  determine  where  such  site  shall  be,  and  their  deter- 
mination shall  be  certified  to  tbe  director  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  alteration  afterwan)^  by  the  inspectors  only,  if  necessary. 

1.  The  failure  of  the  inhabitants  to  establish  the  site  should  be 

certified  to  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  township;  or  in  case  of  free- 

tional  district,  to  the  joint  boards,  by  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  or  a 

certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  vote  delivered  to  them  or  to 

their  clerk,  which  should  be  kept  of  record.     Their  determinattoo 

18  to  be  certified  to  the  director  of  the  district  in  some  form  similsr 

to  the  following:  ^ 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  (or  a  majority  thereof)  do  hereby 
certify  to  the  director  of  school  district  No.  — ,  of  the  township  of 
— — ,  (the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  at  a  legal  meeting  of  said 
district,  having  failed  to  establish  a  site  for  the  school  house  in  said 
district  by  a  leffal  majority  thereof)  that  the  said  inspectors  have  de- 
termined that  uie  said  site  shall  be  as  follows:  [describe  aa  in  a  deed.] 
Given  under  our  handa  this  — — -  day  of  '  A.  D.  186  . 

A B , 

C D , 

B F . 

Inqfedon. 

Sbc.  si.  The  said  qualified  voters  shall  also  have  power  at  any  sock 
meetioir  to  direct  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  an  appropriate  site,  sod 
the  building,  hiring  or  parchasing  of  a  school  house,  and  to  impose  nek 
tax  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof,  subject  to  the  limitatioa 
contained  in  the  succeeding  section. 

1.  A  vote  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site,  or  to  build,  hire,  or  purchsss 

a  school  house,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  authority  for  the  district 

board  to  purchase,  hire  or  lease*  or  to  build  a  school  bouse,  or  to 


purehase  material,  or  contract  for  the  building,  without  a  further 
direction  to  thai  efect  (See  section  50.) 

Sbc.  22.  The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  any  district  for  the 
porpose  ot  purchasing  or  building  a  school  house,  shall  no:  exceed  tte 
mm  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  anless  there  shall  be  more 
than  thirty  scholars  residing  therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years;  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollani 
in  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  more  than  fifty  scholars  residing  in 
the  district  between  the  ages  last  aforesaid;  and  no  sum  ihaU  be  raised 
exceeding^  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  or 
purchasing  a  school  house  of  less  dimensions  than  twenty-four  feet  by 
thirty  feet,  and  ten  feet  between  floors;  nor  exceeding  seventy-five  dof- 
Htrs  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  purchasing  a  school  house,  construetoi 
of  round  or  hewn  logs. 

1.  Although  but  two  hundred  dollars  can  be  raised  in  any  one 

year^  in  a  district,  in  which  there  not  more  than  thirty  scholars  be* 

Iweea  the  ages  of  four  and  righteen  years;  and  but  three  hundred 

doUara  where  there  is  not  more  than  fifiy  scholars,  between  these 

ages,  yet  the  district,  if  they  desire  to  build  a  more  costly  housi^ 

may  lawfully  raise  either  of  these  sums  annually,  until  a  sufficieni 

sum  is  raised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district    In  case  there  are 

OTer  fifty  scholars^  the  sum  which  may  be  raised  is  not  limited,  ez- 

eqitea  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  buildings  of  the  differeal 

dimensions  specified  in  this  section.     The  operation  of  this  section  is 

in  a  measure  controlled  by  section  79,  which  forbids  the  district 

board,  in  purchasing  or  leasing  a  site,  (such  as  shall  be  designated 

by  the  district,)  or  in  building,  hiring  or  purchasing    a  school 

bouse  out  of  the  fund  prorided  for  that  purpose,  from  building  any 

tUms  or  Mek  school  house  on  any  site,  without  having  first  obtained 

« 

•  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for  ninety -nine  years;  and  from  building  anj 
fieae  school  house  upon  any  site  for  which  they  have  not  a  title  in 
Cm,  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years,  withotU  securing  the  privilege  of  remoning 
the  house,  when  lawfully  dffected  so  to  do  by  the  qualified  Toter% 
«t  any  annual  or  special  meeting. 

S.  Any  lawfully  organised  school  district,  wMch  has  kept  t^itsor^ 
ifmiataiion,  can  vote  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  in  pursuance  of 
preceding  provisions,  not  to  exceed  8200  in  any  one  year,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  purchasing  or  building  a  school  house,  unless  the  district  hat 
Bkore  than  thirty  scholars  residing  in  it^  between  the  ages  of  foujr 
tnd  eighteen  years.  If  the  number  between  these  ages  is  no  more 
ttsn  fifty,  the  district  can  vote  not  to  exceed  CdOO  in  any  one  year* 

45 
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Suppose  there  is  forty  scholars  between  these  ages — the  district  csn 
raise  $3  JO  and  no  more.  Suppose  there  is  fifty -one  scholars,  or 
over-^the  amount  which  can  be  raised  is  not  then  limited.  The  lat- 
ter clause  of  the  section  limits  the  amount  so  far  as  hnldings  of  ceriam 
dknentiems  are  constructed. 

A  district  may  raise  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  annually  to  buiid  a 
fnune  house  of  greater  dimensions  than  24  by  30  feet;  but  no  som 
ean  be  raised  in  any  series  of  years  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  for  a  Stchool  house  of  less  dimensions  than  this.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  a  wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditure 
of  money  upon  a  building  of  comparatively  small  size. 

S.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  these  purposes,  so  as  to  have  it  col- 
lected in  the  assessment  roll  of  the  same  year,  the  vote  must  be  passed 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  that  year.  In  order  to  have  the  money  cd* 
lected  in  the  assessment  roll  of  1852,  for  instance,  the  vote  must  be 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1852.  This  is  on  the  last  Monday 
of  September.  By  the  second  Monday  of  October  following,  the 
district  board  report  the  amount  to  be  raised  to  the  supervisor,  and 
the  supervisor  puts  it  into  his  assessment  roll  by  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber follpwing. 

4.  The  qualified  voters,  after  voting  a  tax  to  build  a  school  house 
under  the  restrictions  of  sections  22  and  59,  may  in  directing  the 
board,  authorize  them  to  contract  with  a  third  person  or  party,  to 
build  an  additional  story  to  the  school  building  at  the  expense  of 
such  party,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  never  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  rights  of  the  district  or  the  purposes  of  the  school  or 
school  house.  The  district  cannot  form  k  partnership  with  a  third 
party  in  purchasing  site  or  building  the  house.  The  site  must  be- 
long to  the  district,  or  the  lease  vest  in  the  district  alone.  Sueh  coo- 
tracts  can  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  privilege,  granted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  use  of  which  is  not  in  any  way  U>  in- 
terfere with  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  the  building  was 
erected,  viz:  for  a  school  house.  With  these  restrictions  and  this 
understanding,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  such  an  airaoge- 
ment  Without  detriment  to  the  school,  or  a  disturbance  of  its 
functions  and  arrangements,  additional  taste  may  be  displayed  in  the 
arohitecture  of  the  school  house,  and  some  useful  purpose  of  an  in- 
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diTidual  or  society  subserved.  For  the  protection  of  all  parties  in 
gach  cases,  writings  of  the  proper  character  should  be  carefully  and 
legally  drawn. 

5.  District  officers,  when  directed  by  the  district  to  contract  for 
building  the  school  house,  should  not  let  the  contract  to  themselves. 
They  may,  when  so  directed  by  the  district^  proceed  to  procure  mate- 
rials and  build  the  house  under  their  own  control  and  management, 
and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  for  the  interest  of  the  district.  The 
district  may,  if  the  voters  see  fit,  appoint  a  building  committee.  The 
directions  of  the  district  to  the  board,  or  to  the  committee,  may  either 

be  general  or  specific. 

Sec.  23.  Such  qualified  voters,  when  assembled  as  aforesaid,  may  from 
time  to  time  impose  such  tax  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  their  scboel 
house  in  repair,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  appendages,  and  to  pay  and 
dis'^harge  any  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  district  lawfully  incurred:  and  in 
distrtctA  containing  more  than  fitly  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  yearc,  may  raise  a  sum  not. exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one 
year  for  the  purchase  of  globes,  outline  maps,  or  any  apparatus  for  illus- 
tvating  the  principles  of  [astronomy^  natural  philosophy  and]  agricultural 
chemistry  or  the  mechanic  arts. 

1.  The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  limit  the  power  of  school  dis- 
trtets  having  less  than  60  scholars.  In  districts  having  less  than 
tihat  number,  a  tax  cannot  be  raised  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
the  last  clause.  This  provision  is  a  useful  and  important  one.  Ouft* 
line  maps,  globes,  apparatus,  dec,  for  illustrating  the  studies  pur- 
aned,  are  important  and  indeed  indispensable  elements  of  success  in 
teaching  and  in  learning.  The  views  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Randall)  meet  with  the  hearty  con- 
•nrrence  of  this  department  of  public  instruction.  He  says,  with 
trnth,  that  "the  principal  facts  in  Geography  (for  instance)  are  better 
learned  by  ike  eye  than  in  any  other  manner,  and  there  ought  to  be 
in  erery  school  room,  a  map  of  the  world,  of  the  United  States,  of 
ibe  State,  and  of  the  county.  Globes  are  also  desirable,  but  not  90 
important  as  maps.  Large  black  boards  in  frames  or  plaster  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  well  conducted  school.  The  operations  in  arithme- 
tie  performed  on  them,  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
the  pupil's  acquirement  better  than  any  results  exhibited  on  slatei. 
He  sees  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  scholar,  and  can  require  him 
to  give  the  reason  for  each.  It  is  in  fact  an  exercise  of  the  entire 
daas;  and  the  whqle  school,  by 'this  public  process,  insensibly  a^ 
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quires  a  knowledge  of  tfae  rules  and  operations  of  this  bqmdi  of 
study.** 

2.  The  above  yiews  are  earnestly  commended  to  district  offioen,ai 
philosophical  and  sound.  The  object  had  in  view  by  the  Legislitae, 
in  enacting  this  clause  of  the  school  law,  is  worthy  of  more  atteslicB 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  subjects  cf  agricultural  chemkiif 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  yet  destined  to  become  more  importuk 
branches  of  instruction  in  our  primary  schools.  Public  attentioi  v 
directed  to  them  with  greater  earnestness,  as  they  constitute,  aal 
will  continue  to  constitute,  the  foundation  of  the  two  great  practical 
pursuits  of  the  oitisens  of  this  country. 

3.  Under  this  section  a  tax  may  be  voted  and  raised  for  a  fence 
woodhou^y  and  necessary  out-buildings,  for  a  bell,  if  the  voters  de* 
aire  to  have  one,  for  water-pail,  cup,  for  washing  apparatus,  ^nkaiid 
drain;  and  in  shoK,  for  all  such  appendages  as  are  necessary  to  aa- 
aure  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children  while  a^ 
tending  school,  and  to  afford  the  usual  and  best  ^Militiea  which  eao 
be  afforded  for  keeping  a  good  school,  in  all  respects. 

Sec.  24.  They  may  also  determine,  at  each  annual  meeting,  the  length 
of  time  a  school  shall  be  taiiorht  in  their  district  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  shall  not  De  less  than  three  months;  and  whether  by  male  or  feinale 
teachers,  or  both;  and  whether  the  moneys  apportioned  for  the  support  of 
the  school  therein  shall  bo  applied  to  the  winter  or  summer  terni)  era 
certain  portion  of  each. 

1.  The  month,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  to  be  constmed 

to  mean  a  calendar  month.     This  gives  four  and  one-third  weeks  <v 

twenty-six  days  for  a  month,  exclusive  of  Sundays.     By  a  castor 

which  is  time-honored  and  nearly  universal,  the  teacher  should  ba 

permitted  to  dismiss  his  school  on  the  aAemoon  of  every  Satordayi 

or  all  day  every  other  Saturday,  mthjout  loss  of  time.     He  AxaM 

also  be  allowed  to  dismiss  his  school  upon  all  holydays--on  the  i^ 

of  July,  New  Year's,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  days  of  fasting  and 

prayer,  set  apart  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Washington's  birth  d^i 

and  general  biennial  election  days,  without  loss  of  time.     (Sea  nola 

to  section  39,  and  the  form  of  contfaot  for  teacher.) 

Sac.  25.  In  case  any  of  the  matters  in  the  preceding  section  mentioned 
are  not  determined  at  the  annual  meetincr,  the  district  bofird  shall  htu 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  determine  the  same. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  board  is  binding  on  the  district 
Hw  next  annual  meeting. 
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Sue.  36.  Said  qualified  voters  may  also,  at  any  regular  meeting,  au- 
tboriBe  and  direct  the  sale  of  any  school  bouse,  site,  boilding,  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  districtf  when  the  same  shall  bo  longer  be  need- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  district. 

1.  See  note  4  to  section  19,  page  851. 

Sec.  27.  They  may  also  give  such  directions,  and  make  sach  provisions 
BUS  they  shall  deem  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  or  defence 
of  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  which  the  district  may  be  a  party  or  inter- 
ested. 

1.  The  qaalified  voters  may,  under  this  secUon,  employ  eonnsel, 

and  Tote  a  tax  to  pay  for  such  services,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  leave 

the  control  of  such  matters  to  the  oflScers  designated  by  the  law  t^ 

attend  to  diem. 

MSTBICT  OFTIGBRS— rmiR  FOWSRS  AlfO  DOTIBS. 

8bc.  38.  The  officers  of  each  school  district  shall  be  a  moderator,  di^ 
rector  and  assessor,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  annual 
meeting  next  following  their  election  or  appointment^  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  been  chosen  and  filed  their  acceptance,  but  not  beyond 
ten  days  after  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  after  their  election  or 
appointment,  without  being  again  elected  or  appointed. 

1.  District  officers  cannot  hold  over  their  offices  beyond  ten  daya 
€|/fer  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  after  their  eleotioa  or  nfh 
potntment.  If^  after  the  district  officers  are  once  chosen,  the  distriai 
neglecta  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting,  and  holds  its  subseqoeilt  * 
seeand  annual  meeting,  without  electing  officers,  or  adjourns  ita  meet- 
ing beyond  ten  da^i  after  the  time  of  the  last  meeting,  the  terma  of 
die  old  offieera  then  expire,  and  the  district  ia  without  offieeia.  The 
mode  of  procedure  under  such  circumstances  is  the  same  as  that 
which  b  required  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district 

MODBEATOR, 

Sbc.  29.  The  moderator  shall  have  power,  and  1^  shall  be  his  duty,  to 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  district,  to  sign  all  warrants  for  the  coliae« 
tion  of  rate  bilU  after  they  shall  have  been  prepared  and  signed  by  the  di- 
rector, and  to  countersign  all  orders  qpon  the  assessor  for  moneys  to  be 
dieborsed  by  the  dtotrtct^  and  aU  warrants  of  the  director  upon  the  town- 
ahip  treasnrer  for  moneys  raised  for  district  purposes,  or  apportioned  to 
the  district  by  the  township  clerk;  but  if  the  moderator  shall  be  absent 
ftom  any  district  meeting,  the  qualified  voter»  present  may  elect  a  suitable 
person  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 

1.  The  person  appointed  to  preside  at  the  meeting  has  onlj  tlie 

power  to  act  for  that  meeting.    It  will  not  vitiate  the  proceedioga  of 

the  meeting  if  such  person  prove  to  be  a  nttnor.    This  question  has 

been  repeatedly  raised,  but  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  raising  «f 

(he  questioo,  bj  i^pointing  a  person  who,  beyond  any  exceptkn 

which  may  be  raised,  has  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  voter. 
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t.  The  moderator  is  not  bound  to  countersign  orders  drawn  by  the 
director,  where  they  are  not  drawn .  in  pnrsuaooe  of  law,  or  where 
they  are  drawn  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  objects  for  which  the 
money  raised  was  appropriated.  He  would  not  render  himself  lia- 
ble for  refusing  to  countersi^^n  an  order  drawn  by  the  director,  (o 
pay  the  **  public  money"  to  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  gualiJM  teaeher, 
such  as  the  law  requires.  Instances  haye  come  to  the  notice  of  (his 
department^  where  orders  have  been  drawn  by  directors  to  pay  teach- 
ess  who  were  not  *'  qualified  teachers."  The  moderator  in  such 
jSiwes  may,  and  should,  refuse  to  countersign  the  order.  H^  hov- 
erer,  should  be  careful,  to  ascertain  that  the  teacher  is  in  fact  not  a 
^  qualified  teacher."  It  should  i^pear  clearly  and  legally  that  he 
was  not  so»  to  authorize  the  moderator  to  refuse  his  oonnter-signa- 
ture. 

.  Sac.  30.  If,  at  any  district  meeting,  any  person  shall  conduct  himself 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  after  notice  from  the  moderator  or  person  pre- 
siding, shall  persist  therein,  the  moderator  or  person  presiding  may  order 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  and  on  his  refusal,  may  order  any 
constable  or  other  person  or  persons  to  take  him  into  custody  until  tlM 
meeting  shall  be  adjourned. 

Sac.  31..  Any  person  who  shall  refuse  to  withdraw  from  such  meetioff, 
on  being  so  ordered  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  or  who  Mi 
wilfully  disturb  such  meeting,  e bally  for  every  such  oflSsoce,  forfeit  a  sua 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

ASSKSSOa. 

Sac.  32.  The  assessor  shall  pay  orer  all  moneys  in  his  hands  belonging 
to  the  district,  on  the  warrant  of  the  director,  eo'uotersigncd  by  the  mod- 
erator; and  shall  collect  all  rate  bills  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  contained  in  the  warrant  annexed  thereto. 

1.  In  collecting  the  rate  bill,  the  assessor  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  township  treasurer  does  in  the  collection  of  other 
taxes. 

2.  When  a  judgment  is  obtained  against  a  school  districti  it  is  (he 
duty  of  the  aaaeaaor  to  notify  the  roperrisor  of  the  amount*  (Beottoa 

126.) 

Bmc*  88.  In  case  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refine  to  pay  the  asMMVt 
on  such  rate  bill  for  which  he  is  liable,  oo  demand,  the  asseasar  shall  col- 
lect the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  any  goods  or  chattels  of  such  peraos, 
wherever  found  within  any  county  in  which  the  district,  or  any  part  of  it,  if 
aitaated. 

1.  The  form  of  procedure  under  this  section,  in  case  of  h^ImI 

or  nfuaal,  ia  similar  to  thai  of  a  constable  upon  aale  and  execatioa. 

Botiee  should  be  gmm  in  the  aame  way;  and  property  nuiy  be  soM 
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as  it  18  in  the  collection  of  any  other  tax  assessed  and  collected  by  law. 

Sbc.  34.  The  asBessor  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  such  sale, 

S  posting  up  written  notices  thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  town- 
ip  where  such  property  shall  be  sold* 

DBc«  35.  At  ihe  expiration  of  his  warrant,  the  assessor  shall  make  a 
return  thereof,  in  writing,  with  the  rate  bill  attached,  to  the  director;  sta^ 
ting  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  collected,  the  amount  uncollected,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  collections  have  not  been  made. 

1.  For  form  of  warrant  see  section  46.     The  return,  which  should 

be  made  upon  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  with  warrant  and  rate  biB 

•tUehed,  may  be  in  the  following  form: 

I,  A B ,  assessor  of  school  distnct  No.         ,  town- 

>,  do  hereby  make  this  my  return  of  the  annexed  war- 


ship of 

rant  with  rate  bill  attaobed,  and  certify  the  amount  collected  on 

rate  bill  to  be  the  sum  of  '■    "  doUara  and    '      cents;  the  amdttvk 

uoeoUected, dollars  and  —  cents;  and  that  the  following  ait 

the  names  of  persons  from  whom  collections  have  not  been  made^ 
snd  the  amoonta  which  are  uncollected  from  each  person: 


Dated  this 
(Signed,) 


Assehsor, 


The  assessor's  wauant  runs  from  the  time  it  was  placed  in  his 
hands  for  collection.  In  ease  the  assessor  fails  to  execute  his  bond, 
see  section  67. 

FORM  OF  ASBXSSOR's  BOHB. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  A B ,  (the  a»> 

sessor  of  school  district  No. ,  in  the  township  of ,)  C 

D and  E F ,  (his  surety,)  are  held  and  firmly  bound 

ante  the  said  district,  in  the  sum  of  [here  insert  a  sum  of  double  the 
tmoont  to  come  into  the  assessor's  bands,]  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
dtttrici;  for  ihe  payment  <tf  which  sum  well  i^nd  truly  to  be  nuule^ 
ve  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly 
and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and 
dsted  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18«  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such*  that  if  A — ^  B-p— *»  ast- 
lessor  of  said  district,  sbalf  faithfully  apply  all  moneys  that  shall 
some  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  o£Bce,  then  this  obligation  shall 
be  void;  otherwise  of  full  fierce  and  virtue. 

A B- 

C D- 

E F- 

Sgned,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  ? 

el  [two  witnesses.]  5 
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8bc.  36«  The  assessor  shall  appear  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  district,  in 
all  SQits  brought  by  or  against  the  same,  when  no  other  directions  shall  be 

Siven  by  the  qualified  voters  in  district  mef^ting,  except  in  suits  io  whicli 
e  is  interested  adversely  to  the  district,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  director 
•hall  appear  for  such  district,  if  no  other  direction  be  given  as  aforesaid. 

1.  See  note  to  fiection  27.     See  also  section  123. 

DOUSCTOR. 

flue.  87.  The  direotor  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  district  board,  and  of  lU 
district  meetingsi  when  present;  but  if  he  shall  not  be  present  at  any  dii- 
trict  meeting,  the  qualified  voters  present  may  appoint  a  clerk  of  suck 
meeting,  who  shall  certify  the  proceedings  thereof  to  the  dincter,  to  to 
recordM  by  him* 

L  Seenote  dtoseotion  11. 

Qbc  38,  The  director  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  tbe  dtstriet  ia 
ft  book  to  be  kept  for  thai  purpose,  and  preserve  copies  of  all  reports  mide 
te  the  sebool  inspectors,  and  safely  preserve  and  keep  all  books  and  papsn 
belonging  to  his  office. 

I.  The  qnention  has  arisen  whether  if  the  record  here  provided 

fiir  has  not  been  kept^  or  is  destroyed  or  lost,  whether  the  district  b 

mUUled  to  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  primary  schooi  money.    Brery 

achool  district  from  which  a  report  has  been  made  according  to  law, 

and  showing  that  a  school  has  been  kept  therein  for  three  months, 

by  A  qualified  teacher,  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  public  moneya 

flee  note  1  to  section  4. 

Sec,  39.  By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator  and  as- 
sessor, or  one  of  them,  the  director  shall  contract  wirh  and  hire  qoalified 
leaohers  for,  and  in  the  name  of  the  district;  which  contract  shall  be  is 
writing,  and  shall  have  the  consent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or  one 
of  them,  endoriied  thereon,  and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  or 
month  as  agreed  by  the  parties,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  hii 


1.  The  director  must  contract  with  and  hire  snch  persons  as  aie 
qmdjfied  teachers — snch  persons  as  have  offered  themselres  as  eaa- 
didfttea  for  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  before  the  board  of  is- 
apeetors,  and  who,  having  been  duly  examined  by  them,  or  a  msjor- 
jty  of  them,  m  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school,  have  received  from  such  inspectors  a  certificate  ngosd 
by  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  saeh  form  as  may  have  been  pre- 
acribcid  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  No  person,  who 
has  not  such  a  certificate  in  force,  is  legally  a  fual^ied  teacher;  and, 
by  the  operation  of  section  60,  no  public  money  can  be  paid  to  soy 
teacher  who  shall  not  have  received  such  a  certificate,  before  tie 
memcement  cf  hie  eehool. 
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<•  Erery  certificate  given  by  the  board  of  inspectors  continues  in 
force  for  two  jears,  within  the  township.  There  is  no  authority  for 
granting  a  certificate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  But  a  certifi- 
cate may  be  annulled  under  section  90. 

8.  The  contact  with  the  teacher  must  in  all  cases  be  in  wtiHng, 
A  contract  made  in  any  other  way,  is  against  the  express  provision 
of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  made  binding  on  the  district  If  the  direc- 
tor hires  a  teacher  without  following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  he 
makes  himadf  liable  to  the  teacher  fbr  the  amount  of  wages  con- 
tracted to  be  paid. 

4.  Unless  the  contract  has  been  violated  in  its  terms  by  the  teaeh«> 
er,  or  unless  his  certificate  is  annulled  by  the  Inspectors,  the  district 
offlcers  oannot  dismiss  the  teacher,  without  paying  him  the  wages 
sontraoted  for.  Under  a  written  contract,  a  district  cannot  withhold 
pty,  to  a  qualified  teacher,  if  he  has  not  perfomed  the  services  of  a 
Isaeher,  by  reason  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  The  teacher  cannot,  in  this  way,  be 
deprived  of  his  pay;  nor  fbr  9uth  causey  can  the  district  ofiElcers  dismiii 
Hie  teacher,  so  as  to  affect  his  pay  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
sontraet. 

5.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director  to  contract  with  and  hire  teach- 
en;  but  he  must  do  so  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator 
er  assessor,  or  one  of  them,  and  of  two  trustees  in  districts  having 
one  hundred  scholars  or  over;  which  consent  must  be  endorsed  on  the 
contract.  The  moderator  and  assessor  have  no  authority  m  any  other 
way  to  employ  a  teacher,  and  can  not  do  so,  without  the  action  of 
fte  director  as  required  in  this  section. 

6.  The  distribution  of  the  increase  of  the  school  fund  by  the  Su- 
perintendent is  based  upon  the  annual  report  made  by  the  director. 
If  (he  report  is  in  conformity  with  law,  the  school  money  is  distribu- 
ted to  the  township,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  teacher  has 
been  legally  employed,  as  for  instance  by  a  director  who'bas  not 
filed  an  acceptance,  does  not  affect  the  distribution  of  the  pablie 
noneys  to  the  .township  if  the  school  has  been  kept  for  the  regular 
term  by  a  qualified  teacher. 

7.  No  person,  except  the  proper  district  officers,  has  any  right  to 
■Btorbre  with  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  or  to 
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interfere  with  the  aathority  of  the  teacher,  except  as  he  may  do  so 
through  such  officers:  hut  aay  persoa  who  is  liable  to  pay  a  school 
district  tax,  and  possesses  the  qualifications  of  a^ voter  therein,  may 
speak  and  vote  at  any  meeting,  whether  he  has  children  to  send  to 
the  school  or  not. 

8.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director,  with  the  advice  and  conieiU 
of  the  other  district  officers  named  in  this  section,  to  provide  a 
teacher  for  the  school.  No  district  meeting  possesses  the  power  to 
relieve  them  from  this  requirement  of  the  law.  Under  section  S4 
the  district  meeting  may  determine  as  to  the  Unpth  of  time  a  school 
shall  be  kept,  &c. 

9.  If  the  district  officers  continue  the  teacher  after  a  notice  that 
his  certificate  has  been  annulled  by  the  inspectors,  it  would  operate 
as  a  continuation  of  the  contract  with  such  teacher. 

10.  The  following  form  of  contract  is  recommended  to  the  direc- 
tors of  districts,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  teacher  is  to  hare 
a  certain  sum  per  month,  or  week,  (as  the  parties  agree,)  in  full  of 
the  teacher's  services  and  board.  The  practice  of  ''boarding  round," 
as  it  is  termed,  has  been  found  by  experience  ofien  to  be  a  source  of 
difficulty,  trouble  and  annoyance.  There  is  no  authority  of  law 
binding  the  inhabitants  to  board  the  teacher;  and  although  it  maj 
aocoDunodate  and  suit  the  views  of  some  districts,  it  is  believed,  io 
most  instances,  to  be  a  better  course  to  give  the  teacher  a  specific 
sum  and  let  him  board  himself. 

This  form  is  not  compulsory.  It  is  recommended  as  being  that 
best  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  school.  It  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  districts;  that  portion  which  relates  to  tbe 
holy -days  may  be  omitted  if  it  does  not  suit  the  views  of  the  iohab- 
itantSy  or  the  district  officers.  Whatever  may  be  the  iertM  of  the 
contract,  the  manner  in  which  the  form  is  drawn,  is  in  conformity  to 
law,  and  should  be  substantially  observed. 

FORM. 

CoivTBAcr,  entered  into  this day  of ,  185  ,  between 

aoHooL  DiHTRicT  No. of  the  township  of  — -^-.  in  Che  eoosty 

q{  ■,  State  of  Michiffan,  and  A— ^  B     ■    ,  a  qualified  teacher 

in  said  township;  the  said  A B coutracts  and  agrees  with 

the  said  school  district,  that  he  will  teach  the  primary  school  io  said 
district  for  the  term  of  ^—  months,   [or  weeks!  oommenotDg  on 

the day  of ^  186  ,  forthesumof — doHarapermoBthk 

[or  weekj  which  shall  be  in  full  for  his  services  and  for  board. 


pp 


■m^M^^ 
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In  coDsideratioQ  of  the  premises,  th«  said  sehool  district  agrees 

with  the'  said  A B ,  to  pay  said  A B the  sum  of 

dollars  per  month,  [or  wcekj  as  follows: — — . 


It  is  understood  between  the  said  A B and  the  said  dis> 

trict  that  a  month  shall  consist  of  twenty -six  days,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days; but  that  the  said  A B — —  snail  not  be  required  to  teach 

said  school  on  each  alternate  Saturda'y,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  on  the  af- 
temooB  of  erery  Saturday,  at  his  option;  nor  on  the  4th  day  of  July» 
the  2Sd  day  of  February,  New  Year's,  Christmas^  Thanksgiving,  or 
on  the  days  of  general  biennial  elections,  as  provided  by  law. 

(Signed,)  A B ,  Director. 

C D ,  Ttaehtr, 

Approved: 

E F ,  Moderator,  \ 

G         H ,  Assessor,  j 

In  districts  contaiuing  more  than  one  handred  scholars,  between. 
Ihe  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  (see  section  92,)  in  addition  to- 
the  assent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or  one  of  them,  the  law 
requires  the  approval  of  at  least  two  of  the  trustees.  The  contract 
should  be  drawn  in  duplicate,  one  for  the  use  of  the  district,  and  one- 
for  the  teacher.  If  a  contract  is  made  with  a  teacher,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  for  which  he  has  contracted  to  teach  the  district 
is  without  money,  the  teacher  may  sue  the-  district.  Whenever  it 
is  thought  advisablet  provision  may  be  made  in  the  contract  saving 
the  district  from  this  difficulty. 

Sbc«  40.  He  shall  ascertain,  as  near  as  practicable,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  each  school  term,  the  just  proportion  which  each  person 
having  scholars  to  s'^nd  to  the  school,  ought  to  furnish  of  the  fuel  for  such 
term,  and  give  each  such  person  at  least  five  days'  notice  of  the  time  with- 
in which  he  is  required  to  deliver  the  same  at  the  school  house,  and  if 
any  person  shall  not  deliver  his  proportion  as  required,  the  same  aball  b# 
furnished  by  the  director,  and  ^he  amount  thereof  s)>all  be  assessed  on  the- 
me trill,  to'the  person  neglecting  to  deliver  his  propottlon  as  afbreaaid, 

1.  A  tax  cannot  be  voted  for  fuel.  This  section  of  the  law  re* 
qnirea  amendment.  The  mode  of  ascertaining,  tu/ar  as  practicable 
before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  the  just  proportion  which 
each  person^  having  scholars  to  send  to  school  ought  to  (hrnish,  is 
not  nntft>rm.  The  last  oensus  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  basis.  It 
appears  to  be  impracticable  for  the  director,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  each  term,  to  visit  and  enquire  of  each  person  how 
many  scholars  he  will  send  to  school  during  the  term.  Many  per- 
80B8  do  not  send  till  the  term  has  partially  expired,  and  others  wh* 
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flend  at  the  conmencemeDt  take  oat  their  childrea  before  the  cloae  of 
the  term.  The  oal j  practicable  method  would  aeem  to  be  to  alkv 
the  director  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  fiieU  and  Wt  the 
anonnts  due  from  each  person  be  subsequently  asaesaed  in  the  rale 

bin. 

Every  person  who  sends  scholars  to  school,  without  leferenoe  (o 

ifaa  age  of  the  scholaia,  ia  liable  on  the  rate  bill.    In  whaieTer  mode, 

howerer,  fuel  is  furnished,  it  should  be  provided  at  the  school  homt, 

•at  up  and  prepared  for  use;    schools  have  frequently  been  & 

missed  for  tha  want  of  this  care,  and  not  unfrequently  ita  prepeia- 

tion,  cutting  it  up,  kc^  is  left  upon  the  hands  of  one  or  two  penoM 

in  tke  district,  upon  the  teacher  or  the  scholars. 

8bc.  41.  Within  ten  days  next  previous  to  the  annual  diitrict  meeti^ 
the  dtrector  shall  take  the  census  o1  his  district,  and  make  a  Hal  in  wil- 
ting of  the  names  of  all  the  children  belonging  thereto  between  the  a^ei 
of  tour  aad  eighteen  years. 

r.  The  construction  heretofore  given  by  this  department  in  relatioa 
io  who  sre  to  be  included  in  this  census,  baa  been  that  it  embracea  aO 
ahildren  resident  in  the  district,  whether  the  children  of  native  bora 
citizens,  aliens,  colored  persons,  or  Indians.  All  these  have  a  right 
io  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  system,  except  where 
there  haa  been  special  legislation,  as  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  a 
colored  school  is  organized  separately.  The  children  who  are  st 
the  county  poor  houses  may  be  included  in  the  census. 

f.  The  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  are  fized  upon  in  tnicfaig  the 
eensus,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  proper  basis  for  appor- 
tkming  the  public  money.  It  is  not  the  law,  nor  the  policy  of  the 
law,  to  exclude  diose  of  all  other  ages  from  a  participation  ia  the 
1>enefit  of  the  schods.  Those  of  all  agea  have  the  right  to  attend 
Aem  as  scholara. 

8.  Section  130  imposes  a  penalty  upon  a  <yrector  who  relosea  or 
ttegiects  his  duty  under  this  section. 

Sbc.  42.  lie  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  list  to  esch  teacher  employed 
in  the  district,  end  require  such  teacher  carefully  to  note  the  daily  atten- 
<dance  of  each  scholar,  and  to  make  return  thereof  to  him,  including  the 
ages  of  all  scholars  whose  names  are  not  on  such  list;  and  auch  teacher 
shall  also  certify  and  return,  accordingf  to  his  best  informatioD  and  beHe( 
the  name  of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

8rc.  43.  In  case  the  direclor  shall  not  have  furnished  such  list  as 
aforesaid,  the  teacher  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  the  scholars  attending  school, 
^and  the  number  of  days  each  scholar  shall  attend  the  same,  with  the  age 
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of  eftcbi  and  ibe  name  of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  eaehi  %e^ 
cording  to  his  beat  information  and  belief,  which  list  he  aball  return  to 
the  director  as  aforesaid. 

1.  Under  these  sections  various  quesUons  have  arisen,  pertaining 
1>oth  to  the  director  and  the  teacher.  No  time  is  fixed  for  thertftiria 
from  the  teacher  to  the  director.  The  return  without  eer^Jication  ia  nd 
a  legal  return.  If  a  teacher  neglects  to  make  the  certificate  until 
after  the  term  of  the  director  in  office  at  the  time  his  school  cloaed, 
has  expired,  but  makes  it  to  the  director  subseqently  chosen  to  office, 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  director  to  make  out  the  rate  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  46. 

2.  The  list  required  to  be  kept  is  the  basis  upon  whicb  the  raie 
bill  is  to  be  made  out,  and  the  effect  of  carelessness  or  error  in  keep- 
ing it,  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  felt  throughout  the  district 
The  teacher  should  regard  it  his  special  duty  to  keep  it  with  care. 
To  carry  out  properly  these  provisions  of  law,  a  convenient  aodi 
proper  form  should  be  had.  This  form,  as  filled  up,  besides  being 
tbe  basis  of  the  rate  bill,  has  been  found  by  teachers  to  be  useful 
and  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  attendance  of 
the  scholars.  A  register,  adapted  to  this  purpose  has  heretofore 
been  much  used  in  the  schools  at  the  easti  called  <*  Wickham's  School 
Ledger/'  and  if  the  districts  feel  able  to  afford  tbe  expense,  which  ia 
not  great,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  them  to  procure  it.  No 
form  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  can  be  prescri- 
bed in  this  edition  of  the  laws,  for  want  of  the  proper  space.  Whal» 
in  addition  is  required  in  the  register,  to  use  the  words  of  the  an- 
tikor  himself,  ^  will  please  the  scholar  and  parent,  interest  the  vUtor 
and  inspector,  and  be  valuable  and  satisfactory  to  aU."  For  the  raie 
bill,  it  will  furnish  a  correct  guide;  for  the  parent,  a  test  of  the  teaoh* 
era  fidelity;  and  an  evidence  to  both,  of  the  scholarship  and  deporl* 
ment  of  the  pupils.  The  use  of  it  in  the  schools  will  add  matemlljr 
lo  dieir  means  of  uaefulnesa. 

The  following  form  of  a  list  will  answer  the  purposes  of  both  di* 
vector  and  teacher,  under  section  43,  at  least  so  far  as  to  fomish  a 
lide.  in  the  absence  of  a  printed  register: 


FORM. 

List,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  belonging  to  district  No. ,  of  the  town- 
ship of ,  taken  by  the  director  previous  to  the  annual  district 

meeting  for  the  year  185  . 
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To  the  Teacher: 

In  pursuance  of  svciion  42  of  the  school  ]aw,  you  are  furnished 
with  the  annexed  copj  of  a  Ust  of  names  of  all  the  children  belongiiig 
to  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  You 
are  required  carefully  to  note  the  daily  aUendanee  of  each  schc^ar, 
and  to  make  return  thereof  to  the  director,  including  the  ages  of  all 
scholars  whose  names  are  not  on  the  annexed  list,  and  to  certify  and 
return,  according  to  the  best  of  yonr  knowledge  and  belief,  the  name 
of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

Dated, day  of ,  186  .         A B ,  DiretioT, 


Maiut'gol  ctjiiiireu  beiwccn   iourj  jVVtiole  Mn.  ui 

and  pitihicen  years  lelonging  loJTiixie  of  entrance. jjnya   aitcnd* 
the  riirtrict.  I [nncc  of  each. 


for    tuition    of 
Kbniar. 


A- 
C- 


B- 
D 
F- 


lfani«  and  ai(«  of  tnoh  vcholar 
who  haa  attended  schoitl  which 
are  noi  on  xYw  direciun  hat,  lo 
be  furnji*bed  by  the  trncber  in 
punraancf  of  n^ciioii  49. 


NAMS8. 


AOSB 


A- 

C- 


B- 
D 
F- 


19 
15 
17 


Jan.  1,  1852. 
Feb.  1.     " 


9(» 
76 
46 


Jan.  2,  1652. 

8,      « 
Feb.  7,     " 


70 
65 

341 


B- 
G- 
F- 


H- 

N- 
M 


E- 
L- 
C- 


F- 
B- 
K- 


I  hereby  certify  and  return  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statemeat 
of  the  facts  contained  therein,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  knov^leJge 
and  belief,  the  list  of  names  of  the  persons  liable  for  tuition  of  each 
sobolar  is  correct  A B— ,  Twcher. 

The  foregoing  form  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law^  00 

m  to  enable  the  director  when  it  is  properly  filled  up»  to  make  out  iiii 

rate  bill;  but  in  order  to  note  the  daily  attendance,  the  teacher  will 

lie  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  day  or  chedc  roll.    As  a  goide 

to  the  teacher  in  this  respect,  the  forms  and  instractions  of  the  So- 

perintendent  of  New  York,  (Mr.  Randall,)  are  well  adapted  to  tUi 

fmrpoee,  and  are  herewith  subjoined  and  recommended  to  the  teach- 

«n  of  (his  State.    Where  no  list  is  furnished  by  the  director,  ibis  Kit 

kept  by  the  teacher,  must  be  certified  to,  as  in  the  foregoing  Ibim 

and  returned  to  the  director: 

At  the  time  any  pupil  enters  the  schools,  the  teachers  should  im- 
mediately insert  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  scholar.  At  the  close 
«f  the  quarter,  the  whole  number  of  days  that  each  pupil  attended 
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is  to  be  ascertained,  from  the  check  roll,  and  entered  in  the  third 
oolumn. 

Each  teacher,  at  the  commencement  of  every  quarter,  must  pro* 
ride  a  daj  or  check  roll,  In  which  the  name  of  every  scholar  is  to  be 
entered.  It  should  be  ruled  so  as  give  six  columns,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  days  in  the  week.  The  number  attending  should 
be  ascertained  each  half  day,  and  pencil  marks  made  in  the  column 
for  the  day  opposite  to  the  name  oi  each  one  present.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  has  attended  during 
the  week  should  be  summed  up  and  entered  on  the  weekly  roll.  Each 
half  day's  attendance  should  be  noted,  and  two  half  days  should  be 
reckoned  as  one  day.  The  pencil  marks  on  the  day  roll  may  be  ob- 
literated, so  that  the  same  roll  may  be  used  during  the  quarter.  The 
weekly  roll  should  be  formed  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  thirteen  columns  ruled,  corresponding 
to  the  of  number  weeks  in  the  quarter.  In  each  of  these  columns  is 
to  be  entered  the  result  of  the  daily  check  roll  for  each  week,  in  the 
following  form: 

WSBKLY  ROIX. 


Attendance  of  Pupils  in  District  iSchool  of  District  No. 


1st  week. 


2d  week. 


3d  week. 


4tb  week. 


5th  week. 


Names 

of 
Pupils. 

JT  Thorn, [  6  days.  |  4  days.  |  5  days,  j  d  days.   |  6^  days. 


Sbc,  44.  The  director  shall  ascertain  from  the  return  of  such  teacher, 
the  Dumber  of  days  for  which  each  person  not  exempted  ahall  be  liable 
to  pa)  for  tuition,  and  the  amount  payable  by  each. 

Sbc.  45.  Within  twenty  days  after  feceivingsuch  list  and  certificate  from 
the  teacher,  the  director  shall  make  out  a  rate  bill,  containing  the  name 
of  each  person  so  liable,  and  the  amount  due  him  for  tuition  and  fuel,  or 
either,  adding  thereto  five  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the  sam  due,  for  as- 
Maaor'i  fees,  and  shall  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  coUectiou  thereof, 
to  be  signed  by  him  and  the  moderator. 

1.  Under  section  58,  it  b  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  teacher's  wages  and  from  providing  fuel,  all 
inch  persons  residing  in  the  district,  as  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be 
exempted,  and  to  certify  such  exemption  to  the  directors.  (See  see* 
lioQ58.) 

2.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  each 
yertoD  who  has  sent  to  school,  the  amount  of  the  public  money 
thould  be  deducted  from  the  teacher's  wages,  and  the  remainder 
•honld  be  apportioned  to  those  who  have  sent  to  school,  according  to 
the  time  sent  by  each.  If  but  one  person  has  sent  to  school,  thai 
penon  is  liable  for  the  %ohdB  ixmotnU  of  teachers'  wages,  after  deduo- 
^  the  public  money,  aad  it  may  be  collected  of  him  by  rate  bOL 
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8.  Soholars  sent  from  one  organized  district  and  boarding  theiCy 
stand  on  the  same  footing  in  relation  to  the  rate  bill,  and  the  pablii 
moneys,  as  residents  of  the  district.  The  person  with  whom  such 
scholar  boards  may  be  made  liable,  and  the  rate  bill  should  be  madt 
oat  against  such  person  for  tuition  and  fuel. 

4.  When  two  schools  are  kept  in  the  same  district^  a  rate  btU 
should  be  made  separately  for  each  school. 

5.  A  rate  bill  cannot  be  made  out  for  any  other  purposes  than  fv 
tuition  and  fuel. 

6.  A  taxable  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  is  not  shielded  fron 
payment  of  a  rate  bill  if  he  has  sent  to  school,  for  the  reason  that  tin 
district  board  has  admitted  scholars  from  another  district. 

7.  Persons  residing  within  the  district^  sending  the  children  of  otb- 
ers  to  the  school,  are  liable  on  rate  bill  for  tuition  and  fuel 

8.  A  private  claim  or  demand  against  the  teacher  can  not  be  aal- 
off  against  the  amount  due  on  the  rate  bill. 

9.  The  exemption  law  does  not  apply  to  the  rate  bill. 

FORM  OF  RATIS  BILL  AND  WARRANT. 

Rate  bill  containing  the  name  of  each  person  liable  for  teacben' 
wages,  in  district  No.         ,  in  the  township  of  -,  for  the  tem 

en(ung  on^the day  of ,  165  ,  and  the  amount  for  which 

each  person  not  exempted  from  the  payment  thereof  is  ao  liable,  with 
the  assessors  fees  thereon: 


Naoipanf  peraons  tco- 
ding  to  •chool. 

Whole  No. 
of     days 
Mnt. 

•iSr      |f«.  .hereon 

A-t.torl^l.SfS,^'?.-^ 

Peter  Parley, 
Richard  Roe, 

1U4 
104 

$1    04 

1  00 

$0  05 
05 

10  50 

$1U9 
16S 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

• 

Th  the  Asseisor  of  school  district  No.  —. — ,  of  the  township  ^ 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michig  an:  Tou  an 
hereby  commanded  to  collect  from  each  of  the  persons  in  the  annex- 
ed rate  bill  named,  the  several  sums  set  opposite  their  names,  in  Iha 
last  column  thereof,  within  sixty  days  afUr  the  date  and  deliveiy 
hereof;  and  upon  collecting  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allowt^d  therefor  by  law,  to  pay  over  the  amount 
so  collected  by  you  (retaining  five  per  cent  for  your  fees)  to  theop- 
the  director  of  said  dUtrict^  countersigned  by  the  modentot 
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Ibtfraof;  Md  In  ease  any  peraon  iheMJo  nraied  ahaU  neglect  or  w^ 
Ibae  oo  demand,  to  pay  the  amoaat  on  said  rate  bi^  for  which  he  ia 
liable,  you  are  to  collect  the  SAine  by  distress  and  safe  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  aueh  person  or  persona,  wherever  found  in  the  eouD'*  • 
if  or  oouDtiisa  in  which  said  district  is  situated,  having  6 rett  published 
said  sale  at  least  ten  days,  by  posting  up  notices  thereof  in  three  puK^ 
lio  places  in  the  township  where  such  property  shall  be  sold. 

Qifen  under  our  banos  thia  '  ■■   ■  day  of-; ,  A.  D.  186  . 

A—  B — • — i  Director, 
C D ,  Moderator. 

8bc,  46.  Such  warrant  shall  command  the  assessor  that  within  sixtf 
days  be  c  illoct  of  the  perstnis  named  in  Raid  rate  bill  the  tmoiiQt  set  op* 
posite  their  respective  names,  and  that  if  any  person  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fnpe,  on  demand,  to  pay  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  for  which  he  in  liable^ 
lie  collect  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such 
person  wherever  found  fn  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  district  la 
•itoated,  first  publishing  such  sale  at  least  ten  days  by  posting  up  notieea 
thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  township  wbera  such  property  shall 
beaokl. 

1.  The  annulment  of  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  board  of  in* 
ipeetors  does  not  affect  the  collection  of  a  rate  bill  for  the  time  the 
teacher  taught  under  hla  certificate* 

2.  No  rate  bill  can  be  collected  after  the  time  fixed  in  the  warrant, 
except  the  time  has  been  extended  under  section  47,  and  such  ex* 
tension  cannot  exceed  thirty  days. 

3.  Rate  bills  can  not  be  collected  from  persons  residing  out  of  the 
district,  except  such  as  pay  taxes  in  the  district  for  which  the  rate 
ImII  is  made  out  and  who  send  scholars  to  school  therein.  (See  see> 
tion  Id?.) 

4.  No  person  can  be  sued  for  an  amount  due  on  the  rate  bill. 

5.  The  public  money  is  in  reduction  of  the  tuition  of  all  the  ehiV 
di«n  who  have  attended  school  without  regard  to  their  ogee, 

6.  All  the  children  who  attend  the  school  must  be  charged  at  the 
eame  rate  for  tuition,  without  regard  to  the  studies  they  have  puv^ 
sued*  except  in  cases  where  the  district  officers  have  classified  the 
eabolars  as  provided  in  sections  92  and  9d. 

T.  Persons  who  pay  the  teacher,  voluntarily,  such  sums  aa  be 
aaay  require,  may,  by  taking  his  order  therefor  upon  the  director,  b# 
entitled  to  receive  the  amounts  from  him,  from  the  moneys  raised 
for  the  teacher  by  rate  bill,  but  the  rate  bill  is  to  be  made  out  in 
eonformity  with  the  teacher's  return.  If  the  rate  bill  and  wnrrant 
ia  legal  on  its  face,  the  assessor  would  not  be  liable  for  prooeediogto! 

47 
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•rileot  atid  enferoing  dolleetion  scoordin;  to  hit  warrant  Hie  dnco* 
tar  is  to  make  out  the  rate  bill  ia  strict  coufjrmity  with  aeotion  45* 
All  fche  proeeedinga  in  the  courae  of  mftkiog  oat  the  rate  bill  and 
tollecting  it  ahoald  be  in  strict  parsaance  of  the  law.  The  prirate 
dealings  and  business  of  the  teacher  should  not  interfere  with  the 
datj  of  the  director  in  making  oat  his  rate  bill  as  the  law  requirai. 

FORM  OF  NOTIOS  OF  ASSXSSOR's  8ALB. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  bj  virtue  of  the  warrant  annexed  to  a 

rate  bill  for  school  district  No.  — ,  of  the  township  of » 

bearing  date  the day  of ,  186  ,  I  have  levied  on  the 

gOinU  and  chattels  of ,  and  shall  expose  the  same  lor 

sale  ^t  public  HUcUon  at  the  house  of ,  in  the  said 

i4|boul  district,  (or  wherever  the  property  may  be,)  in  the  township  of 

■  and  county  of ,  on  the day  of  -,  IH5  ,  at 

ika  hour  of  — •  o*elock  in  —  noon  of  eaid  day. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this  —  day  of 1  185  . 

A B ,^ 

Asussor  of  said  Duirid. 

This  notice  should  be  posted  up  ten  fall  days  before  the  day  of 

•ale,  in  three  of  'the  most  public  places  where  the  property  is  to  be 

■old. 

8kc.  47,  In  case  the  moderator  and  director  shall  doem  it  necsssarj, 
they  may,  by  an  endor!>ement  on  such  warrant  signed  by  them,  extend  ihs 
time  therein  specified  for  the  collection  of  such  rate  bill,  not  exceeding 
thirty  days, 

FORM  OF  BNDORSBMEHT. 

\  We  hereby  extend  the  time  specified  in  the  within  warrant  for  tbe 

eollection  of  the  rate  bill  attached,  for  the  further  period  of 

days.     Dated  the day  of ,  1 85  . 

A B ,  Dkecior, 

C D ,  Moderaior. 

1.  Sixty  dsys  is  sufficient  time  for  the  collection  of  the  rate  bill  ia 

most  cases,  and  it  is  better  as  a  general  principle  to  collect  the  rate 

bill  promptly  within  the  period  first  specified  in  the  warrant 

Src.  48.  The  director  shall  provide  the  necessary  appendages  for  the 
•choo)  houiie,  and  keep  the  same  in  jfood  condition  and  repair  dnring  tbe 
time  a  f>cliocl  shall  be  Uught  therein,  and  shall  keep  an  accurau  accoaat 
of  all  cxpe.ses  incurred  by  him  as  director. 

1.  The  duty  of  directors  under  this  section  is  apeoial.  Theearti^ 
mt^ody  of  the  school  house,  and  other  property  of  the  diatriot»  ex- 
cept ao  far  aa  this  secUon  directs,  belongs  to  the  district  ^ard.  The 
power  of  the  director  here  given,  extends  to  the  auperviaion  of  the 
building,  BO  far  aa  it  needs  appendages  and  repairs;  and  to  keep  it  ia 
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good  oondition.  He  mnj  and  should  see  ChiU  the  school  house  is 
provided  with  s  good  lock  aod  key,  whether  he  has  been  directed  or 
Bot  to  procure  it.  The  windows  and  doors  should  be  guarded  in  ihe 
winker  nea wn  to  secure  the  scholars  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er; broken  panes  of  glass  at  all  times  removed*  and  new  ones  substi* 
tated;  the  stoves  properly  secured;  the  house  suflSciently  warmed; 
the  desks,  seats  and  school  house  protected  from  injury;  Ihe  sehool 
boose  yard  and  out  houses  attended  to  and  kept  neat  and  clean.  To 
defray  these  expenses  a  tax  mny  be  voted,  and  the  director  is  enti« 
tied  u>  compens.vion  for  his  services,  out  of  moneys  collected  by  tax 
for  the  support  of  schools,  or  by  special  vote. 

2.  The  health  andoumrort  of  chiilrea,  the  success  of  the  teacher, 
•od  the  welfare  of  the  school  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  director  attends  to  his  duty. 

8.  As  the  director  must  necessarily  incur  expense,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  district  to  vote  a  specific  sum,  to  cover  the  estimated  amount 
required.  In  advance. 

4.  A  director  may  charge  for  his  time  in  hiring  teachers — and  in 
asking  out  rate  bills,  but  not  for  conveying  teachers  to  be  inspected* 
or  taking  them  home. 

8rc.  49.  He  shall  pret^ent  said  account  for  allowance  to  the  qualified, 
foters  of  the  district,  at  a  regular  meefinar,  and  the  amount  of  such  sc- 
count,  M  ailowod  by  such  meetinff,  Hhail  be  aMeBHed  anJ  c*ol)ecte<i  in  the 
eame  manner  h^  other  district  taxes;  but  no  such  accnum  shali  he  allowed 
at  a  pppcial  meeting  unless  the  intention  to  present  the  same  shall  be  ex- 
preMed  in  tb^  noiice  of  such  meetincr. 

^*Rc.  60.  He  shall  jjr'we  the  prescribed  notice  of  the  annual  district 
meeting,  and  of  all  such  s|)ecia!  meetin^rs  as  he  shall  be  required  to  give 
Bofjf^nf  in  firrnrdanre  with  the  proviMons  of  this  chapter,  one  copy  oC 
which  for  each  meotintr  ^hall  be  posted  on  the  outer  door  of  the  distriet 
ichocd  hnu«>e,  if  there  be  one. 

8rc.  61.  The  direetor  shall  draw  from  the  township  library  the  proper*    ' 
Uon  of  books  to  which  his  district  may  be  entitled,  and  return  the  same 
In  the  township  tibniry  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  shall  con- 
tinue te  draw  books  in  like  manner,  at  the  expiration  of  every  throe 
BODtlis,  and  to  return  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

1.  This  last  provision  does  not  efficiently  aid  in  carrying  out  Om 
VMhesof  the  people  and  the  intention  of  the  LpgislaUire,  in  the  estab- 
Gshinent  of  rtbraries.  It  needs  amendment  Directors  are  frequently 
ddinqaent  in  drawing  and  in  returning  books.  In  some  cases  thejr 
Bve  at  such  dist-^nee  from  the  township  clerk,  that  it  is  inconrenteal 
k»  draw  them,  and  ofteattmes  it  is  rendered  quite  as  inoonvenieat  fisr 
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the  inhflbitants  to  obtain  them  of  the  director.     (See  note  to  seetion 

115.)    Directors  in  some  instances  have  refused  to  draw  books,  b 

which  case  they  are  liable  for  neglect  of  duty.     In  this  event,  hov> 

ever,  the  law  does  not  provide  who  shall  draw  them. 

Sbc.  62.  He  shall  Oistri'iute  the  books  drawn  out  by  him  to  the  pareeti 
or^nardians  of  the  children  of  the  district  of  the  proprr  agp,  for  tbetiw 
ahd  under  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  rules  prescribdl  by  the  botid 
of  «cfaool  iDspectors. 

1.  The  township  libraries  are  the  property  of  the  township.  Tht 
parents  and  guardians  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years  are  permitted  [section  114]  to  use  books  from  such 
fibrary  wUhovt  ehoarge^  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  safa 
return  thereof,  and  for  any  injury  done  thereto,  according  to  sttch 
rales  and  regulations  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
school  inspectors.  The  books  in  such  library  are  once  in  three 
months  to  be  distributed  by  the  township  librarian  am«ng  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  of  the  township  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ebildren  in  each  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  as  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  last  report  of  the  director.  [Section  1 15.  J  Inhabitants 
of  the  district  not  parents  or  guardians  of  children  between  the  ages 
mentioned,  should  have  access  to  the  books  of  the  library,  and  may 
do  so  under  regulations  made  by  the  inspectors. 

2.  The  revised  constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  of  al 
least  one  library  in  each  township,  and  that  all  fines  assessed  aod 
edlected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the 
penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  auch  Kbra- 

8.  The  school  inspectors  make  themselves  liable  if  they  appropri- 
ate the  hbniry  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  support  of 
Ihe  library. 

4.  For  library  purposes  $25  of  the  two  mill  tax  is  asseand  midcr 
seetion  107.  This  cannot  bo  diverted  from  the  objects  specified  ifi 
the  law. 

Sue.  53.  He  slian  draw  and  n\^n  all  ord^m  upon  the  afH^easor  for  att 
moneys  to  be  dinbursed  by  the  districr,  and  all  warrantu  upon  the  tnwnshi|» 
trea8iirer  fo*-  moneys  raided  for  district  purpose?*,  or  A|>portionf»d  to  lb# 
diatrlrt  by  the  township  clerk,  and  present  the  same  to  the  moderator  la 
be  cottAlersigned  by  hioi. 
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fOKX  OF  ORDXR  UPOV    A88X880R    fOR   MONBTS    TO    BR    DIBBURSRD    BT 

SCHOOL  DISrRlOTB. 

At$e$9ar  of  School  DUtrid  No,  ■- — ,  of  Timtuhip  of : 

Hay  to  the  order  of  — —  ,  the  sum  of  ■  dolkM 

•ad cenU,  out  of  any  moneys  in  your  hands  )>eloDgiDg  to  said 

district.     Duted  this dsy  of ,  186  . 

[ooUNTBRSIONtD.]  A  B  ,  DWedoT. 

C D ,  Mod»r<aor. 

fOaiC  or  WARRANT  UPON  TOWBSRTP  TRBA8URBR  BOR  MOBXTB  BBbOSOtVG 

TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

ntmw$r  ^  TowMhip  of 

Pay  to  the  order  of — the  sum  of dollars 

uid         ■  cents,  out  of  moneys  in  your  hands  belonging  to  said  dis- 
triot,  and  raised  for  the  purposes  of  —        ■  — — . 

Oiren  under  my  hand  tkw day  of      ■■  ■  >  ,  185  . 

[couNTBRsioNBD.]  A B      ■  ,  Dwtdor, 

C D ,  Midtrator. 

t.  If  orders  legally  drawn  by  the  director  and  countersigned,  are 
Bot  paid  on  presentation  at  the  proper  treasury,  the  district  is  liabk 
for  the  amount^  and  may  be  sued  therefor.  If  the  district  officers 
have  complied  with  the  law,  they  are  not  liable  indiwdiwdly^  for  or^ 
ders  drawn  by  them  officially.  If  they  have  performed  the  ditty 
which  the  law  imposes  on  them,  in  order  to  raise  the  tax,  they  msj 
presume  the  money  is  in  the  treasury  after  the  time  fixed  by  law  finr 
its  collection  has  expired. 

Sbc.  64.  The  director  shall  alsoi  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  deliver 
to  the  toivnship  clerk«  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  a  report  to  the  board  of 
school  inspectors  of  the  township^  showing, 

I.  The  whole  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  district,  between  the 
sgts  of  ftmr  and  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  census  taJcea  as  afoss- 


9.  The  number  attending  school  during  the  year,  under  four,  and  also 
the  number  over  eighteen  years  of  age: 
3«  The  whole  number  that  have  attended  school  during  the  year: 

4.  The  length  uf  time  the  school  has  been  taught  during  the  year  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  length  of  time  kept  by 
sach,  and  the  wages  paid  to  each: 

5.  The  average  length  of  time  scholars  between  four  and  eightoea 
fears  of  age  have  attended  school  during  the  year: 

6*  The  aoKMint  of  money  received  frtim  the  township  treasurer,  appor- 
tioned to  the  district  by  the  township  clerk: 

7.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  district,  and  the  parposes  for 
which  it  was  raised: 

8.  The  kind  of  books  used  in  the  school: 

9>  Such  other  facts  and  statistics  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  subject 
of  education,  as  the  Superintendont  of  Public  Instruction  shall  direct* 

!•  The  provi:)ions  of  the  law  regulating  the  duties  of  the  .^Rpar* 
iitoaient,  and  authorising  the  correction  of  errors,  approred  April 
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4,  1861,  do  not  extend  to  the  reports  of  tbe  directors.  Hence, 
great  care  shoald  be  observed  to  perfect  their  reports.  Blank  forme 
ibr  directors  are  annaally  forwarded  to  the  coantj  clerks,  for  all  the 
districts  of  the  State. 

2.  When  a  district  loses  ivs  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  pri- 
mary school  fand  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  ihe  auppoit 
•f  eohouls,  by  neglect  of  the  director  to  m^ke  oat  and  deliTer  bis  re- 
port to  the  inspectors,  such  director  is  Kable  to  the  district  for  the 
amount,  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  his  neglect;  and  he  is  also 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  as  provided  in  section  1 30. 

8.  Suit  may  be  oommeoeed  for  such  forfeiture  within  two  years 
firom  the  time  the  forfeiture  was  incurred. 

OISTRJCT  BOAan, 

Sbc  66.  The  moderator,  directjr  and  assessor  shall  constitate  the  dis- 
trict board. 

1«  By  an  additional  act  [section  92]  it  is  provided  that  in  dis- 
tricts containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  18,  the  disiriot  board  may  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto 
four  trustees,  provided  the  district  determine  to  do  so  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  at  any  annual  meeting.  In  auch  districts  the  district 
board  would  consist  of  a  moderator,  director,  assessof  and  four  trus- 
tees. 

S.  A  district  board  eleoted  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  and  filing 
their  acceptance  forthwith,  supercede  the  old  ofiBfers  at  once,  and 
may  (or  any  two  of  them)  notify  the  supervisor  of  the  amoool  of 
lazes  voted  at  said  meeting* 

Sbc.  66.  Said  board  shall,  between  the  last  Moniay  of  September  and 
aec<iiid  Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  aa- 
pervitfor  of  each  township  in  which  any  part  of  the  d''«trict  \h  aitualed,  s 
report  in  writing  under  their  handfs  of  all  taxes  vote  I  by  the  district  du- 
ring the  ^reredinir  year,  and  of  all  taxes  which  said  board  is  authurised 
to  impose,  to  be  levied  on  the  taxable  property  within  the  diatrict. 

PORIf  OF  REPORT  BT  THS  D18TR10T  BOARD  TO  THS   SUPSRViaOft. 

Ih  the  S4qnrvi9or  of  the  Towuthip  of 


The  undersigned,  district   buMrJ  lor  school  diatrict  Na  ^  m 

said  township,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  full«>wing  taxes  have  beea 
Toted  in  Haiti  district,  during  the  8ch«M>i  y«*ar  last  clotted,  vis:  [Here 
specify  the  Hmount  of  e-ch  tHx  voted,  and  the  purpose  tii  whieh  il 
in  ttppropriat«Mi:  mIsio,  tht;  m mount  of  tMxeM  impo^MHl  by  the  di:»triei 
board,  and  give  the  a«m  total  uf  the  whole:}  which  you  will  pleaa« 


QpoB  the  taiftble  property  of  Mid  distriet^  m  the  law  direeftiL 

Dated  at ^  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

A B ,  Mtdfiratm. 

C D .  DiTfvljr. 

E F ,  Auesst.r. 

1.  The  amoQiit  wbtcb  would  have  been  payable  for  fael  and  teaeb* 
era'  wages,  by  persons  exempted  from  payment  tbereof  by  the  ditttrild 
board,  must,  by  said  board,  be  ineloded  in  their  report  of  taxes  to  the 
supervisor,  to  be  by  him  assessed  on  the  property  of  the  distrhi 
The  anoonnt  paid  for  school  books  for  children,  admitted  free  •f 
eharge,  and  all  sums  which  could  not  be  collected  on  the  rate  bill» 
are  also  to  be  included  in  their  report  by  the  provisions  of  sectien 
67. 

f.  A  report  made  out  and  delivered  either  on  the  last  llonday  of 
September,  or  on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  is  in  complianee 
with  the  law. 

3.  A  district  bonrd  should  not  report  a  tax  to  the  supervisor  unless 
a  vote  has  been  taken  finally  upon  iL  If  the  meeting  adjourns  to  a 
time  after  the  second  Monday  of  October,  and  the  question  is  pend- 
ing, the  board  should  not  report  a  tax. 

« 

4.  If  the  board  include  it  in  their  report  to  the  supervisor,  and  ke 
levies  it  on  the  property  of  the  district,  it  is  illegal. 

Src.  67.  The  district  board  may  purchase,  nt  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict, such  school  books  sa  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  children  ad- 
mitted by  them  to  the  diBtrict  school  free  of  char|re,  and  they  shall  include 
the  amount  of  such  pnrchaiteff,  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  fnet  and  teachers^  wag-esby  persons  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment thc^reof,  tojrether  with  any  sums  on  the  distrtcr.  rate  billf*,  which 
coold  not  be  collected,  in  their  report  to  the  sapervisor  or  supertisorsy'te 
be  assessed  as  aforesaid. 

6rc  68.  Said  board  shall  exempt  from  the  payment  of  teachers'  wanesy 
snd  from  providing  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  district,  sll  such  persons  resi* 
din^  therein,  as  in  their  opinion  ou^rht  to  be  exempted,  and  shall  certify 
such  exemptions  to  the  director:  and  the  children  of  snch  persons  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  district  school  free  of  charge  during  the  time  of  such 
exemption. 


1.  The  object  of  sections  67  and  '8  is  to  make  the  primary  schools 
cessible  to  all;  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  board,  a  principle  of  liberality 
should  be  observed.  Every  reasonable  facility  should  be  afforded 
for  the  education  of  all  child r«!n  whose  parents  are  in  any  way  una* 
ble  10  afford  the  expense  o(  the  schools. 
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Bio*  59.  They  •hsll  purchase  or  tease  a  site  for  a  school  houses  ■•  siMifl 
have  beeo  designated  by  the  district,  Id  the  corporate  name  thereof,  and 
•hall  build,  hire  or  purchase  such  schiiol  house  out  of  the  fund  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  make  sale  of  any  site  or  other  property  of  the  dts* 
trict,  when  lawfnliy  direrted  by  the  qiiali6ed  voter*,  at  an  annual  ur  special 
meeting:  Provided^  That  the  district  board  shall  not  in  any  case  build  a 
•tone  or  brick  school  house  upon  any  site,  without  having  first  obtained 
•  title  in  fee  to  the  same,  or  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  year«;  and  also  that 
they  shall  not  in  any  case  build  a  frame  school  house  upon  any  site  for 
Which  they  have  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  a  lea^e  for  fifty  years,  without  se- 
curing the  privilege  of  removing  the  said  school  house  when  lawfullj 
directed  so  to  do  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  at  any  anoiMl  or 
•peeial  meeting. 

FORM  OF  ▲  DVSD. 

Eqow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  A B and  C 

B ,  his  wife,  of  the  township  of ,  in  the  coanty  of 


f 


mud  State  of  Michigan,  party  of  th  e  first  part,  for  and  in  consider*- 

lion  of  the  sam  of dollars,  to  them  paid  by  thedistriet  board 

of  school  district  No.         ■  of  the  township,  county  and  State  afore- 
■siu,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  grant, 

bargain,  sell  and  convey  to  school  district  No. ,  the  party  of  llie 

second  part,  and  their  assigns,  forever,  the  following  described  par- 
eel  of  land,  namely: 

[Here  insert  description.] 
Tc^fchar  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  parly  of  the  second 
part,  and  their  assigns,  forever.  And  the  said  p^rty  of  the  first 
party  for  tbemsekes,  their  heirs,  executors  and  admintstratom,  do 
eovenanty  grant,  bargain  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  and  their  assigns,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ensealing  and 
delivery  of  these  presents,  they  were  well  seised  of  the  premises 
above  conveyed,  as  of  a  good,  sure,  perfect  absolute  and  indefeaai- 
bie  estate  of  inheritance  in  the  law,  in  fee  «mple,  and  that  the  said 
lands  and  premises  are  free  from  all  encumbrances  whatever;  and 
•  thai  the  above  bargained  premises,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  pos- 
flesaion  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  their  aasigna*  agmmst 
all  and  every  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  ekiim  the 
'Whole  or  any  pnrt  thereof,  they  will  for  ever  warrant  and  deft^d. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  A B and  C— —  B , 

Us  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 

seals,  this day  of A.  D.  186  . 

A B ,  [beaU 

C B .  [SBAI..] 

fltened,  sealed  and  delirered  in  presence) 

of  H I ,    [ 

J K .    ) 

The  deed  should  have  of  course  the  usual  acknowledgenaeaft^  and 

Aould  then  be  recorded. 

FORM   OF   LSA8B. 

Know  all  nM»n  by  these  presenbc,  that  I,  A B .  of  the 

township  of ,  county  of ,  and  Sute  of  Michigan,  ol 
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4i6  iirrt  part,  do  hereby  leate  unto  sohool  dUtriot  No. .  in  the 

loviMbip  of •  ID  said  couotj,  of  the  second  part,  the  following 

piece  or  parcel  of  landy  via: ___ 

•;  wiih  all  ihe  privileges  and  appurtenancea 


thereunto  belonging;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  ninety-nine 
jeurs  from  the  date  hereof,  [or  fifty  as  the  case  may  be,]  for  the  pur- 
potea  of  a  site  for  a  school  house  in  said  district,  and  tor  no  o&her 
parpoae  whatsoever;  and  in  case  of  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  being 
no  longer  uned  fv  r  the  purposes  aforesaid*  the  same  shall  revert  to 
Uie  said  party  of  the  first  part,  bin  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  represen- 
tadvea.  And  in  considemdon  of  the  premises,  the  said  school  dis- 
trict^ party  of  the  second  part,  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the 
laid  party  of  the  first  part,  to  pay  said  party  of  the  first  part  for  the 

Mid  premises,  the  annu  «1  rent  of oollars,  to  be  paid  as  follows: 

[Here  describe  when  the  same  shall  be  paid,  and  how,  if  necessary.] 
In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 

hand  and  seals,  this day  of »  A.  D.  186  . 

A B ,  [l.  b.] 

C D ,  J 

E F S   [L.e.] 

G H ,  ) 

DMa  Board  ff  School  DkUid  No. ,  tf  ih$  afomaidiotm$kip, 

filgfaed  and  sealed  in  the  presence) 

of  I J ,   [ 

K L ) 

1.  The  leasor  will  probably  want  a  copy  of  the  lease.  If  ao^  a 
daplicate  should  be  made  out  and  signed  as  obove,  and  placed  on  file 
viih  the  director,  to  be  delivered  with  other  papers  of  hta  oflioe  lo 
lu*  neceasor. 

2.  By  the  latter  clause  of  section  59  no  district  board  can  build  a 
*tMe  or  brick  school  bouse  on  any  site,  without  having  a  title  in  fee,  or 
ft  lease /or  nmtif^niw  years;  nor  can  they  build  a  frame  school  house 
on  any  site  for  which  the  district  has  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  a  Ua9$  for 
fl^  ffsars,  without  securing  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house.  In 
^ftfte,  therefore,  a  lease  is  taken  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  spe- 
cified in  these  clauses,  the  following  condition  should  be  added  in  the 
kaae,  before  the  concluding  paragraph: 

And  it  la  agreed  between  the  parties  of  the  first  part»  and  the 
*t«cnd  part  hereto,  that  the  district  board  of  said  district  may  at 
ftoy  time  hereafter,  whenever  they  shall  be  lawfully  directed  so  to  do 
1>J  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  at  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
vg.  remove  the  school  house  erected,  or  to  be  erected  on  said  site. 

48 
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8.  When  a  lease  of  a  site  is  given  for  the  fait  tern  of  jtnn,  si 

eondiiion  tbHtii  shall  be  used  for  a  schoul  house,  and  tbehoaseis  wM 
or  removed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  better  house,  sarh  sale  is  as 
violation  of  the  term;*  of  the  lease.  The  district  msy  safely  proceed 
to  erect  another  building  thereon. 

4.  The  district  board  has  no  authority  to  do  any  of  the  acta  ips- 
eified  in  section  59,  except  when  they  are  iawfully  directed  by  iIm 
district. 

5.  A  contract  to  build  a  brick  school  house  on  a  site,  leased  (brs 
less  term  than  the  law  provides,  is  in  contravention  of  law. 

Sac.  60.  The  district  board  shall  apply  an  J  pay  over  all  school  mos- 
eys beloa^iii<?  to  the  district,  in  accordance  with  the  provt(«ion8  of  liw 
regulating  the  same*,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  diRtnrt;  but  no  ncbool 
moneys  apportioned  to  any  district  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  uihervM 
than  the  payment  of  tpacher/  waj^ed,  and  no  part  tberetif  thstl  be  pti' 
to  any  teacher  who  Hhall  not  have  received  a  ci*rtiticate  as  required  in  ihii 
chapter,  before  the  commencement  of  his  school. 

1.  If  the  district  is  not  in  funds  when  the  teacher  has  fulfilled  bii 
duUes  under  his  contract,  he  must  wait  until  the  tax  is  collected  for 
bis  pay,  if  the  director  has  made  a  contract  to  that  effect  If  (bi 
contract  does  not  provide,  the  teacher  may  sue  the  district,  snd  if  bi 
does,  it  must  be  collected  as  provided  in  section  1€5. 

2.  District  officers  cannot  draw  money  from  the  township  treararj 
as  an  advance  of  money  to  be  collected  by  rate  bill.  There  m  M 
authority  of  law  for  any  such  arrangement 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  imperative  in  relatiooto 
teachers  who  have  no  certificate.  It  is  not  material,  how  well  qiul- 
ified  the  teasher  may  have  been,  how  many  certificates  msy  bivi 
been  prevtou^tly  granted  to  him.  if  he  has  not  a  ci'rtificate  infnrtt  it 
the  commencement  of  his  school,  no. money  apportioned  to  tbedb* 
trict  can  be  paid  to  him. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  districts  have  in  some  instances  wilhdrsvi 

children  from  school  to  get  rid  of  the  teacher.     If  a  teacher  is  i 

qualified  teacher,  and  has  a  written  contract  in  conformity  to  lav,  to 

teach  for  a  given  length  of  time,  he  may  collect  his  pay  for  the  vboli 

lime,  whether  he  has  had  schulars  or  not,  provided  he  has  held  bioir 

self  ready  at  all  times  to  fulfill  his  contract 

Shc.  61  The  moierator  aa  I  direcror  shall  reqnire  of  the  apsetsor,  ud 
the  ss^s^ior  sfinll  exf>ciite  to  the  dintrirt,  a  homl  in  double  the  aiOfMint  </ 
money  to  come  into  his  hands  as  such  tMe44or  during  the  year,  as  aesr 
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is  the  Mime  can  be  ascertained,  with  twn  anfficient  Bur(*tie8  f^  b^  a^ 
proved  by  the  moderator  and  director,  conditioned  for  the  faithliil  applica*- 
tioo  o(  all  monpys  that  ahali  come  into  bis  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

For  form  of  tliis  bond,  see  page  359.  Such  bond  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  moderator  and  director. 

Sbc.  62.  Such  bon<l  shall  be  lodged  with  the  moderator,  and  in  case  of 
any  breach  of  the  condition   thereof,  the  director  shall  cause  a  suit  to  ba- 
commeoced  thereon  in  the  name  of  the  district*  and  the  money,  whea 
anllixted*  shall  be  paid  into  the  township  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  dia- 
trici,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  proper  district  officers. 

Sac.  03.  Said  board  shall  present  to  the  district,  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, a  report  in  writing,  containing  an  accurate  statement  of  all  monoya 
of  the  district  received  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  dnrinsr  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  the  disbtirsements  made  by  them,  with  the  items  of  sucb  rf- 
ceipla  and  diMbursements. 

bac.  64.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  a  atatement  of  all  taxes  asaea* 
led  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  purposes  for  which  such  taxes  were  assessed,  and  the  amoimt  a8i>t*Asetf 
for  each  particular  purpose,  and  said  reports  shall  be  recorded  by  the  di- 
rector in  H  b<Hik  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Hac  65.  The  said  district  board  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  tha 
•chool  house  and  oiher  property  of  the  district,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
ibsll  be  specially  confided  to  the  custody  of  the  director,  including  all 
books  purchased  for  the  use  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  free  of 
charge. 

].  The  district  board  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  State  have  ra- 
eeived  aotl  will  continue  to  receive  applications  for  the  use  and  ocea- 
patioQ  of  the  school  house  for  purposes  other  th»n  that  for  which  U 
vas  built     The  school  house  is  the  property  of  the  district  and  the  le- 
gal voters  may  take  such  action  as  they  see  fit  to  forbid  its  use  for  anj 
other  pnr|j08e  than  for  teaching  a  primary  school.     They  cannot  di- 
vert the  objf  et  for  which  it  was  built,  or  allow  the  use  of  the  housa 
for  any  oiber  purpose  while  the  school  is  kept  therein.     When  the 
ftction  of  the  district  board  in  granting  its  use  for  other  than  school 
purposes  ta  likely  to  create  feeling  or  lead  to  difficulty  or  complaint,, 
tbe  expression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  be  obtained 
by  a  speeial  meeting.    There  are  many  objecta  nearly  allied  to  tba~ 
caose  of  education  and  the  progress  of  our  children  in  the  scboola, 
both  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  for  which  the  doors  of 
die  school  bouse  should  be  thrown  open.     In  most  instances  th# 
>ebool  hoose  ia  our  country  is  the  first,  and  in  all  caaea  among  tha 
irtt  buildings  erected  of  a  public  character.     If  a  mHJority  of  tha  • 
qaalified  voters  assent  to  it,  it  is  in  dose  proximity  with  the  maia 
^iga  of  the  acbaol  hoiiae,  to  permit  ita  use  (when  not  occupied  hj 
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Ike  ■ehool)  for  any  object  of  social,  raoral  or  religious  imj 

for  the  worship  of  God  upon  the  Sabbath;  for  a  8uDdaj  achool  ea 

the  same  day,  for  lectures,  debates,  and  for  any  literary,  moral,  vsa- 

fill  or  scientific  purpose;  and  for  any  public  purpose  coDoeeted  vith 

the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.     These  are  matters  of  tolen- 

tion  however,  to  be  determined  by  the  qualified  voters. 

Src.  66.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  fitlf  by  appointaieat,  lof 
vacancy  that  shall  occnr  in  their  own  number,  and  it  shall  be  that  htf 
to  fill  such  vacancy  within  ten  days  after  its  occnrrence. 

rORM   OF   APPOINTMSITT. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  district  board  of  achool  datntt 
Wo.  — ,  township  of       ■    ■",  do  hereby  appoint  A- 


of  said  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  [the 


death  or  resignation]  of  C—  D— ,  the  late 

Dated  this  • day  of  ■   ,  185  . 

E F .)    J>i$bid 

G H ,f   OJUtn, 

1.  Persons  appointed  to  fill  vacancy,  should  file  their  aeoeplaase 
-in  pursuance  of  section  5,  and  the  director  should  make  record  of  the 
appointment,  and  date  thereof. 

2.  Bee  note  to  section  28. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  district  board  can  act^  in  order  to  fiH  a  n- 
•ancy. 

4.  Section  95  provides  that  if  the  district  board  fail  to  sapplj 
any  vacancy  that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,  within  ten  daji 
afiter  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  school  inspectors  shall  fill  ikt 
aame  by  appointment. 

5.  The  temporary  absence  of  a  district  officer,  in  coosequeoee  of 

his  being  in  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  Ibr  laj 

other  cause,  does  not  create  a  vacancy. 

8bc.  67.  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  give  bond  as  is  required  io  thii 
chapter,  or  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to 
the  duty  of  collecting  any  district  rate  bill,  the  said  board  shall  appoiot 
an  acting  assessor  to  collect  the  same,  who  ahall  possess  all  the  powers  of 
the  district  assessor  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  before  pruceedinv  to  the 
eolleciion  ih*?reof,  (^ivebond  to  the  district  in  double  the  amount  oif  aooey 
to  be  collectpd,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  efiect  as  the  dis- 
trict assessor  is  required  to  give  such  bond. 

1.  If  the  circumstances,  whether  arising  from  sickness  or  other 

eause,  which  created  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  aa  aetiog 

assessor,  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  will  not  affect  the  colleciioa  of  the 

lax  by  the  acting  assessor,  if  he  has  entered  upon  that  daly  aad 
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(Bed  hm  bond.    The  acdng  assesBor  should  go  on  and  colkol  tli# 
rate  bill     The  bond  maj  be  given  at  oiiy  timg  before  be  proceeds  ta 

The  following  is  a  clause  of  the  law  passed  in  1860,  and  is  hem 
in  Its  proper  place,  but  is  not  numbered  as  a  section: 

[Every  school  district  office  shall  become  vacant  upon  the  incumbent 
ceasing  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  shall  have  beeO 
elected,  or  up«)n  the  happening  of  either  or  the  events  specified  in  sectioi^ 
three  of  chapter  fifleen  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846.] 

firction  3  of  chapter  15  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  amended  by  ai^ 

tot  of  June  27lh,  1851,  enacts  that  every  office  ahall  become  vacant 

on  the  happening  of  either  of  the  following  events,  before  the  fxpl^ 

ration  of  the  term  of  such  office: 

1.  The  death  of  the  Incumbent: 
2L  His  resignation: 

3.  His  removal  from  office: 

4.  His  ceasing  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  State;  or,  if  the  office  bt 
local,  of  the  district,  county,  township,  city  or  villsge,  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected  or  appointed,  or  within  which  the  duties  of  his  ofBct 
are  rec|oired  to  be  discharged : 

5.  His  conviction  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  of  any  ofllence  involving 
a  viMation  of  his  oath  of  office: 

6.  The  decision  of  a  competent  tribunal,  declaring  void  his  election 
or  appointment;  or, 

7.  His  refusal  or  neglect  to  take  his  oath  of  office,  or  to  give  or  renew 
say  official  bond,  or  to  deposit  such  oath  or  bond  in  the  manner  and  witb-> 
hi  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

TOWNSHIP  BOARO  OP  8CH0OI/  llfSPBCTORS. 

Sac.  68.  The  inspectors  elected  at  the  annual  township  meetings,  to» 
gether  with  the  township  cterk,  shall  constitute  tlie  township  board  of 
school  inspectors;  and  the  inspector  elected  at  the  annual  township  meet- 
ing having  the  shortest  time  to  serve,  shall  be  chairman  of  said  board,  and 
the  said  townnhip  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  thereof, 

1.  The  new  constitntion  baa  provided  that  there  shall  hereafter  be 
elected  in  each  organized  township,  one  township  clerk  who  shall  ba 
ox-officio  sebooi  inspector,  and  one  school  inspector.  This  provisioii»  • 
however,  will  not  be  effective,  until  the  present  law,  which  provides 
^  the  election  of  two  inspectors,  is  repealed,  and  a  law  passed  coBr 
formable  to  and  to  carry  out  such  constitutional  provision. 

^«  The  township  clerk  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  board, 
*&d  possesses  all  the  right  and  privileges  of  either  of  the  elected  pf- 
ficers  as  members  of  the  board. 

Sac.  69.  The  choirmnnof  said  board  shall  be  the  treasurer  thereof,  and 
>naU  fjrive  bond  to  the  township  in  double  the  amount  of  libiary  monoya  to 
^<^IM  into  his  hands  during  his  term  (iff  office^  a»  near  aa  the  same  can  btf 
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«icerUiiH»d,  with  two  fufficient  sureties  to  bo  ftpproTed  by  the  towiwkip 
clerk,  conditioned  for  thf*  raithfot  8 ppropridtion  of  all  moneys  that  miy 
come  into  his  bands  by  virtne  of  hia  office. 

FORM  OV  BOHD  TO  BX  OIYXH  BT  THB  OHMRKAV  OF  THBBOAED  OV80B00L 

IM8PBCTOB8. 

Know  all  men  by  these  preseats,   that  -we,  A B » (the 

chairmAD  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  the  township  of .) 

and  U D .  and  E F ,  (his  surety.)  nre   held  and 

firmly  bound  unto  the  said  township,  ia  the  sum  of  [here  inw^rt  the 
sum  of  double  the  amoaat  to  come  ia'o  aaid  chairmaQ's  baodiv  u 
nearly  a^  the  same  cad  be  ascertained.]  for  the  payment  of  which 
sum  well  Hnd  truly  to  be  m  ide  to  the  said  township,  we  bind  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  executors  and  admmittrators,  jointly  aod  sererally, 
firmljr  by  these  presents. 

^ealea  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this day  of  ,  A.  D. 

186  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  If  A B , 

ehttrman  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors,  shall  faithfully  appro- 
pri-ite  all  moneys  that  may  come  into  hiA  hands  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  then  this  obllj^ation  shtdl  be  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and 
Tirtae. 


A B- 

C D- 

B F- 


L.  8. 
L.  S. 
L.  B. 


Signed,  sealed  and 'delivered  in  presence 

of  W (; , 

M W . 

Remark, — This  bond  should  be  endorsed  as  follows: 

"I  approve  the  within  bond." 

(Signed)  G H .  Towish^  CML 

8rc.  70.  Said  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  township  clerk,  and  In  cise 
•f  the  non-fulfillment  thereof,  spid  clerk  shall  cause  a  suit  to  be  comntpnc^ 
thereon,  and  tha  moneys  collected  in  such  nuit  shall  be  paid  into  thetova- 
ship  treaiinrv  for  the  benefit  of  the  township  library. 

Hnc.  71.  The  inspectors  nhall  divide  the  township  into  such  number  of 
school  di)«trict8  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  which  disitricti 
ihev  sliill  number,  and  they  may  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
same  as  cifcum!«tances  shall  render  proper:  but  no  district  shall  rontsia 
more  than  nine  sections  of  land,  and  each  district  shall  be  compo«f<lof 
contiguous  tf^rritory,  and  be  in  as  compact  a  form  as  may  be;  bat  no  Itnd 
•hall  be  taxed  for  building  a  school  house,  unless  some  portion  of  svefy 
leiral  sub-division  of  said  land  shall  be  within  two  and  one-half  miles  sf 
said  school  house  site. 

1.  The  division  of  the  townships  into  school  districts,  the  iBrdatory 

step  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  is  a  matter  which  rssti 

solely  with  the  in<ipectors.    There  is  no  appeal  from  their  deoiWoa, 

and  in  all  eases  involving  the  ezpediensy  of  their  acts,  they  are  only 

taspoasibls  to  the  soares  of  their  poirsr— Ihe  people.    The  dtky 


MifidMl  to  ttiem  is  not  only  one  of  the  mott  inportint  derdlviftg 
npon  •ohool  offloera,  but  ofcoa  umes  the  basU  end  a  fruitful  aodroe  of 
diflcuUj. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the 
sobool  lair  of  1848: 

8.  Sehool  ia9pootor9»  bj  examining  section  71  alone«  sometimes 
proeeed  to  district  a  township,  and  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  districts 
alreadj  established,  withont  giving  any  notice  thereof.  Great  dis- 
sacjsfaction  is  frequently  and  justly  the  result  of  such  a  course.  The 
sshool  inspectors  may  not  be  able  to  please  every  person  residing  in 
districts  they  are  required  to  establibh.  This,  indeed,  might  often 
be  incompatible  with  the  conscientious  discbarge  of  their  oflS«;ial  du- 
ty. They  should,  nevertheless,  do  what  they  reasonably  can  to  har- 
monise conflicting  inteiests;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  give 
sggrieved  individuuls,  and  all  others  interested,  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  henring.  This  they  may  do  by  giving  the  notice  requi- 
red by  sections  86  and  91,  which  should  invariably  be  done. 

2.  The  Superintendent  would  caution  inspectors  against  subdividing 
districts  any  farther  than  becomes  actually  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  oitisenfc  of  a  township.  Large  and  populous  districts  are  able 
to  build  good  school  houses,  and  employ  well  qualified  teachers; 
while  small  and  feeble  districts  sometimes  feel  necessitated  to  occupy 
unsuitable  houses,  and  to  depend  upon  the  services  of  inoorapeient 
teachers.  It  is  better  to  go  a  mite  and  a  half,  or  even  two  miles,  if 
need  be,  to  reach  a  good  school,  thsn  to  reside  within  half  a  mile 
of  an  indifferent  one. 

3.  When  a  regularly  organized  school  district,  in  which  a  school 
has  been  taught  the  time  required  by  law,  is  divided  so  late  in  the 
sehool  year,  as  not  to  allow  time  for  a  school  to  be  taught  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  does  the'part  set  off  lose 
lis  school  money  for  the  ensuing  year? 

4.  If  the  division  takes  place  after  the  annual  report  is  made,  aid 
bsfNn  the  school  money  is  received,  does  the  original  district  reoeira 
en  the  public  money,  or  is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  a  portion  of  itt 

6'  Is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  township 
hhrary,  before  the  b«'ginning  of  a  new  sehool  year;  or,  in  other 
^'erds,  until  after  the  director  makes  his  annual  report  to  the  aeheol 
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iiitpe«iarrT  or  enn  the  ortginAl  diBtriet  ekim  Mid  feeme,  toth^tii 
of  the  year,  all  the  hooks  it  wonld  hare  been  entitled  to,  had  that 
been  no  division? 

The  opinion  of  the  office  heretofore  given  in  relation  to  these  se?- 
era]  questions,  is  as  follows: 

''let  Whenever  a  school  district  is  divided,  each  of  the  distriad 
formed  from  it  has  a  right,  in  making  its  annual  report,  to  embrass 
the  time  a  school  was  taught  between  the  commencement  ef  Iki 
school  year,  and  the  time  the  division  was  made,  and  to  add  thereli 
the  time  a  school  has  been  taught  in  said  distriet  subseqaendy  Is 
the  division.  If  each  district,  reckoning  time  thus,  ia  enabled  to 
report  a  school  taught  three  months  or  more,  by  qualified  teacher^ 
each  is  entitled  to  draw  public  money.  But  if  either  district,  reckon* 
ingtime  thus,  is  unable  to  report  a  school  taught  three  months  by 
qualified  teachers,  said  district  is  not  entitled  to  draw  public  me* 
ney« 

"2.  In  the  distribution  of  school  moneys  to  said  districts,  the  saai 
sum  should  be  apportioned  to  the  two,  that  the  original  distrisl 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  had  there  been  no  division* 
This  sum  should  be  divided  between  them  according  to  the  rules  ef 
justice  and  equity.  If  the  division  of  a  dUtrict  takes  place  immedi- 
alely  after  the  commencement  of  a  school  year,  and  before  a  sehoo) 
has  been  opened,  the  money  should  be  apportioned  to  the  new  dii* 
tricts  ID  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  within  the  legal  sgcs 
leaiding  in  each  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  division.  But  if  the  dir 
▼ision  is  made  after  the  close  of  the  winter  school,  and  two-thiid» 
{laore  or  less)  of  the  public  money  has  been  apportioned  to  ssid 
school,  in  which  both  of  the  districts  were  entitled  to  share  oqitts- 
Uy,  the  remaining  one-third  should  be  apportioned  as  in  the  finl 
ease  named. 

'«3.  Whenever  a  district  is  divided,  the  part  set  off,  when  duly  Si* 
ganiaed,  is  entitled  todraw  books  from  the  township  library  at  lbs 
time  for  quarterly  distribution  among  the  districts  of  tlie  towoakip, 
provided  the  director  files  with  the  township  librarian  a  statemeDl  ct 
the  number  of  scholars  within  hie  district  at  the  time  the  divi»ioD  wsi 
uade.  The  director  of  the  other  district  should  do  the  same.  The 
original  district  baa  no  advantage  over  the  one  set  off  in  rebtioa  19 
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fhe  use  of  the  librarj,  nor  in  any  other  respect. — [School  Law  and 
notes  of  1848. 

1.  If  land  is  so  situated  that  every  legal  subdiTision  of  it  is  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  school  house  site,  in  the  district  where 
the  land  lies,  the  same  is  subject  to  a  school  tax,  or  any  other  tax 
for  school  house  purposes,  notwithsfanding  the  same  land  may  have 
been  before  assessed  and  taxed  in  another  district.  If  a  new  district 
is  formed,  the  inspectors  should  ascertun  the  amount  justly  due  to 
the  new  district,  as  provided  in  sections  75,  76,  77  and  78.  If  this 
daty  is  neglected,  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  tax. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  by  which  lands  in  an  a^oining 
township,  and  not  in  any  organized  school  district^  may  be  added  to 
a  school  district  which  does  not  contain  nine  sections  of  land.  The 
inspectors  of  both  townships  may  proceed  and  create  a  joint  district, 
however. 

3.  When  a  district  is  divided,  regulated  or  altered,  it  should  be 
done  by  resolution  accurately  describing  the  change  and  boundaries. 
Such  alterations  and  regulations  will  continue  doubtless  to  be  neces- 
sary to  adapt  our  school  system  to  the  increasing  population  and  set- 
tlement of  the  State,  but  they  are  only  to  be  made  as  circumstances 
shall  render  proper.  The  resolution,  in  case  of  forming  a  distrioti 
shonld  be  similar  to  the  following,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  a  new  school  district  be  formed  in  this  township, 
to  consist  of  the  present  districts  No.  1  and  No.  2,  or  of  the  present 
district  No.  1  ana  part  of  district  No.  2.  (or  whatever  it  may  be,), 
which  said  district  shall  be  numbered  (insert  the  number)  ■  of 
the  township  of  .     And  the  said  district  shall  be  bounded  as 

follows:  on  the  north  by  the  township  line,  on  the  east  by  the  east- 

eriy  line  of  the  farm  owned  by  A B  and  occupied  by 

J- L. ;  on  the  south  by  the  south  line  of  lots  owned 

bv  L K and  numbered  26  and  27;  and  on  the  west 

by  the  westerly  line  of  the  form  owned  by  D H ,  &c. 

The  above  is  given  merely  as  a  guide;  the  description  must  be 
made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  setfle- 
ment  of  the  township,  but  it  should  be  in  form,  and  some  such  reso- 
Intion  as  the  above  shonld  be  had  and  carefully  recorded.  And  the 
same  form  of  resolution  should  be  used  in  regulating  and  altering  the 
boandaries  of  the  district.  The  new  boundaries  caused  by  the  alter- 
ation should  be  given.    [See  section  138.] 

49 
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4.  The  inspectors  should  not  in  regulating  or  altering  the  bovnda- 
ries  of  a  district,  leave  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  included  m  the 
former  district  or  districts,  unprovided  for,  or  cut  off  any  portkn 
from  the  advantages  of  a  school. 

5.  "The  great  aim  of  the  officers  to  whom  this  dutj  has  been  confided 
should  be  to  form,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  permanent  and  effi- 
cient districts,  competent  both  in  respect  to  taxable  property  a&d 
number  of  children,  to  maintain  good  schools  and  affording  all  le* 
quisite  docilities  for  the  regular  attendance  of  all  the  children  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school." — ^.  Y,  Regtdalwju. 

6.  Districts  should  not  be  any  smaller  than  the  necessity  and  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  country  will  permit.  The  remark  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  school  system  of  New  York,  that  "in  feeble  dis- 
tricts— cheap  instructors,  poor  and  ill  furnished  school  houses — and 
a  general  langour  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain,"  will 
be  found  to  be  true  here. 

Sbc.  72.  They  may  attach  to  a  school  district  any  person  residing  ia 
the  township,  and  not  in  any  organized  district,  at  his  request;  and  for 
all  district  purposes,  except  raising  a  tax  for  building  a  school  house, 
such  person  shall  be  considered  as  residing  in  such  district;  but  when  set 
off  to  a  new  district,  no  sum  shall  be  raised  for  such  person  as  bis  pro- 
portion to  the  district  property. 

1.  Inspectors  may  perform  their  duty  under  this  section  without 
a  meeting  of  the  board,  (in  case  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  meet 
t(^ther,)  by  preparing  a  proper  statement  showing  the  &ct  that 
they  have  attached  such  person  or  persons  to  the  district,  which 
statement  should  be  recorded  by  the  township  clerk  after  being 
signed  by  the  inspectors  or  a  majority  of  them.  The  law  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  act  upon  the  request  of  the  person 
wishing  to  be  attached,  but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors 
whether  to  attach  him  or  not.  If  they  do  so,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dbtrict  have  no  remedy  but  to  acquiesce.  If  such  person  is  at- 
tached, he  stands  on  the  same  foodng  as  a  resident  except  so  fu*  as 
he  is  restricted  by  this  section.  There  is  no  authority  given  to  the 
Superintendent  to  interfere  in  these  cases. 

Sbc  73.  The  inspectors  shall  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  township 
treasurer,  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  township  library  of  their  town- 
shipy  and  shall  purchase  the  books,  and  procure  the  necessary  appendages 
for  the  township  library,  and  make  such  rules  for  the  regulation  thereof, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  books  contained  in  it,  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 
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1.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  recommend  rulee 
for  the  government  of  the  libraries.  This  provision  was  intended  as  a 
guide  or  assistance  to  inspectors,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  system; 
bat  the  inspectors  maj  adopt  such  rales  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

2.  The  inspectors  may  make  a  rale  imposing  a  fine  upon  a  direc- 
tor negleoting  to  return  the  books,  drawn  quarteriy  by  him. 

8.  A  majority  of  the  board  may  mske  purchase  of  books,  or  they 
may  designate  one  of  their  number  or  «ome  other  person,  to  make 
purchases,  under  their  direction.  The  chairman  of  the  board  has  no 
authority,  without  the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the  other  inspec- 
tors, or  one  of  them,  to  purchase  or  pay  for  books. 

The  authority  to  purchase  books  is  one  of  the  greatest  im* 
portance,  involving  the  whole  question  of  the  subsequent  utility  of 
the  library.  If  the  books  purchased  are  not  such  as  they  shcHild 
be — if  they  haVe  not  been  selected  with  great  care  and  considera- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  their  adsptation  to  the  great  end  proposed 
In  the  establishment  of  the  libraries,  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
may  be  made,  will  be  of  but  little  consequence.  It  was  a  subject 
of  deep  importance  with  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  to  secure 
the  permanent  establishment  of  these  libraries,  beyond  the  reach  of 
dissolution  and  destruction,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  our  legisla- 
tors to  make  them  in  the  highest  degree,  means  of  usefulness  to  our 
citizens  and  our  childrea. 

4.  The  inspectors  cannot  make  a  rule  in  contravention  with  the 
provisions  of  section  51. 

5.  Text  books  for  the  schools  cannot  be  purchased  as  library 
books. 

6.  The  inspectors  should  invest  the  library  money  so  as  to  pro- 
cure books  of  a  varied  character,  historical,  philosophical,  agricul- 
iva],  educational,  poetical,  d^c,  (fee,  but  works  of  a  merely  secta- 
rian or  controversical  character  should  not  be  purchased.  No  work 
of  an  immoral,  or  fictitious  character  should  be  purchased,  and  sueh 
works  as  "the  celebrated  trials  of  all  countries,"  "lives  of  piratea," 
^d  the  light  reading  of  the  day,  are  certainly  not  the  works  to  prove 
"^weftil  to  our  people  or  our  children. 

^  Sbg.  74.  Tbey  shall  appoint  one  of  their  Donber  to  Tisit  each  school 
in  the  towQship  having  a  qualified  teacher,  at  least  once  in  each  school 
term  in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shall  inqaire  into  the  condition  of 
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such  schools,  examine  the  scholars,  and  give  each  advice  to  both  teachers 
mod  pupils  ae  he  may  think  beneficah 

1.  If  the  opinions  of  the  best  and  most  experienoed  writers  oa 
primary  education  are  not  entirely  fallacioas,  and  if  all  the  results 
of  experience  hitherto  are  not  deceptive,  the  consequences  of  a  rig- 
orous system  of  inspection  wUl  be  most  happy.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  will  feel  that  they  are  not  abandoned  to  neglect;  the  appre- 
hension of  discredit  will  stimulate  them  to  the  greatest  effort,  while 
the  suggestions  of  visitors  will  tend  certainly  to  the  improvement  of 
echools,  and  they  will  themselves  be  more  and  more  enabled  to  ^^ 
commend  proper  measures  from  their  better  acquaintance  with  the 
subject — [Spencer,  Superinkndini  of  N,  Y. 

2.  When  the  schools  are  visited  by  the  inspector  appointed  to  do 
this  duty,  it  is  recommended  that  he  invite  parents  and  others  to  se- 
oompany  him.    For  his  services,  he  is  entitled  to  his  per  diem  pay. 

3.  **  Section  74  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  board  of  school 
inspectors  to  '*  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  visU  each  tchooH  in  the 
township  having  a  qualified  teacher,  at  least  onck  in  each  school  term 
in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
such  schools,  examine  the  scholars,  and  give  such  advice  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  as  he  may  think  beneficial." 

4.  "If  the  citizens  of  townships  throughout  the  State,  would,  lU 
their  annual  township  meetings,  select  good  practical  men  for  school 
inspectors — ^the  men  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice, without  any  regard  to  personal  or  political  considerations — and 
if  the  inspectors  would  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  schools  of  the  State  would  sd- 
rance  tvoewtyper  cent  in  excellence." 

5.  ^The  inspectors  should,  at  their  first  meeting  every  year,  appomt 
ihe  best  and  most  practical  and  efficient  member  of  the  board,  a 
tisitor;  and  he  should  visit  every  school  oncb  at  leasts  as  the  law  di- 
rects. It  would  be  well  for  inspectors  to  invite  the  citisens  of  dis- 
tricts, so  £ar  as  practicable,  and  especially  district  boards,  to  accoa- 
pany  them  in  their  visits." 

6.  "  The  visiting  of  schools  is  very  commonly  neglected,  from  the 
mistaken  impression  that  inspectors  are  not  entitled  to  pay  while  en- 
gaged in  the  dbcharge  of  this  duty.     But  section  91,  limiting  the 
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meetings  of  the  board  of  inspectors  at  the  expense  of  the  township 
to  six,  has  exclasive  reference  to  meeiingt  qf  the  boards  This  is  a 
service  not  contemplated  in  that  limitation.  School  inspectors  enga- 
ged in  visiting  schools  are  entitled  to  pay  for  their  services,  as  when 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties." — [Notes  qf  1848,  on 
School  Law. 

Sbc.  75.  When  a  new  district  is  formedi  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  one 
or  more  districts  possessed  of  a  school  house^  or  entitled  to  other  proper- 
tjy  the  inspectors,  at  the  time  of  forming  such  new  district,  shall  ascer- 
tain and  determine  the  amount  justly  due  to  such  new  district,  from  any 
district  out  of  which  it  may  have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  formed,  as 
the  proportion  of  such  new  district,  of  the  value  of  the  school  house  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  former  district  at  the  time  of  such  divi- 
•ioo. 

1.  When  part  of  a  district  possessed  of  a  school  house  and  odier 
property,  is  detached  and  attached  to  another  district  possessed  of 
like  property,  the  detached  portion  does  not  draw  from  the  former 
district  its  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  district  property.  This  ia 
only  the  case  where  a  new  district  is  formed.  Such  a  case  might 
arise  under  section  71,  providing  for  altering  the  boundaries  and  not 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

2.  See  section  IdS  for  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  a  tax  for  dis- 
trict purposes,  when  any  portion  of  a  school  district  has  been  orga* 
nixed  into  a  new  district  after  a  tax  for  district  purposes  other  than 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  district,  shall  have  been  levied  but 
not  collected. 

8bc.  76.  Such  proportion  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  according 
to  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  respective  parts  of  such  former 
district,  at  the  time  of  the  division,  by  the  best  evidence  in  the  power  of 
the  inspectors,  and  such  amount  of  any  debt  due  from  the  former  district 
which  would  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  new,  had  it  remained  in  the  for- 
mer district,  shall  be  deducted  from  such  proportion.  [Provided^  That  no 
leal  estate  thus  set  off  and  which  shall  not  have  been  taxed  ior  the  pur- 
chase or  building  of  such  school  house,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion 
thereof,  nor  be  taken  into  account  in  such  division  of  district  property.] 

Sbc.  77.  The  amount  of  such  proportion,  when  so  ascertained  and  de- 
termined, shall  be  certified  by  the  township  clerk  to  the  supervisor  of  the 
township,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assess  the  same  upon  tho  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district  retaining  the  school  house  or  other  properly  of  the  for- 
ttier  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  such  district,  and  the  money  bo  assessed  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  taxable  property  taken  from  the  former  district,  and  shall  be 
in  reduction  of  any  tax  imposed  in  the  new  district  on  bsid  taxable  prop- 
erty for  school  district  purposes. 

Sbc.  78.  When  collected,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  asses- 
sor of  the  new  district  to  be  applied  to  the  use  thereof,  in  the  same  man- 
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ner,  under  the  direction  of  its  proper  officers,  as  if  such  sum  bad  been 
voted  and  raised  by  said  district  for  building  a  school  house  or  other  dis- 
trict purposes. 

[Sbc.  79.  Between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  October  in  each  year, 
the  inspector*  shall  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  township  clerk,  duplicate 
reports  to  tho  county  clerk,  setting  forth  the  whole  number  of  districts  in 
their  townships,  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  received  for  the  town- 
ship library,  together  with  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  reporu 
of  the  school  directors  for  the  preceding  year.] 

1 .  The  necessary  forms  required  under  section  79  are  annually  far- 
warded  to  tihe  proper  officers,  by  the  Superintendent.  The  inspectors 
will  perceive  that  the  law  is  here  materially  changed  mnce  the  pam- 
phlet edition  of  1846  was  printed.  They  now  cause  to  be  made  out  two 
copies  of  their  annual  report — which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  coun- 
ty clerk,  and  one  should  be  kept  by  the  township  clerk  in  his  office. 
This  change  was  made  so  as  to  bring  the  reports  of  inspectors  directly 
to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for  his  inspection,  and  to  prevent 
errors  in  apportioning  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  By  this  means 
the  Superintendent  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
school  inspectors  perform  their  duties,  as  well  as  to  receive  such  sug- 
gestions as  they  may  see  fit  to  make  to  him  directly,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  the  school  system.  The  inspectors  may  afford  ma- 
terial assistance  in  this  way,  to  a  proper  understanding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  system,  and  enable  the  Superintendent  to  suggest 
practical  considerations  to  the  Legislature  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  and  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

Sbc.  80.  The  board  of  inspectors,  before  making  their  annual  repoits 
to  the  county  clerk,  shall  examine  the  record  of  teachers  to  whom  certifi- 
cates have  been  given  by  them,  and  if  in  any  school  district  a  sebooi 
shall  not  have  been  taught  for  three  months  during  the  preceding  school 
year  by  a  qualified  teacher,  no  part  of  the  public  money  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  such  district,  although  the  report  from  such  district  shall  set  forth 
that  a  school  has  been  so  taught;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
certify  the  facts  in  relation  to  any  such  district  in  their  report  to  the  ooanty 
clerk.  '  , 

1 .  If  a  district  has  employed  a  teacher,  who  by  reason  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  other  cause,  has  been  unable  to  teach  for  the  term  con- 
tracted, and  by  reason  thereof,  a  school  has  not  been  taught  for  three 
months  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  district  cannot  receire 
its  share  of  the  public  money.  It  may  be  paid  to  the  teacher  for 
the  time  he  has  taught;  but  if  a  three  months*  school  has  not  been 
Icept^  the  disirid  can  receive  no  public  money. 
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Sbc.  81.  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  form  a  dis- 
trict from  two  or  more  adjoining  townships,  the  inspectors,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  of  each  of  such  adjoining  townships,  may  form  such  district^ 
and  direct  which  township  clerk  shall  make  and  deliver  the  notice  of  the 
formation  of  the  same  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  thereof,  and  may  regulate 
and  alter  such  district  as  circumstances  may  render  necessary:  [The  di- 
rector of  such  district  shall  make  his  annual  report  to  the  clerk  of  the 
township  in  which  the  school  house  is  situated.] 

1.  "Id  the  formation  of  a  fractional  school  district,  the  conciirrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  mspectors  from  ecuA  of  all  the  townships  from 
which  it  is  formed,  is  necessary.  Suppose  it  is  contemplated  to  form 
i  fractional  school  district  embracing  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
three  townships;  and  suppose  all  of  the  inspectors  from  two  of  the 
townships,  and  but  one  from  the  third  were  in  favor  of  its  formatioOf 
said  district  could  not  be  formed." 

2.  '^Whenever  and  wherever  a  fractional  district  exists,  said  dis* 
trict  cannot  be  dissolved,  nor  its  boundaries  be  in  any  way  modified, 
without  a  general  consent,  viz:  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
school  inspectors  of  each  towMhip  from  which  the  district  is  in  part 
formed.  The  propriety  of  avoiding  their  organisation,  when  it  can 
be  done  without  dpecial  inconvenience,  is  hence  manifest''— .^^^  nf 
1848. 

3.  *'It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  '^report  to  the  clerk  of  eaeh 
toworiiip  in  which  the  district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  chil* 
dren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  th« 
district  lying  in  such  township,  and  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
library  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  such  district;  but  the  district 
shall  have  access  to  but  one  such  library  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
said  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  which  books  shall  be 
drawn  from  each  township  library."  Hence  arises  another  inccmve- 
nience  connected  with  fractional  districts.  They  are  entitled  to  draw 
books  from  the  libraries  of  both  or  all  of  the  townships  in  which 
they  are  in  part  situated,  and  hence  have  access  to  a  greater  number 
of  books,  it  is  true;  but  still,  they  are  not,  accordmg  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  section  und«r  consideration,  (82,)  entitled  to  draw  so 
nuny  books  at  a  time  as  single  districts  of  the  same  size.  Suppose 
a  district  is  situated  in  part,  in  each  of  three  townships,  having  in 
the  township  A-^—  40  scholars  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years, 

and  the  townships  B and  0 each  20,  making  80  in  all. 

The  year  the  district  draws  bodes  from  town  A  ■  ■  ,  they  are  enti- 
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tied  to  receive  but  on/^-half  (40  is  \  of  80)  of  their  equitable  quota 

of  books;  and  the  years  they   draw  from   townships  B and 

C but  cfktfounk  (20  is  \  of  80)  their  equal  proportion.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  this  is  the  only 
oonstruction  the  language  of  the  section  will  warrant." 

^'Some  school  inspectors  will  jiot  allow  books  drawn  from  tbtir 
township^library  to  circulate  in  those  parts  of  fractional  districts  sit- 
Qftted  in  other  townships.  The  statutes  of  the  State  provide  that 
the  libraries  of  each  of  the  several  townships  in  which  a  fractional 
district^  is  in  part  situated,  may  circulate  throughout  said  district; 
and  this  provision  inspectors  consent  to»  whenever  they  form  a  frac- 
tional district.  The  only  way  of  restricting  the  circulation  of  town* 
ship  libraries  to  the  townships  to  which  they  beloni^,  (in  harmony 
with  ezisthig*proviaion^  of  law,)  is,  to  dispense  with  fractional  dis- 
triots."— iVbteff  ^  1848. 

4.  Teachers  of  fractional  districts  must  be  examined  in  the  town- 
ship to^which  the  annual  report  is  required  to  be  made,  which,  as 
the  law  now  directs,  b  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  situ- 
ated. Boards  of  inspectors,  under  the  law  of  1848,  frequently  n^- 
leeted  to  designate  the  township  to  which  the  annual  report  should 
be  made.  This  report  must  be  made  to  the  township  where  the 
school  house  is  situated,  and  to  no  cdur.  But  the  director,  aocordiog 
to  section  82,  also  reports  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  which  the 
district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  sget 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying  in  his 
township.  This  latter  report  is  the  basis  of  the  distribution  made  by 
ihe  dericjof  moneys  raised  in  the  townships.  The  annual  report  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  situated 
is  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  money. 

5. 49ee  sections  142  and  148,  as  to  du^  of  supervisor  and  town- 
ship treasurer. 

6.  The  inspecfora  can  neither  in  the  case  of  fractional  or  whole 
^trictF,  act  by  proxy.  They  must  be  present  at  the  meetings.  They 
eannot  give  their  assent  or  dissent  officially,  to  any  act  of  the  board 
without  being  present.  The  preceedings  of  joint  boardp,  should  be 
sent  to  the  clerks  of  the  respective  townships,  for  record.  The  law 
does  not  provide  for  a  ly  cbrk  for  joint  boards  of  inspectors. 
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7.  Joint  boards  of  inspectors  may  attach  to  a  fractional  district 
BBj  person  who  requests  to  be  so  attached.  They  may  also  fill  va- 
eancies  in  such  fractional  districts. 

8.  The  law  does  not  provide  specially  for  notices  of  meetings  of 
the  joint  boards;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  pursue  the  same 
eoune  as  the  law  requires  of  whole  districts,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  where  the  law  has  made  no  provision. 

9.  The  law  has  made  no  provision  in  regard  to  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  township  treasurers,  which  have  accumulated  by  reason  of 
the  directors  of  fractional  districts  having  heretiofore  made  reports  to 
several  townships,  of  the  number  of  scholars  residing  in  such  dis- 
tricts. 

10.  The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  officially,  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  boards  of  inspectors  either  of  whole  or  fractional 
districts,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  district  boards. 

11.  Fractional  districts  have  the  same  power  as  whole  districts, 
and  their  proceedings  are  the  same  in  all  cases,  where  the  law  does 
not  direct  otherwise. 

12.  A  fractional  district  may  be  formed  out  of  two  adjoining  town- 
ships, in  two  adjoining  counties.  ^ 

13.  For  manner  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
fend,  and  moneys  raised  in  the  township,  see  section  13d.  The  pub* 
lie  money  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  townships  to  which  the  annual 
leport  is  to  be  made.  The  other  moneys  raised  in  any  one  of  the 
townships^  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  of  the  proper  age. 

Sbc.  82.  The  director  of  every  district^  formed  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
csding  lectioD)  shall  also  report  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  which 
the  district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying  in  such  township^ 
an4  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the  library  of  each  township  for  the'  nse  of 
such  district;  but  the  district  shall  have  access  to  but  one  such  library  at 
tke  same  time,  and  the  said  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  which 
books  shall  be  drawn  from  each  township  library. 

Sbc  73.  Such  school  districts  already  formed  from  two  or  more  town* 
ships,  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  established  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  relation  to  the  annual  reports,  and  the  drawing  of  books 
from  the  township  libraries,  f>ub}ect  to  such  changes  as  may  bo  made  in 
respect  thereto  by  the  said  inspectors,  in  conformity  with  the  preceding 
provisions. 

Sbs.  84.  The  full  amount  of  all  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable 
property  in  such  districts,  shall  be  certified  by  the  district  board  to  the  su- 
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pervisor  of  each  of  such  townships,  and  each  of  said  supervisors  shjall 
certity  to  each  other  supervisor  within  whose  township  such  district  is  in 
part  situated,  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  that  part  of  the  disCriei 
lying  in  his  township;  and  such  supervisors  shall  respectively  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  such  taxes  to  be  placed  on  their  respective  assessment 
rolls,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  part  of  such 
district. 

Sbc.  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  annually,  aO 
persons  offering  themaelves  as  candidal  as  for  teachers  of  primary  scboola 
m  their  townships,  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school;  and  they  shall  deliver  to  each  person  so  examined  and  found 
qualified,  a  certificate  signed  by  them,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  which  certificate  shall  be 
in  force  for  two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  annulled  within  that 
time;  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher  within  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  chapter,  who  has  not  such  a  certificate  in  force. 

1.  This  duty  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  performed  by  all  three 
of  the  iaspectors,  bat  a  majority  may  act,  examine  candidates,  Bsod 
sign  certificates,  the  township  clerk  having  the  same  power  and  an- 
ihority  as  either  of  the  inspectors. 

2.  The  examination  is  to  be  public,  and  no  certificate  is  to  be 
given  unless  the  inspectors  «re  satisfied  that  the  applicant  pooaoases 
a  good  moral  character  and  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  and 
is  in  other  respects  competent  to  teach  and  govern  a  school. 

3.  If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  qualified,  the  inspectors  deHrer 
to  him  a  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  certificate,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
law,  continues  in  force  two  years,  unless  annulled  according  to  sec- 
tion 90.  No  certificate  can  be  legally  given  in  any  other  form,  or  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  There  is  no  discretion  vested  with  inspeo- 
tors  to  adopt  any  modified  or  qualified  form  of  certificate.  It  should 
be  made  out  and  delivered  to  every  person  found  to  be  qualified, 
immediately  after  examination,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  <^ 
the  teacher  when  he  commences  his  school,  or  he  is  not  entitled  te 
public  money. 

4.  The  law  makes  no  restriction  as  to  who  shall  be  examined. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  all  persons  who  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers  in  their  township.  A  school 
inspector  may  be  examined  as  a  teacher,  but  when  he  presents  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  he  must  cease  to  act  as  an  inspector.  He  must 
stand  before  the  other  members  of  the  board  like  any  other  appli- 
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cant  He  cannot  sign  bis  own  certificate  with  one  other  member 
of  the  board.  It  must  bear  the  signature  of  the  other  two  inspec- 
tors, or  it  is  not  valid,  and  he  can  not  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher 
under  the  law. 

5.  In  no  instance  can  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  be  dispensed  with.  Every  person  offering  him- 
self  as  a  candidate,  must  be  examined  in  the  manner  (und  upon  the 
points  specified  in  the  law.  Such  examinations  must  be  bad  rega- 
larlj  at  a  meeting  of,  and  before  the  board,  and  not  before  one  of  the 
inspectors  at  a  time.  When  there  are  several  persons  offering  themr 
selves,  the  better  way  is  to  examine  them  as  a  class. 

6.  An  inspector  cannot  authorize  another  member  of  the  board  to* 
act  for  him  on  the  examination  of  a  teacher,  or  to  sign  a  certificate 
for  him»  without  his  having  participated  in  the  examination. 

7.  A  certificate  is  valid  when  two  of  the  inspectors  sign  it  after 
having  had  an  examination  as  the  law  prescribes  under  section  86.. 
The  township  clerk  should  give  the  notice  under  section  87;  but 
ihere  is  no  provision  for  public  notice. 

8.  The  inspectors  cannot  refuse  to  examine  any  person  who  offers- 
himself  before  them  at  the  time  specified  in  section  86.     In  relation 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  they  may  act  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  or  upon  any  satisfactory  evidence  adduced  before  them.. 

9.  The  general  jurisdiction  given  by  law  to  the  inspectors  is  not 
affected  in  any  way  when  the  district  has  not  employed  a  qualified 
teacher.  A  school  kept  by  such  teacher  is  subject  to  the  inspection' 
and  visitation  of  the  inspector  appointed  to  do  that  duty. 

FORM  07  CXRTIFIOATX  TOBB  GIVEN  BT  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS  TO  QUALITIXD^ 

TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned,  inspectors  of  primary  schools  for  the  township^ 

of  ,  in  the  county  of ,  having  personally  examined 

.  A B ,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  havinz  ascertained  his  qualifications  in  respect  to  moral* 
character,  leammg,  and  ability  to  instruct  a  primary  school,  do  hbbe- 
BT  CERTIFY,  that  he  is  duly  qualified  for  that  service,  and  accordingly 
he  is  hereby  licensed  to  teach  primary  schools  in  said  township  for~ 
tw>  years  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  this  certificate  shall,  before.- 
that  time,  be  annulled  according  to  law. 
Given  under  our  hands  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

School 
hspedars^ 
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8bc.  86.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  exammation,  the  board  of 
achool  inspectors  shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  and  first 
Saturday  of  November  in  each  year,  at  the  office  of  the  township  clerk, 
or  at  snch  other  place  as  they  shall  designate;  of  which  meeUnga  the 
township  clerk  shall  give  at  least  ten  days  notice  in  writing,  by  posting 
up^the  same  in  three  public  places  in  the  township. 

VORM    OF   NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exam- 
ination of  sH  persons  who  may  offer  themseWes  as  candidates  for 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  of  this  townships  the  board  of  school 

inspectors  thereof,  will  meet  at  the of i ,  at  the  hour 

of o'clock  in  the noon  of  the day  of ,  A.  D. 

186  .  A B , 

Townthy>  Clerk, 

6bc  87.  The  inspectors  may  make  such  examination  at  such  other 
times  as  they  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  but  shall  make  no  charge 
sigainst  the  township  for  examining  teachers  at  any  other  times  than  thoee 
specified  in  the  preceding  section. 

1.  This  section  forbids  the  inspectors  from  mdcing  any  charges 
against  the  township  for  their  services  under  this  section.  It  is  rea- 
sonable however,  if  the  candidate  has  failed  to  be  present  at  the  reg- 
ular time  of  examination,  that  he  should  himself  pay  the  inspectors 
if  they  demand  it.  They  are  not  bound  to  make  the  examination  if 
the  candidate  will  not  assent  to  this  tax. 

S.  A  teacher  who  receives  his  certificate  at  the  examination  had 

on  any  other  than  the  days  specified  in  secdon  86,  is  a  qualified 

teacher  and  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  hb  services  out  of  the  income 

-of  the  school  money. 

Sbc.  88.  The  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  public,  and  no  certifi* 
oate  shall  be  given  by  the  inspectors  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
plicant possesses  a  good  mora!  character,  and  a  thorough  and  accurtts 
knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  io  primirr 
school%  and  is  competent  in  other  respects  to  teach  and  govern  a  school. 

For  the  mode  and  character  of  the  examination  which  ought  to 

be  required  under  this  section,  see  under  head  of  "Examinatioa  of 

Teachers/'  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  document. 

Src.  89.  When  a  district  is  situated  in  two  or  more  townships,  the 
teacher  for  such  district  shall  be  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  the  director  is  required  to  make  his  annual  report. 

This  report  is  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  sit- 

>xuited,  in  all  cases. 

Sbc.  90.  Whenever  the  inspectors  shslt  deem  it  necessary  to  re^z 
imine  any  teacher  of  a  primary  school  in  their  township,  they  shall  ^in 
.^ve  days'  notice  to  such  teacher  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  re-examma- 
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tion,  and  of  thetr  iDtention  to  anoul  his  certificBle  if  ihey  find  hin  deft* 
cient  in  the  requisite  qualificatiens;  and  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in 
tho  notice,  if  the  teacher  shall  not  appear  and  submit^o  such  re-examinE- 
tion^  or  if  he  shall  be  found  deficient  aa  aforesaid  the  iospectors  shall 
annul  the  said  certificate. 

FORM  OF  NOTIGB. 

To  A B ; 

Sir — Tou  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned,  school  inspec- 
tors for  the  township  of ,  will  hold  a  meeting  at , 

on  the day  of  — — ,  at o'clock  —  M.     You  will  please 

appear  before  them  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  for  re*ezamina- 
tion.  It  is  our  purpose  to  annul  your  certificate  if  you  are  found 
deficient  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  primary  school  teacher. 

W J ,' 

L M , 

School  Inspectors. 
Dated ,  186  . 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 
board.  In  case  the  board  determine  to  annul  the  certificate,  the  clerk 
should  make  entry  of  the  vote  or  resolution  of  the  board  to'  that  ef- 
fect; and  the  district  which  has  employed  such  teacher  should  be 
furnished  with  a  copy.  And  in  case  the  certificate  shall  not  be  re- 
tamed  by  the  teacher,  notice  may  be  posted  or  published,  if  the  in- 
spectors deem  it  advisable,  in  the  following  fom: 

HOTfCB. 

The  undersigned,  school  inspectors  of  the  township  of 


having  given  the  notice  required  by  law,  have  re-examined  A 

B ,  a  primary  school  teacher,  and  found  him  deficient  in  the  re- 
quisite qualifications:  This  is  to  give  notice  that  his  certificate  grant- 
ed heretofore  on  the dav  of ,  1 85  ,  has  been  annulled. 

C D ,)  School 

E—  F ,J       Inspectors. 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 

board,  or  he  may  publish  the  resolution  of  the  board  itself,  in  lieu 

of  notice.    When  the  teacher  does  not  appear,  that  fact  should  be 

set  out  in  tfie  notice,  instead  of  the  fact  that  he  was  re-examined. 

Sec.  91.  The  whole  number  t>f  meetincrs  of  said  board  of  inspectors 
during  any  one  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  township,  »ha11  not  exceed 
six;  and  whenever  Raid  board  shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  al- 
tering school  districts,  they  shall  cause  the  like  notice  to  be  given  as  is 
required  for  meetings  to  examine  teachers. 

8rc.  93.  Whenever  the  board  of  inspectors  of  any  townshin  shall  deem 
that  the  interests  of  any  of  tho  schools  will  be  best  promoted  by  so  doings 
they  may  form  a  single  district  ou*  of  any  two  or  more  districts  therein^ 
and  classify  the  pupils  in  such  district  into  two  or  more  classes,  according^ 
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to  their  proficiency  and  advancement  in  leamingy  and  require  that  vnch 
pupils  be  taught  in  distinct  acbooU  or  departments  aa  classified  by  them, 
«nd  such  district  may  have  the  same  number  of  school  houses,  if  neces- 
sary, and  raise  the  same  amount  of  taxes  which  the  original  districti 
forming  the  same  could  raise  if  not  united. 

[1.  In  districts  containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the 
affes  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  the  district  board  may  be  enlarged  by 
adding  thereto  four  trustees:.  Provided,  That  the  district  determine  to  do 
80  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

2«  The  additional  trustees  first  elected  shall  serve  severally  one,  two, 
three  and  four  years,  to  be  determined  by  lot  immediately  on  filing  their 
-certificate  of  acceptance  with  the  director.  After  the  first  election,  each 
trustee  shall  serve  four  years. 

3.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  trustee  shall  be  filled 
according  to  existing  provisions  fur  filling  vacancies  in  the  district 
board. 

4.  Rate  bills  shall  be  collected  and  all  moneys  shall  be  drawn  and  ap- 
plied according  to  existing  provisions  of  law,  but  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  the  director  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  moderator  or  assessor 
according  to  provisions  of  law  heretofore  existing,  and  of  at  least  two  of 
the  trustees;  and  tne  authority  to  classify  pupils  in  such  cases  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  school  inspectors  to  the  enlarged  district  board. 

5.  The  boundaries  of  districts  that  may  avail  themselves  of  this  act, 
shall  not  be  enlarged  nor  diminished  without  the  written  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  enlarged  district  board.] 

Sec.  93.  The  said  inspectors  may  also,  on  the  application  of  the  dis- 
trict board  of  any  district,  classify  the  pupils  therein  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section,  and  require  that  such  pupils  be  taught  in 
distinct  departments,  whenever  thoy  shall  judge  that  the  interests  of  the 
school  will  be  best  promoted  thereby;  and  in  case  of  any  such  classifica- 
tion as  is  provided  for  in  this  or  the  preceding  section,  as  many  teachers 
may  be  employed  for  each  district,  as  there  are  departments  in  which 
teachers  are  required. 

[Tho  district  board  in  any  school  district  in  which  the  scholars  have 
been  or  may  be  classified  as  provided  in  section  number  ninety-two  or 
ninety -three  cf  chapter  number  fifty-eight  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 
act  or  acts  amendatory  thereto,  shall  have  power  to  graduate  the  price  of 
tuition  according  to  the  studies  pursued  by  the  scholars  respectively,  ia 
auch  manner  as  the  said  board  shall  deem  just.] 

J|Sbc.  3.  The  rate  bills  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  graduation  pro- 
(9d  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  the  rate  bills  in  other  cases.] 

Sbc  94.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  to  render  to  the 
township  board,  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  township 
meeting,  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
them  as  such  inspectors  during  the  year,  which  account  shall  be  settled 
by  said  township  board,  and  such  disbursements  allowed,  if  the  proper 
vouchers  are  presented . 

Sbc.  95.  Whenever  any  district  board  shall  fail  to  supply  any  vacancy 
that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,|within  ten  days  after  tlie  time  of  ita 
occurrence,  the  board  of  inspectors  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment. 

WOBM.  OF  APPOIHTICBST  of    district  OVFIOBBS  BT   6CH00L  IVBPBCfOBfl. 

The  undersigned,  school  inspectors  for  the  township  of 1  ^^ 

liarebj  appoint  A—  B ,  assessor  of  school  district  No. > 


*\ 
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in  said  township,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  bj  the of  C- 

D       ■■,  the  late  incumbent 

£"        J    ■ . — 


G H- 

I J- 


Sehool  Injectors. 
1,  The  board  of  inspectors  of  one  township  cannot  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  district  board  where  the  district  is  fractional.     This  requires 
tlie  action  of  the  joint  inspectors  of  the  several  townships. 

CSaTAIIf  DUTIBS  OF  TOWNSHIP  CLBRBL. 

Sbc«  96.  The  township  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  nchool 
inapectors  by  virtue  of  bis  officsi  and  sball  attend  all  meettogs  of  said 
boardf  and  under  their  direction  prepare  all  their  reports  and  record  the 
same,  and  shall  record  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  names  of  teach- 
ers to  whom  certifioates  shall  have  been  given,  with  the  date  of  each  cer- 
tificate, and  the  name  of  each  teacher  whose  certificate  shall  have  been 
annulled,  with  the  date  of  such  annulment. 

1.  An  error  of  the  township  clerk,  such  as  entering  upon  his  re- 
cord the  words  **  township  board/'  when  it  should  be  "  board  of 
school  inspectors/'  may  be  corrected.  Any  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  clerk  to  record  the  actual  proceedings  ot  the  board,  should  be 
aapplied  at  once.  For  this  reason,  the  clerk  should  read  to  the  in- 
spectors his  minutes  of  proceedings  before  they  are  recorded.  A 
mere  clerical  error  may  always  be  corrected. 

Sec.  97.  On  receiving  notice  from  the  county  treasurer,  of  the  amonnt 
of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  his  township^  he  shall  apportion  the  same 
amongst  the  several  districts  therein,  entitled  to  the  same,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years,  as  the  same  shall  be  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
each  district  for  the  school  year  last  closed. 

1.  The  apportionment  of  the  mccnne  of  the  primary  school  fund 
made  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  is  to  the  different  townships,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen,  as  appears  by  the  reports  of  school  officers  trans- 
mitted to  his  office.  This  money  is  apportioned  to  townships  in 
-which  districts  have  not  kept  up  a  school  for  three  months,  if  the 
number  of  scholars  residing  in  such  districts  have  been  reported; 
but  the  money  thus  apportioned  to  the  townships,  goes  to  those  dis- 
tricts only  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  three  months,  by 
qualified  teacher.    See  section  119. 

3.  When  money  has  been  erroneously  apportioned  to  a  district  in 
which  no  school  has  been  taught  for  the  prescribed  tirne^  and  drawn 
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bj  the  district  officers,  there  b  no  statutory  prorision  for  rectif)riBg 
the  error.  It  should  be  restored  to  the  treasury  of  the  towmkip, 
and  distribution  of  it  made  to  such  districts  as  are  entitled  to  it 

3.  If  the  township  clerk  makes  an  error  in  his  apportionment,  hj 
which  a  district  is  deprived  of  its  money,  the  district  may  looktotlie 
clerk  for  the  amount. 

4.  The  statute  vests  no  discretion  with  the  clerk  to  make  an  eqn- 
table  distribution  to  districts,  different  from  what  the  reports  of  tke 
director  shows. 

5.  The  omission  to  date  a  report,  regularly  made  from  a  district 
to  a  moderator,  will  not  deprive  such  district  of  its  proportioa  of 
public  money. 

6.  The  public  money  may  be  apportioned  to  a  district,  when  tbc 
school  has  been  sustained  by  subscription,  if  the  scholar  has  been 
taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  the  time  required  by  law. 

7.  The  public  money  may  be  used  to  pay  so  much  of  a  teaehen^ 
wages  as  may  be  dae  him,  on  the  revocation  of  his  certificate. 

8.  For  the  manner  of  apportioning  to  fractional  districts,  see  sec- 
tion 139. 

9.  The  public  money  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  dis- 
tricts, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  t&e 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  as  the  same  appears /rom  ik$  ammalrt 
pari  of  the  director  for  school  year  last  closed.  If  children  betwees 
these  ages  move  mto  adjoining  districts  after  the  census  is  taken  bj 
the  director,  and  the  report  is  made,  the  district  mto  which  they  bsr* 
moved  draws  no  public  money  on  their  account 

10.  Moneys  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  the  schools,  can  not  U 
apportioned  to  teachers  who  are  not  qualified  teachers. 

11.  When  interest  has  accumulated  on  moneys  raised  for  bailding 
purgoses,  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  pris* 
eipal.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  loaning  the  money  rsisw 
for  school  purposes,  or  building  school  houses. 

Sac,  98.  Said  clerk  Bhall  also  apportion,  in  like  manner,  on  receifiof 
notice  of  the  amount  from  the  township  treasurer,  all  moneys  raised  by 
township  tax,  or  received  from  other  sources  for  the  support  of  sclywliy 
and  in  cases  make  out  and  delirer  to  the  township  treasurer,  a  wntteo 
statement  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  district  drawing  money  m 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  diatricti  and  record  the  apportiunmeatio  ^ 
ofiice. 
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Sbc  9ft.  He  •bmll  leetivt  and  kesp  all  rapoiti  to  the  ioepeclore  iwm 
the  direetore  of  the  eeveril  school  districts  in  his  township^  and  all  the 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  inspectors,  and  file  such  papera  in  hU 
oAce. 

fijKC  100.  He  shall  receive  all  such  communications  as  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  dispose  of 
the  same  id  the  manner  directed  therein* 

8bc«  101.  He  shall  transmit  to  the  county  clerk  all  such  reports  as  may 
be  delivered  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  inspectors,  within  the  time 
ttmited  in  this  chapter. 

1*  No  time  is  here  fixed  for  transmittiQg  the  return,  but  it  slioiild 

be  done  without  delay.    The  dietribution  of  pablio  monej  is  oMde 

annually  in  May. 

8bc.  102.  Each  township  clerk  shall  cause  a  map  to  be  made  of  hit 
township^  showing  by  distinct  lines  thereon,  the  boundaries  of  each  school 
district,  and  parts  of 'school  districts  therein,  and  shall  regularly  number 
the  same  thereon,  as  established  by  the  inspectors. 

8bc.  103.  One  copy  of  such  map  shall  be  filed  by  tbe  said  clerk  in  his 
oflke,  and  one  other  copy  he  shall  file  with  the  supervisor  of  the  township; 
ftfid  within  one  month  after  any  division  or  alteration  of  a  district,  or  the 
oiHanization  of  a  new  one  in  his  township^  tiie  said  clerk  shall  file  a  new 
map  and  copy  thereof,  as  aforesaid,  showing  the  same. 

8bc.  104.  The  clerk  shall  also  certify  to  the  supervisor  the  amount 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  any  school  district  retaining 
the  district  school  house  or  other  property,  on  the  division  of  the  district 
M  the  same  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  inspectors,  and  he  shall  also 
certify  the  same  to  the  director  of  such  district,  and  to  the  director  of  the 
district  entitled  thereto. 

Sbc.  105.  Said  clerk  shall  also  be  the  township  librarian,  and  as  such^ 
ahall  have  the  custody  of  the  township  library;  and  he  shall  do  and  exe- 
cute all  such  other  acts  and  things  pertaining  to  his  office  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  inspectors. 

OF  TAXES    FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

8tec.  106.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  township  to  as- 
■esa  the  taxes  voted  by  every  school  district  in  his  township^  and  also  all 
other  taxes  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  chargeable  against  such  district 
or  township,  upon  tbe  taxable  property  of -the  district  or  township  respec- 
ttvely,  and  to  place  the  same  on  the  township  assessment  roll  in  the  col- 
umn for  school  taxes,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  by  the 
township  treasurer,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  compensation 
as  township  taxes. 

Sec  107.  The  supervisor  shall  also  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
bis  township,  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  thereof,  in  each 
year;  and  twenty-five  dollars  of  the  same  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  township  library,  and  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  school  districts  in  the  township,  for  the  support  of 
achools  therein,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  [in  the  preceding  section,]  and  all  school  taxes  return-' 
ed  for  non-payment,  shall  be  collect^  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and 
couQty  taxes.  [See  sections  141  and  142.] 

1.  In  many  township)  heretofore,  for  yarions  causes,  it  has  been 

ihe  practice  for  the  superyisors  to  omit  the  assessment  of  this  tabi:* 
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It  is  the  bftsis  of  Ihe  Bdiool  sygten,  and  die  moci  importanl  portMNi 
of  ihe  system  of  tazadon,  devised  to  support  the  schools  and  reader 
them  under  the  requirements  of  the  revised  constitution,  free  to  sD 
who  choose  to  enter  their  doors.  The  neglect  to  assess  this  tsxin 
the  manner  the  law  provides,  renders  the  saperrisor  not  only  lisUe 
to  a  penalty,  but  such  a  neglect  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  an  indictable 
offenee.  The  district  cannot  by  any  vote,  waive  its  assessment;  lor 
can  the  $26  appropriated  to  library  purposes  be  otherwise  <&poaei 
of  than  as  provided  in  this  section. 

3.  The  townships  have  in  some  instances  used  the  mill  tsz  fior 
township  purposes.  The  officers  who  thus  appropriated  it,  or  suf- 
fered it  to  be  thus  appropriated,  are  liable  for  it,  and  shouM  restore 
it  without  delay. 

3,  See  section  142. 

Sbc.  108.  The  supervisor,  on  delivery  of  the  warraDt  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  shall  also  deliver  to  said  tret«- 
nrer  a  written  statement  of  the  amount  of  schoul  and  library  laxeS)  tbe 
anoant  raised  for  diRtrict  purposes  on  the  taxable  property  of  each  district 
in  the  township,  the  amount  belonging  to  any  new  district  on  tbe  diviiios 
0^  the  former  district,  and  the  names  of  all  persons  having  judgmests  as- 
sessed under  the  provittions  of  this  chapter  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
an>  districtt  with  the  amount  payable  to  such  person  on  account  thereof. 

1.  By  the  provisions  of  section  142,  the  supervisor  of  each  town- 
ship, on  the  delivery  of  the  warrant,  d^c,  is  also  to  deliver  to  the 
treasurer  a  written  statement,  certified  by  him,  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  levied  under  section  107,  upon  any  property  lying  within  tbe 
bounds  of  a  fractional  district,  a  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the 
township,  and  the  returns  of  which  are  made  to  another  township: 
and  the  treasurer  pays  to  the  treasurer  of  such  other  township  the 
amount  of  taxes  so  levied  and  collected. 

Sbc.  109.  The  township  treasurer  shall  retain  in  his  hands,  out  of  the 
moneys  collected  by  him,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  toira- 
ship  expensesi  the  full  amount  of  the  school  tax  on  the  assessment  roll, 
and  hold  the  same  subject  to  Uie  warrant  of  the  proper  district  officers,  to 
the  order  of  the  school  inspectors,  or  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto. 

Sbc  no.  Said  treasurer  shall,  from  time  to  time,  apply  to  the  coooty 
treasurer  for  all  school  and  library  monevs  belonging  to  bis  townshipi  or 
the  districts  thereof:  and  on  receipt  of  the  moneys  to  be  apportioned  to 
the  districts,  he  shall  notify  the  tovinship  clerk  of  the  amount  to  be  a^ 
portioned,  [See  sections  142  and  143.] 

CaaTAIK  DUTIBS  OF  TBB  COVZITT  CLBaK. 

Bna  111.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  clerk  to  raceive  all  soeh 
eommfnications  as  may  be  directed  to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pob- 
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lio  InBtniction,  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  manner  directed  by  said 
fiuperintendent. 

DEC.  112.  The  clerk  of  each  county  shall,  immediately  after  receiving 
the  annual  reports  of  the  seyeral  boaras  of  school  inspectors,  transmit  to 
ilw  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  one  of  the  duplicate  rep(>rts  of 
each  of  the  said  several  boards,  and  the  other  he  shall  file  in  his  office; 
and  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  amount  of  mon- 
eys apportioned  to  the  several  townships  in  his  countyt  he  shall  file  the 
same  in  his  office,  and  forthwith  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  trea- 
surer. 

Sbc.  113  of  the  school  law,  as  published  in  the  revised  statutes  and 
pamphlet  edition  of  1848,  is  repealed. 

1.  Section  112  makes  a  material  alteration  in  the  duties  of  the 
county  elerk,  from  the  law  as  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1848* 
The  county  clerks  make  no  abstracts,  but  simply  forward  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent. 

2.  An  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  approved 
March  29,  1850,  provides  that  whenever  the  returns  from  any  coun* 
ty,  township  or  city,  upon  which  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  ' 
disbursed  or  paid  to  any  such  county,  township  or  city,  shall  be  so 
far  defective  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  share  of 
public  moneys  which  ought  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  county, 
township  or  city,  the  Superintendent  shall  ascertain  by  the  best  evi- 
dence in  his  power,  the  facts  upon  which  the  ratio  of  such  apportion- 
ment shall  depend  and  make  the  apportionment  accordingly.  It  also 
provides  that  whenever  by  accident,  mistake,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
returns  from  any  county,  township  or  city,  shall  not  contain  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  such  county,  township  or  city,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  entitled  to  draw  money  from 
the  fund,  and  by  which  any  such  township,  county  or  city,  shall  fail 
to  have  apportioned  to  it  the  amount  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  the 
Superintendent  shail  apportion  such  deficiency  in  his  next  annual  • 
apportionment. 

LIBRAaiBS. 

Ssc.  114.  A  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organiied 
township  in  this  State,  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  township,  and 
the  parents  snd  goardianr  of  all  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  shall  be  permitted  to  use  books  from  such  library 
without  charge,  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  safe  retmra  ' 
thereof,  and  for  any  injury  done  thereto,  accord inff  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  are  or  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of 
the  township. 

Sbc.  115.  The  books  of  such  library  shall,  once  in  three  months,  be 
distributed  by  the  township  librarian  among  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  township,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the 
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ages  aforeBaid,  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  last  report  of  the  director 
thereof,  and  said  books  shall  be  drawn  and  returned  by  the  several  direc- 
tors for  their  respective  districts.     [See  section  144.] 

1 .  The  law  does  not  authorize  any  other  person  but  the  director 
to  draw  books,  and  he  is  responsible  for  their  preservation  and  safety 
after  having  drawn  them. 

2.  No  provision  of  law  exists,  by  which  different  townships  can 
exchange  books. 

3.  Section  144  authorizes  the  school  inspectors  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  this  section  whenever  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  interetti 
of  the  people  require  it,  and  to  restore  it  again  as  they  think  best 

Sbc.  116.  The  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws  of  this  State,  and  tor  penalties,  or  upon  any  recognizances  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  and  all  equivalents  for  exemption  from  military  doty, 
when  collected  in  any  coutity,  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  together 
with  all  moneys  heretofore  collected  and  paid  into  said  treasury  on  account 
•f  such  fines  or  equivalents,  and  not  already  apportioned,  shall  br  appor- 
tioned by  the  county  treasurer  between  the  first  and  f^uth  days  of  April 
in  each  year,  among  the  several  townships  in  the  county,  accordinn^  to  the 
number  of  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years, at 
shown  by  the  la«t  annual  statement  of  the  county  clerk  on  file  in  his  office; 
which  money  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  township 
library,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

1.  The  boards  of  supervisors  have  no  authority  to  remit  fines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  oil  moneys  collected  or  received  by  the 
tounty  treasurers  on  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  recogniian- 
eea,  n^ust  be  applied  to  the  purposes  indicat^fd  in  this  section,  and  to 
iheae  alone. 

Src.  117.  In  each  district  in  whiqh  a  district  library  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  director  shall,  as  the  librarian  of  the  district,  distribute  the 
books  therein  to  the  childten  of  his  district  of  proper  age,  and  aball  collect 
from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children,  all  such  damages  as  tbij 
may  respectively  become  liable  to  pay  on  account  of  any  injury  done  to, 
or  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  of  such  books  or  any  books  beloofnoff 
to  the  township  library,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 

Src.  118.  If  such  damage  shall  have  occurred  by  reason  of  any  :njary 
to,  or  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  books  belonging  to  the  township  li- 
bfary,  they  shall  be  collected  in  the  name  of  the  township,  and  paid  into 
the  township  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  rach  township  library;  and  if  tbo 
tame  shall  ha\'8  accrued  by  reason  of  any  injury  to,  or  loss  of,  or  negk*et 
to  retnrn  any  books  belonging  to  the  district  library,  the  same  shall  be 
eollected  in  the  name  of  the  district,  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  li- 
brary. 

1.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  township  clerk  can  justly  with- 
hold books  from  a  director  who  ban  refused  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  op- 
en him.    It  would  be  questionable  policy  to  withhold  the  distribu- 
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ttonof  the  books,  and  deprive  the  inhabitants  and  children  of  the 
benefit  of  thefm,  for  default  of  a  director.  The  law  relating  to  libra- 
ries is  a  subject  of  considerable  complaint  Such  complaint  seems 
to  arise  partly  from  defects  in  the  law,  and  partly  from  the  selections 
of  books  made  by  the  inspectors.  This  subject  is  referred  to  at 
length  in  another  part  of  this  document,  in  connection  with  which 
will  be  found  rules  for  their  regulation  and  management. 

2.  The  libraries  are  designed  for  those  who  have  completed  their 
studies  in  the  primary  schools,  and  those  who  have  not.  They  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

3.  The  use  of  the  beoks  cannot  be  restricted  to  scholars  att^iding 
flchool. 

DISraiBUTION  OF  THB  INCOICB  OF  THB  SCHOOL  PVNO. 

8bc.  119.  The  interest  of  the  primary  school  fond  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  in  each 
year,  for  the  sapport  of  primary  schools  in  the  several  townships  in  this 
Slate  from  which  reports  have  beep  received  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instructioni  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapteri  for 
the  school  year  last  closed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  kk 
such  townships  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  the 
same  shall  be  payable  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General  to  the  treas- 
urers of  the  several  counties. 

Sbc.  120.  The  several  county  treasurers  shall  apply  for  and  receive 
eoch  moneys  as  shall  have  been  apportioned  to  their  respective  counties, 
when  the  same  shall  become  due;  and  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  imme- 
diately give  notice  to  the  treasurer  and  clerk  of  each  township  in  his 
conntVy  of  the  s mount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  his  township,  and 
shall  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of  the  township  treasurer. 

Sbc.  121.  Whenever  the  clerk  of  any  county  shall  receive  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  notice  of  the  amount  of  moneys  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  townships  in  his  county,  he  shall  file  the  same  in 
his  office,  and  forthwith  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  treasurer. 

or  SUITS  AiTD  juneasBNTS  aoainst  school  nisraicTS. 

Sbc  122.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
eesnmpsit,  debt,  covenant,  and  trespass  on  the  case  against  school  dis- 
tricts, when  the  amount  claimed,  or  matter  in  controversy  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  parties  shall  have  the  same  right  of  ap- 
peal as  in  other  cases. 

Sbc  123.  When  any  suit  shall  be  brought  against  a  school  district,  it 
shall  be  commenced  by  summons,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  left  with  the 
assessor  of  the  district,  st  least  eight  days  before  the  return  day  thereof. 

Sbc  124.  No  execution  shall  issue  on  any  judgment  against  a  school 
district,  nor  shall  any  suit  be  brought  tLereon,  but  the  same  shall  le  col- 
lected in  the  mrnner  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

Sbc  126.  Whenever  any  final  judgment  shall  be  obtained  against  a 
school  district,  if  the  same  shall  not  be  removed  to  any  other  court,  the 
assessor  of  the  district  shall  certify  to  the  supervisor  of  the  township,  and 
to  the  director  of  the  district,  the  date  and  amount  of  such  judgment, 
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witli  the  Dame  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  same  was  rendered,  and 
if  the  judgment  shall  be  removed  to  another  court,  the  asaeaaor  shall  cer- 
tify the  same  as  aforesaid,  immediately  after  the  final  determinaiion  there- 
of, against  the  district. 

FORM   OF   CERTIFICATS   TO  SUPSRVIBOR. 

To  the  Supervisor  of  the  Toimship  of- 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  jud^^ments  have  been  recoreied 

affftinnt  school  district  No. ,  of  said  township,  and  that  the  dale 

of  such  payments,  the  amounts  thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  favor  said  judgments  were  rendered,  were  as  follows: 


KAMES  OF  PERSONS. 


DATE  OFJ'dOM'T.JI  AM't  OF  J'DGII't. 


A 
C- 

E- 


B- 
I). 

F- 


Dated  this day  of 


II 


•,  186  . 
G- 


H ,  Assessor, 


1 .  If  the  judgments,  or  any  of  Xhem,  hav<2  been  appealed,  the  as- 
sessor, under  his  signature  and  the  date  of  the  certificate,  should 
certify  as  follows: 

I  also  certify  that  the  judgments  above  specified  as  having  been 

recovered  by  A B and  C D- ,  have  been  removed 

to  another  court,  according  to  law. 

2.  Copies  of  the  above  certificates  are  to  he  given  to  the  director. 
See  the  provisions  of  section  127  in  relation  to  judgments  against 
fractional  districts. 

2Sbc,  136.  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  certify  the  judgment  as  required 
in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party  obtain infr  the 
samei  his  executors,  adminiatrators  or  assigns,  to  file  with  the  auperri- 
■or  the  certificate  of  the  justice  or  clerk  of  the  court  rendering  the  judg- 
ment, showing  the  facts  which  should  have  been  certified  by  Uie  assess- 
or. 

8rc.  137.  If  the  district  against  whom  any  such  judgment  shall  be 
fendered,  is  sttaated  in  part  in  two  or  mure  townships,  a  certificate  thereof 
•hall  be  delivered  as  aforesaid  to  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  which 
such  district  is  in  part  situated. 

Sbc.  138.  The  supervisor  or  supervisors  receiving  either  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  a  judgment  as  aforesaid,  shall  proceed  to  assess  the  amount 
thereof,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  to  the  time  when  the 
warrant  for  the  collection  thereof  will  expire,  upon  the  taxable  propfiity 
o1  the  district,  placing  the  same  on  the  next  township  assessment  roll 
in  the  column  fur  school  taxes,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  bad, 
and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
district  taxes. 

PBIf  ALTIBS  AlID  LIABIUTIBS. 

Sac.  139.  Every  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentioned  in 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  chapter,  who  shall  neglect  or  refbee 
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duly  to  serve  aixl  return  such  notice,  and  every  chairman  of  the  first  dis- 
trict meeting  in  any  district,  who  shall  wilfully  nejrlect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form the  duties  enj>  ined  on  liim  in  tiris  chapter,  shall  respectively  forfeit 
the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Sec.  1 30.  Every  person  duly  elected  to  the  office  of  moderator,  direc- 
tor or  assessor  of  a  school  district,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  without 
sufficient  cause,  to  accept  such  office  and  serve  therein,  or  who,  having  en* 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any 
duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars. 

8kc.  131.  Every  person  duly  elected  or  appointed  a  school  inspector^ 
Who  shall  neglect  or  refsue,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  qualify  and  serve 
•s  such,  or  who,  having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  oegl«al 
or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

S£c.  132.  If  any  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  neglect  or  refose  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  township  clerk,  their  annual  report  to  the  county 
clerk,  as  required  in  this  chapter,  within  the  time  limited  therefor,  thev 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  money  lost  by  their  failure,  whk 
interest  thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  township  treasurer  in  the  name  of 
the  township,  in  an  action  of  debt  or  on  th«>  case. 

8bc.  133.  If  any  township  clerk  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit  tke 
report  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  to  the  county  clerk,  as  required 
in  this  chapter,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  amount  lost  by  such  neg- 
lect or  retiisal,  with  interest  thereon^  to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  ape- 
cified  in  the  preceding  section.  * 

Skc.  134. 'Every  county  clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit 
the  report  required  in  this  chapter  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Publiclnstruction,  within  the  time  therefor  limited,  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  to  each  township  the  full  amount  which  such  township,  or  any 
ficbool  district  therein,  shall  lose  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  last  two  preceding 
sections. 

Sec  135.  All  the  moneys  collected  or  received  by  any  township  treas- 
urer under  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  three  laFt  preceding  section^ 
shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  to  the  school  districts  entitled  thereto^ 
In  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  ssme  proportion  that  the  moneys  lost  by 
any  neglect  or  refusal  therein  mentioned  would,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  chapter,  have  been  apportioned  and  distributed. 

Sec  136.  The  township  board  of  each  township  shall  have  power,  and 
is  hereby  required,  to  remove  from  office,  upon  satisfactory  proof,  sfter  at 
least  five  days'  notice  to  the  party  implicated,  any  district  officer  or  school 
inspector  who  shall  hsve  illegally  used  or  disposed  of  any  of  the  public 
moneys  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

MI8CBLLA3VHOU8  PROVISIOIfS  RBLATINO  TO  PRIMART  SCBOOIiS. 

Site.  137.  Any  person  paying'  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  which  he  does 
not  reside,  may  send  scholars  to  ary  district  school  therein,  and  such  per- 
Bon  shall,  for  that  purpose,  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  resident  of  such  district,  except  the  right  of  voting  therein,  and  shall  be 
i^ted  therein  for  teachers'  wages  and  fuel,  and  in  the  census  of  such 
district,  and  the  apportionment  of  moneys  from  the  school  fund,  scholars 
sosentysnd  attending  ireneraliy  i^och  schools,  shall  be  considered  as  belong- 
itig  to  such  district:  [Provided^  Thst  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
attending  at  any  regular  meeitng  in  the  district  in  which  such  person 
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XMidos,  shall  have  detormioed  that  no  adiool  shall  be  taught  io  said  dU- 
trict  for  the  year,  or,  provided  such  person  shall  not  reside  in  any  organ- 
iied  school  district.] 

1.  Under  the  law  of  1848,  as  published  in  pamphlet  forai,  any 
penoQ  paying  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  which  he  did  not  reside^ 
eould  send  scholars  to  any  district  school  therein,  as  provided  in  the 
first  portion  of  this  section.  The  proviso  was  enacted  by  a  snbae- 
quent  Legislature.  . 

t.  A  person  paying  taxes  in  several  school  districts  in  which  h^ 
does  not  reside,  may  send  to  any  district  school  in  any  and  all  of  aaid 
districts,  subject  to  the  proviso  contained  in  this  section.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  that  may  be  sent  is  not  limited  by  the  law. 

3.  The  scholars  that  are  so  sent»  arc  not  limited  to  the  chUdren  of 
•voh  persons,  but  to  all  such  as  are  in  their  employ  as  apprentioei^ 
and  all  children  living  with  such  persons,  and  subject  to  their  aan 
and  protection.  Such  children  may  be  rated  for  teachers'  wages  and 
fiiel,  and  should  be  included  in  the  census  of  such  district  and  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  sehool  fund. 

Sbc.  138.  Whenever  any  portion  of  a  school  district  shall  be  set  off 
and  annexed  to  any  other  district*  or  organized  into  a  new  one,  after  a 
tax  for  district  purposes,  other  than  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  the  dis* 
tricty  shall  have  been  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  thereof,  bat  not 
eoUected,  such  tax  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  part  of 
such  district  had  been  set  0%  and  the  said  former  district,  and  the  district 
to  which  the  portion  so  set  off  may  be  annexed,  or  the  new  district  orga- 
aiied  from  such  portion,  shall  each  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  said 
tax,  as  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  part  thereof  bears  to  the 
whole  amount  of  'taxable  property  on  which  such  tax  is  Jevied. 

Sbc.  139«  For  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary 
school  fund  among  the  several  townships,  a  district  situated  in  part  in 
two  or  more  townships,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  township 
to  which  the  annual  report  of  the  director  is  required  to  be  made;  bat 
money  raised  in  any  one  of  such  townships  for  the  support  of  schools 
thereiu,  ehall  be  apportioned  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  age  in  each. 

Sse.  140.  The  quslified  voters  of  any  school  district  may,  by  vote  at 
their  annual  district  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  for  the  support  of  con- 
mon  sch<x>ls  in  the  district,  and  such  tax  shall  be  reported  to  the  supervi- 
sor of  the  proper  township,  and  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  returned  is 
the  same  manner  as  townships  taxes  are  Jevied,  collected  and  returned. 

Sbc.  141.  If  any  supervisor  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  assess  the  taxes 
provided  for  in  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the 
revised  statutes,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  any  school  district  the  full 
amount  lost  to  such  district  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  assessor  in  the  name  of  the  school  dis- 
trict* in  an  action  of  debt  on  the  case. 
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Sbc  142.  TMe  s^pcrvi.sor  of  each  township,  oa  the  delivery  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  collection  of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  shall  also  de> 
H?er  to  said  treasurer  a  written  statement  certified  by  him  of  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  levied  under  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  said  chapter, 
upon  any  property  lying  within  the  bounds  of  a  fractional  school  district, 
a  part  of  which  is  situate  within  his  township,  and  the  returns  of  which 
are  made  to  the  clerk  of  some  other  township;  and  the  said  township 
treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  township  treasurer  of  such  other  tovynship  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  so  levied  and  certified  to  him  for  the  u«e  of  such  frac- 
tional school  district. 

Sbc  143.  Each  treasurer  of  a  township,  to  the  clerk  of  which  the  re- 
turns of  aoy  fractional  school  district  shall  be  made,  shall  apply  to  the 
treasurer  of  any  other  township  in  which  any  part  of  such  fractional 
school  district  may  be  situate,  for  any  money  to  which  such  district  may 
be  entitled;  and  when  so  received,  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  township 
elerk,  and  apportioned  in  the  aame  manner  as  other  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Sbc.  144.  The  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  section  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  said  chapter,  whenever 
they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  convenience  or  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  township  will  be  promoted  thereby,  and  to  restore  the  sane, 
•a  in  tbeir  jiidgment  they  shall  think  best. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

So  far  as  the  reports  of  cases  coining  before  the  higher  courts 
o(  our  own  Stale,  have  been  pablishjed,  there  appears  to  be  but  a 
nngle  ease  which  has  been  adjudioated,  arising  out  of  the  operation 
ef  our  school  laws.  This  case  is  copied  from  Douglas'  Michigan 
Beports,  and  is  as  follows:    [See  page  348  of  this  documenL] 

DIS80LUTIOH  OF  DISTIUCn. 

People  ex.  rd.  Strong,  vs,  Davidson  and  others,  school  inspectors 
^  the  township  of  Greenfield. 

Under  the  statute  (S.  L.  1840,  page  :S15,  Sec.  26,)  empowering 

the  school  inspectors  of  any  township  "  to  divide  the  township  into 

fioh  number  of  distriets,  and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries 

of  said  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessarj,  thej 

iBsy  dissoWe  oiie  organized  district,  and  annex  it  to  another.'' 

Motion  for  a  Mandajius,  commanding  Davidson  and  others, 
•chool  inspectors  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
to  school  district  No.  12,  in  said  township,  such  sum  of  money  as 
^  district  may  be  entitled  to  by  law,  from  the  common  school  fond, 
ud  from  the  mad  arising  from  the  taxes  of  the  township. 

It  appeared  that  November  22, 1842,  the  respondents  divided  dis- 

%ict  No.  4,  in  said  township,  into  two  districts,  the  new  district  being 

nmbered  12 — that  on  the  first  day  of  December  following,  the  or- 

52 
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ganization  of  the  new  district,  under  the  statute,  was  perfected;  and 
that  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  respondents  made  an  order, 
dissolving  the  new  district,  and  re-annexing  it  to  district  No.  4.  The 
question  involved  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  respondents  had  pow* 
er  to  make  the  last  mentioned  order. 

B.  F  .H.  WrrnsRBLL,  in  support  of  the  motion.  Whipple  J.,  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court. 

-  The  authority  of  the  inspectors  thus  to  dissolve  district  No.  12, 
and  re-annex  it  to  the  old  district  from  which  it  was  severed,  must 
d^^pend  upon  the  construction  of  the  twenty- fifth  section  of  the  act 
entitled  '*  an  act  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative  to  primary 
schools,"  approved  April  12,  1840.  [Re-enacted  by  revised  statutes 
of  1846,  page  *2*27,  Sec.  71.]  [Session  laws  of  1848,  page  2 15.  J  By 
that  section  the  inspectors  are  authorised  *' to  divide  the  township 
into  s>ich  number  of  districts,  and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  bonnda- 
nes  of  said  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  namber  of  districts  in  any  township 
is  to  be  determined  from  the  language  of  the  section,  which  confen 
authority  to  divide  the  township  from  time  to  time  into  such  namber 
of  districts  as  may  be  necessary.  If  they  may  divide  the  township 
into  twelve  districts,  why  may  they  not  divide  it  into  ten  by  enlai]^- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  of  those  in  existence,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  annexing  two  or  more,  so  as  to  coostitute  bat 
one  di.strict»  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary?  The  power 
could  not  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  words  ^'regulate  and  alter  the 
boundaries,"  Slc,  but  these  words  taken  in  connection  with  the  au- 
thority to  *'divide"  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  justified 
legally  the  order  made  ^by  the  inspectors.  That  order  may  have 
been  unwise;  it  may  have  been  an  abuse  of  the  discretioa  with 
which  the  inspectors  are  clothed;  but  such  abuse  of  discretion  can- 
not authorize  the  interference  of  this  court.  We  think  it  clear  that 
the  authority  to  determine  the  number  of  districts  in  each  township, 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  some  responsible  body.  Unless  it  is  conferred 
upon  the  inspectors,  the  power  does  not  exist;  and  as  the  words  of 
the  twenty  fifth  section  justify  the  construccioB  we  have  givea  to  il^ 
we  are  bound  to  overrule  the  motion  for  a  mandamxu^ 

Molion  denied. 

The  following  notes,  taken  from  the  New  York  decisions,  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  laws  and  state  of  things  in  Michigan: 

inXLTIPUOATION  OV  DISTRICTS. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  efficiency  of  our  com- 
mon  schools  is  believed  to  be  the  unnecessary  multiplication  and  sob- 
division  of  districts.  In  those  portions  of  the  State  where  the  popa- 
lauon  is  scattered  over  a  laree  extent  of  territory,  the  conveoience 
and  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  require  the  formation  of  dis- 
trictH 'comprising  a  small  amount  of  taxable  property,  applicable  to 
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the  support  of  schools  and  a  limited  number  of  children.  Bat  where 
an  opposite  state  o)'  things  exists,  the  interests  of  education  will  be 
most  effectually  promoted,  by  assigning  to  each  district  the  greatest 
extent  of  territory  compatible  with  securing  to  the  children  the  re- 
quisite facilities  for  their  regular  attendance  at  the  schools. — iNew 
lork  Decisions. 

Almost  all  the  existing  evils  of  the  common  school  system  hare 
their  origin  in  the  limited  means  of  the  school  district.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  subdivision  and  to  a  contraction  of  their  territorial  bound- 
aries. This  consequence  must  follow  in  some  degree  from  the  in- 
crease of  populatbn;  but  the  subdivision  of  school  districts  tends  to 
advance  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  our  school  districts  is  about  fifty -five.  *         •         *         • 

From  the  observations  he  has  made,  the  Superintendent  deems 
it  due  to  the  common  school  system,  that  no  new  di^itrict  shall  be 
formed  with  a  much  smaller  number,  unless  peculiar  circumstances 
render  it  proper  to  make  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  fee- 
ble districts,  cheap  instructors,  poor  and  illfurni«hed  school  houses, 
and  a  general  languor  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain 
to  be  ^und. — -.V!  Y,  Dec. 

QUAUFlCATIOmi  OF  TBAOHIBS. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  are  leti  to  the  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  legal  examiners.  They  must  determine  the  degree 
of  learning  and  ability  necessary  for  a  teacher.  They  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  a  certificate  is  given  to  those  only  whose  learning  and 
ability  fit  tbem  in  all  respects  to  instruct  common  schools. — lb. 

In  judging  of  the  moral  charaeter  of  a  candidate  for  teacher,  if 
the  examining  officers  know  of  any  serious  impution  or  defect  of 
principle,  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse  to  certify.  A  certificate  may  be 
annulled  for  immoral  habits  generally,  notwithstanding  the  teaober 
may  perform  all  his  duties  during  school  houra — lb. 

In  relation  to  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher,  much  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  examining  officer.  He  must  be  satisfied  that  jt 
is  good,  beeause  he  has  to  certify  to  its  correctness.  On  this  point 
what  would  be  satisfactory  to  one  man  might  be  unsatisfactory  to 
another.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  re- 
ligious belief  without  molestation;  and  the  examining  officer  should 
eontent  himself  with  inquiries  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  teach- 
9r,  leaving  him  to  the  same  libera]  enjoyment  of  his  religious  belief 
that  he  asks  for  himself.  If,  however,  a  person  openly  derides  all 
religion,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  employment 
of  such  a  person  would  be  considered  a  grievance  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  districts. — fb. 

If  the  trustees  or  inhabitants  are  to  determine  what  their  district 
require,  and  the  certifying  officers  are  to  be  governed  by  their  opin- 
ions and  wishes,  the  officers  themselves  might  as  well  be  dispensed 
with.    In  his  annaal  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  yeir  1835,  the 
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Superintendeat  of  Common  Schools  (Gen.  Dlx)  observefi:  '^  One  of 
the  most  responsible  and  delicate  trusts  to  be  executed  under  the 
common  school  system  is  that  of  inspectin£^  teachers  and  proDoan* 
eias  upon  their  qualifications.  If  this  is  negligently  conducted,  or 
with  a  willingness  to  overlook  deficiences,  instead  of  msisting  rigidly 
upon  the  ^requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  manifest  that  men  wiibout 
the  necessary  moral  character,  learning  or  ability,  will  gain  a  foot- 
hoold  in  the  common  schools,  and  present  a  serioos  obstacle  to  the 
improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  This  would  be  an 
evu  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  there  is  no  remedy  Tor  it  bat  a 
strict  inspection  of  the  candidates.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  some 
instances  for  the  inspectors  to  have  a  reference  to  the  partieuktr  or- 
eumsiances  of  the  ca^et  in  giving  a  eertificate.  Thus  they  have  some- 
limes  given  an  individual  a  certificate  with  a  view  to  a  summenehod, 
in  which  the  children  taught  are  usually  smaller  and  require  less  of 
the  teacher,  when  the  certificate  would  have  been  withheld,  if  it  wai 
asked  with  a  view  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  a  mnier  school.  Bat  it 
is  obvious  that  such  a  distinction  is  wholly  inadmissible.  A  certifi- 
cate must  be  unconditional,  by  the  terms  of  the  law.  The  inspee- 
tors  must  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  *' in  re- 
spect to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability;"  and  the  eertificate 
when  onee  given  i^  an  absolute  warrant  for  the  individual  to  teadii 
and  to  receive  the  public  money,  unless  revoked;  in  which  case  it 
eeases  to  be  operative  from  the  date  of  its  revocation.  The  standard 
of  qualification  for  teachers,  so  far  as  granting  certificates  is  coDcem- 
ed,  IS  of  necessity  arbitrary.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  the  degree 
of  learning  or  ability  which  a  teacher  shall  possess,  but  virtaallf 
refers  the  decision  of  this  important  matter  to  the  inspectors,  who 
have  not,  neither  sh^ould  they  possess  the  power  of  relaxmg  the  gen- 
eral rule  with  reference  to  the  ciroumstanoes  of  any  Dartieiilir  caae, 
by  departing  from  the  standard  of  qualification  wnicli  they 
as  their  guide  in  others." — y,  Y,  Dec. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  particularly  parents  who  hare 
ehildren  attending  the  school,  should  be  incited  to  be  present  at  the 
inspection;  •  •  •  •  gu^j  trustees  of  districts  aie 
required,  whenever  they  receive  information  of  an  intended  vint, 
to  communicate  it  as  generally  as  possible  to  the  inhabitants  — Ih. 

DISOIPLINK  AHD  OONOUOT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  on  the  importance  of  order 
and  system  in  the  schools,  not  only  to  enable  the  pupUs  to  learn  anj- 
thing,  but  to  give  them  those  habits  of  regularity  so  essential  in  ue 
formation  of  character.  Punctuality  of  attendance,  as  well  as  its 
steady  continuance  should  be  enforced.  Parents  should  be  told  hov 
much  their  children  lose,  to  what  inconvenience  they  expose  the 
teacher,  and  what  disorder  they  bring  upon  the  whole  school,  by  not 
insisUng  upon  the  scholars  being  punctually  at  the  school  room  at 
the  appointed  hour;  and  above  Si  they  should  be  warned  of  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  allowing  theu*  children  to  be  absent  from 
4ohool  during  the  term.    By  bemg  indulged  m  absences  they  lose 
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he  connection  of  their  studies,  probably  £i11  behind  their  class,  be- 
ome  discouraged,  and  then  seeic  every  pretext  to  play  the  truant 
[^he  habit  of  irregularity  and  insubordination  thus  acquired,  will  be 
ipt  to  mark  their  character  through  life. — A"  Y.  Dec. 

TEXT   BOOKB. 

It  i»  believed  that  there  are  none  now  in  use  in  oar  aohools  that  art 
rery  defective;  and  the  difference  between  them  is  so  slight  that  the 
rain  to  the  scholar  will  not  compensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  to 
the  parent,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  new  books  with  every  new 
teacher;  and  tho  capriciousness  of  change  which  some  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge on  this  subject,  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  decidedly  resisted. 
Tnistees  of  districts  should  look  to  this  matter  when  they  engafi 
teachers. 

One  consequence  of  the  practice  is,  the  great  variety  of  text  books 
on  the  same  subject,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  afflicts  our  schools.  It  compels  the  teacher  to  divide  the 
pupils  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  kinds  of  books,  so  that  the 
time  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  careful  and  deliberate  hear- 
ing of  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve,  where  all  could  have  improved  by 
the  corrections  and  observations  of  the  instructor,  is  almost  wasted 
in  the  hurried  recitations  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  in  separate  classes; 
while  in  large  schools,  some  must  be  wholly  neglected. — lb, 

CHAKOR  OF  SITK. 

Experience  has  shown  that  by  far  the  most  fertile  sources  of  con- 
tention and  difficulty  in  the  various  school   districts,  originate  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  connected  with  the  change  of  the 
site  of  their  school  house.     Such  a  measure  should,  therefore,  only 
be  adopted  when  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants will  be  essentially  promoted  thereby;  when  the  altered  situation 
of  the  district  imperatively  requires  a  cnange;  and  even  then,  the 
lull  and  hearty  concurrence  not  merely  of  a  clear  and  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  district,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  should  be  se- 
cured, before  any  final  decision  is  made.     There  must  always  be  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  residing  at  the  extremities  of  the  district^ 
who  will  experience  more  or  less  inconviences,  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  their  distanae  from  the  school  house; 
but  it  is  better  that  these  partial  inoonveniences  should  be  submitted 
V^  than  that  they  should  be  transferred  to  oAers  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict plunged  into  a  contention  respecting  Uie  site.    But  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  districti  a 
change  is  indispensable,  the  inhabitants  should  come  tc^ther  in  a 
conciliatory  and  friendly  spirit,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than 
the  best  interests  of  the  district  and  the  convenience  of  the  greatest 
number;  and  their  action  should  be  deliberate  and  circumspect — re- 
conciling, as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  all»  and  rejecting  every 
proposition  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  or  disturbance 
in  any  portion  of  the  district: — bearing  in  mind  that  a  mere  numeri- 
^  triumph,  leaving  a  lai^e  minority  dissatisfied  and  irritated,  how- 
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ever  gratifying  to  the  suoceBsful  party,  for  a  ttine.  is  bnt  a  poor  com- 

Sensation  for  a  divided  and  distracted  district^  and  an  embittered  sod 
ostile  neighborhood. — N.  T,  J)ee, 

There  can  be  no  partnership  in  the  erection  of  a  school  hooae, 
which  will  prevent  the  district  from  controlling  it  entirely  for  ihe  pur- 
poses of  the  district  school. — lb. 

A  tax  cannot  be  laid  to  erect  a  bailding  to  be  occupied  jah^  u  s 
school  house  and  a  meeting  house. — lb, 

A  tax  may  be  voted  for  the  erection  of  ^  fence  around  the  scbool 
house  lot^  and  for  a  UU. — lb, 

RXOOMSIDXBAIOK  OF  PROOBEDDIOS. 

The  inhabitants  of  school  districts  may  reconsider  and  repeal,  al- 
ter and  modify  their  proceedings  at  any  time  before  they  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Bat  the  intention  to  do 
so,  should  be  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose.  When,  however,  contracts  have  actually  been  en- 
tered into,  liabilities  incurred,  or  expenditures  of  money  had,  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  measure  directea  by  the  district,  a  reconsideration 
will  not  be  sanctioned,  as  no  means  exists  to  indemnify  those  who 
may  be  losers  thereby. — lb. 

TAXIS. 

Where  a  tax  is  voted  by  the  inhabitants  for  any  purpose,  the  ape* 
eific  amount  of  the  tax.  and  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  should  be  fully  and  clearly  stated.  And  where  several 
objects  of  expenditure  are  to  be  provided  for.  the  amount  to  be  rais- 
ed for  each  should  be  expressed  in  the  resolution. — lb» 

CONTRACTS  WITH  TEACHEBS. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  school  districts,  has  been 
the  looseness  and  irregularity  with  which  these  contracts  have  been 
made.  In  some  districts  the  trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  to 
pay  the  teacher  the  whole  amount  of  public  money  that  should  be 
received,  be  it  more  or  less.  This  is  unjust  to  the  teacher  or  the  dis- 
trict, and  has  almost  always  led  to  contention.  The  agreement 
should  be  to  pay  him  a  specific  sum  by  the  month  or  by  the  quarter, 
adequate  to  the  value  of  his  services.  If  the  public  money  is  not 
sufficient,  [in  Michigan,  public  money  and  other  taxes  voted  for  sop- 
port  of  schools]  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  a  rate  bill.  I^ 
u  not  to  be  believed  that  any  intelligent  citisens  will  consider  (hat  aor- 
didnesa  to  be  economy,  which  prefers  that  their  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  or  instructed  in  error,  rather  than  oontribnta 
the  mere  trifle  which  secure  them  an  education,  sound  and  accarate, 
at  least  as  far  as  it  goes.  When  the  rewMtis  which oUier  professiotts 
and  avocations  hold  out  to  talent,  knowledge  and  indusfry,  are  ao 
liberal,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  persons  competent  to  the  gnat 
business  of  instruction,  should  devote  themselves  to  it  for  a  compaa* 
lation  inadequate  to  their  support? — Ih. 
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BOARDINO  TSACRKRS. 

A  pracUee  prerails  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among  the  ser* 
eral  sohooi  districts,  of  trustees'  engaging  with  a  teacher  tftiat  he  shall 
board  with  the  parents  of  the  children  alternately.  There  is  no  an- 
thoritj  for  such  a  contract,  and  it  cannot  be  enforced  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  compulsory  boarding  gives  occasion  to  constant  alterca- 
tion and  oomplaint,  which  often  terminate  in  breaking  up  the  school. 
The  best  arrangement  is  to  give  the  teacher  a  specific  sum  and  let 
him  board  himself.  But  there  are  some  districts  so  destitute  that  it 
may  afford  the  inhabitants  considerable  relief  to  be  permitted  to 
board  the  teacher.  In  such  cases  the  object  can  be  obtained  in  an- 
other way.  Let  the  trustees  contract  with  the  teacher  at  a  specific 
■um  per  month,  or  by  the  quarter,  and  they  may  agree  with  him, 
that  if  he  shall  be  afforded  satisfactory  board  at  the  house  of  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  shall  allow  whatever  sum  may  be  agreed  upon 
per  week  for  such  board. — N,  Y.  Dee. 

TXACHERS'  CONTRACT. 

If  a  teacher's  eertificate  is  annulled,  the  trustees  [district  board]  are 
at  liberty  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  rescind  their  contract  with  him.  They 
^if^^  him  as  a  qualified  teacher,  and  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  so, . 
there  is  n,  failure  of  the  consideration  for  the  contract.  If,  however,  the 
trustees  continue  him  to  the  school  after  notice  that  his  certificate 
has  been  annulled,  it  will  be  regarded  as  such  a  continuance  of  the 
contract  that  ihey  will  not  be  allowed  at  a  subsequent  period  to  dis- 
pute it. — IL 

SXEMPTION   OF   UTDIOKNT  PERSONS. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  trustees,  of  ex- 
empting indigent  inhabitants  of  their  district  from  the  payment  of 
the  whole,  or  of  portions  of  their  rate  bills,  the  utmost  liberality, 
compatible  with  justice  to  the  district,  should  be  indulged.  Mothin^f 
can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  benign  spirit  and  intent  of  the  school 
laws,  than  the  compulsory  distress  and  sale  of  articles  of  absolute 
necessity  to  an  indigent  family,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  rate 
bin  for  teachers'  wages.  And  yet  cases  of  this  kind  are  &equently 
btou£^ht  to  the  notice  of  the  department.  Every  reasonable  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the  attainment  of 
an  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  elementary  instruction;  and  this 
should  never  be  permitted  to  become  in  any  degree  burdensome  to 
their  parents.  Where  any  inhabitant  of  the  district  in  indigent  oir-* 
eumstances  cannot  meet  the  rate  bill  for  the  payment  of  (he  teachers' 
wages,  without  subjecting  himself  to  serious  embarrassment,  or  hin 
&mily  to  sensible  deprivation,  he  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  be 
exonerated.    A  just  feeling  of  pride  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 

Sreclude  any  from  availing  themselves  of  this  exemption,  unless  an* 
er  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity;  and  occasional  abuses  of  the 
privilege  so  accorded,  are  productive  of  less  disastrous  results,  than 
A  prcvaUine  impression  among  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  a  district, 
that  their  children  can  partake  of  the  advantages  of  common  school 
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edacation,  only  at  a  burdensome  charge  to  themielTe^  and  hj  a 
sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  necessities  and  comforts  of  their  fonulisa 
—If.  v.  Bee, 

As  a  general  rule,  all  under  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  of  s 
proper  age  to  be  benefitted  by  instruction,  are  entitled  to  admiflsion. 
There  must,  however,  be  some  discretion  vested  in  the  trustees,  ia 
regard  to  such  admission.  Children  having  infectious  diseaset— 
idiots — infants — and  persons  over  twenty-one,  may  undoubtedly  bo 
excluded;  and  colored  children,  where  tneir  attendance  is  obnoxious 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  especially  in  caaei 
where  schools  have  been  established  for  their  separate  benefit,  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  their  residence. — lb, 

DISMISSAL  OF  SCHOLARS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  tbt 
government  of  the  school,  and  to  aid  him,  to  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  influence,  in  ihe  enforcement  of  reasonable  and  proper 
rules  and  regulalions;  but  they  have  no  right  to  dismiss  a  scholar, 
except  for  the  strongest  reasons;  for  example,  such  a  degree  of  moral 
depravity  as  to  render  on  association  with  other  scholars  dangeroof 
to  the  latter,  or  such  violent  insubordination  #is  to  render  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  order  impracticable,  in  which  case  they  may 
legally  exclude  him  from  the  school,  until  such  period  as  he  may 
consent  to  submit  to  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
teacher  and  trustees;  and  if  aCber  such  exclusion  he  persists  in  at- 
tending, without  permission  from  the  trustees,  and  contrary  to  their 
directions,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a  trespasser. — lb, 

LIBRARIBS. 

The  object  of  the  law  for  procuring  district  libraries  is  to  diffiuft 
Information,  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  among  children  or  minors,  bat 
among  adults  and  Uiose  who  have  finished  common  school  edutt^ 
tion.  The  books,  therefore,  should  be  such  as  will  be  useful  for  ci^ 
oulation  among  the  inhabitants  ffenerally.  They  should  not  be 
children'^  books,  or  of  a  juvenile  character  merely,  or  light  tod  ftlY- 
ulons  tales  and  remances,  but  works  conveying  solid  informatioa 
which  will  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  also  gratify  it,  as  (arai 
such  a  library  can.  Works  imbued  with  part^  politics,  and  those  of 
a  aectarian  cnaracter,  or  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  shouM  oa 
BO  account  be  admitted;  and  if  anv  are  accidentally  received  thej 
abould  be  immediately  removed.  Still  less  can  any  district  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  school  books,  such  as  spelling  books,  grammar^ 
or  any  others  of  the  description  used  as  text  book  in  schools.  Sock 
mn  application  of  the  public  money  would  be  an  utter  violation  of  the 
law.        •        •        • 

The  selection  of  the  books  for  the  district  library,  is  devolved  by 
law  exclusively  upon  the  trustees,  (in  Michigan  upon  the  school  ib* 
aepctors.)  and  when  the  importance  of  this  most  beneficial  and  en- 
lightened provision  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  « 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts,  of  both  sexes  and  all  coodi' 
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tkm^  18  duly  estimated,  the  trust  here  confided  is  one  of  no  ordinal^ 
responsibility.  In  reference  to  such  selections,  but  two  prominent 
•onrces  of  embarrassment  have  been  experienced.  The  one  has 
arisen  from  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  the  libraries  all  works 
having,  directly  or  remotely,  a  sectarian  tendency,  and  the  othet, 
from  that  of  recommending  the  exclusion  of  novels,  romances  and 
other  fictitious  creations  of  the  imagination,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lighter  liertature  of  the  day. 

The  propriety  of  a  peremptory  and  uncompromising  exclusion  of 
those  catch-penny,  but  revolting  publications  which  cultivate  th« 
taste  for  the  marrellous,  the  tragic,  the  horrible,  and  the  supernatur- 
al—the lives  and  exploits  of  pirates,  banditti  and  desperadoes  of  er- 
ery  description — is  too  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  to  require 
the  slightest  argument.  Unless  parents  desire  that  their  children 
should  pursue  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  ignominy,  shame  and 
destruction — should  become  the  ready  and  apt  imitators,  on  a  circum- 
seribed  scale,  of  the  pernicious  models  which  they  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  study — they  will  frown  indignantly  on  every  attempt 
to  place  before  their  immature  minds,  works  whose  invariable  and 
only  tendency  is  disastrous,  both  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

The  exclusion  of  works  imbued  to  any  perceptible  extent  with 
sectarianism,  rests  upon  the  great  conservative  pnnciples  which  are 
at  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions.  Its  propriety  is  readily 
conceded  when  applied  to  publications,  setting  forth,  defending,  or 
illastrating  the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  any  one  of  the 
nnmerons  religious  denominations  of  the  day  from  the  others.  On 
^  ground  no  controversy  exists  as  to  the  line  of  duty.  But  it  has 
been  stronglv  argued  that  those  "standard"  theological  publications 
which,  avoiding  all  controverted  ground,  contain  general  expositions 
of  Christiani^ — which  assume  only  those  doctrines  and  principles 
i>pon  which  aU  *'evangelicar'  denummations  of  Christians  are  agreed* 
sre  not  obnoxious  to  any  reasonable  censure,  and  ought  not,  upon 
^^J  just  principles,  to  be  excluded  from  the  school  district  library. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  argument,  either  of  which  is  conclu- 
sive. The  one  is,  that  the  works  m  question,  however  exalted  may 
he  their  merit,  and  however  free  from  just  censure,  on  the  ground  of 
sectarianism,  are  strictly  theoiop>cal,  doctrinal  or  metaphysical;  and 
fterefore  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  district  library  than  works 
devoted  to  the  pofessional  elucidation  of  law,  medicine,  or  any  other 
learned  professions.  Their  appropriate  place  is  in  the  family,  church 
or  Sunday  school  library.  The  other  answer  is,  that  in  every  por- 
tion of  our  country  are  to  be  found  conscientious  dissenters  from  the 
inost  approved  theological  tenets  of  these  commentators  on  Chris- 
tianity; individuals  who  claim  the  right,  either  of  rejecting  Christian- 
ity altogether,  (as  the  Jews,}  or  of  so  interpreting  its  fundamental 
doctrines,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  "  evangeli- 
cal** liberality;  and  this  too,  without  in  any  degree  subjectingr  them- 
■elvca  to  any  well-founded  imputations  upon  their  moral  character 
^citizens  and  as  men.  The  State,  in  the  dispensation  of  its  boun- 
fyf  has  no  right  to  trample  upon  the  honest  convictions  and  settled 
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belief  of  tfaU  or  of  anj  other  claBs  of  its  citizeiiB,  against  whose 
demeanor,  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  no  accosatioa  can  be 
brought;  nor  can  it  rightfully  sanction  the  application  of  any  por- 
tion of  those  funds  to  which  they,  in  common  with  others,  have  ooa- 
tributed,  to  the  enforcement  of  theological  tenets  to  which  ther  cas- 
not  conscientiously  subscribe.  Any  work»  therefore,  which,  depait- 
ing  from  the  inculcation  of  those  great,  enduring  and  cardinal  skmsnts 
of  relimon  and  morality  which  are  impressed  upon  humanitj  ii  a 
part  of  its  birthright — ^acknowledged  by  all  upon  whom  its  stamp  is 
affixed,  however  departed  from  in  practice,  and  incorporated  into  the 
verv  essence  of  Christianity  as  its  pre-eminent  and  distinctive  prin- 
cipfe — shall  descend  to  a  controversy  respecting  the  subordinate  or 
collateral  details  of  theology*  however  ably  sustained  and  numeroos- 
1^  sanctioned,  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  a  place  in  the  school  distnet 
.hbrary,  nor  can  its  admission  be  countenanced  conmstently  witk 
sound  policy  or  enlightened  reason. 

The  following  general  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  a  special 
report  on  common  school  libraries,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  department,  by  Henry  8.  Randall,  Esq.,  County  Superintendeat 
of  common  schools  of  Cortland  county,  and  may  be  regarded  as  tiie 
settled  principles  of  the  department  in  reference  to  this  class  (d 
books: 

"  L  No  works  written  professedly  to  uphold  or  attack  any  sect  or 
creed  in  our  country,  claiming  to  be  a  religious  one,  shall  be  tolerated 
in  the  school  libraries. 

"  2.  Standard  works  on  other  topics  shall  not  be  excluded,  because 
they  incidentally  and  indirectly  betray  the  religious  opinions  oC  their 
authors. 

*'  3.  Works  avowedly  on  other  topics,  which  'abound  in  direct  aad 
unreserved  attacks  on,  or  defences  of,  the  character  of  any  religioas 
sect;  or  those  which  hold  up  any  religious  body  to  contempt  or  exe- 
cration, by  singling  out  or  bringing  together  only  the  darker  parts  <tf 
its  history  or  character,  ahall  be  excluded  from  the  school  libraries- 

"It  b  said  that  under  the  above  rules,  heresy  and  error  are  putoa 
the  same  footing  with  true  relijg[ion — that  Protestant  and  Oathoiie, 
orthodox  and  unorthodox.  Universalist,  Unitarian,  Jew,  and  em 
Mormon,  derive  the  same  immunity!  The  fact  is  conceded;  and  it  is 
averred  that  each  is  equally  entitled  to  it,  in  a  g^vemmeot  wh(m 
yery  constitution  avowa  the  principle  of  a  full  an4  mdiaciimioate  re- 
ligious toleration. 

"  He  who  thinks  it  hsrd  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  combat, 
through  the  medium  of  the  school  libraries,  belie&,  the  sin  and  error 
of  which  are  aa  clear  to  him  as  is  the  light  in  Heaven,  will  besr  la 
mind  that  the  library  at  least  leaves  him  and  his  religioas  belief  is 
aa  good  a  condition  as  it  found  him.  If  it  will  not  propsgate  i» 
tenets,  it  will  leave  ihem  unattacked.  If  he  is  not  allowed  to  sm 
other  men's  money  to  purchase  books  to  assault  their  religious  UthB, 
he  is  not  estopped  from  spending  his  own  as  he  sees  fit,  in  his  private, 
or  in  his  Sunday  school  library — nor  is  he  debarred  from  placiog  these 
books  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  them.   His  pov- 
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6r  of  morally  persuading  his  fellow  men  is  left  uaimpaired;  nor  will 
li^  if  he  has  any  conffdence  in  the  recuperative  energies  of  truth — if 
lie  believes  his  God  will  ultimately  give  victory  to  truth — ask  more. 
In  asking,  or  condescending  to  accept,  the  support  of  an  earthly  gov- 
ernment, he  admits  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  the  feebleness  oi  his 
faith.  He  lesns  on  another  arm  than  that  which  every  page  in  the 
Bible  declares  all-sufficient  In  what  a^e  of  the  world  has  any  church 
entered  into  meretricious  connection  with  temporal  governments,  and 
escaped  unsullied  from  the  contact?  Any  approximation  to  such 
connection,  even  in  the  minutest  particular — any  exclusive  right  or 
immunity  given  to  one  religious  sect  or  another  in  the  school  library 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  only  anti- religious,  but  anti-republican.  As  men, 
we  have  the  right  to  adopt  religious  creeds,  and  to  attempt  to  influ- 
ence others  to  adopt  them;  but  as  Americans,  as  legislators  or  offi- 
cials dispensing  privileges  or  immunities  among  American  citizens, 
we  have  no  right  to  know  one  religion  from  another.  The  persecu- 
led  and  wandering  Israelite  comes  here,  and  he  finds  no  bar  in  our 
naturalization  laws.  The  m^.mbers  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  English 
Church  equally  become  citizens.  Those  adopting  every  hue  of  re- 
ligious faith — every  phase  of  heresy,  take  their  place  equally  under 
the  banner  of  the  Republic — and  no  ecclesiastical  power  can  snatch 
even  '  the  least  of  these'  from  under  its  glorious  folds.  Not  an  hour 
of  confinement,  not  the  amercement  of  a  farthing,  not  the  depriva- 
tion of  a  right  or  liberty  weighing  'in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,'  can 
any  such  power  impose  on  any  American  citizen,  without  his  own 
full  and  entire  acquiescence." — N".  Y.  Dec. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  foundations  of  education  are  laid 
during  the  period  of  youth,  and  that  the  taste  for  reading  and  study 
is,  with  rare  exceptions,  formed  and  matured  at  this  period,  if  at  alU 
the  importance  of  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  books,  adapted 
io  the  comprehension  of  the  immature  but  expanding  intellect — suit- 
ed to  its  various  stages  of  mental  growth,  and  calculated  to  lead  it 
cnward  by  a  gradual  transition,  from  one  field  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  to  another,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  And  even  if 
the  intellectual  wants  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  of 
more  mature  age,  are  duly  considered,  it  admits  of  little  doubt  that 
a  doe  proportion  of  works  of  a  more  familiar  and  elementary  char- 
acter than  are  the  maMs  of  those  generally  selected,  would  have  a 
tendency  not  only  to  promote,  but  often  to  create  that  taste  for  mea- 
-  tal  pursuits  which  leads  by  a  rapid  and  sure  progression  to  a  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  broad  domains  of  knowledge.  Those 
whose  chrcumstanees  and  pursuits  in  life,  have  hitherto  precluded  any 
systematic  investigation  of  literary  subjects,  and  who,  if  they  pot- 
sened  the  desire,  were  debarred  the  means  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment now  brought  within  their  reach,  ean  scarcely  be  expected  tc 
pass  at  once  to  that  high  appreciation  of  useful  Imowledge,  whioh 
the  perusal  of  elaborate  treatise  on  any  of  the  numerous  branohes  of 
science  or  metaphysics  requires;  and  the  fact  brought  to  view  by 
Ihe  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents,  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  x^egleot 
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to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  library,  iodic  Jtes  too  gen- 
eral a  failure  to  supply  t^iese  institutions  with  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  elementary  books. 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  district  libraries,  suitable  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  ever}*^  gradation  of  intellectual  advancement; 
from  that  of  a  child,  whose  insatiable  curiosity  eagerly  prompts  to 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
to  that  of  the  most  finished  scholar,  who  is  prepared  to  augment  h'u 
stock  of  knowledge  by  every  means  which  may  be  brought  within 
his  reach.     The  prevalence  of  un  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  our  people  in   this  respect,    has  already  secured  the 
application  of  the  highest  grade  of  mental  and  moral  eicelleuce  to 
the  elementary  departments  of  literature;  and  works  odapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  immature  intellect,  and  at  the  same  time 
conveying  the  most  valuable  information  to  more  advanced  minds, 
liave  been  provided — wholly  free,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  pner- 
Uity  which  is  fit  only  for  the  nursery,  and  on  the  other,    from  thoee 
generalizations  and  a5sumptions  which  are  adopted  only  to  advanced 
stages  of  mental  progress.     A  more  liberal  infusion  of  this  class  of 
publications  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  most  experienced 
friends  of  education  into  our  district  libraries,  would,  it  is  confidendj 
believed,   remove  many  of  those  obstacles   to  their  general  utility, 
which  otherwise  are  liable  to  be  perpetuated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration.— Dix,  Siip'i.  3T  K 

sunrs. 

Officers  required  by  law  to  exercise  their  judgments,  are  not  an- 
swerable for  mistakes  of  law,  or  mere  errors  of  judgment,  without 
any  fraud  or  malice. — Jenkins  vs,  Waldron,  llth  Johnaon'M  Rqwrit, 
114. 

A  public  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases,  se- 
oording  to  his  judgment  or  opinion,  and  subject  to  penalties  for  bit 
neglect,  is  not  liable  to  a  party  for  an  omission  arising  from  a  mii- 
take  or  want  of  skill,  if  acting  in  good  faith. — Seaman  vs.  Paten,  2^ 
Cairn' 9  Reports,  312. 

But  an  ofi&cer  entrusted  by  the  common  law  or  by  statate,  is  liaUs 
to  an  action  for  negliffence  in  the  performance  of  his  tmat^  or  fot 
Jraud  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  office. — Jenner  iw .  Jotifi,  9 
Jokn.Bep,  381. 

The  collector  or  other  officer  who  executes  process,  has  peculiar 
protection.  He  is  protected,  although  the  court  or  officer  israing 
such  process  have  not,  in  fact,  jurisdiction  of  the  case;  if,  on  the  ftce 
of  the  process,  it  appears  that  such  court  or  officer  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  nothing  appears  in  sach  process  to  apprise 
the  officer  but  that  there  was  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  psity 
affected  by  the  process — Samcool  vs,  Boughton,  d  WendelVs  Bepcrti, 
170.— [iV,  K  Dec. 

TKAOHaas. 

A  teacher  may  employ  necessary  means  of  correction  to  maint^ 
order;  but  he  should  not  dismiss  a  scholar  from  school  withoui  cott- 
soltation  with  the  trustees. — lb. 
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Teachers,  though  not;  strictly  speaking,  inhaAUanU  of  (ihe  disirict 
where  thej  are  located,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  all  ihe 
privikges  and  benefits  of  the  district  libraries. — JVi  V,  Die, 

The  authority  of  the  teacher  to  punish  his  scholars,  extends  to  acta 
done  in  the  school  room,  or  plaj  ground,  only;  and  he  has  no  leftti 
right  to  punish  for  improper  or  disorderly  conduct  elsewhere. — 7b» 

Where  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  trustees  for  good  cause,  he 
oftQ  collect  his  wages  only  up  to  the  period  of  his  dismissal 

The  teacher  of  a  school  has  necessarily  the  ffOTemmentof  it;  and 
he  may  prescribe  the  rules  and  principles  on  wnich  such  goTemment 
will  be  conducted.  The  trustees  should  not  interfere  with  the  disci- 
plme  of  the  school,  except  on  complaint  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
ihe  teacher;  and  they  should  then  invariably  sustain  such  teacher, 
vnless  his  conduct  has  been  grossly  wrong. — lb. 

The  holidays  on  which  a  teacher  may  dismiss  his  school  are  such 
as  it  is  customary  to  observe,  either  throughout  the  country  or  in 
praticolar  localities;  amon^  which  may  be  emimerated  the  Fourih 
of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New- Year's,  <fec. — lb. 

The  teacher  may  also,  unless  restraineed  by  special  contract  to 
the  contrary,  dismiss  his  school  on  the  afternoon  of  each  Saturday, 
or  ihe  whole  of  each  alternate  Saturday,  according  to  the  particular 
custom  of  the  district  in  that  respect,  or  his  own  convenience  and 
Ihat  of  the  inhabitants. — lb. 

The  practice  of  inflicting  eorpetal  punislaneni  upon"^  scholars,  in  any 
MM  tehaiever^  has  no  sanction  but  usage.  The  teacher  is  responsible 
&r  maintaining  good  order,  and  he  must  be  the  judge  of  the  degree 
toA  nature  of  the  punishment  requhred*  where  his  authority  is  set  at 
defiance.  At  the  same  time  he  is  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  any 
abuse  of  a  prerogative  whkh  is  wkoUif  derived  from  cuitmm.^^Ib, 


SKTBAOTS  FROM  THE  KEP0RT8  OF  THE  SUCOBSSIVB 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  opinions  of  men  who  have  successively  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  whose  labors  and  expe- 
rience have  been  given  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  system  of 
mstraction,  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  importance.  Their  views  upon 
the  subjects  embraced  under  the  following  heads  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  but  are  respectfully  commended  to  the  school  officers  and 
eitiaens  of  Michigan,  as  embracing  valuable  suggestions.  Taken 
together,  they  form  the  opinions  upon  various  subjects  of  all  the  of- 
ficers who  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  of 
Michigan,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deemed  practicable  to  compile  them 
fir  publication  in  this  document 
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IHPORTAKCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Superintendent  cannot  bat  urge  anew  the  vast  importaiiee  of 
making  the  public  schools  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  entin 
community,  and  furnishing  them  with  teachers  competent  to  d»- 
charge  the  duties  of  their  hiffh  calling.     If,  as  they  should  be,  deci- 
dedly superior  to  all  other  schools,  they  will  be  patroniased  as  wdl  hj 
the  rich  as  the  poor.  '  No  schools  are  so  expensive  as  private  scbook. 
Thus  in  Cincinnati,  whei«  the  greatest  provision  b  made  for  commca 
school  education  of  any  city  in  the  west,  fifteen  hundred  children  art 
taught  in  private  schools,  at  an  annual  expense  of  twenty-seven  tboa- 
aand  dollars;  while  in  the  public  schools  about  three  thousand  an 
taught  at  a  yearly  expense  of  twenty>five  thousand  dollars.    And  it 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  best  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  tht 
public  schools;  and  so  judiciously  are  these  schools  manaeed,  that 
they  are  last  superseding  all  private  ones,  and  gaining  the  ascea* 
danoy  in  the  minds  of  all  classes.    If  those  two  sums  coiUd  be  united 
in  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  the  entire  youth  of  the  city  wiMild 
be  adequately  supplied  with  schools  of  the  first  order.    No  influenee 
can  be  more  salutanr  upon  the  public  mind,  than  that  going  out  (rem 
such  institutions.    It  soothes  and  harmonizes  the  great  commonily 
of  the  public,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  aoMng  its  different 
classes.     Says  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  address  before  quot^,  "It  is  to  ba 
borne  in  mind  that  ours  is  a  government  of  public  opinion,  and  when 
manhood  airives,  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved  lad  about  yow 
streets,  will  have  as  much  positive  influence  as  the  moat  wealthy  and 
intelligent;  and  their  influence  among  their  fellows  is  generally  even 
greater,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  the  rich.     Nor  are  all  tba 
wealthy  whcmy  exempt  from  a  prejudice  on  the  other  extreme;  e»> 
pecially  when  educated  in  select  schools  and  confined  to  select  so- 
ciety. 

^'Establish  common  schools,  and  sustmfi  them  well,  and  you  will 
most  assuredly  fix  a  place  where  all  classes  will  in  childhood  beoooM 
familiar,  before  the  mfluence  of  pride,  wealth  and  fiunily  can  biai 
the  mind.  An  acquaintance  thus  formed,  will  last  as  long  as  life  itr 
sell  Take  fifty  lads  in  a  neighborhood,  including  rich  and  poor, 
send  them  in  childhood  to  the  same  school,  let  them  join  in  the  sinie 
sports,  read  and  spell  in  the  same  daasea,  until  their  dififereat  oi^ 
cumstances  fix  their  business  for  life;  but  let  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tor that  ever  mounted  a  western  stump,  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  one  part  against  the  other,  and  so  far  from  succeeding,  the 
poorest  of  the  whole  would  consider  himself  insulted,  and  fram  1» 
own  knowledge  stand  up  in  defence  of  his  more  fortunate  school- 
mate. The  ties  of  friendship  formed  at  school,  outlive  every  other 
where  relationship  does  not  exist  Can  any  man  meet  the  school- 
mate of  by-gone  days,  without  feelings  that  almost  hallow  the  greets 
mg?" 

If  sucb  are  the  influences  created  by  common  schools,  who  would 
not  wish  to  see  them  established  in  every  comer  of  the  Stale?  Who 
would  not  wish  to  see  sneh  feelings  cheriri^  in  everjJyootkM 
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breast?    If  the  rich  would  but  comult  the  faiwre  inteiiests  of  their 
child ren,  and  not  their  pride  and  vanity;  if  they  would  raise  them 
up  to  be  beloved  and  respected,  and  not  to  become  a  by- word  and  a 
reproach  among  all  their  neighbors,  and  to  be  despised  and  pointed 
at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  whenever  they  pass  the  streets;  they 
woald  countenance  and  support  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  community.    Nothing  more  is 
wanting  to  put  our  schools  on  high  and  prominent  ground  than  tb^ 
genera!  co*operation  of  the  public  and  a  full  supply  of  well  qualified 
teachers.    Time  and  the  measures  going  into  operation  will  ere  Ions 
famish  these,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  good  sense  and 
reflection  of  the  public  will  soon  lead  to  that  co-operation.     Bui 
whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  to  universal  education,  and  however 
great  and  many  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  they  must  be  met 
and  overcome.    "The  people  must  be  educated  or  the  government' 
eaanot  stand.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  univenal — ^the  means  of  know- 
ledge must  be  co-extensive.    Where  the  necessities  for  education  are 
the  greatest,  there  the  difficulties  are  the  greatest^  and  the  means 
the  least.    Education  does  not  and  cannot,  by  any  means  yet  devised 
and  in  operatien,  reach  the  mass  of  the  peeple^  adequate  to  qualify 
ibena  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  freemen.    Nay,  there  are 
immense  numbers  who  never  enter  a  school  or  receive  an  education 
at  all.     It  has  been  estimated,  and  the  fact  been  published  in  Europe, 
that  there  are  at  least  thirteen  hundred  thousand  free  white  children 
and  youth  south  and  west  of  New  York,  totally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  elementary  instructi<»i.     These  facts,  with  the  practical 
commentary  afforded  by  the  riots,  recklessness  of  law  and  order,  by> 
the  deliberate  organization  of  infuriated  mobs    on  the   slighest 
grounds,  and  for  the  most  inadequate  causes,  are  full  of  meaning, 
and  cannot  be  misunderstood.     These  symptoms  of  dborganization 
and  de€.ance  uf  law  have  been  manifested  in  every  pert  of  the  conn* 
try,  and  they  demonstrate,  with  appalling  certainty,  that  popular  ig- 
norance and  vice  do  gain  mrand  upon  all  the  means  of  popuM^ 
education  now  in  action.    How  long  the  insthutions  of  the  country, 
based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  mtended  for  the  en- 
joyment of  intelligent  freemen,  can  withstand  and  survive  the  under- 
minings of  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  the  shocks  of  reckless  vise 
and  crune,  is  a  problem  which  it  will  not  take  many  generations  to 
solve."*    "You  may  dig  canals,  construct  raihoads  and  tumpikesi 
establish  manufactories,  cultivate  fields,  erect  your  splendid  man- 
sums,  accumulate  wealth  until  you  become  the  pride  of  the  earth,  i| 
you  do  not  keep  a  good  moral  education  of  the  whole  population  in- 
advance  of  all  your  other  improvements,  you  are  but  making  a 
rieher  prise  for  some  bold,  crafty  and  successful  tyrant,  who  must 
ultimately  be  hailed  as  a  welcome  deliverer  from  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion.    Whatever  was  written  aforetime  was  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion.   Let  me  refer  you  to  the  history  of  other  nations  and  other  times* 
Bid  not  France  desire  to  be  free?    Did  she  not  deserve  to  be  iree» 

*Bm,  J«iiu  f  a.  Cttrter,  Speeeh.  Houu  R«pi«jenutlvei,  MaHadt«ss:ta,  1S97. 
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if  a  samfice  of  Mood  aad  treasure  could  merit  freedom.    She  wu 

not  without  learned  men.        «        «        •        3q|;  ^^  g^^  g^^gg 

of  the  community  were  not  learned.  Hence  they  were  imposed  upoQ 
by  the  few,  and  the  people,  aflter  enacting  all  that  patriotiBm,  hor 
yerj,  wealth  and  numbers  could  do,  and  breasting  the  opposition  of 
combined  Europe,  ultimately  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a 
Gorsician  soldierl^-to  save  themselves  from  the  ravages  of  as  oat- 
raged  and  ignorant  mob.  And  it  is  only  through  fear  of  re-enacting 
the  same  scenes,  that  France  has  recently  submitted  to  a  tyranny  ai 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  dethroned  monarch  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive."* It  ia  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Michigan  school  system 
mar  be  found  iully  adequate,  in  the  means  it  is  providing  and  seen- 
milating  to  qualify  each  and  every  individual  for  tibe  duties  and 
r^ponsibilittes  of  a  freeman  and  a  citizen.— [J.  D.  Fuebce,  Stq^erin* 
imdeiU,  1838. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  raise  up,  and  not  to  pull  down;  to 
improve  the  condition  of  man,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people,  while  increasing  the  individual  happineas  and  prosperity  of 
every  member  in  the  commonwealth.  If  education  results  in  the 
perfection  of  government,  it  also  leads  to  the  like  perfection  in  seienoe, 
m  ^e  arts  and  in  every  species  of  improvement.  It  is  educalioB 
that  unfolds  the  hidden  masteries  of  creation,  and  introduces  man  lo 
die  secret  springs  by  which  he  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
degree  of  physicfu,  intellectua]  and  moral  attainment  The  fanprof e- 
meats  she  is  yet  te  make,  and  which  she  alone  can  make,  in  n»* 
elnnery,  in  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  implements  of  husbandry,  wiD 
aeeure  to  every  man,  with  four  hour's  labor,  a  competence  for  hin- 
self  and  his  family.  The  great  balance  of  time,  expended  as  it 
should  be,  in  moral  and  mental  tulture,  would  introduce  us  at  ooee 
to  the  golden  age  of  man.  A.  less  amount  of  labor  than  this  csb 
never  be  desir^i.  Such  an  amount  is  essential  to  the  beau^  aid 
perfection  of  his  physical  nature--*to  the  development,  the  heaKhf 
and  vigorous  action  of  his  bodily  constitution  and  power. 

The  people  of  the  older  States,  sensible  of  the  urgent  neoeasit^of 
education,  are  awaking  to  redoubled  efforts  in  its  behalf.  Wise  men 
in  those  States,  confident  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  general  government  of  our  common 
country,  have  been,  and  are  promoting  every  means  to  advaact  the 
eause  of  ^neral  edncationt  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  np 
men  of  distinguished  attainmenta  and  ability,  to  guide  aad  dirKtin 
their  counetls.  This  was  the  purpose  of  Jefferson,  when  he  foonded 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He^rceived  that  power  was  gradually 
passing  the  mountains,  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  was  destined 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  instesd  of 
bewailing  its  departure,  set  himself  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
retain  and  exercise  all  the  influence  that  high  attainments  in  Htefa- 
ture,  science  and  the  arts  can  give  to  any  people.  Govenior  Srer- 
etfc,  in  his  late  address  at  the  commencement  of  Williams'  oollegei 
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lUges  edaoation  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  Uie  same  rea- 
SOA.  "I  am  strongly  convinced/'  says  ho,  "that  it  behooves  our  an- 
i  eient  commonwealth  to  look  anxiously  to  this  subject,  if  she  wishes  to 
I  maintain  her  honorable  standing  in  the  union  of  the  States." 
I  .  Would  Michigan  attain  a  hign  rank  and  an  honorable  distinction 
I  in  this  matchless  confederacy  of  States, — would  she  keep  pace  with 
I  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  and  of  mind, — would  she  exert 
{  her  just  share  of  influence  in  the  grand  councils  of  the  nation — let 
3  her  stretch  every  nerve,  and  ply  every  means  to  move  foward  the 
I  glorious  work.  Let  perseverance  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  her 
I  capttol,  and  let  this  be  the  watchword  of  her  people,  till  every  child 
I  in  the  State  shall  become  thoroughly  educated,  and  fitted  to  fulfil  his 
g  duty  faithfully,  to  his  country  and  his  God.  The  object  is  high,  the 
^    inducements  great,  and  the  rewards  above  all  price. — [J.  D.  PubrcBv 

8tq}erintendent,  \S39, 

While  the  desirableness  of  education,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
^  term,  is  admitted  by  every  reflecting  mind,  its  importance,  under  a 
'  free  government  like  ours,  no  one  can  fully  estimate.  Our  fatliers 
f  held  It  in  their  highest  regard,  for  they  planted  their  school  hous^si. 
^'  with  their  churches,  beside  the  war  patix  of  the  Indian,  while  yet 
^  their  first  rude  cabins  but  half  sheltered  them  from  the  cold  blasts 
*^  of  a  New  England  winter.  Since  the  May-flower  landed  the  "An- 
^'  glo  Saxon  exiles,"  that  band  o5  noble  spirits  which  laid  the  founda- 
^*  tion  of  a  far  spreading  and  powerful  empire,  no  period  is  to  be  found 
i^  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  education  has  not  been  more  or 
^'  lees  generally  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  highest  public  concern- 
^    ment. 

(t^  It  is  most  assuredly  an  omen  of  lasting  good  to  this  infant  com- 
i>^  munity,  and  also  a  matter  of  congratuladon,  that  so  many  are  dis- 
i|  posed  not  only  to  listen  to,  but  to  enter  upon,  the  discussion  of  asub- 
s  ^  lect  80  transcendently  important  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  great 
be^  mterests  of  man,  as  the  education  of  a  whole  people.  It  is  certainly 
0    desirable  to  extend  a  good  education  to  every  child  in  the  State,  of 

whatever  name  or  complexion — such  an  education  as  is  suited  to  his 
le^  wants,  to  his  condition  and  circumstances  in  life.  To  do  thus 
ii  much  should  be  the  settled  purpose  of  every  citizen  of  this  rising 
0  commonwealth,  and  the  high  aim  of  its  legislation'  and  government 
fiftf  As  the  desire  of  improvement  is  universal,  why  not  extend  the 
1^10  blessings  of  education  to  every  individual  of  all  classes?  This  de- 
Iff  tire  18  not  only  universal,  but  ever^  member  of  the  human  family  is 
^t  capable  of  an  endless  progression  m  Improvement.  Progress  is  the 
ikei>  great  jxrinciple  of  human  existence.  Promss  in  knowledge^  in  mo- 
^f  rality,  in  expansion  of  intellect^  in  arts  and  the  subjugation  of  allna- 
fi$  ture  to  his  own  uses — progress  in  civilization,  in  refinement,  and  in 
l^  the  more  full  enjoyment  of  his  noble  rational  existence,  is  the  all  en- 
^^  grossing  desiie  of  man.  Not  of  any  one  man — but  of  the  entire 
^1  race.  Why  then  confine  the  blessings  of  education  to  a  privileged 
^  few?  It  can  be  desired  by  that  few  only  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
^'1     mg  the  balance  of  our  race  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 

otwater. 
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Man  bas  not  only  the  eapacitr  and  the  power  of  continual  ad- 
Tancement,  but  he  has  advanoea,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Not  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  age  and  tribe,  not  every  generation  of  man — but 
man  in  his  social  nature  and  condition,  as  a  sensitive  and  pereipieot 
being — the  human  race  as  a  great  and  mighty  family,  have  alvrt^s 
been  moving  forward  more  or  less  rapidly  in  civiliKation  and  im- 
provement. Besides,  all  men  admire  new  forms  of  beauty — ^sU  ait 
pleased  with  elegant,  graceful  and  sublime  objects — all  desire  to  bet- 
ter their  condition,  to  improve  themselves  and  families,  to  enjoy  more  d 
life  in  its  best  sense — and  all  may  improve  and  better  their  condiuon 
by  wisely  directed  efforts.  Why  then  resist  this  generous  and  enno- 
bling impulse  of  human  nature — why  contmue  to  chain  down  both 
body  and  soul  in  all  the  misery,  the  degradation,  the  meanness,  the 
despair,  the  blackness  and  darkness  of  perpetual  ignorance?  Why 
resist  the  onward  march  of  improvement  to  universal  empire? 

Children,  as  well  as  men,  love  improvement  They  love  to  lean, 
go  forward,  see,  hear,  examine,  compare,  combine.  The  God  of 
nature  has  formed  them  for  it,  and  made  them  as  susceptible  of  ad- 
vancement in  all  that  can  adorn  and  beautify,  as  the  earth  is  of  cul- 
tivation; and  this  desire  of  improvement  can  no  more  be  eradicated 
from  the  constitution  af  man  than  he  can  cease  to  be.  So  long  ai 
men  desire  the  comforts  of  life — pure  air,  wholesome  food,  suitable 
clothing  and  convenient  dwellings — they  must  constantly  desire  lo 
better  their  condition.  Why  then  do  such  men  as  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  regard  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
resist  to  utter  desperation,  all  efforts  and  plans  to  instruct  and  ele- 
vate the  great  body  of  the  people?  Why  do  they  so  strenonsly  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  empire,  of  which 
tiiiey  are  so  prominent  and  powerful  members?  Is  ft  because  io 
these  institutions  men  would  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  their 
rights,  powers,  obligations  and  duties,  and  hence  be  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  beinc;  used  as  mere  instruments  to  administer  to  the  ambitioo, 
the  pride,  the  pleasure  and  self-exaltation  of  the  noble  few?  Or  is  it 
because  they  apprehend,  in  case  the  schools  succeed,  that  they  and 
their  families  may  be  reduced  to  what  is  to  them  the  most  terrible 
of  all  evils,  the  necessity  of  laboring  to  provide  for  their  own  m\h 
Bistenoe?  But  education,  which  is  toe  cause  of  man,  muat  and  will 
triumph  over  all  its  enemies. 

To  educate,  is  to  draw  out,  unfold,  develop,  enlaii^  and  strengthen, 
all  the  powers,  faculties  and  susceptibilities  of  human  nature.  Edn- 
eation  is  hence  the  great  business  of  human  existence.  It  is  the  aO 
important  end  to  be  pursued  through  life;  while  instruction  is  the 
presentation  of  facts,  the  communication  of  light  and  knowledge, 
and  ia  one  principal  means  of  accomplishing  that  end.  It  is  true 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  education,  which  is  obtained 
through  the  manifold  instrumentality  that  may  be  employed.  **As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  This  declaration  is  fall  of 
meaning.  How  desirable  then  that  such  an  education  be  given  and 
received,  sea  will  fit  for  continued  and  increasing  uselulness?-*/.  D. 
PiXROB,  StqferirOendeni,  1840. 
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That  knowledge  which  a  good  education  famishes,  is  exceedingly^' 
Talaable  in  all  that  pertains  to  human  life — in  the  direction  of  house- 
hold affairs — in  the  supply,  management  and  economy  of  the  kitch- 
en— in  the  laying  out  und  proper  cultivation  of  the  garden — in  all 
the  arrangements  and  business  of  the  farm — in  the  gathering  and 
preservation  of  all  the  products  both  of  the  farm  and  garden — in  the 
building  of  houses,  barns,  mills,  factories  and  other  edifices,  whether 
public  or  private — in  digging  a  race  or  canal — in  constructing  a  mill 
dam  or  railroad — in  the  manufactory  of  every  variety  of  articles, 
whether  for  domestic  or  foreign  use — in  navigation  and  the  multifa- 
rious operations  of  commerce — in  all  the  business  of  government — In 
legislation — in  the  administration  of  justice — ^in  all  the  professions — ^in 
the  practice  of  law  and  medicine— -m  the  pulpit  and  teaching. 

An  ignorant  man.  in  the  midst  of  an  educated  community,  most 
ever  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself.  All  with  whom  he  has  to 
do»  seem  to  be  above  him.  Others  appear  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  And  why  is  it  so?  Because  he  has  not  suflScient  acquired  knwol- 
edge  to  direct  wisely  his  own  efforts.  Being  unable  to  compete  with 
his  neighbors,  he  becomes  disheartened  and  gives  himself  up  to  • 
crime.  The  inmates  of  State  prisons  are  generally  ignorant,  uned- 
ucated men.  Those,  therefore,  who  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up 
uninstructed,  leave  them  without  the  means  necessary  to  improve 
th*eir  condition,  protect  their  rights,  or  even  to  preserve  what  thej 
may  have  gained  for  them.  The  same  is  true  of  a  State  in  the  midsl 
of  nations  generally  uneducated.  No  people  can  prosper  without  in- 
telligence and  skill  to  direct  State  affairs.  An  ignorant  community 
can  never  compete  with  a  State  guided  by  superior  knowledge.  What  ■ 
has  enabled  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  lay  under  heavy  con- 
tribution large  portions  of  the  globe?  What  has  enabled  the  lew  of 
that  island  to  tax  many  millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 
Superior  knowledge.  As  education  with  them  is  confined  to  the  priv- 
ileged orders,  they  have  contrived  by  various  monopolies  to  appropri- 
ate  to  themselves  a  great  share  of  the  wealth  and  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  their  own  country  and  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  by-gone  ages  furnishes  a  most  instruo^. 
tive  lesson.  It  teaches  us  what  must  ever  be  the  fate  of  an  ignorant^.. 
QBeducated  people. 

Our  own  history  strikingly  illustrates  the  value  of  knowledge,^ 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.    It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  idl 
the  improvements  and  enterprise  of  the  country.     It  was  the  origin 
of  that  glorious  revolution  which  gave  birth  to  a  great,  widely  en- 
tended,  and  growing  republic,  and  liberty  to  all  her  oitixena     0«r 
fathers  knew  their  rights.     The  people  were  all  educated.     Ko  child^. 
was  suffered  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  his  rights,  powers,  obligattoBS^ 
duties.    When  of  age,  and  called  to  act  in  the  township  a88emb]iai^. 
those  pure  democracies,   to  which  a  late  distinguished   writer  has. 
traced  the  origin  of  all  our  republican  institutions — ^he  was  qualified } 
to  act  his  part  with  honor  to  himself  and  usefully  to  his  country* . 
When  we  can  fully  appreciate  our  present  condition,  prosperous  and' 
happy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in^ 
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-other  portions  of  the  globe,  we  shall  better  understand,  and  form 
an  inconceivably  higher  estimate  of  the  ralue  of  knowledge  among 
die  people. — J.  D.  risaoa,  Sup't^  1840. 


IMPROVBMKMT  OF  THB  80HOOLS. 

Vast  sums  are  yearly  squandered  to  no  purpose.  If  the  books 
selected  consist  of  extracts  and  compilations,  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
•  eapacity  of  children — if  the  house  is  cold  or  crowded,  inconveiueot 
and  uncomfortable — and  especially  if  given  over  to  the  management 
of  an  incompetent  teacher,  the  school  becomes  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  and  all  is  waste — the  young  mind  becomes  distnisted 
with  books  and  schools  and  teachers,  and  hates  learning  forever  af- 
ter. There  is  need  also  of  improvement  in  the  selection  of  school 
house  sites;  it  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence where  the  school  house  is  located.  It  ought  to  be  the  naost 
healthy  and  attractive  spot  within  the  circle  of  tne  district,  just  re- 
gard  being  had  to  convenience.  The  building  should  be  spacious 
and  warm,  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  yard  suitably  enclosed  for 
playful  exercise,  n  The  entire  premises,  with  all  thereunto  belonging, 
the  construction  of  the  house  and  its  internal  srraneements,  should 
be  a  picture  of  order,  of  neatness  and  comfort;  and  present  to  the 
youthful  mind  a  pleasing  and  lovely  aspect.  It  should  be  an  en- 
chanting spot,  sheltered  alike  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter,  and  thf 
summer's  scorching  sun;  a  place  of  love,  of  kindness  and  good  will; 
and  not  a  place  of  whips,  consternation,  despotism  and  terror.  Let 
all  be,  in  and  out  of  school,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  young  mind  is 
led  daily  to  contemplate^the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  method,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  refined  taste,  with  habits  of  order.  But  these 
topics  in  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  schools,  their  gorem- 
ment  and  order — the 'branches  to  be  taught — the  books  to  be  used; 
the  improvements  which  may  be  introduced  in  the  methods  of  teach* 
ing — what  defects  are  to  be  supplied — what  evils  to  be  remedied;  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems,  es- 
|)ecially  of  the  monitorial — and  various  other  matters  pertainioir  to 
schools,  will  naturally  and  necessarily  come  up  for  consideration, 
when  some  general  system  for  their  external  organisation  shall  be 
perfected.  The  foundations  must  be  laid,  and  the  frafne  work  com- 
pleted, before  the  edifice  can  receive  its  finish  in  the  Internal  apart* 
ments. — [J.  D.  PixacK,  Sup't,  1837. 

CHARAOTKB  OF   IKSPXCTORS. 

Upcm  the  wisdom,  fidelity  and  seal  of  this  bosrd,  the  success  of  the 
whob  system  will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  They  will  be  called 
to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers;  and  consequently  to  fix 
the  standard  of  education  in  their  respective  townships.  K  this 
standard  is  low,  the  schools  must  suffer  an  irretrievable  loss.  For 
the  maxim  of  the  (Germans  is  strictly  true:  *'  As  is  the  master  so  is 
the  school."  If  his  capacity  is  small,  and  his  acquirements  small,  be 
will  lull  to  sleep  rather  than  wake  up  the  energies  of  the  youthful 
>niiuL    Should  he  prove  to  be  a  man  of  passion,  he  will  inspire  fear, 
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rather  than  a  love  of  knowledge.  It  will  therefore  be  within  lh« 
power  of  the  board  of  inspectors  to  aid  greatly  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  education.  And  as  this  board  must  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  communities  in  which  they  respec- 
tively rside,  it  will  be  essentially  important  to  impress  upon  the  town- 
ships the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  efficient  board  of  school  inspec- 
tors. Let  their  powers  be  ample,  and  let  them  be  adequately  sus- 
tained in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  work  will  be  done. 
And  then  the  fruit  will  be,  a  well  educated  and  vigorous  people — a 
people  trained  in  the  school  of  knowledge  and  virtue — a  people  un- 
derstanding their  rights  and  capable  of  sustaining  them. 

Whatever  form  of  external  organizaUon  it  may  be  thought  best  to- 
adopt,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  system  cannot  be  executed 
-without  agents.  And  as  already  intimated,  on  the  number,  activity 
and  energy  of  these  agents,  will  the  success  of  the  system  depend. 
Much  must  necessarily  be  committed  to  them,  and  left  to  their  man- 
agement and  care.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  will  be  intrust- 
ed with  executive  and  not  legislative  powers.  These  agents  will  b^ 
trustees  of  the  people,  deputed  to  fulfill  certain  important  trusts. 
They  will  not  be  makers,  but  officers  of  the  law;  it  wm  be  their  duty 
to  do  its  bidding.  To  insure  success,  we  must  have  simplicity,  combin- 
ed with  activity  and  energy.  Hence  the  A^mber  of  the  agents  should 
be  just  enough  to  secure  tnese  desirable  ends.  If  there  are  too  many 
to  do  the  work,  it  will  not^  be  done.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  there 
will  sometimes  be  neglect,  and  sometimes  confusion,  y&ther  than  de- 
cision, efficiency  and  action.  It  is  therefore  submitted,  as  worthy  of 
deliberate  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  reduce,  u-om 
what  they  now  are,  at  least  one-half,  the  officers  of  the  district  and 
township  organization.  Let  the  agents  be  few,  let  their  duties  be 
clearly  defined,  and  let  themi  as'  in  the  Prussian  system,  be  paid  for 
their  services.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, so  strong  is  the  sense  of  justice  in  that  people,  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  takmg  the  time  and  ^labor  of  individuals,  and  applying, 
them  to  the  public  benefit,  withoi|t  compensation.  And  it  is  con- 
ceived to  be  equally  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  constitution* 
to  require  the  services  of  any  without  paying  them  for  what  they  do. 
The  time  of  every  man  is  his  property,  and  cannot  either  justly  or 
constitutionally  be  taken  and  given  to  the  public  without  remunera- 
tion. Hence,  when  the  good  of  the  public  calls  any  of  its  members 
to  the  discharge  of  important  duties,  let  them  be  paid  for  their  labor. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  employ  maif 
agents  in  the  school  system  than  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. To  employ  more  than  enough,  would  be  to  impose  an  unnao- 
easary  burden,  wneUier  paid  or  unpaid. — [J.  D.  Puboe,  SuperitUenr- 
dent,  1837. 

What  has  here  been  said  regarding  a  judicious  choice  of  men  to* 
form  the  district  board,  applies,  with  mcreased  force,  to  the  selection 
of  persons  to  constitute  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors.  Their 
situation  involves  great  responsibility.  Their  duties,  if  not  the  moat 
arduous,  are  always  important,  and  sometimes  delicate.     They  hare 
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sample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  discretion  and  finni 
They  have  abundant  opportunity  to  manifest  their  desire  to  adraaoe 
the  public  education,  morals  and  interest     A  competent  education  of 
the  entire  man,  Universally  enjoyed,  would  prevent  many  of  the  phys- 
ical evils  to  which  man  is  liable;  and  nearly  all  the  vices,  wiw  all 
their  consequent  miseries,  that  infest  the  world.     It  promotes  the 
juost  desirable  objects  that  pertain  to  man.     It  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  his  happiness  and  honor,  in  his  present  and  future  exisieDce. 
Hence  its  immense  magnitude  is  apparent.    Its  paramount  dums 
upon  the  highest  regards  and  energies  of  mankind,  individually,  and 
in  every  form  of  society,  are  strong  and  imperative. — [O.  C  Com- 
•TOOK,  Superintendent,  1845. 

oonasK  OF  btuoibs  propxr  to  bk  pvrsubd  in  thx  schools. 

The  relations  of  life  are  many  and  various;  and  out  of  these  rela- 
tions spring  all  the  duties  of  life.     There  are  duties  which  men  owe 
to  each  other  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  duties  which  they  owe 
to  the  State  that  sustains  them,  and  duties  which  they  owe  to  the 
government  of  the  State  that  protects  them.    These  duties  grow  oat 
of  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  to  the  State,  and  to 
its  government.     Without  proper  instruction,  how  can  they  know, 
much  less  discharge  these  duties?     Without  such  instruction  in  early 
life,  how  can  it  rationally  be  expected  that  they  will  be  properly  qual- 
ified, judiciously  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  of  freemen?    Without  it,  how  «can  they  go  forward  from 
time  to  time,  and  uoderstandin^ly  exercise  that  portion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State,  which  resides  in  themselves?    Without  it,  how 
can  they  properly  judge  in  regard  to  the  most  important  questions 
and  measures  of  government,  and  so  determine  in  all  cases  as  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare?    It  results,  therefore,  that  our  young  men 
of  all  conditions  in  life,  should  be  taught  the  great  principles  of  the 
eonstitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States.     It  is 
<ili  the  first  importance  for  them  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  these 
thina^s,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  resides  in  a  majority  of 
its  citizens.     Such  young  men  as  have  no  correct  understanding  of 
these  great  subjects,  must  be  miserably  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.     For  the  want  of  this,  they  may  be  led  unwittingly  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  and  thereby  forfeit  their  own.    If  unexpectedly 
•ealled  to  fill  important  trusts,  and  discharge  responsible  duties,  they 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  great  inconvenience,  as  well  as  extreme 
mortification,  and  find  themselves  obliged  to  commence  the  study  of 
thoea  things  which  they  ought  to  have  learned  in  childhood  and 
youth.    The  young  men  of  our  country  can  scarcely  fail  of  bemg 
-ealied  to  judge  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  for  the  government  of  the  township  to  which  they 
belong,  for  the  promotion  of  the  larger  interests  oC  the  county  organ- 
isation, for  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  State,  and  the  fall 
development  of  its  abundant  resources,  and  for  the  protection,  9A- 
Tancement  and  permanent  prosperity,  peace,  happiness  and  gloir  of 
lUs  great  and  muted  republic,    out  witnoat  edueation,  what  can  uey 
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.^?    What  senrices  oui  thej  vender?    Tbqr  nmat  atok  down  info 
vfitor  insignificance. 

There  are  also  other  branches  of  knowledge  of  great  importanoe, 
with  which  the  jonth  of  our  country  ought  early  to  be  made  ac- 

Suainted;  and  oranches,  too,  which  have  an  especial  reference  to 
leir  own  future  prospects  and  interests;  but  to  a  knowledge  of  which 
thej  can  never  expect  to  attian  without  correct  instruction-  Most 
oertainly  it  would  be  of  great  utility  to  them  to  have  a  general  ao- 
onaintance  with  tlie  busmess  transactions  of  the  country;  with  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and  relations;  with  its  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  productions;  with  its  internal  improvements,  popu- 
lation and  power,  as  well  as  with  its  geography,  history,  literature  and 
language.  These  things  are  interesting  m  tnemselves,  and  as  useful  as 
they  are  interesting.  They  should  also  have  some  correct  under- 
standing of  the  great  business  of  civil  magistracy,  and  be  made  ac- 
tuainted  with  the  names  of  the  different  officers  of  government  un- 
er  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  respective  States; 
and  also  of  their  appropriate  duties.  Nor  should  the  young  men  of 
pur  country  be\unered  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  business 
and  course  of  legislation;  of  the  organization,  proceedini^s,  and  pe- 
culiar functions  of  courts  of  justice^  and  the  object  and  duties  of 
eourts  of  equity.    Without  some  knowledge  of  the  kind,  they  are  not 

aualified  to  read  either  with  pleasure  or  profit  to  themselves,  even 
le  common  newspaper  publications  of  the  day.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the  history  and  use  of  domestic 
animals;  uie  principles  of  mechanism  and  the  mechanic  arts;  the  va- 
rious agents  and  powers  of  nature,  which  have  been  called  into  the 
jiervice  of  man;  mensuration,  civil  engineering,  architecture  and 
ffardening,  are  each  and  all  of  them  highly  important  and  profitable 
Branches  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  so  wide 
a  range  of  studies  is  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  more  the  mind  acquires,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  On 
the  mole  hill,  in  the  valley,  the  vision  of  man  is  limited;  if  led  from 
ibis,  position  to  some  eminence  on  the  surrounding  hills,  no  difficult 
10  felt;  and  if  transported  to  the  chief  summit  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain upon  earth,  no  injurious  consequences  result;  the  eye  is  found 
to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  large  sphere  of  observation;  and 
the  deptn  of  the  emotion  felt,  and  the  pleasurable  sensations  excitedf 
are  proportionate  to  this  enlargement  of  view.  So  it  is  with  ^he 
inind.  A  desire  of  knowledge  is  one  of  its  original,  innate  elements. 
It  is  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  mind.  It  belongs 
to  the  constitution  of  man,  ana  forms  a  part  of  his  existence.  It  is 
jaarly  developed  in  children;  ih&y  uniformly  love  to  learn;  and  the 
inore  they  stud?,  the  more  they  wish  to  study;  and  the  more  they 
jread,  the  more  do  they  wish  to  read,  provided  the  books  put  within 
tbsir  reach  are  what  they  should  be,  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
aad  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  matter. 

Bvery  new  acquisition  gives  additional  strength  to  the  mind;  and 
ftis  additional  strength  increases  the  power  for  acquiring  further 
kaowladge^    Besides,  nature  is  one,  and  the  arts  and  seienees,  like 
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her  children,  of  one  family  and   kiadred.    An  acquaintance 
one  facilitates  an  aoquaiatance  with  another,  and  the  light  of  one  ii 
the  surest  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  others.     As  all  the  colon 
are  necessary  to  make  up  the  white  and  pure  light  of  day,  so  ftD 
principles  of  knowledge  are   but  parts  of  one  great  and   glorious 
whole.     It  has  often  bfeen  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  any  man  coold, 
like  Sir  William  Jones,  acquire  in  one  short  life  a  facility  in  speakfng* 
and  writing  twenty-eight  living  languages;  yet  when  we  consider 
that  all  languages  have  a  common  root,  whose  members  are  grouped 
in  classes,  we  come  to  admire  not  so  much  a  giant  intellect  as  ft  p«r 
tience  of  investigation  worthy  of  all  renown.    But  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  lead  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State  far  onward  m 
the  paths  of  literature  and  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  ft  muck 
less  amount  of  knowledge  will  be  feund  to  be  sufficient  for  tke  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life. 

The  education  of  Washington  the  great,  was  confined  in  early  lift 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  an.  English  education,  at  a  period  when 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  acquinng  it  were  not  what  they  now  are. 
This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  a  great  man, 
that,  *<give  a  child  a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  English  langaage  to 
enable  him  to  spell,  read  and  write  it,  and  out  of  this  amount  of  in- 
straction,  with  a  desire  of  improvement,  he  would  work  his  way  to 
the  highest  achievements  of  intellectual  power."  Hence,  says  Panld* 
ing,  in  his  life  of  Washington,  "  while  it  serves  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  this  famous  man,  to  learn  that  though  his  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  not  superior,  nay,  not  equal  to  those 
now  within  the  reach  of  all  for  whom  I  write,  yet  did  he,  in  after 
life,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  exercise  of  a  manly  perseye- 
ranee,  supply  all  his  deficiencies;  so  that  when  called  upon  to  taks 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  bear  a  load  as  large  as 
was  ever  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  man,  he  was  found  gloriously 
adequate  to  the  task,  and  bore  her  triumphantly  through  a  struggle 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  agonies  of  aeath,  resulting  in  immor- 
tality. As  with  him,  so  with  my  youthful  readers,  most  of  whose 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  greater  than  those  of  Wash- 
ington, and  who,  though  they  will  not  reach  his  fame,  may  rationaOjr 
aspire  to  an  imitation  of  his  perseverance,  his  integrity,  and  his  pat- 
rio^m.  Opportunities  for  great  actions  occur  but  seldom;  hut  eveiy 
^j^  and  every  hour  presents  occasion  for  the  performanoe  of  our 
duties."  Who  would  not  teach  his  children  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Washington,  and  to  emulate  his  virtues?  Who  would  not  wish  eyeir 
child  of  the  State  to  study  his  character,  and  read  the  history  of  his 
splendid  achievements?  But  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desi- 
red, can  be  attained  only  by  furnishing  every  such  child  with  a  good 
education.  With  such  an  education  the  cnildren  of  our  State  md- 
tersally  can  and  must  be  furnished. — [J.  D.  Pibrcs,  Stq>X  1838. 

As  there  probably  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject^  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  at  some  length  what  is  implied  in  a  good 
education — in  such  an  education  as  the  primary  schools  ought  to  fiw- 
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xiiflli.  It  appean  €vid«Dt  to  tha  ondenigDed,  that  the  pablie  ezpeo 
tetkm  18  not  sufficienii^r  raised  in  regard  to  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  They  are  obviously  fitted  to  do  more,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
higher  eareer  of  usefulness,  than  has  ever  yet  been  asked  of  them. 
Lei  joatice  be  done  our  schools,  and  they  will  soon  exceed  in  their 
aohiOTements  the  highest  expectation  of  mends.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  presented  as  the  result  of  experience  and  much  reflec- 
tion. 

A  good  edneation  necessarily  implies  a  knowledge  of  oursehes. 
Know  thyself,  was  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  an  ancient  teacher; 
and  it  ia  emphatieally  a  precept  of  the  first  importance.  A  know- 
ledge of  what  we  are  is  essential.  The  nature  of  man  is  complexad 
.—two  elements,  matter  and  mind,  are  combined  in  his  present  ex* 
iatence.  The  body  is  the  dwellmg  place  of  the  living  rational  agent 
How  important  to  know  the  laws  by  which  this  complex  beins  is  gov- 
erned, and  how  these  two  principles  mutually  affect  each  other. 

Children  should  be  early  informed  in  regm  to  their  bodily  consti- 
ftndoii.  Thev  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  correct  knowledge  imparted 
to  them  of  what  is  necessary  to  its  highest  beauty,  perfection,  activ- 
ity* vigcMr  and  health.  Much  of  their  usefulness  and  enjoyment  of 
life,  through  coming  years,  depend  on  the  early  attainment  of  this 
esaential  knowledge.  Did  the  &irer  portion  of  our  land  know  more 
of  their  bodily  firame,  of  its  different  vital  organs  and  their  uses,  is 
it  eonceivable  that  so  many  of  them,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
an  imported  prostitute  fashion,  would  willingly  incur  the  guilt  of  self* 
murder?  Did  they  know  themselves,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  any 
of  them  would  continue  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  that  beautiful 
firame  which  God  has  given  them,  when  certain  that  death  must  en- 
ane?  It  is  highly  important  to  us  as  a  people,  to  have  a  more  accu- 
rate and  thorough  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  formation,  and  cu- 
rious {HTodnct  of  divine  wbdom — the  body — the  house  in  which  we 
are  destined  while  here  to  live,  move,  think,  feel  and  act.  This 
knowledge  of  our  frame— of  its  organixation  and  parts — of  its  wants 
and  rslaoons  to  surrounding  objectSy  is  essential  to  preserve  and  pro- 
Imig  life.  The  average  of  human  life,  in  different  countries,  will  be 
firand  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  such  knowledge. 
A  man  who  knows  what  his  phvsioal  constitution  is,  and  requires, 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  either  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard — ^but  temperate 
in  all  things. 

If  a  gOM  education  impliea  a  knowledge  of  our  bodily  firame,  how 
mueh  more  a  knowledge  of  our  rational  nature.  This  nature  is  ob- 
vionalv  three-fold — mtellectnal,  moral  and  religious.  The  chief  intel- 
lectual powers  aie  perception,  memory,  reason,  association  of  ideas, 
imagination  and  fimcy;  tne  moral  powers  are,  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong — ^to  will,  choose  and  refuse;  while  the  af- 
flections,  emotions  and  passions,  form  the  heart,  and  constitute  our 
religious  being.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and  essential 
to  our  wel&re  as  individuals,  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  in- 
tellectaal,  moral  and  religious  nature.  We  ought  as  a  people  to 
know  more  af  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  human  mmd — 
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of  its  workings— of  its  relations;  what  it  can  and  what  U 
aehiere — when  and  under  what  circumstance  it  oaa  be  moat  oasOj 
enlarged  and  improved.  Such  knowledge  is  essential  to  die  iastmc- 
tor,  and  equally  so  to  parents.  ChOdrsn  should  be  eariy  laagfat  to 
turn  their  thoughts  back  upon  themselres,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  varied  operations  of  their  intellectual,  moral  and  gefipois 
being. 

It  is  highly  important  to  know  more  of  the  relation  betifreen  mat- 
ter and  mmd,  and  how  leach  is  afiected  bj  this  relation.  If  the  brain 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  mind  in  all  its  operations,  then  wbatenr 
may  affect  the  brain  must  necessarily  affect  the  mind.  Botii  parats 
and  teachers  should  fully  understand  and  appreciate  this  law  of  ov 
present  existence.  Witnout  this  knowledge,  a  child  in  leeUe  heahh 
may  be  permanently  injured,  if  not  sent  to  an  early  graye.  Being 
unable  to  do  much  else,  the  child  is  kept  close  at  study — Hie  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done.  The  brain  being  unduly  stimulated  aad 
excited,  the  whole  system  becomes  deranged,  and  unless  timely  ar- 
rasted,  dissolution  must  ensue.  It  is  ako  to  be  further  obeerved, 
that  in  children,  muscular  energy  is  often  excessiye — hence  they 
need  much  exercise.  Long  continued  confinement  renders  them  un- 
easy, fretful,  restless,  miserable.  Punishment  in  no  form,  neither 
chiding  nor  flogging,  will  cure  this;  it  b  human  nature.  In  oo  case 
should  they  be  kept,  either  in  or  out  of  school,  more  than  cme  hour  at 
close  study,  without  giving  them  full  liberty  for  that  kind  of  exercise 
which  they  need.  If  allowed  to  run,  skip,  hop,  jump,  romp — as  na- 
ture dictates — they  will  not  be  likely  either  to  pull  down  benches,  ax 
wrench  off  doors  from  their  hinges.  If  kept  longer  than  one  hour, 
the  laws  of  our  being  are  transgressed;  botn  body  and  mind  injured; 
and  the  whole  man,  for  the  time  being,  rendered  unfit  for  further 
improvement.  Disgust,  hatred  of  schools,  books,  teachers,  is  the 
sure  result.  These  things  ought  to  be  more  generally  known.  Pa- 
rents should  know  them;  teachers  also  should  know  Ihem;  a  good 
education  implies  a  knowledge  of  them. 

It  implies,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of  our  country.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  the  country  which  gave  us  birth — sustained  and  proleeted 
us — ^is  highly  disgraceful.  Every  child  should  know  the  geography 
of  his  native  lanf—its  boundaries,  grand  outlines  and  fealnree  the 
relative  position  of  its  different  mountains  and  yaileys,  bays  and  har- 
bors, lakes  and  riyers,  and  navigable  waters.  Destitute  of  this  in- 
formation, no  person  can  read  understandingly  a  common  newapa* 
per.  He  may  read  of  transactions  upon  the  great  lakes  aad  m&n 
of  our  country,  but  he  knows  not  whether  Ihey  occurred  among  the 
Esquimaux,  dindoos,  Hottentots  or  amoi^  his  own  people.  It  is 
eauially  important  to  know  its  poUtieal  diviaions^— the  number  aad 
relative  position  of  the  States — their  eapitols,  chief  towii8»  porta  of 
entry,  and  principal  commercial  cities.  Ignoranee  of  saeh  ilbmp 
pertaining  to  our  country,  should  not  be  suffered,  where  primary 
schools  exist  Nor  should  it  be  allowed  in  regard  to  its  geokgieal 
Iformation.  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  abondaaoe  of 
treasure — resources  without  limits — ^materials  of  untdd  importaaoe 
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and  value;  such  as  coal,  salt,  iron,  gypsum,  copper,  lead,  marbk, 
silrer  and  gold,  with  other  useful  articles;  some  of  which  must  be 
had,  being  essential  to  human  existence  and  comfort.  Some  know* 
ledge  of  geologj  would  save .  oftentimes  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
ana  expense  in  searching  for  these  hidden  treasures,  and  aid  ^atlj 
in  the  procurement  of  them  when  found.  Such  an  education  as 
ought  to  be  given,  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  different  soils, 
their  composition,  fertilitv,  power  and  adaptedness  to  different  pro- 
ductions— whether  fitted  for  grass  or  grain — whether  this  or  that 
crop  will  best  succeed.  This,  to  farmers,  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Nor  should  they  be  ignorant  of  the  various  productions  of  their  coun- 
try. It  ought  to  be  a  shame  to  any  one  not  to  know  where  the  ar- 
ticles he  uses,  which  he  wears,  which  he  puts  upon  his  table,  were 
produced;  whether  in  his  own  or  some  other  State;  whether  in  his  own 
country  or  foreign  lands.  With  this,  every  person  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  his  country;  what  articles  are  im- 
ported, where  procured,  how  and  by  whom  produced,  what  are  ex- 
ported, where  and  to  whom  sent;  whether  tnis  commerce  is  carried 
on  by  our  people,  and  in  their  own  ships,  or  by  men  and  in  ships 
of  other  nations.  This  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture  of  the  country — ^as  manu&c- 
tured  and  agricultural  productions  form  the  chief  articles  of  its  com- 
merce. 

The  institutions  and  laws  of  our  country  should  be  known.  A 
correct  knowled^  of  them  is  certainly  implied  in  a  good  education. 
Hence  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  the  primary  schools.  Every 
citizen  should  be  acquainted  with  the  government  under  which  he 
lives,  in  its  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  departments;  and  have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  federal  and  State  constitutions,  which 
secures  to  every  man  his  rights  and  liberties,  civil,  political  and  reli- 
gious. No  man  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  these  things;  no  man  can 
do  his  duty  while  ignorant  of  them.  The  names  and  duties  of  pub- 
lic officers,  the  tenure  of  their  respective  offices — ^how  appointed; 
whether  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  or  by  some  agent  authorized 
by  law  to  make  the  appointment,  are  matters  of  high  concernment  to 
every  member  of  the  republic.  The  same  is  true  of  public  works; 
they  ought  to  be  known;  children  should  be  informed  in  regard  to 
them.  They  are  matters  of  general  interest.  They  belong  to  the 
people;  being  their  property.  A  good  education  must  also  carry 
along  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the  manifold  improvements  of  the  age. 
These  have  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  throughout  the  civilized 
world;  many  of  them  are  stupendous  both  in  m^nitude  and  power; 
the  results  exceed  all  previous  computation.  Wbo  would  be  igno- 
rant of  these  things?  These  improvements  have  settled  Michigan, 
and  other  of  the  new  States.  Without  them,  these  plains,  openings, 
prairies  and  feresta  would  still  be  what  they  were  before  the  red  man 
gave  place  to  the  white.  Their  moral  effects  have  been  astontshing- 
Ij  great.  Nations  are  now  more  intimate,  with  oceans  rolling  be- 
tween, than  &nulies  of  the  same  State  were  a  few  years  ago.  All 
tikis  is  £6r  good  or  for  eviL    Increased  activity,  energy,  enterprise. 
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much  thinking,  constant  discussion,  investigation  of  first  principles, 
thorough  examination  of  old  systems;  discarding  of  such  as  are  not 
founded  in  truth;  the  exaltation  of  many  to  rights  lon^  denied  them; 
these  are  the  results,  and  the  causes  which  produced  them  an;  press- 
ing down  with  a  weight  and  power  almost  resistless,  upon  the  won 
out,  corrupt,  fraudulent  institutions  of  the  old  world.  They  may 
soon  sink  under  the  pressure,  and  none  be  found  to  help  them,  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Again,  it  is  asked,  who  woold 
be  ignorant  of  these  things? 

The  history  of  our  country  is  another  branch  of  knowledge  implkd 
in  a  good  education.  Who  would  not  have  his  children  told  the  sto- 
ry of  the  pilgrims?  Their  wrongs,  sufferings,  fortitude,  self-deniil, 
love  of  liberty,  wisdom  and  perseverance,  laid  the  foundation  for  thi 
rich  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Who  would  not  hare 
his  children  told  the  story  of  Washington  and  his  brave  associates? 
Their  heroic  deeds  and  achievements  in  the  war  of  the  revoktioa, 

gave  liberty  and  independence  to  our  country.  Who  would  not  hare 
is  children  told  the  story  of  those  civic  fathers  that  framed  its  pres- 
ent constitution  and  government?  Their  deliberations  and  counsels 
firmly  established  and  secured  to  us  what  was  begun  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  consummated  by  Washington  and  his  associates  in  arms,  it 
must  be  a  burning  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  one's  ovb 
country — of  such  a  history  as  ours — so  full  ofnovelty  combined  with 
instruction — so  rich  in  incident,  usefulness  and  entertainment — teach- 
ing by  actual  experiments,  never  before  made,  le.ssons  of  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  the  geography,  commerce,  insti- 
tutions, improvements  and  history  of  our  own  country,  every  chiU 
should  have  some  general  information  imparted  to  him  in  regard  to 
foreign  lands.  Most  certainly,  since  we  as  a  people  have  much  to 
do  with  other  nations,  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  their  positioD 
and  circumstances.  We  cannot  safely,  if  we  would,  be  ignorant  of 
their  history,  productions,  commerce,  institutions  and  lawr.  We  have 
so  many  interests,  in  common  with  them,  that  this  knowledge  is  re- 
quisite for  the  protection  of  those  interests. 

Something;  should  also  be  known  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  snd 
animal  kingdoms.  It  is  obviously  important  to  large  portions  of  the 
community  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of  metals — to  know  Qieix 
strength,  uses  and  relative  value.  To  farmers  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  vegetation — the  germination  of  seeds  and  growth  of 
plants,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  They  are  specially  interested  to 
Know  what  is  favorable  to  vegetable  life — what  is  the  necessary  nat- 
ural food  of  different  species  of  plants — and  the  effect  of  cultivatioa 
upon  them.  They  are  equally  concerned  to  have  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  economy.  They  ought  to  know  the  history  of 
the  different  species — their  peculiar  properties,  uses,  relative  valoei 
and  how  improved.  No  husbandman  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  thest 
things. 

The  principles  of  architecture  and  mechanism  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  power  and  uses  of  different  natural  agents,  as  well  as  the 
mechanic  arts,  are  e^ntial  elements  in  the  knowledge  of  a  people 
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who  have  millions  invested  in  their  mana&ctoYing  establishmentSy 
and  who  are  constantly  adding  to  those  millions.  All  should  know 
something  of  these  things;  and  for  mechanics  to  be  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  is  unpardonable. 

la  a  republic  like  ours,  every  man  needs  to  be  acquaiuted  with 
numbers.  A  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  and  rules  of  cotnputa- 
tion  is  essential.  The  ordinary  trades,  transactions,  and  business  of 
life  require  it 

To  this  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping.  With  a 
eommercial  credit  going  people,  accounts  must  be  kept;  and  every 
person  should  know  how  to  keep  them. 

As  language  is  the  instrument  of  thought,  and  medium  of  com- 
munication, a  good  education  must  carry  along  with  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  construction,  use  and  power  of  lanraa^.  No  one 
should  DO  Ignorant  of  his  native  tongue.  Eveir  individual  should 
know  how  to  speak  it  properly — to  spell,  read  and  write  it  correctly. 

Above  all,  a  knowledge  of  our  relations,  domestic  and  public,  and 
eonsequent  obligations  and  duties  to  each  other,  to  our  country  and 
to  God,  is  exceedingly  important  and  desirable.  Of  things  of  this 
nature,  no  human  being  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance; 
and  no  one  need  be  ignorant  of  them.  Our  schools  snould  cover  die 
whole  ground  and  furnish  the  rec^uired  information. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  an  objection.  It  may  be  said, 
if  a  good  education  implies  what  nas  been  claimed  for  it,  then  it  is 
useless  for  the  children  of  tradesmen,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
laborers  to  think  of  obtamingit.    This  objection  has  sometunes  been  ^ 

urged  with  confidence  against  the  introduction  of  any  branches  into 
the  primary  schools,  beyond  the  simplest  rudiments.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  such  children  must  be  employed  a  large  share  of  their  time  in 
manual  labor,  and  consequently  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic,  is  all  thev  can  be  expected  to  learn.  Though 
this  objection  may  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless founded  altogether  in  mistake.  The  nature  of  man  is  such, 
no  limit  is  to  be  prescribed  to  his  attainments — ^he  is  capable  c^  end- 
leas  progresnon.  The  more  he  learns,  the  easier  it  is  for  nim  to  learn. 
The  more  he  knows,  the  more  readily  does  he  advance  firom  one 
field  of  science  to  another.  What  is  still  more  important  to  his  ad- 
vancement, the  light  of  one  is  reflected  upon  all  the  others;  and  his 
advance  from  one  to  another  is  made  with  a  constant  accumulation 
of  light. 

With  proper  instruction,  children  may  obtain  a  correct,  though  in 
some  cases,  limited  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned,  before 
they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  In  any  event,  many  will  do  more 
than  this.  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  they  be  kept  in  school  the 
year  round  till  they  are  twenty?  By  no  means.  From  four  to  six 
months  in  the  year,  under  good  teachers,  is  all  sufficient.  During 
the  balance  of  their  time,  if  properly  directed,  whether  in  the  kitch- 
en, dining  room  or  parlor,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  field,  workshop, 
mill  or  counting  room,  they  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  knowl- 
edge.   And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is 
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an  essential  part  of  a  good  education.  Experience  teaches  ns  diat 
It  is  not  necessary  for  young  persons  to  spend  all  their  time  at  books 
to  become  learned.  The  history  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  in 
our  country — of  those  who  have  attained  the  prondest  eminence  in 
literature,  science  and  arts,  makes  it  certain  that  high  attainments 
and  usefulness  are  not  confined  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  in 
early  life  but  go  to  school  Few  of  this  class  have  ever  oeen  dis- 
tinguished for  anything  hut  idleness,  extravagance  and  dissipation. 
•  •  »  •  • 

It  is  while  at  home,  in  the  in&ncy  of  days,  that  children  leam  the 
names  of  a  multitude  of  objects.  Here  they  learn  the  names  of  the 
different  rooms  and  apartments  which  they  occupy,  with  their  uses, 
the  names  and  places  of  different  utenUls,  implements,  and  carriages, 
employed  in  ana  about  the  fraternal  residence,  whether  upon  the  fium, 
or  m  the  work-shop — the  names  and  uses  of  domestic  animals;  these 
with  a  little  care,  they  must  learn  in  a  short  time.  They  learn  also 
the  names  of  the  numerous  objects  with  which  their  home  is  sor* 
rounded,  with  their  peculiar  properties  and  uses.  They  early  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  names  of  different  trees,  herbs,  msses, 
grain  and  roots,  with  the  name  of  every  kind  of  fhiit  and  berries, 
with  that  of  every  shrub,  bush  and  flower  within  their  reach,  and 
the  names  of  the  different  earths,  rocks  and  pebbles.  Besides,  tbej 
learn  to  apply  to  different  actions  the  appropriate  words.  To  one 
the  word  run,  to  another  skip,  to  another  nop,  to  another  strike,  to 
^  another  leap,  to  another  drive,  to  another  ride,  to  another  fly.  They 
^  learn  also  to  apply  the  proper  appellations  to  distinguish  the  quality 
of  objects,  as  good,  bad — hard,  sofl — sweet,  sour. 

Here  we  have  the  first  elements  of  language,  and  the  first  and 
most  essential  principles  of  knowledge,  acquired  before  the  child  is 
of  sufficient  age  to  be  sent  to  school  He  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  things,  and  their  names.  He  has  not  learned  mere  words,  the 
sifips  of  ideas.  The  process  is  simply  this:  an  object  is  presented, 
it  18  viewed,  perhaps,  as  children  are  wont  to  do,  examined  closelj, 
the  name  of  it  is  repeated,  he  associates  with  the  object  the  name  of 
it;  whenever  afterwards  the  object  is  presented,  he  calls  it  by  this 
name.  The  child  has  thus  learned  the  sign  of  an  idea,  but  before 
learning  it,  he  had  acqmred  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  signified  by  that 
siffB.  This  is  the  order  of  nature.  '*It  is  plain  therefore  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sign,  and  thing  signified,  is  acquired  as  near  together  as 
m^  be." 

iSut  as  parents  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the  requisite  time,  if 
they  always  had  suitable  qualifications,  to  give  their  children  all  the 
Instruction  which  they  need,  public  schools  are  established.  At  these 
schools,  clear  and  definite  instruction  is  expected  to  be  given.  Here 
they  should  be  taught  to  spell  the  words  tney  have  already  learned, 
ana  while  learning  to  spell  them,  be  taught  how  to  put  them  togeth^ 
so  as  to  form  correct  sentences.  This  may  be  done  b^  reqainsg 
them  to  describe  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquamted.  I^t 
the  first  lesson  be  a  aescription  of  the  house  in  which  they  fi^^* 
the  next,  a  description,  of  tne  objects  around  them;  the  next,  a 
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dMcriplioa  of  the  oli|ecte  betweea  their  own  dwelling  and  the 
sobool  hcNiae.  The  adrantage  of  this  course,  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  for  some  time,  would  be  the  early  formation  of  a  habit  of 
close  obaervation  and  aocuraoy  of  description.  Beading^  writing 
and  numbers,  would*  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  in  from  day  to  day. 
Easy  lessons  in  geography  and  history  would  soon  follow;  and  from 
tone  to  time,  the  elements  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  introduced.  It  is  hence  obyious,  that  the  amount  of  valuable  in- 
atraetion  to  be  ffiven  in  the  primary  schools  msj  be  amazingly  aug« 
mented.  Let  this  method  be  pursued,  and  it  will  soon  i^pear  that 
muoh  may  be  done  beyond  mere  reading,  writing  and  first  rules  of 
compatatioa  These  are  not  the  ends  to  oe  aim^  at  in  our  schools; 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  means  of  attaining  that  end,  and  that  end 
is  a  good  education.  As  already  intimated,  the  proposed  method  of 
inatmction  would  lead  in  early  life  to  habits  of  close  obseryation,  and 
cleameas  and  accuracy  in  relating  facts  and  circumstances.  The 
reaaon  why  children  often  seem  caused  in  tellmg  a  story,  is  for  the 
want  of  closely  observing  what  they  see  and  hear.  If  early  called 
to  describe  objects,  with  which  the^  are  familiar,  this  habit  will  soon 
be  formed,  and  with  it  habits  of  thmkio^and  reflection. 

Children,  moreover,  are  fond  of  makmg  experiments.  This  is  an 
important  principle  in  human  nature,  and  is  early  developed.  Such 
ezpenments  as  th^  are  ever  disposed  to  make,  and  such  also  as 
teachers  might  make  for  them  by  way  of  illustration,  are  essentiid 
means  in  prosotin^  a  good  education.  Some,  however,  appear  in* 
clined  to  repress  this  spirit  in  children;  but  nothing  can  be  more  in* 
juidUcious.  This  disposition  may  need  direction,  out  should  never 
be  repressed;  it  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged.  Certain  things  can 
be  learned  only  by  experiment  This,  therefore,  is  the  only  source 
of  knowledge  so  »r  as  things  of  this  nature  are  concerned.  This  is 
true  of  gravity,  weight,  resistance  of  bodies,  the  eflecta  of  physical 
force,  action  of  fire  and  water,  and  the  results  when  diffisrent  sub* 
stances  are  brought  into  contact.  A  knowledge  of  these  and  other 
lawSp  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  can  be  acquired  m  no 
other  way  than  by  actual  experiments.  The  philoso{>her  is  allowed 
to  make  his  experiments,  so  should  the  child;  for  he  is  emphatically 
the  greater  philosopher — ^he  is  the  most  ardent  lover  of  learning. 
More  experiments  should  be  introduced  into  our  schools.  Much  might 
be  done  m  this  way  with  little  or  no  additional  expense.  Many  focta 
in  geography,  in  natural  history,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  philosophy, 
in  astronomy,  and  in  other  branches,  may  be  readily  illustrated  and 
by  the  simplest  apparatus.  With  such  an  apparatus,  every  primaiy 
school  may  and  snould  be  furnished.  The  happiest  effects  would  re- 
sult from  its  use.  This  is  no  mere  conjecture,  but  sober  reality. — 
fj.  D.  Pdbrck,  Sup%  1840. 

In  excluding  sectarianism  from  all  schools  supported  by  the  pub- 
]io  purse,  the  cardinal  virtues  must  not  be  banished.  Without  virtue* 
no  system  of  instruction  can  perfect  its  work.  If  the  teacher  is  fit 
to  be  placed  over  a  school,  he  will,  b^  precept  and  his  own  exempla- 
ry conduct,  teach  all  that  the  most  rigid  morality  can  ask*    More 
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than  this  would  be  trenching  on  fofWdden  grouid;  lets,  wooU  be 

ooncluaire  evidence  of  unfitness  for  his  place.    Let  justice,  for  in- 

stance,  be  taught  upon  every  occasion  that  presents  itself  in  the 

school.    Mske  3ie  child  understand  that  stealing,  Mee  dealing,  Ijtiig, 

fraud,  oppression,  bribery,  and  all  other  forms  o?  injustice,  ars  wtoii& 

and  if  indul^d  in,  surely  productive  of  unhappiness.    Let  him  tiu 

against  avance,  and  while  recommending  the  pursuits  of  induidT 

and  honest  gain,  keep  constantly  in  mind  tne  maxim  that  **  monsf  ii 

ihe  root  of  all  evil."    Let  him  condemn  slander,  hypocrisy  ia  aoeiil 

and  religious  intercourse,  anger,  blasphemy,  evil  communicstiou, 

and  other  pernicious  practices,  and  by  conversation,  interwoven  with 

instruction,  depict  their  conse<|uences.     Let  him  inculcate  brotfaeriy 

bve,  duties  to  parents  and  society,  and  the  peace  giving  pleasures  of 

benevolence,  kindness,  amiable  manners  and  forgiveness  of  ii^ories. 

Let  him  talk  about  temperance  and  the  terrible  evils  of  intemper- 

ance.    A  teacher  who  feels  right  on  these  subjects,  and  whose  dailv 

example  is  made  to  prove  it,  will  make  himself  familiar  with  am 

maxiins  as  these:  ''  Do  as  you  would  be  done  b^;"  <'  Abhor  evil  and 

oling  to  that  which  is  good;"  ''Evil  commumcations  corrupt  good 

manners;"  ^^  Honor  thy  £ather  and  mother;"  ^  Love  your  enemies;" 

**  Forgive  injuries;"  and  a  multitude  of  similar  maxims  that  eao  be 

ffleaned  from  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  writings.    Above  all, 

let  distinct  ideas  of  the  greatness  and  all  pervading  goodness  of  God 

be  given,  and  but  little  of  moral  instruction  will  be  left  untaught— 

fP.  Sawtkk,  Jr.,  SupU,  1848. 

Popular  education  should  be  practical.     Book-keeping,  though 
generally  neglected  in  our  primary  schools,  should  constitute  a  branch 
of  their  studiea    Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  wouM  im* 
prove  the  penmanship  of  the  pupil — show  him  a  practical  applicatioii 
■ot  the  utility  and  precision  of  arithmetic;  and  impart  to  him  seme 
notions,  at  least,  of  the  affairs  of  business.    The  idea  that  this  sci- 
ence is  only,  or  chiefly,  useful  to  merchants,  is  erroneous.  Thousands 
of  other  persons  have  occasion  to  employ  it.     Transactions-of  a  busi- 
ness character  are  diversified  and  increasing.    Under  our  republican 
institutions,  very  many  become  the  incumbents  of  public  offices.  The 
correct  mana^ment  of  these  private  and  public  affairs,  requires  a 
systematic  and  accurate  use  of  figures;  and  shows  the  strong  and 
growing  claims  of  this  science  to  the  attention  of  educators  and 
scholars.    Account  books,  and  papers  suitably  kept,  would  ensble 
an  individual,  engaged  in  the  most  ample  and  multifarious  businns, 
to  know,  every  hour,  were  he  so  inclined,  the  exact  state  of  his  mat- 
ters.    This  would  teach  him  what  branches  in  trade  to  curtaQ,  or 
4ibandon — what  to  continue  or  extend.     In  short,  every  necessaiT 
variation  to  the  success  of  his  operations.    An  acquaintance  witn 
the  science  in  question,  might  often  prevent  embarrassments,  strife 
and  litigation — aye,  bankruptcy  and  carnage  of  character.    A  man 
possessed  of  a  thorough   and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  o( 
book-keeping,  bv  double-entry,  and  of  industrious  and  moral  habits, 
will  find  It  highly  available  to  him  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  worid. 
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It  has  been  luDMited,  that  so  many  of  our  people,  in  all  the  yoca- 
tions  of  life,  are  deficient  in  the  useful  and  elegant  art  of  composition. 
nil  &ct  does  not  evince  their  destitution  of  native  talents,  or  their 
ignortnoe  of  general  knowledge.  It  does  evince,  however,  the  im- 
perfection of  the  system  of  instruction,  under  which  they  were  edu- 
cated. Composition,  with  which  every  person  should  be  somewhat 
acquainted,  though  cultivated  in  our  higher  seminaries,  has  been  al- 
most entirely  neglected  in  our  primary  schools.  This  has  probably 
resulted  from  various  causes.  Many,  may  have  conceived  this  acqui- 
sition not  generally  necessary,  or  even  attainable.  Some  teachers 
may  have  bnen  incompetent  to  instruct  in  this  branch,  even  had  they 
been  desired  to  do  so,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  scholars. 
But  surely  aa  accomplishment  which  every  one  ought,  in  some  de- 
ffree»  to  possess,  should  not  be  disregarded  in  those  schools  in  which 
tkree-fourths  of  the  community  are  to  receive  all  that  education  which 
they  will  ever  acquire,  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  instructors. 
Ghrammar  may  have  been  studied.  At  least,  many  of  its  elementary 
roles  may  have  been  committed  to  memory.  The  pupil  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  parsing;  and  in  the  view  of  sciolists  in  the  sci- 
ence, acquitted  himself  on  nis  public  examination,  regarding  it  with 
high  reputation.  But  should  he  stop  here,  very  little  beyond  in- 
ereasing  the  capacity  of  his  memory,  and  cultivating  to  some  extent 
a  habit  of  attention,  will  have  been  achieved.  Let  such  an  individu- 
al, untaught  and  unpractised  in  composition,  attempt  to  read  a  few 
sentences,  without  capitals  or  punctuation,  and  he  will  scarcely  read 
it  intelligibly  to  others,  and  of  course,  understandingly  to  himsel£ 
Whereas,  one  habituated  to  composition,  will  experience  no  embar- 
rassment in  such  a  trial.  Composition  teaches  the  best  thoice  of 
words,  and  the  most  just  collocation  of  them  to  express  an  idea.  It 
teaches  perspicuity,  force  and  ornament.  Redundancy  and  ellipsis, 
will  alike  be  avoided.  Accurate  composition  leads  to  accurate  think- 
ing. This  evolves,  invigorates  and  disciplines  the  original  faculties 
oi  the  mind.  A  strong  and  clear  perception  of  a  subject,  enables  one 
to  write  with  propriety  and  efficiency.  Composition  shows  the  prac- 
tical application  of  grammar.  It  fixes  its  rules  and  principles  in 
the  mmd.  It  is  not  only  highly  beneficial,  but  a  source  of  rational 
enjoyment  to  those  who  practice  it.  It  prepares  one  to  record  much 
inieresting  matter  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  others.  Nearly 
all  our  youth  are  capable  of  becoming  respectable  writers.  Some 
amonff  them  may  be  destined  to  eminent  usefulness  and  distinction, 
as  auuors — they  mav  write  themselves  up  to  immortality.  These 
latent  powers  of  intellect  will  forever  remain  doimant — be  lost  in 
obscunty — without  suitable  cultivation.  AH  valuable  science  may  be 
employed  as  a  defence  against  injuries.  A  strong  fortress  is  not  apt 
to  be  attacked.  So  a  man,  notorious  for  the  vigor  and  adroitness  of 
his  pen,  is  on  this  account,  the  less  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  poison- 
ed arrows  of  detraction. 

Composition  should  be  early  taught  At  this  period  of  life,  men- 
ial impressions  are  easily  made,  more  tenaciously  held,. and  readily 
recalled^  than  those  received  in  adult  years.     Scholars  are  sometimes 
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permitted  to  write  on  themes  too  vast  and  sublime  for  their  capadties. 
This  is  unwise;  not  succeeding,  they  thus  become  discouraged;  ther 
may  resort  to  plaigarism,  attempt  to  shine  in  borrowed  lustre.  This 
is  worse  than  useless — it  is  rather  inglorious.  A  man  of  reading  and 
discernment  can  readily  perceive,  on  a  view  of  the  compositions,  and 
on  hearing  the  oral  replies  of  the  pupils  to  questions,  whether  they  are 
mere  copyists,  repeating  only  from  memory  the  perfect  language  of 
the  text  books — the  real  import  of  which  they  nave  not  maturely 
considered,  and  do  not  understand — or  whether  they  are  displaying 
the  attributes  and  attainments  of  their  own  minds.  We  like  to  hear 
recitations  and  answers  to  questions  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  no 
matter  how  simple,  that  are  manifestly  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts, 
research  and  digested  knowledge  of  his  subject  This  course  reneets 
credit  and  honor  upon  the  scholar  and  teacher.  The  subjects  of  com* 
position  should  be  adapted  to  the  age,  capicity  and  genius  of  the 
learner.  Here,  as  in  almost  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  eommtm 
sense,  and  sound  discretion.  The  practice  of  composition  not  only 
improves  one's  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  logic,  but 
also  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  subjects.  A  writer  must  of  necesnty 
read,  observe  and  think,  to  multiply  his  topics  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion and  discussion.  The  habit  of  attention  and  study  thus  formed, 
is  of  itself  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Select  schools  derive  a  part 
of  their  celebrity  from  their  teaching  composition,  holding  public  ex* 
aminations,  and  receiving  the  personal  attentions  of  boards  of  visitora. 
We  see  no  good  reason  why  these  things  may  not  be  extended  to  oar 
primary  schools. 

Elocution,  which  stands  in  intimate  union  with  composition,  has 
been  justly  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  nations  ble^t  with  leamii^ 
and  refinement     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  has  been 
generally  overlooked,  in  the  tuition  imparted  in  our  primary  schoola 
The  causes  referred  to,  that  were  supposed  to  have  prevented  the 
cultivation  of  composition  in  them,  may  have  operated  in  prodaeing 
the  fact  just  stated.    In  our  country,  where  every  citizen  may  be 
called  upon  in  the  career  of  his  life,  to  address  the  primary  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  or  perhaps  parliamentary  bodies,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  art  of  speaking  should  compose  a  part  of  our  popular 
education.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connexion,  that  many 
whose  professions  will  lead  them  to  speak  much  in  })ublio»  will  re- 
ceive an  their  original  education  in  these  elementary  institutes.    As 
so  many  of  the  sciences  are  affiliated,  oratory  cannot  be  studied  and 
practised  without  materially  benefitting  the  mind  in  the  cognate 
oranches  of  learning;  besides,  the  organs  of  speech,  the  voioe  and 
gestures  are  all  improved  by  a  proper  course  of  training  in  elocaCian. 
Debility  of  the  vocal  organs,  &ebleness  of  voice,  and  even  aphony 
have  been  removed,  and  health  and  energy — aye,  great  power  of  ae- 
complishment,  restored  to  these  organs,  by  the  scientific,  skillful  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  elocutionists.     In  our  legislatures,  few  only 
of  the  members  participate  in  the  debates;  indeed,  in  our  comts, 
many  learned  counsellors  and  astute  pleaders,  deliver  no  oral  argu- 
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ments.  A  young  man  may  have  successfully  gone  through  all  the 
branches  of  learning,  as  they  are  sometimes  taught,  from  the  com- 
mon school  to  ^aduation  at  the  college;  he  may  also  have  read  law — 
been  admitted  m  the  higher  courts,  and,  after  all,  be  unable  to  utter 
five  sentences  extempore,  to  a  court,  a  jury,  or  any  other  audience, 
without  fearful  diffidence,  confusion  and  trembling.  This  inaptitude, 
for  public  speaking,  in  these  cases,  is  rarely  the  result  of  necessity; 
but  merely  of  omission  in  an  education  which,  in  other  regards,  may 
have  embraced  various  and  lofty  attainments.  Should  the  young 
man  in  question  add  to  all  the  studies  we  have  described,  the  lucu- 
brations of  twenty  years,  utterly  neglecting  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, it  would  not  remove 'the  difficulty  mentioned.  The  only  way  to 
escape  this  miserable  situation,  is,  with  suitable  preparation,  to  prac- 
tice habitually,  extemporaneous  speaking.  This  course  should  be 
commenced  in  boyhood  and  youth,  in  the  common  schopls.  It  may 
be  extended  afterwards,  as  opportunities  and  occasion  offer.  The 
longer  a  ^oung  man  delays  the  course  recommended,  the  more  Her- 
culean will  appear  the  task  it  involves.  Many  of  our  extemporaneous 
sjieakers  have  had  no  instruction  in  practical  eloquence.  No  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  friend  has  hinted  to  them  their  defects,  and  sug- 
gested improvements.  Hence  early  faults,  chiefly  the  consequence 
of  embarrassment,  have  sometimes  ripened  into  inveterate  habits,  ad- 
henns  to  the  speaker  with  the  tenacity  of  a  natural  deformity. 
S^eeenes  on  subjects,  profoundly  studied,  delivered  from  a  brie^  or 
without  one,  as  may  be  conceived  most  advisable,  and  debates  upon 
these  subjects  by  the  scholars,  under  the  eye  and  instruction  of  the 
teacher,  would  prevent  these  evils,  and  prove  extremely  beneficial 
The  time  and  more  particular  character  of  these  exercises,  with  the 
>ge  and  other  circumstances  of  those  who  may  participate  in  them, 
ve  left  to  the  teacher  and  his  appropriate  counsellors. 

Music  is  ranked  among  the  liberal  sciences.  Vocal  music  should 
be  mtroduoed  into  our  common  schools.  Some  may  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  would  be  practicable  or  advantageous.  A  capacity  to 
leam  it  is  almost  universft  There  is  no  doubt,  the  same  diversity 
m  the  abilities  of  individuals  to  acquire  a  knowledge  gf  music,  that 
there  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  other  branch  of  learning.  All 
save  not  equal  talents  and  aptitude  to  improve  in  an^  department  of 
education.  The  universality  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  to  acquire  a 
bowledge  of  the  science,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  practice  of  music, 
tt  attested  by  the  reports  of  numerous  schools  in  Oermany  and  other 
places  touching  this  point.  All  the  teachers  with  whom  Prof  Stow 
conversed,  in  Germany,  regarding  this  thing,  replied,  that  "they  had 
'i^v'er  seen  a  child  who  was  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
.  who  eoold  not  be  taught  to  sing  well  and  draw  neatly,  and,  that,  too^ 
^I^JMNit  taking  any  tinie  which  would  at  all  interfere  with,  indeed, 
)J^h  would  not  actnallv  promote,  his  progress  in  other  stadies/' 
*»t  introduction  proposed  is  no  wild  innovation.  In  reference  to  it, 
^6  are  far  behind  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  age. 
,  Vocal  music  has  been  taught  in  tne  schools  ^f  Germany,  ever 
vnce  the  time  of  Luther.    Said  this  great  reformer,  ^Music  is  a  &ir 
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gift  from  Qod,  and  near  allied  to  diTiiiiijr;  next  to  Theolpgj*  it  is  to 
mnBic  that  I  give  the  highest  place,  and  the  sreatest  honor/'  **Who80 
haUi  skill  in  this  art,  the  same  is  of  a  good  kind,  fitted  for  all  dungs." 
Fnriher,  he  added,  "  we  most  hy  all  means  maintain  musae  in 
schools.  A  schoolmaster  ought  to  have  skill  in  music,  otherwise  I 
would  not  regard  him."  Music  is  now  being  taught,  in  primsir 
schools,  in  many  portions  of  our  own  country;  and  with  the  hi|^ 
commendation  of  those  whose  experience,  observation  and  readiw, 
have  prepared  them  to  judge  understandingly  on  this  subject.  Cm. 
Toung,  whose  opinions  on  every  thing  connected  with  popular  edu< 
cation  deserve  the  most  profound  consideration,  in  one  of  his  elo- 
quent reports  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  says:  *'The  introduc- 
tion of  music,  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  our  common 
schools,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  have  re- 
suited  from  the  increased  attention  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the 
science  of  education." 

Music  should  be  taught  to  the  young.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
life,  the  vocal  organs  are  flexible,  readily  developed,  and  aisciplined. 
Thus,  their  power  to  perform,  and  to  sustain  exercise,  is  increased. 
Singing  improves  the  voice,  augments  its  force,  and  extends  its  com- 
pa;ss.  It  renders  the  voice  capable  of  those  inflections  and  modulations 
which  are  among  the  graces  of  that  eloquence  which  commands  the 
attention,  and  charms  the  soul  of  an  audience.  Music  excites  senti- 
ments of  love,  courage,  or  devotion,  according  to  the  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses, a^d  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  those  who  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It  inspires  the  imagination,  refines  the 
taste,  and  rouses  the  intellect  to  vi^rous  action.  In  many  of  those 
compositions  which  are  set  to  music,  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  finest  displays  of  literature  and  genius,  of  exalted  sentiment  and 
noetic  fancy.  It  is  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  die  severer  studies. 
It  conduces  to  cheerfulness  and  animation.  The  humanizing  and 
Idndly  influence  which  it  exerts  on  both  teacher  and  scholars,  in- 
spires mutual  respect  and  afiection,  thus  rendering  easy  and  succesa- 
fttl  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  s^ool. 

A  person  must  have  a  bad  heart,  who  is  not  benijrnly  affected  by 
tasteral  music.  A  bard,  distinguished  for  his  analysis  of  the  human 
heart  and  character,  and  for  his  exhibitions  of  the  richness  and  power 
of  the  English  language,  has  said: 

'*Tbe  man  that  bath  no  muaie  in  taimaeif. 

Nor  la  not  inored  with  concord  of  awect  aounds, 

la  flt  for  treoaon,  atratai^ma  and  apoila; 

The  motions  of  hia  apirit  are  dull  aa  night. 

And  bis  afRieiiona  dark  ai  Erebuai 

Let  no  auch  man  be  truaied.'* 

When  Professor  Stowe  was^in  Berlin,  he  visited  an  establishment 
for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offender&  Dr.  Eop(  who  had  tiie 
care  of  it,  took  him  to  a  room,  in  which  were  some  twenty  boys  ma- 
king clothes  for  the  establishment^  and  sinffbg  at  their  work.  On 
retiring,  the  doctor  remarked:  <*  I  always  keep  these  little  rogues 
singing  at  their  work;  for  while  the  children  sing,  the  devil  cannot 
come  among  them  at  all;  he  can  only  sit  out  doors  there,  and  growl; 
but  if  they  stop  singing,  in  the  devil  comes." 
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Dr.  Potter  writes:  **  The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  which  has  come 
down  from  Lother,  that  where  music  is  not,  the  devil  enters.  As 
David  took  his  harp,  when  he  would  cause  the  evil  spirit  to  depart 
from  Saul,  so  the  Germans  employ  it  to  expel  obduracy  from  the 
hearts  of  the  depraved."  Music,  daily  practised  in  a  family,  would 
impart  pleasure  and  usefulness  to  the  domestic  circle.  It  might  at- 
tacn  to  a  lovely  home  and  its  enjoyments,  a  promising  and  endeared 
son,  who,  without  the  attractions  of  music  and  its  attendant  delights, 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  dishonored  and  lost  in  the  paths  of  foll^, 
sia  and  death.  That  music  constitutes  a  part  of  the  public  worship 
of  God,  a  part  of  it  too,  in  which  all  may  engage,  should  operate 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  composing  a  branch  of  elementary  instrue- 
tion. 

A  variety  of  studies,  and  the  modern  modes  of  teaching  in  schools, 
prevent  monotony  and  listlessness.  Practical  elocution  and  music, 
are  well  adapted  to  relieve,  and  obviate  these  things. 

Various  reasons  manifest  .the  propriety  of  introducing  agriculture, 
as  connected  with  science,  into  our  common  schools,  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education.  Horticulture  and  agriculture,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  identical,  were  the  earliest  and  chief  earthly  employment 
of  mankind.  They  were  to  subdue  the  earth,  to  dress  and  to  keep  the 
garden,  and  to  till  the  ground.  It  is  moreover  written,  that  the  profit 
cf  the  earth  is  for  all. 

When  our  race  were  perfect,  a  garden  fraught  with  beauty,  fira- 
mnce  and  food,  in  rich  variety,  was  prepared  by  their  benificent 
Creator,  for  their  abode.  This  was  the  theatre  of  their  delightful 
toil — their  pure  and  sublime  enjoyment.  In  the  imaginative  minds 
of  poets,  rural  scenes  and  exercises  are  essential  to  the  highest, 
purest  earthly  bliss.  Although  God  has  said  to  man,  ''In  the  sweat 
of  ihy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  and  has  thus  declared  that  his 
maintenance  shall  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  yet  he  is  not  by  conse- 
quence, doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  degradation.  This  de- 
pk>rable  state  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  any  condemnation  or  law 
Qoder  which  man  is  placed  by  his  Heavenly  Father. 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  agriculture,  we  see  it  invested  with 
immense  importance.  From  it  we  derive  most  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts  ana  delicacies  of  life.  They  can  be  obtained  from  no  other 
source.  Without  it,  our  condition  in  many  regards,  would  be  assim- 
ilated to  that  of  barbarians.  It  is  radical  to  the  existence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  arts — of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce;  and  of  almost 
everything  that  constitutes  the  highest  character  of  nations.  We 
have  a  vast  national  domain.  It  possesses  great  fertility  and  variety 
of  soil,  with  genial  climes.  It  is  capable,  under  a  culture  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  nature  as  applicable  to  this  subject,  of  producing  the  most 
rich  and  abundant  harvests.  Without  a  proper  respect  to  mese  laws, 
however,  a  succession  of  crops  will  soon  exhaust  nearly  all  the  native 
fertility  of  the  earth.  Most  of  our  learned  professions  are  crowded. 
Uany  of  our  young  men  seem  to  have  fancied  that  wealth,  ease  and 
honorable  distinction,  are  almost  exclusively  allied  to  the  professions 
of  medicine,  law  or  politics;  and  hence,  have  embraced  one  of  these 
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•8  the  paramount  object  of  pursuit.  Too  iqad/,  perhaps,  bare  abo 
embarked  in  merchandize,  for  the  benefit  of  themselvea  and  the  covn- 
try.  There  are  likewise,  it  is  presumed,  more  mechanics  of  some 
kinds  than  can  prosper  in  their  calling.  Add  to  these,  numbers  of 
other  indiyiduafs  woo  have  no  profession — are  out  of  employment; 
know  not  what  to  do — are  discontented — but  who  are  capable  of  be- 
ing useful,  happj  and  respectable,  if  suitably  engaged  in  busoKO. 
Multitudes  amon^  these  may  have  all  along  imagined  that  the  bui- 
ness  of  farming  is  necessarily  associated  with  ignorance,  msticity  sad 
seryile  labor.  They  do  not  appear  to  recollect  that  the  class  of  &r- 
mers  have  furinshed  hosts  of  champions  of  the  rights  of  man — many 
authors  of  useful  discoveries  and  inventions — aye,  men  who  have  ex- 
tended in  various  directions  the  boundaries  of  science.  The  prac- 
tice of  farming  is  a  most  noble  and  useful  art.  It  is  hi^hlj  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind.  Like  all  other 
arts,  it  is  founded  upon  science — the  science  of  agriculture.  Let  the 
laws  of  this  science  be  discovered,  studied  and  understood- — ^let  an 
enlightened  application  of  them  be  made  in  the  prosecution  of  agri- 
culture,  and  its  theory  and  practice  will  be  highly  interesting — ^it  will 
be  elevated  and  popular.  A  vocation  thus  rendered  pleasing,  lucra- 
tive and  honorable,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  our  fellow  citizens.  Among  these  will  be  many  from  the 
various  ranks  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  idea  that  man- 
ual labor  is  incompatible  with  intellectual  and  moral  improvement^  and 
refinement  of  manners,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  It  is  nullified  by  the 
physiology  and  history  of  man.  Labor  is  favorable  to  observation* 
study  and  reflection.  The  most  laborious  person  may  frequently  find 
minutes,  houj^  and  days  of  leisure,  in  which  he  may  indulge  a  fond* 
nees  for  reading,  study  and  mental  cultivation.  Whatever  shall  dif- 
fuse abroad  a  literary  and  scientific  taste,  is  a  desideratum.  Solid 
learning  promotes  individual  and  social  prosperity  and  happiness.  It 
is  material  to  the  improvement  and  perpetuity  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. 

Agricultural  education  in  our  common  schools,  from  well  adapted 
text  books  and  otherwise,  and  by  competent  teachers,  and  introdu- 
cing into  our  school,  and  other  public  libraries,  books  of  a  popular 
character,  on  M^culture  connected  with  science,  will,  amon^  ether 
advantages,  cultivate  and  diffuse  that  taste  and  learning  which  are 
so  desirable.  Afiriculture  is  an  ample  subject.  It  has  many  auxil- 
iary branches.  The  appropriate  text  books  will  no  doubt  be  obtain- 
ed or  prepared.  Adaptation  in  these,  as  in  many  other  things,  is 
all  important  Prom  tne  agricultural  education  acquired  in  our  pri- 
mary schools — extended  by  reading  books  on  the  subject,  drawn 
from  our  public  libraries,  and  from  other  sources,  very  many  of  oar 
youth  wiU  elect  farming  as  a  livelihood.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
would  be  a  wise  election — for  surely  it  is  a  calling  for  which  Heav- 
en has  many  smUes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  text,  and  other  books 
suitabe  for  our  township  libraries,  should  be  plam — divested  so  fin* 
as  practicable,  of  all  technicalities — firee  from  that  obscurity  usually 
consequent  upon  prolix  and  involved  sentenees.    They  should,  at  the 
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tniey  be  written  in  a  manner  anfflicienUy  pleaung^  animated 
and  ornate,  to  be  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  great  mass  of  read- 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  a  great  agricultural  peo- 
ple«  as  are  those  of  the  United  States,  should  hare  sofong  postponed 
(iMt  attention  to  this  subject  which  its  intrinsic  and  relative  impor- 
tnaoe  demands.  But  the  prospect  grows  more  animating.  Farmers, 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  are  now,  in  great  numbers,  directing  thdr 
earnest  attention  to  this  important  interest.  They  have  poured  much 
light  upon  this  department  of  useful  knowledge,  and  won  for  it  the 
pnblic  £sTOF.  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether  it  would  not  be 
irise  and  prudent,  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  an- 
nually, in  every  school  district,  upon  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sci- 
enoes.  The  sslutary  influence  these  lectures  would  produce  on  the 
imblic  mind,  in  reference  to  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  those 
cardinal  interests  ei  our  country,  would  evidently  increase  the  wealth, 
irapectability  and  power  of  the  State. 

ui  the  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  and  many  others  that 
aoight  be  suggeatedf  tne  undersigned  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  in- 
troducticm  into  our  common  schools,  of  agricultural  education,  and 
ia(o  our  township  libraries,  books,  of  a  popular  character,  on  agrioul* 
tore  connected  with  science. — [0.  C.  Comstook,  Stq>*t,  1845. 


SCHOOL  UBAARIEfl. 


It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  immense  value  and  im- 
portance of  common  school  libraries.  The  question  of  their  utility 
has  been  settled  by  the  decision  of  experience  in  other  States,  where 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  purpose  have  been  granted.  To  ac- 
eompUsh  tne  createst  degree  of  good,  in  our  State,  district  libraries 
must  be  establisbed;  not  only  that  the  useful  information  contained 
in  well  selected  books,  may  be  generally  conveyed,  but  that  teachers 
may  have  the  benefit  of  acquiring  the  most  extended  and  important 
iheoretical  information.  Means  for  educating  young  men  to  become 
teachers  in  our  primary  schools,  have  been  devised;  but  by  the  ac- 
ouirement  of  all  that  these  means  afford,  they  have  only  reached  the 
uireshold  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  are  not  fitted  to  work  out 
the  highest  degree  of  good  widiout  me  study  of  books,  and  the  con- 
sequent information  and  instruction  they  afford.  Too  much  value 
indeed  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  establishment  of  school  libra- 
ries; and  it  is  believed  when  once  rightly  established,  they  will  be  iihe 
means  of  effectin^^  an  equal  amount  of  good,  with  the  scnools  them- 
selves.— [J.  D.  risBCE,  Stq>X  1889. 

VBXT  BOOBS. 

Suitable  books  and  teachers  constitute  another  hnportant  means  of 
promoting  a  good  education.  Such  bodes  are  bigUy  valuable,  but 
competent  teachers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  schools.  A  thor- 
oughly trained  and  skillful  teacher,  with  tiie  mostordinaiy  books^  will 
do  yastly  more  for  his  school  than  an  incompetent  teacher  can,  widi 
the  best  books  ever  written.    A  good  spelling  book  is  important;  so 
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is  a  good  reading  book.     Both  should  be  adapted  te  the  capantMi  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  designed.    The  object  of  a  spelliog  book  is 
not  the  definition  of  words;  oat  as  the  designation  imoorta,  it  is  oi^ 
tended  chiefly  to  teach  correct  orthography;  and  it  shoiild  be  upt* 
cially  adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  reading  book  is  for  improTemeDlii 
the  art  of  reading,  ana  heace  should  contain  some  variety  of  eonjio* 
sition.    Every  piece  should  contsun  something  entertaining  and  iia^d, 
and  be  written  in  plain,  simple  and  elegant  language— in  such  ltt» 
gnage  as  children  use — in  language  easy  to  be  understood. 

mtt  it  is  to  be  rememberedL  that  because  a  book  cornea  with  Mr 
merous  commendations,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  adapted  to  the 
school  room.  Those  ooncerned  in  the  book  trade  find  no  diffienl^ 
in  procuring  them  for  any  work,  which  they  may  wish  to  puUiu 
ana  have  introduced.  It  is  a  money  making  business  to  exelnde  a 
book  already  in  general  use,  and  introduce  into  its  place  a  new 
But  to  the  public,  it  is  a  money  expending  operation;  and  is 
done  without  any  adequate  compensation.  A  real  improTement, 
of  essential  value,  should  be  introduced,  cost  what  it  may.  But  to 
exclude'^an  old  work,  for  a  new  book  of  little  or  no  additional  wortih, 
is  ministering  to  individual  profit  at  the  public  expense.  To  laj 
the  spelling  book  now  in  general  use,  for  a  new  one,  would  ooat 
State  in  the  outset  an  expenditore  of  from  five  to  ten  thooaand  dol- 
lars. It  highly  concerns  the  public  to  determine  whether  enough  ii 
to  be  gained  to  pay  the  price  of  the  exchange.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  the  people  to  expend 
that  amount  in  giving  additional  qualifications  to  teachers. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  writers  of  school  books;  but  few  indeed 
are  the  persons  qualified  to  write  for  children;  and  it  is  because  on- 
ly here  and  there  one  can  throw  himself  back  to  the  days  of  child- 
hood,  and  call  to  mind  how  children  think,  feel  and  reason.  Henoe 
the  general  want  of  adaptedness  in  school  books  to  the  capacities  of 
children.  In  the  midst  of  that  multitude  is  to  be  found  a  Webster, 
a  Gallaudet,  a  Pierpont,  a  Peter  Parley,  and  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Sigoumey.  Perhaps  to  this  list  should  be  added  a  few  others.  Hie 
works  of  these  authors  will  live,  because  to  high  literary  attainmenti 
and  talents,  they  have  superadded  that  particular  adaptedness,  with- 
out which  a  school  book  is  of  little  value. 

The  spelling  book  in  general  use  is  constructed  on  a  principle  of 
the  utmost  importance,  so  far  as  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throogk* 
out  the  coxintiy  is  concerned.  In  the  work  which  is  now  son^t  to 
be  substituted  in  place  of  it,  and  all  others  indeed,  this  prin^ple  is 
entirely  abandoned.  '*  But  the  change  of  the  usual  mode  of  instras- 
tion  will  be  followed  by  a  consequenee  not  generally  foreseen.  Most 
of  ih6  present  generation  hare  been  instructed  in  elementary  books* 
in  which  the  words  are  clasdfied  according  to  the  sounds  of  the  lei- 
tors,  the  number  of  syllables,  the  accented  syllables,  and  the  tormi- 
nations.  The  effect  has  been  that  children  learn  with  great  fiMsili^, 
as  uniformity  and  sameness  assist  the  memory;  and  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  words  with  the  same  accent,  our  common  people  have 
acquired  a  habit  of  correct  pronunciation  which  is  so  remarkable  as 
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to  be  a  subject  of  observatioii  with  foreigners — and  by  the  general 
use  of  one  book,  this  pronimciatiott  is  almost  uniform  fhrn  ^me  ex- 
tremity of  onr  nation  to  the  other.  This  excellent  cla8SlfiG*tioB» 
which  it  is  believed  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Webater,  and  which  baa 
btoen  hutrodiiced  into  all  elementary  Wooks-^  now  to  be  abandoned/* 
The  book,  which  is  sought  most  earnestly  to  be  introduoed — ^hasM 
clsBflifioation;  all  sorts  of  words  are  JumUed  together,  with  no  key 
Co  the  pronunciation,  eitiier  of  towels  or  eonaonants.  For  such  a 
defect,  there  is  no  equivalent;  the  child  loses  what  he  cannot  after- 
wards gain;  and  if  he  learns  a  few  definitions,  he  learns  what  maap 
be  more  correctly  learned  at  a  later  period."  Let  this  prinoble  it 
elassification  be  retained,  and  the  same  desirable  uniformity  oi  pro- 
ttniiciation  will  continue  to  prerail  throughout  the  leogth  and  braadlb 
of  our  widely  extended  country.  But  let  it  be  abaMoned  and  the 
iaundation  is  at  once  laid  for  as  many  brogues  and  dialeets  as  exiat 
<m  tiie  island  at  Great  Britain,  where  the  inhabitaBts  of  one  eouBty 
often  find  it  exceedingly  dMIoult  to  understand  those  of  its  neavest 
oreighbor.  Besides  many  of  the  defimtiotts  of  the  booke  pvopo#ed 
to  be  mtrodttced,  are  as  inaccurate  as  ean  well  be  imagined,  and  aoaaa 
of  tbem  supremely  ridiculous.  Words  entirely  difierent  in  tbeir  oit- 
ffitt  and  signification,  are  put  down  as  *'definers  of  each  other;"  there- 
OT  introducing  perfect  confttsion  into  the  langrnage.— ^fJ.  D.  Pishob, 
Sfq^X  1940. 

UmFOnif  ITT  OF  BOOKS.  « 

The  presentment  against  schools  by  the  inspectors,  for  Doo-uai- 
formity  of  books,  is  unanimous.  All  execrate  the  evil  and  demand 
a  remedy.  The  district  returns  also  show  that  not  less  than  thirtr- 
three  different  reading  books  are  used  in  the  schools,  while  nearly 
every  known  author  or  compiler  of  a  spelling  book,  grammar,  arith- 
metic and  geography  is  represented,  not  merely  in  the  State,  but  in 
every  school.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  has  not  **  fresh 
tears"  to  shed  over  the  misfortunes  of  teachers?  It  is  not  enough 
to  reduce  his  monthly  wages  one- fifth,  but  two-fifths  of  the  time 
bought  must  be  consumed  in  unavailing  efforts  to  economize  both 
time  and  money,  by  classification!  If  qualified  for  his  place,  and 
ambitious  to  exhibit  a  school  that  shall  be  creditable  to  him,  how 
must  he  proceed?  Twenty  scholars  of  equal  proficiency  in  a  partic- 
ular branch  may  be  picked  out  and  called  the  first,  second  or  third 
cldss;  what  then?  Half  a  dozen  different  text  hooka  in  that  doaa^ 
all  treating  perhaps  upon  a  similar  subject,  have  conducted  Hie  fcev* 
era)  members  through  processes,  and  to  results  widely,  and  itmiy 
be,  irreconcilably  variant.  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

Districts  change  their  teachers  annually.  Owin^  to  a  variety  of 
otfonmstances,  and  this '  very  wmnt  of  uniformity  is  one  of  mm, 
teachers  are  driven  from  place  to  place  like  so  many  birds  of  paesag^; 
with  this  difierence,  however,  that  while  the  bhrd  returns  to  its  wont- 
ed latitude,  the  schoolmaster  takes  good  care  never  to  be  caught  in 
the  saoEie  district  a  second  time.  And  every  succession  of  teaefaera 
brings  with  it  a  succession  of  new  books.     The  necessary  books  of 
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iMt  year  are  upoo  tbe  shelf  or  iQ  the  garret,  the  useless  lumber  of 
the  presenk  The  teacher,  from  the  paucity  of  his  wages,  cannot 
afford  to  acconmodale  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  his  district, 
nor  as  a  general  thingt  are  the  parents  disposed  to  acconunodate  the 
teacher.  So  the  wheel  turns  round,  bearing  with  it  expense,  defec- 
tije  classification,  waste  of  time  and  means,  mutual  heart-burnings, 
district  quarrels,  eviction  of  the  teacher,  di^ust  of  officers,  dissolu- 
tien  of  uke  district,  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  bfltst  system 
in  the  world.  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  It  is  precisely  whst 
results  in  many  cases,  from  a  neglect  to  secure  unifonnity  of  boob. 
What  is  the  remedy?  In  some  States  tbe  district  officers  control 
tbe  matter;  in  others,  the  township  committees;  tbe  law  enforsing 
their  recommenditions.  It  is  evident  that  ^rithout  an  interposition  w 
law  in  some  form,  the  evil  can  never  cease.  One  difficulty  attending 
district  regulations  is  the  want  of  inducement  in  book-sellers  to  fur- 
nish tbe  limited  supply  on  the  most  economical  terms.  A  provision 
requiring  the  inspectors  to  recommend  the  best  books,  and  forbidding 
the  use  of  any  others,  will  measurably  remedy  the  evil.  Boi^-sell- 
ers  will  then  find  it  an  object  to  keep  asupi>ly  on  hand,  and  com- 
petition will  regulate  the  price.  Or  better  still,  if  the  law  should 
exact  uniformity  throughout  the  State,  and  authorize  two,  three  or 
more  competent  persons  to  designate  the  books,  providing  for  changes 
at  prpper  intervals  to  meet  the  spirit  of  improvement  ever  at  work, 
the  axe  would  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  evu.  Nor  would  very  fre- 
quent changes  be  necessary.  It  is  not  every  new  edition  of  an  old 
work,  nor  every  book  heralding  what  are  called  the  '*  latest  improve- 
ments/' that  commends  itself  to  adoption.  Many  readine  booas,  for 
instance,  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  are  none  the  less  useful  now.  Nor 
would  such  a  law  necessarily  require  the  State  to  turn  wholesale 
book-dealer,  and  monopolize  a  trade  for  purposes  of  economy  that 
properly  belongs  to  i  ndi viduals.  From  all  such  speculations  the  State 
should  keep  aloof.  Individual  competition,  limited  only  by  the  kind 
of  books,  would  ensure  an  abundant  supply  and  the  desirable  econ- 
omy. At  all  events,  tbe  evil  universally  complamed  of  cannot  be 
tolerated  much  longer.  One  or  the  other  remedies  suggested,  or  a 
third  yet  to  be  devbed,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  system. 
— [F.  Sawtee,  Jr.,  SupH,  1843. 

The  books  used  in  our  schools  should  be  approved  by  men  of  tal- 
Mits,  learning  and  moral  worth,  whose  habits  of  teaching  or  public 
ntuation  have  led  them  to  examine  such  works  with  cntical  atten- 
tion. There  should  be  but  few  books  on  the  same  subjects  in  our 
schools,  and  they  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  To  ac- 
quire solid  learning,  it  is  not  essential  to  read  a  multiplicity  of  books, 
rat  to  study  profoundly  and  to  understand  thoroughly  a  few  standard 
authors  in  the  various  departments  of  erudition. 
.  Although  the  approvals  referred  to  are  not  imperative,  have  not 
the  sanction  of  law,  yet  the  districts  and  town£^  exercising  a  sound 
discretion,  will  usually  be  swayed  by  these  recommendatioDs. 

To  suitable  books  should  be  added  black  boards,  maps  and  globes. 
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whli  sucb  philosopbical  apparatus,  as  advancing  knowledge  has  dis- 
oorered,  and  the  pecuniaiy  means  of  the  district  may  justify. — [0. 
C.  OoMSTOCK,  Sf(p'/,  1844. 

BZAMXlUTIOir  OiF  TXAOBSKS. 

It  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  diyide  the  town  into  dis- 
tricts, to  apportion  the  public  money,  make  out  and  transmit  to  the 
county  clerk  all  the  statistical  information  furnished  by  the  several 
districts,  and,  most  important  of  all,  examine  candidates  for  teaching 
**m  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability."  They  hare, 
then,  high  and  responsible  duties  resting  upon  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  they  are  the  guardians  of  our  common  schools  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  selected  with  great  discrimination.  Themselves  the 
judges  of  what  constitutes  qualification  for  teaching,  their  own  moral 
character  should  be  stainless,  their  own  learning  adequate  to  the 
task  imposed,  their  own  ability  undoubted.  Otherwise,  they  cannot 
duly  estimate  such  sterling  qualities  in  those  they  examine.  They 
must  possess,  too,  great  firmness  of  purpose — a  moral  courage  that 
will  shrink  from  the  performance  of  no  duty,  whether  in  the  exact 
hne  of  their  own  predilections  or  not,  which  is  demanded  by  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  town.  If  a  candidate  for  teaching  come 
before  them,  they  have  no  right  to  recognize  him  in  any  other  capa- 
city for  the  time  than  as  a  candidate,  and  the  only  questions  they  are 
bound  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  are  such  as  regard  his 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability.  If  his  habits  are  bad,  he 
should  be  rejected  at  ^once;  for  the  pure  heart  of  youth  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  evil  communication  or  vicious  exam- 
ple. Any  known  vice  should'  be  deemed  a  disqualification.  If  the 
candidate  be  intemperate,  sooner  keep  children  in  ignorance  for  a 
while  than  subject  them  to  so  pestilential  an  influence.  An  attendant 
upon  grog  shops,  or  even  a  dram  drinker  at  home,  may  do  to  train 
brutes,  but  never,  never  can  he  educate  the  human  soul.  Here, 
then,  is  a  broad  field  for  the  discerning  and  severely  scrutinizing 
mind  of  the  inspector.  Immorality,  in  any  or  all  of  its  protean  shapes, 
however  specious  may  be  its  semblance  of  virtue,  merits  no  quarter. 
It  should  be  cut  ofip  at  once  from  all  hopes  of  success.  With  the 
reUffuxM  views  of  the  candidate,  the  inspec^tor  has  no  legal  or  other 
right  to  meddle.  He  may  place  high  his  standard  of  morals;  prac- 
tical virtue  should  be  one  test  of  fitness;  but  the  teacher's  creed,  or 
the  embodiment  of  his  faith  upon  paper  or  within  the  deep  recesses 
of  his  soni,  is  something  with  which  only  Divine  wisdom  can  deal. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  he  is  aProtestant  or  a  Catholic,  a 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  a  Perfectionist,  Latter  Day  Saint,  Moraion 
or  Transcendentaiist;  but  whether  he  has  such  an  unblemished  moral 
character  as  will  enable  him  to  impart  h^thful  principles  to  his 
scholars  and  be  to  them  a  living  example  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
good. 

As  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  learning  requbed  by  law,  much  is 
left  to  the  examiner's  sound  discretion.  Generally,  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  over  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  placed  must  govern. 
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College  learning,   certainly,  is  not  contemplated;  for  that  Ik  hardly 
wanted  in  common  schools.     If  sought  by  any,  the  University  is  ex- 
pected to  give  it     Nor  are  the  higher  branches  of  Hcademic  learning 
essentia),  particularly  in  the  present  condition  of  our  schools.    An 
elementary  school,  where  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  ooly 
are  taught,  such  as  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  the  outlines  bii«Iy 
of  geography,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  requires  a  female  of  pracU- 
eal  common  sense,  with  amiable  and   winning  manner:^,  a  patiea: 
spirit,  and  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  netion.    k 
female   thus   qualified,   carrying   with  her  into  the  school  room  th« 
gentle  influences  of  her  sex,  will  do  more  to   inculcate  right  monk 
and  prepare  the  youthful  intellect  for  the  severer  discipline  of  its  af- 
ter years,  than  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  male  teacher,   in 
most  of  our  common  schools,  the  ages  of  our  scholars  require  female 
teachers;  and  the  reports  show  that  the  summer  and  some  of  the 
winter  schools  are  kept  by  them.     But  the  inspectors  cannot  scniti- 
nize  4eir  qualifications  too  nicely.     An  unqualified  female  is  less  to 
be  tokirated  than  an  unqualified  male  teacher,  because  her  inflaenoc, 
if  wrongly  directed,  is  by  far  the  most  dangbrous. 

But  we  have  schools  m  which  children  of  larger  growth  seek  to 
perfect  the  education  which  in  boyhood  was  only  begun  And  an 
the  State  increases  in  population,  and  the  necessities  of  a  pioneer  ex* 
istence  give  way  to  the  intellectual  wants  which  slated  periods  of 
leisure  are  sure  to  create,  we  shall  find  such  schools  mpidly  spring- 
ing  up.  Then  comes  the  test  of  an  inspectors  fitness  for  duty.  Thee 
comes  the  time  when  the  common  school  b<*gins  to  assume  that  higL 
and  noble  and  respected  station  which  is  due  to  it.  Then  comes  tEe 
necessity  of  employing  teachers  who  can  supply  the  mental  and 
moral  aliment  demanded  of  them,  and  thus  impel  the  school  onward 
to  the  attainment  of  its  purposes  among  the  people. 

The  ability  required,  undoubtedly  means  the  fx>wer  to  teach.  Tbt 
inspectors  must  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  candidati^  has  a  good 
moral  character  and  sufficient  learning,  but  that  he  is  versed  ui  the 
art  of  teaching.  This  is  all  important,  and  it  is  dwelt  upon  /or  ^ 
moment  because  some  districts,  in  their  reports,  have  suggested  soet 
an  amendment  of  the  law  as  would  enumerate  more  specifically  like 
qualifications  of  teachers.  But  it  is  believed  that,  if  the  terra  iMUji 
be  defined  as  above,  no  amendment  can  be  necessary.  The  aonals 
of  school  keeping  every  where,  show  that  the  purest  minds  and  pro* 
foundest  scholars  do  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  underst^  the 
art  of  teaching.  If  Horace  had  given  the  world  as  rich  a  praettcal 
treatise  on  this  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  as  he  has  on  the  art  in  which 
he  himself  excelled,  many  a  rejected  pedagogue  of  modem  times 
would  have  blessed  him. 

In  some  foreign  countries — Holland,  Prussia  and  others — the  ari 
of  teaching  is  taught  like  any  other  art;  and  such  has  been  the  coo* 
viction  of  its  necessity  in  Massachusetts,  that  no  less  than  three  Nor- 
mal schools,  or  schools  for  educating  teachers,  have  been  estaUtsb- 
ed.  The  two  great  objects  of  those  school,  say  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  their  annual  report  of  18^9,  are,  first,  to  impart  to  the  pupils 
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a  more  correct  and  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  various  brancheb  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and  second,  to  teach  the  princi- 
ples of  commanicating  instnictioD,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  at 
a  model  school  connected  with  the  mab  institution. 

If,  then,  the  ahUUy  to  Uoeh  constitutes  a  qualification,  the  l^al  daiy 
of  an  inspector  is  not  exhausted  by  one  examination,  especially  if 
tliat  examination  be  made  before  the  teacher  has  opened  his  school. 
On  such  an  examination,  the  power  to  teach,  or  faculty  of  oommn- 
meatmg  instruction,  cannot  be  tested.  It  is  only  by  following  the 
candidate  into  the  school;  and  there  watching  the  ^adual  or  sudden 
derelopments  of  his  disposition,  his  modes  of  teachinff,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  disciplmes  his  scholars  and  otherinse  flovems  his 
school  that  the  demand  of  the  law  can  be  met.  We  allknow  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  these  matters.  A  candidate  may  pass  a 
0Ood  examination,  and  theor^icaUy  be  pronounced  qualified;  yet  in 
uie  school  room  exhibit  anything  but  tne  traits  of  a  school  master. 
His  plan  of  operations  may  be  as  eccentric  as  that  which,  to  insure 
punctuality,  compelled  every  tardy  urchin  to  walk  a  mile  with  a 
fool's  cap  drawn  over  hii^  head,  and  one  of  the  punctual  scholars  to 
firilow  at  some  distance  to  see  that  the  delinquent  did  not  steal  an  oc- 
casional impunity  by  tearing  off  the  cap  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket; 
which,  to  discipline  the  intelleet,  awarded  a  prize  to  that  boy  or  girl, 
who  at  the  ena  of  the  quarter  and  on  examination  day,  dhould  re- 
cite with  the  greatest  rapidity,  giving  each  word  precisely  as  printed, 
all  the  rules  in  Adams'  arithmetic,  all  those  in  Murray's  grammar, 
and  the  Assembly's  catechism  from  beninninff  to  end;  and  which,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  the  minor  faults  of  eacn  hour,  forced  the  luck- 
less sinner  to  stand  upon  one  foot,  with  the  huge  quarto  bible  at 
anil's  length  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other,  wfaSe 
a  second  faw-breaker  was  stationed  hard  by,  brandishing  a  rattn, 
chat  neither  burthen  might  be  dropped  or  the  balance  lost  It  is  not 
po^vely  asserted  that  such  a  teacher  can  be  found  in  Michigan,  but 
simply  this,  that  fredidy  that  way  of  "teaching  the  young  idea  how 
(o  shoot,"  migbi  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  fiiutless  examinatioB  out  of 
the  school.  No  inspector,  then,  should  deem  his  legal  duty  ended 
with  one  examination.  Having  placed  the  candidate  in  school,  he 
dieuld  keep  his  eye  upon  him;  and  if  praeticoUy  that  candidate  be- 
Ilea  the  certificate  he  has  received,  the  law  says  such  certificate  may 
be  annulled. — [F.  Sawtxr,  Jr.,  Sup%  1842. 

BLACKBOARD  INBTRUCTtON. 

The  communications  received  evince  an  almost  universal  neglect 
in  our  district  school  teachers  to  use  the  blackboard,  as  a  means  of 
instruction;  and  even  in  the  few  instances  where  it  has  been  tried, 
but  am  occasional  teacher  appeared  to  comprehend  its  object  or  un- 
derstand its  use.  Now,  it  is  safe  to  say  tnat  no  mechamcal  inven- 
tion ever  effected  greater  improvements  in  machinery,  no  discovery 
of  new  agents  more  signal  revolutions  in  all  the  departments  of  sci- 
ence, than  the  blackboard  has  effected  in  schools;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  BO  apparatus  at  all  comparable  with  it  for  simplicity  and  cheap- 
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jxess,  has  to  such  a  degree  facilitated  the  means,  and  augmented  the 
pleasures  of  primary  instruction. — [F.  Sawfer,  Jr.,  Sup't,  1 843. 

THE  HXGBSaiTY  OF  UOOD  TBAGHSRS. 

Eligible  teachers  are  all  important.  This  fact  is  now  more  deeply 
and  generally  impressed  on  the  public  mind  than  formerly.  A  neir 
science,  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  has  been  ascertained  sod 
taught.  It  is  pedagogics,  or  the  science  of  teaching.  This  is  s  dis- 
tinct and  most  valuable  science.  On  it  the  sueeessful  investigadon 
of  all  other  sciences  depends.  Its  application  is  the  art  of  teaching. 
It  was  once  imagined  that  almost  every  man  of  a  competent  educa- 
tion could  teyh  a  school.  But  to  (his  proposition  there  are  many 
exceptions  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  is  therefore  a  lawyer  or  physician.  With  all  hit 
attainments,  he  can  be  neither  till  he  shall  have  faithfully  studied  one 
of  these  learned  professions.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is 
plain  that  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature  and  science  does 
not,  of  necessity,  prepare  one  for  the  arduous,  but  delightful  busi- 
ness of  educating  the  undying  mind.  Such  a  preparation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  FmoHtj 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  many  of  the  governments  of  the  old  wortd, 
and  some  of  our  sister  States  have  instituted  normal  schools,  in  which 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  elucidated  and  enforced.  Model 
schools  are  formed  and  taught  in  these  institutions.  Here  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  see  many  beneficial  demonstrations  in  rder- 
ence  to  classification,  methods  of  teaching  and  government;  and  in 
short,  whatever  is  valuable  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge, 
regarding  this  paramount  interest.  A  teacher  should  be  a  man  of 
learning  and  virtue.  At  all  events,  he  should  perfectly  understand 
what  he  professes  to  teach.  Among  other  attainments,  he  should 
know  somethuig  of  physical  education.  Sound  health,  a  develop- 
ment  of  all  the  physical  faculties,  and  an  improvement  of  all  the 
senses,  are  things  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  system  of  pop- 
ular education.  He  should  be  able  and  disposed  to  take  a  soK  of 
paternal  care  of  the  health,  morals  and  manners  of  his  priceless 
charge. 

To  govern  his  school  properly,  it  is  essential  that  he  govern  him- 
self, subjecting  all  his  passions,  desires  and  affections  to  the  control 
of  reason  and  conscience.  Industry,  kindness  and  patience  shoald 
bo  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  Hia  moral  qualitiea,  beaiing 
and  deportment,  should  be  approvable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
should  have  a  fondness  for  books,  learning  and  study,  evincing  a  cor- 
rect taste,  and  that  he  deems  his  education  unfinished  so  long  as  his 
capacity  to  advance  it  remains.  He  will  thus  keep  pace  with  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  of  the  age,  extend  the  sphere  of  his  nse- 
fhlness,  partake  of  the  most  sublime  enjoyment,  and  exhibit  a  lauda- 
ble example  to  those  upon  whose  reputation  he  will  make  a  lastiDf 
impression.  A  teacher  should  be  ardently  devoted  to  his  useful  sod 
honorable  vocation.  He  should  love  children  and  youth.  Their  pro* 
gressive  acquirements,  in  all  those  branches  of  education  which  en* 
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noble  and  adorn  bumanity,  should  afford  bis  benerolent  heart  the 
highest  delight.  Teaohtng  should  be  a  profession,  ranking  with  &e 
professions  of  law  and  medicine.  One  should  embrace  it  as  a  buii* 
ness  for  years,  or  for  life.  It  is  a  calling  of  the  most  solemn  respon- 
aibility.  On  the  manner  of  its  execution  hang  the  most  eventAil  coo* 
sequenoes.  The  influence  of  early  tuition  may  decide  the  eharac* 
ter  of  an  individual  for  time  and  eternity.  It  may  be  intimately  con* 
neoted  with  his  happiness  or  misery  during  all  the  periods  of  hia 
interminable  existence. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  person  uniting  in  his  character  the  attributes, 
exercises  and  relatioDs  of  an  eligible  teacher,  is  entitled  to  the  higheat 
consideration.  He  should  be  courteously  greeted  in  the  best  cirelea 
of  society.  His  employment  should  be  permanent  and  lueratire. 
This  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Teachers  would 
be  encouraged ,  respected  and  happy.  Scholars  would  learn  as  muob 
in  two,  as  they  now  do  in  many  schools,  in  six  years.  Besides,  they 
would  be  rightly  taught — taught  to  think — ^taught  the  power  of  ap* 
plication.  All  the  original  faculties  of  the  mind  would  be  developed 
in  due  proportion.  A  proper  balance  would  be  maintained.  While 
the  mind  is  acquiring  in  the  wisest  method,  useful  knowledge,  it  is 
disciplined  to  intense,  enduring,  triumphant  thought,  upon  any  subject 
submitted  to  its  examination. 

One  word  before  leaving  this  topic  regarding  female  teachers.  The 
qualifications  requisite  to  successful  teaching  and  government  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  male  sex.  All  acquainted  with  the  mind 
-and  manners  of  accomplished  females,  and  with  the  character  <^ 
ebildren  and  youth,  would  class  such  females  among  the  most  eligi- 
ble teachers.  That  such  is  the  fact,  appears  from  the  coneurr««t 
testimony  of  numerous  individttals,  in  several  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments had  led  them  to  make  on  the  behalf  of  legislative  bodies,  crit> 
ical  examinations  into  the  learning  and  government  of  many  femde 
schools.  To  these  schools,  composed  of  both  sexes,  were  accorded 
the  palm  of  excellence.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  parents  and 
teachers — ^all  those  whose  official  duties  relate  to  schools,  with  all 
the  friends  of  learning,  may  often  meet  on  the  subject  of  eiducatiott. 
Let  it  be  the  theme  of  lectures,  essays  and  debates.  Let  inqufaries, 
observations  and  facts  respecting  its  interests,  everywhere  meet  the 
public  eye  on  the  pages  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Truth  m» 
rites  discussion.  It  profits  by  exammation.  The  more  the  subject 
o€  education,  we  repeat  the  idea,  is  sgitated*  the  more  its  prosperity 
will  be  found  strongly  allied  to  the  most  valuable  blessinss  of  our  be. 
loved  country,  and  of  all  mankind. — [0.  C.  Comstook,  Sup'i,  1844- 

SMALL  DISTaiOTB. 

A  small  district  is  unprofitable,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  should 
be  avoided.  It  will  rarely  possess  numbers,  wealth  and  efficiency 
enough  to  establish  and  sustoin  a  good  and  prosperous  school.  In  a 
large  and  snccessful  school  there  is  something  inspiring  to  scholars  and 
teachers;  indeed,  to  all  concerned.  But  a  small  school  and  its  usual 
concomitants,  exerts  a  contrary  influence.    A  small  district  coot* 
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_  loir  en^ojB  a  teacher  who  can  be  obtained  for  low  wages;  i(  liat 
nal  alwaa  a  dkie  regard  to  his  qualifieatMns  for  hie  momeatoos  eiB« 
floymeni.  It  wiU  ordmarily  keep  a  school  in  operatioii  bat  a  few 
■nrntha  in  a  fear.  Soch  a  district  and  its  teacher  are  prone  to 
change  their  relations  to  each  other;  and  they  often  mtify  thii  pn>- 
penuty;  hence,  the  latter  is  engaged  and  dismissed  m  frequent  aebg- 
cession.  The  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  these  cbsssa 
are  numerous  and  apparent.  A  tescher  who  instructs  a  school  mit 
a  abort  time  only,  cannot  fed  that  lively  interest  in  its  welfare  that 
he  would,  should  he  have  it  under  his  tuition  during  many  terms. 
Besides^  if  the  teacher  deserves  it,  the  scholars  will,  after  a  vkik, 
a  respect  ter  his  character,  which  will  progressively  incresae 
the  revolution' of  months  and  years.  This  respect  is  material 
to  their  improvementy  and  the  teacher's  hitppioess.  When  a  teseher 
Imowsi  firom  the  general  character  of  his  district,  that  his  labors  m 
it  will  probably  be  short,  he  does  not  feel  at  home;  he  rather  regtrdh 
himself  as  a  passenger,  liable  every  hour  to  be  called  by  the  hen  to 
prosecute  his  ioumey.  He  has  not  all  those  motives  before  his  mind. 
to  exhibit  sncL  a  character,  in  all  respects  as  a  teacher,  as  should 
secure  to  him  permanency,  support  and  respectability  in  his  calliog. 
When  a  teacher  is  employed  for  the  first  time  in  a  district,  he  ofies 
changes  a  part  of  the  school  books,  the  mode  of  teaching  and  the 
disci^ine.  This  is  a  source  of  embarrsssment  to  the  school,  and  ex- 
panse to  its  patirooa  There  is  usually  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween the  time  when  one  teacher  leaves  and  another  comes. 
This  interrupts  the  habit  of  reading  and  study,  and  impairs  that 
fimdaess  lor  attending  school  which  had  been  formed  by  the  sebd- 
am.  Their  minds  become  dissipated;  hence  much  time,  pains  vai 
effort  are  requisite  to  bring  them  back  to  a  state  favorable  to  advsnc- 
Hwnt  in  learning,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  school.  This  mutabiUtr 
ami  the  causes  which  induce  it,  are  to  be  deprecated;  they  shonki 
«e  lenao'veQ. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  school  near  one's  house — advantages 
wWoh  sway  the  minds  of  many  in  voting  to  divide  districts,  or  to  or- 

Cne  amiulf  onea,  cannot  atone  for  the  evils  suggeated.  We  had 
ter  oblige  our  children  to  enjoy  the  salutary  exercise  of  waUdog 
ime  or  two  miles,  to  a  reputable  school,  than  to  send  them  to  one 
llioogh  at  our  door,  whioa,  foi*  various  reasons,  is  exceptiensblc.— 
(O.  G.  CoMSTOCir,  Stq>X  1846. 

COirSOUDATIOK  OF  DISTRICTS. 

The  consolidation  of  districts,  in  our  cities  and  rising  villages,  i> 
highly  desirable.  A  district  thus  augmented  would  be  rendered  ca« 
pme  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  buikling  containing  four  rooms  for 
gnduated  schools.  The  rule  of  graduation  should  hare  reference 
alone  to  degrees  of  scholarship.  The  lowest  department  shonld  re- 
oeive  new  beginneri,  and  the  highest  those  who  intend  to  acquire  the 
moat  liberal  ^uoation  these  institutions  could  confer.  Other  depsrt* 
BDMits  should  be  occupied  by  the  intormediate  classes  of  pupils 
These  graduated  schools  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  select  semin- 
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•lies.  Education  obtained  in  these,  is  always  much  more  expendire 
Clum  it  WQoId  be,  if  imparted  in  the  graduated  schoola;  since  theae 
would  be  so  organised  and  managed  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  school  fund.  The  necessity  of  select  schools  is  founded 
m  the  imperfect  character  of  the  primarr  schools.  Elevate  these, 
and  select  schools  will  be  superceded. — [0.  C.  Comstock,  Su2)erin- 
iendeni,  1845. 

PHTSIOAL   EXERCISE. 

In  childhood  the  excitability  is  highly  accumulated.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  when  a  child  is  deprived  of  sufficient  exercise.  In 
this  state  a  sense  of  uneasiness  pervades  the  entire  system;  the  bead 
eapeeially  feels  disordered;  the  mind  is  confused;  it  does  not  per> 
cetve  dearly;  it  cannot  grasp  a  subject  triumphantly;  debility,  irri- 
tation  and  peevishness  are  apt  to  ensue.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  child  is  temporarily  disqualified  for  all  agreeable  and  successful 
study.  To  demand  it  of  him  just  at  this  penod,  is  cruel.  To  expect 
that  it  could  be  profitable,  is  folly.  Such  n  course  would  be  at  war 
with  the  laws  of  both  body  and  mind.  A  scholar  often  treated  in 
t&is  way  would  regard  the  school  house  as  a  dreary  prison,  and  his 
atudies  as  a  painful  punishment.  Tfao  necessary  recesses  and  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  will  obviate  this  melancholy  train  of  things. 
Suitable  play  grounds  attached  to  a  school  house  arc  all  important. 

A  child  requires  much  exercise.  This  is  indispensable  to  devel- 
op, strengthen  and  discipline  the  corporal  faculties — to  exhaust  a  part 
or  the  superabundant  excitability — to  restore  and  maintain  an  equa- 
ble diffusion  of  blood  and  sensorial  power — things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  physical  health,  mental  vigor,  and  delightful  study.  What  I 
have  said  in  reference  to  the  physical  system  of  children,  applies  in 
a  great  measure,  to  all  animals.  When  they  are  young  they  are  ex- 
tremely sportive — a  sort  ofperpetual  motion.  The  animal  univerae 
demands  air  and  action.  Without  these,  all  sentient  beings  \me  their 
vitality. — [O.  C.  Comstock,  SupX  1845. 

THE  TEACUCR's  CALUNO. 

The  teaoher'a  calling  should  rank  among  the  learned  proiesstons. 
The  lawyer  is  required  to  devote  a  series  of  years  to  a  leofular  coane 
of  ehwsical  atndy  and  professional  reading  before  he  can  find  employ- 
ment in  a  case  in  which  a  few  dollars  only  are  pending.  With  tUs 
we  find  no  fauU.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher's 
calling  is  as  mveh  more  important  than  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
legal  profession,  as  the  unperishable  riches  of  mind  are  more  valua- 
ble than  the  corruptible  treastires  of  earth. 

We  seek  out  from  among  us  men  of  sound  discretion  and  good 
report  to  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  our  State  and  nation. 
And  with  this,  too,  we  find  no  fault.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  sa  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
high  prerogative  not  only  so  to  teach  the  rising  generation  that  they 
ahall  rightly  understand  law,  but  to  infix  in  their  minds  the  principles 
of  justice  rmd  equity,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  high  aim  of  le- 
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fioslation.  While  our  legislators  enact  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  people,  the  well  qualified  and  faithful  schoolmaster  prepares 
those  under  his  charge  to  govern  themselves.  Without  the  teachers 
cons<^rvative  influence,  under  the  best  legislation,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  will  be  lawless;  while  the  tendency  of  his  labors  is  to  qual- 
ify the  rising  generation  who  constitute  our  future  freemen  and  oar 
country's  hope,  to  render  an  enlightened,  a  cheerful  and  a  resdy 
obedience  to  the  high  claims  of  civil  law.  The  well  qualified,  !uih- 
ful  teacher,  becomes  the  right  arm  of  the  Le^slature.  Once  more: 
The  physician  is  required  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body;  in  a  word»  to  become 
acquainted  with  *'  the  house  I  live  in;"  to  understand  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  subject,  and  their  proper  treatment,  before  he  la  allow- 
ed to  extract  a  tooth,  to  open  a  vein,  or  administer  the  simplest  me- 
dicine. Nor  with  this  do  we  find  fault,  for  we  jnsdy  piiae  the  body. 
It  is  the  habitation  of  the  immortal  mind.  When  in  health,  it  is  the 
mind's  servant,  and  ready  to  do  its  biddings;  but  darken  its  windows 
by  disease  and  it  becomes  the  mind's  prison  house.  But  while  the 
physician,  whom  we  honor  and  love,  is  required  to  make  these  at- 
tainments before  he  is  permitted  even  to  repair  the  house  i  live  in, 
should  not  he  who  teaches  the  master  of  the  house  be  entitled  to  a 
respectable  rank  in  society?  He  shonldi^  in  the  unanimous  opinioD 
of  every  enlightened  citizen  who  duly  appreciates  the  importance  of 
the  teacher's  profession. — [Ira  Mavhbw,  Stq>X  1846. 

UNION   SCHOOLS. 

Section  ninety-two  of  the  revised  school  law  provide^  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  organization  of  such  schools  in  this  State.  A  conside^ 
ble  number  of  districts  hare  already  availed  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  several  large  and  commodious  Union  school  houses  have 
been  built,  in  which  scnools  are  in  successful  operation.  Other  sim- 
ilar houses  are  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  taxes  have  been  voted 
in  other  cases,  with  reference  to  building  another  season. 

In  that  school  are  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  well  con- 
ducted common  school,  the  academy  for  young  gentlemen,  and  die 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Children  may  there  commence  with  the 
alphabet,  i^nd  pass  firom  one  grade  to  another,  until,  on  leaving  the 
scnod,  they  are  prepared  to  enter  any  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States. 

Union  schools  should  be  established  at  the  earliest  praoticaUe  pe- 
riod, in  every  county  of  this  State,  and  ioi  all  the  principal  villijfes, 
in  which  students  may  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  Univeiiii^- 
Union  schools  constitute  the  only  reliable  connecting  link  between 
our  primary  schools  and  the  State  University. 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  which  well  conducted 
Union  schools  possess: 

1 .  They  are  open  to  all.  In  this  respect,  they  are  like  oar  eoor 
men  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is  also  oonsiderably  ex* 
tended,  and  ample  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  thorough  edueatioD 
of  every  child  residing  within  ^he  districts  in  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. 
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2.  Th^  may  b$  better  tkan  our  commmi  and  select  schods  now  ffener- 
ally  are.  In  them^  the  priDcipIe  of  a  division  of  labor  is  recogni*- 
ed.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  our  colleges  and  universities,  in 
which  each  professor  has  his  distinct  department.  When  a  teach- 
er instructs  in  a  few  branches  only,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  attain- 
ing  greater  skill  and  aptness,  than  when  he  has  occasion  to  direct 
his  attention  to  eight  or  ten  dislioct  recitations,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  hours.  Thi  course  of  instruction  may  also  be  more  thorough 
than  in  our  common  or  select  schools;  each  pupil  being  required  to 
sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  every  branch  of  study  he  pur- 
sues, before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  a  higher  class.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  course  usually  pursued  in  select  and  private  schools. 
Children  generally  desire  to  advance  rapidly.  Parents,  also,  are 
commonly  anxious  to  have  them.  Teachers  understanding  this,  and 
hence,  desirous  of  pleasing  both  children  and  parents, that  they  may 
continue  their  patronage,  are  frequently  more  solicitous  to  ad- 
vance their  scholar*  rapidly  than  thoroughly.  This  is  a  great  error, 
and  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than  most  persons  are  aware  of. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  become  accustomed  to  do  things 
thoroughly  or  carelessly — well  or  ill.  The  evil  consequences  of  bad 
habits  who  can  estimate?  The  good,  also,  that  results  from  the  early 
formation  of  correct  habits,  so  far  from  being  con6ned  to  early  child- 
hood, only  begins  to  discover  itself  at  this  period,  and  is  not  fully 
developed  until  late  in  life.  "What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worm 
doing  well,"  has  become  a  proverb. 

3.  Union  sc/wols  are  not  only  better,  but  they  are  cheaper  than  other 
schools.  Each  teacher  has  large  classes,  and  hence  employs  his  time 
more  profitably  than  he  otherwise  could.  A  good  teacher  can  just 
as  well  instruct  a  class  of.  fifteen  or  twenty,  as  only  three  or  four. 
The  scholars,  also,  will  generally  be  more  stimulated,  and  will  hence 
apply  themselves  more  closely  to  their  studies,  and  with  better  re- 
sultSy  ^ith  large  classes  than  with  small  ones. 

4.  Common  schools  and  Union  schools  are  democratic  instittitionSf 
while  select  schools  are  aristocratic  in  their  character  and  tendency. 

5.  Union  scfbools  are  very  good  srdfstitutes  for  I^ormal  schools  or 
teachers*  seminaries,  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  speak  of  them  as  substi* 
tuies.  I  may,  however,  safely  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  Normal 
schools,  well  c(Hiducte<i  Union  schools  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  improvement  of  common  school  teachers.  In  them  the  course 
of  instruction  is  extensive,  thorough  and  practical;  just  what  every 
teacher  needs  to  qualify  him  for  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
principal  might  organize  a  teacher's  class,  fall  and  spring,  an^  give 
a  course  of  instruction  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
contemplate  teaching.  These  instructions  might  be  exemplified  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  several  departments  of  the  union  school,  which 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  constitute  it  a  model  school. 

6.  The  government  is  uevelly  better  in  toeU  regulated  common  schools^ 
and  especially  in  Union  schools,  than  in  select  or  private  schools.  Se- 
lect school  teachers  are  apt  to  indulge  their  pupils  to  their  serious 
injury,  and  they  not  anfrequently  resort  to  questionable  means  to  se- 
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cure  their  good  will;  for  they  know  that  if  the  chOdis  di&piea&edhb 
parents  usually  are,  and  then  the  child  may  be  withdrawn  and  sent 
to  another  scnool.  Sometimes  children  are  sent  to  half  a  docea 
schools,  from  frivolous  causes,  in  as  many  months.  The  public  scboo) 
teacher  is  less  under  the  inftuence  of  this  temptation,  and  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  moved  by  the  freaks  of  falsely  indulgent  parents,  being  gen- 
erally sustained  by  his  employers  in  the  administration  of  wholesome 
discipline.  * 

The  manner  in  which  children  are  governed,  exerts  a  great  infia- 
ence  upon  their  future  weal  or  woe.  If,  when  at  home,  they  are  im- 
prudently indulged,  and  know  not  parental  restraint,  they  will  claim 
the  same  indulgence  when  sent  to  school.  If  they  do  not  receire  it, 
they  are  dissatisfied,  and  are  perhaps  sent  to  another  and  a  more  in- 
dulgent teacher.  This  makes  the  matter  worse.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  disobey  father  and  mother  with  impunity,  and  they 
are  now  encouraged  to  disobey  their  teacher.  Soon  they  will  U* 
found  throwing  off  all  the  restraints  of  society,  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  laws  of  the  land.  Should  they  occasionally  attend  choreb, 
and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  counsels  of  tiu- 
man  of  God,  having  been  accustomed  to  disobey  father  and  mother, 
the  precepts  of  their  teachers,  and  the  laws  of  their  country — in  short, 
having  established  the  habit  of  dUohedience — they  will  disregard  the 
authority  of  conscience,  and  heed  not  the  monitions  of  Heaven.  Bat 
if  children  are  taught  obedience  at  home  and  in  the  school,  they  will 
more  readily  yield  to  the  claims  of  society,  in  compliance  wiUi  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Having  been  accustomed  to  obedince — Shaving 
formed  the  habit  of  obeying  those  whose  right  it  is  to  govern  them— 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  heed  the  voice  ot  conscience,  ponder  the 
counsels  of  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  yield  a  ready  and  cheeHal 
obedience  to  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Bible.  What  vast  and  &r- 
reaching  consequences,  then,  depend  upon  the  early  trainin^f  chil- 
dren? and  what  wisdom  and  discretion  are  required  to  teach  and 
govern  them  aright? — [Ira  Maluxw,  SupH,  1848. 

IX)OATIOir  AND  VSKnLATION  OV  80BOOL  HOUSBS. 

In  this  8tate  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  every  (own- 
ship  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  ouppo^e 
there  are  ten  school  districts  in  a  township;  this  would  allow  sntf- 
four  acres  to  every  school  district.    It  would  seem  that  when  the 

Sneral  government  has  appropriated  sixty-fottr  acres  to  cmte  a 
id  for  the  support  of  schools,  that  each  district  might  set  apvt 
oM  acre  as  a  site  for  a  school  house.  Once  more:  onescbodldimct 
usually  contains  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Is 
it  asking  too  much  to  set  apart  me  acre  as  a  site  for  a  school  bonse 
in  which  the  mhids  of  the  children  of  the  district  shall  be  cultivated, 
when  htenfy'four  hundred  and  mnety-nine  acres  are  appropriated  to 
clothing  and  feeding  their  bodies? 

I  would  i^espectnilly  sug^st,  and  even  wiyf  the  propriety  of  ioca- 
tinff  the  school  heuse  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground  of  liberal  dimensioDS, 
ana  of  enclosing  the  same  with  a  suitable  fence.    The  endomr^ 
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sboald  be  set  out  with  shade  trees,  unless  provided  with  those  of  na- 
ture's own  planting.  Scholars  would  then  enjoy  their  pastime  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  yard,  where  they  have  a  riff/U  to  be  protected 
alike  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the  wmtry  blast  They  need  then 
no  longer  be  hunted  as  (respasaera  upon  their  neighbors'  premises,  as 
they  now  too  frequently  are. 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dimensions  of  school 
bou<3es,  yet  there  are  few  less  than  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the 
^ound,  and  fewer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet  Bz- 
clusive  of  entry  and  closets,  when  they  are  furnished  with  these  ap- 
pendages,  school  houses  are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twen- 
ty-four feet  on  the  ground,  and  seven  feet  in  heighth.  They  are,  in- 
deed, mor^  frequently  smaller  than  larger.  School  houses  of  these 
dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by  at  least  forty-five  8<shoI- 
ars  in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequently  sixty  or  seventy,  and  oc- 
casionally more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room  of  this 
BiKe. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any  per- 
son who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
influence  of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school 
room  of  the  preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  air  to  .sustain  the  healthy  respiration  of  evenfortyfive  scholars, 
three  hours,  the  usual  length  of  each  session;  and  frequently  the 
school  house  is  imperfectly  ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  noon,  or 
indeed,  for  several  dnys  m  succession.  *  *  • 

The  prevailing  practice  with  reference  to  their  ventilation,  is  open- 
ing and  closing  the  door,  as  the  scholars  enter  and  pass  out  of  the 
school  house,  before  school,  during  the  recesses,  and  at  noon.  Ven- 
tilation, as  such,  I  may  safely  say,  has.  not  hitherto  been  practiced  in 
one  school  in, fifty.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been  occasionally  set  open 
a  few  mbutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised,  but  the  object 
has  been,  either  to  let  the  smoke  pass  out  of  the  room,  or  to  cool  it 
when  it  has  become  ioo  warm,  not  to  ventilatr  it.  Ventilation 
by  <^ning8  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imperfect  and  frequent]|y 
injunotts.  A  more  effectual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation  is  to 
lower  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  or  in  very  cold  or  storn^ 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  aur 
to  escape  into  the  attic.  In  this  case,  there  should  be  a  free  commu- 
nication between  the  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  means  of  a  lattice 
window,  or  otherwise.  A  ventilator  may  be  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chimney,  by  carrying  up  a  partition  in  the  middle.  One 
half  the  chimney,  in  this  case,  may  be  used  for  a  smoke  flue,  and 
the  other  half  for  a  ventilator.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not 
just  as  well  to  raise  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  as  to  lower  ths 
npper  ones.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why  lowering  the  upper 
sash  is  the  better  method: 

1.   VeniikUion  is  fwwe  effectual.    In  a  room  which  is  warmed  and 
occnpied  in  cold  weather,  the  warmer  and  more  vitiated  portion  of 
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the  air  rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  while  the  colder  and 
purer  air  occupies  the  lower  part  The  reason  for  this  may  not  be 
readily  conceived,  especially  when  we  consider  that  carbonic  acid, 
the  vitiatinff'  product  ot  respiration,  is  specifically  heavier  than  com- 
mon air.  Three  considerations  will  make  the  reason  apparent:  I. 
Gases  of  different  specific  mvity  mix  uniformly,  under  favonUe 
circumstances.  2.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  at  about  blood  heat,  is  hence  rarified,  and  specifically  lighter 
than  the  air  in  the  room,  which  inclines  it  to  ascend.  3.  The  ingress 
of  cold  and  heavier  air  from  without,  is  chiefly  through  apertures 
near  the  base  of  the  room.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows 
allows  a  portion  of  the  purer  air  of  the  room  to  pass  off,  while  the 
more  vitiated  air  above  is  retained.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  allows 
the  impure  air  above  to  escape,  while  the  purer  air  below  remains 
unchanged. 

2.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  is  the  safer  mHhod  of  ventilatUm.  Il 
not  only  allows  the  impure  air  more  readily  to  escape,  but  provides 
also  for  the  more  uniform  diffusion  of  the  pure  air  from  witfaoat, 
which  takes  it§  place  through  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The  ren- 
ovated air  will  gradually  settle  upon  the  heads  of  the  scholars,  giv- 
ing them  a  purer  air  to  breathe,  while  the  comfort  of  the  body  and 
lower  extremities  will  remain  undisturbed.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Warm  feet  and  cool  heads  contribute  alike  to  physical  comfort  and 
clearness  of  mind.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  endan- 
gers the  health  of  scholars,  exposing  those  who  sit  near  them,  to 
colds,  catarrhs,  &c.  Indeed,  when  U  is  very  cold  or  stormy,  it  is 
unsafe  to  ventilate  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows.  At 
such  times,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  impure  air  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  for  the  introduction  of  pure  air  at 
the  lower  part.— [Ira  Mayhkw,  Sup%  1848. 

CONeTaUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  liOUSKS. 

There  are  few  school  houses  the  internal  ccmstruotion  of  which  is 
m  all  respects  alike;  yet,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  in 
one  of  the  three  following  classes: 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  one 
or  two  tiers  of  desks  alonfi^  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one 
end  of  it;  the  outer  seat  naving  the  wall  of  the  house  ibr  its  baA 
and  the  front  of  each  tier  of  desks  constituting  the  back  to  the  next 
imier  seat  There  is  usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  the  house  ud 
al  the  end  of  it,  leaving  the  seats  of  sufficient  length  to  aocommodite 
from  five  to  eight  scholars.  Those  sitting  next  Uie  alleys  can 
pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without  discommoding  others.  All 
the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  three-fourths  the  entire  number,) 
disturb  from  one  to  five  or  six  scholars  every  time  they  pass  to  or 
fitnn  their  seats;  unless,  (which  is  about  as  commonly  practised,  es* 
pecially  with  the  scholars  most  distant  from  the  alleys,)  they  <M 
OHT  the  desks  in  front  of  them. 

Occasionally  the  desks  are  shorter,  accommodating  three  or  four 
scholars;  and,  sometimes,  they  are   intended  to  accQumodate  two 
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scholars  only,  so  that  each  of  them,  (excepting  the  outer  ones  at  (he 
end  desks,)  sits  adjacent  to  an  alley,  and  can  pass  to  and  from  his 
seat  without  disturbing  others.  There  is  usually  a  desk,  or  table,  for 
ihe  teacher's  use,  (or  at  least  Sk  place  for  one,)  at  the  end  of  the  house 
not  cccupied  by  the  cross  seats. 

2.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend 
across  the  house,  with  an  alley  through  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise, 
and  occa^ionallT  one  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  All  the  desks 
of  the  second  class  front  the  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

3.  The  third  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  a 
row  of  desks  along  each  side, of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it, 
the  desks  fronting  the  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
scholars,  while  sitting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teaeher.  In 
this  class  of  houses  £ere  are  usually  threo  long  seats  without  backs, 
just  within  the  desks.  Sometimes  the  seats  are  joined  at  the  comers 
so  as  to  continue  unbroken,  twice  the  length  of  the  house  and  once 
its  width,  a  distance  of  forty-five  of  fifty  feet.  There  is  usually  a 
second  tier  of  seats,  and  sometimes  desks  within  them,  fronting  the 
central  part  of  the  room. 

There  is  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majoiity  of  school 
houses.  The  desks  are  generally  constructed  with  close  fronts  ex- 
tending to  the  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequent 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  are  interrupted,  which  would  take  place 
were  the  seats  and  desks  so  arranged  as  to  allow  suitable  channels 
of  communication.  The  scholars  behind  the  desks  are  necessarily 
troubled  with  cold  feet,  unless  the  room  is  kept  too  warm.  Were 
this  evil  removed,  the  first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute 
a  ¥ery  comfortable  and  convenient  arrangement,  except  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  children  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  which  is 
a  serious  evil,  especially  were  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  room,  as  is 
the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  common  schools. 

Another  objection  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
scholars  are  subjected  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats.  This  ob- 
jection exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  second  class  of  houses^ 
especially  where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  the 
iDonoi.  Were  it  not  for  this  inconvenience,  which  might  be  obviated 
by  introducing  a  greater  number  of  alleys  and  shortening  the  desks* 
so  as  to  accommodate  but  two  scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  ad- 
jacent to  an  alley,  and  could  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  dis- 
turbing others — the  second  would,  in  my  judgment,  constitute  the 
preferable  plan.  AH  the  scholars  should  mce  the  teacher,  but  none 
ef  them  should  face  each  other.  This  is  particularly  important 
where  both  sexes  attend  the  same  school. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  third  class?  I  can  readily  enumerate 
some  of  its  inconveniences,  but  its  reial  advantages  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, few.  The  following  are  some  of  the  inconveniences:  1.  There 
is  little  or  no  uniformity  usually,  in  the  position  of  the  scholars.  Some 
of  them  face  the  wall*^,  others  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  and  others 
9it  astride  the  seat.  2.  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  Uie 
school,  a  portion  of  the  scholars  must  either  turn  about,  or  sit  with 
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their  backs  cowards  htm  while  he  addresses  them.  3.  In  chaagbg 
their  positions  in  foul  weather  the  scholars  are  apt  to  maddy  the 
seats,  and  the  clothes  of  those  who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  lie 
change  of  position  is  frequently  embarrassing  to  the  giris.  6.  Front 
lights  are  less  pleasant,  and  more  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  the  side 
lights  or  back  ones,  are.  6.  Sitting  on  a  plain  seat  without  a  back 
is  uncomfortable,  and  often  engenders  diseases  of  the  spine,  especially 
in  childhood  and  youth. 

The  principal  supposed  advantage  of  this  constraction  is»  I  believe, 
that  it  affords  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  deteetng  ^ 
scholars  when  engaged  in  mischief  I  do  not  see  how  any  matemt 
advantaga  of  this  kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  ehildren  beeone 
transparent. 

But  were  the  mppo^ted  advantage  real,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  tenm:^ 
ing  children  to  do  wrong,  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportonity  of  <&• 
playing  his  skill  in  detecting  them.  When  children  cannot  see  their 
teacher,  they  frequently  think  he  cannot  see  them,  and  conduct  ae- 
cordingly. 

There  arc  several  inconveniences  not  yet  specified*  existbg  to  a 
less  or  greater  extent,  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  bouses  I  hsre 
described. 

1.  The  height  of  the  seats,  although  sometimes  adjusted  with  great 
oare,  is  frequently  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  tbe 
size  and  comfort  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  occupy  them.  I  have 
visited  many  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  reverse 
the  ordinary  practice  of  stamling  up  and  siUbig  down.  They  literally 
sU  up  and  staiid  down^  their  heads  being  higher  while  sUtinff  than  when 
standing, 

2.  The  desks  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  incbei 
too  high.  I  have  visited  many  schools  in  which  all  that  could  be 
seen  of  a  majority  of  the  scholars  occupying  the  back  seats,  was  t 
part  of  their  Heads,  and  that  too,  when  they  sat  erect  upon  their  seats. 
The  desks,  moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-five  or  thirty  de- 
grees, so  that  a  6ook  laid  upon  them  immediately  slides  off.  An  in- 
clination  of  one  inch  to  the  foot  will  be  found  more  convenient  this 
greater  obliquity.  A  space  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  por- 
tion of  the  desk  should  be  left  horizontal,  for  inkstands,  pencils,  pea^ 
ice. 

d.  The  floor  is  sometimes  considerably  inclined,  for  the  puipose,  I 
suppose,  of  giving  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  of  seenig  die 
more  distant  scholars.  The  whole  school  is  not  only  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  of  walkins;  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  bat  what 
18  much  worse,  when  scholars  sit  upon  their  seats  and  rest  tbdr  ket 
upon  the  floor,  when  within  reach,  they  are  constantly  slidiDg  from 
under  them. 

School  houses  are  not  generally  furnished  with  suitable  convenieo- 
ces  for  disposing  of  the  loose  wearing  apparel  of  the  scholars,  their 
dinners,  &c.  There  are  sometimes  a  few  nails  or  shelves  in  a  com- 
mon entry,  through  which  all  the  scholars  pass,  upon  which  a  portion 
of  their  clothes  may  be  hung  or  laid,  and  where  dinners  may  be  de- 
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Mated  Bat  in  saoh  oaMs,  the  outside  door  is  usaaDy  left  open;, 
ue  rain  and  snow  beat  in,  and  the  scholars  in  haste  to  get  their  own' 
slothes,  freqaently  pull  down  as  many  more,  which  are  trsmpled  un- 
der ibot.  Moreover,  the  dinners  are  frozen,  and  not  unfrequendy 
they  are  devoored  by  dogs,  and  even  by  the  hogs  that  nin  in  the 
street.  Bat  the  majority  of  school  houses  are  not  famished  with  an 
entry;  and  where  there  is  one,  frequently  not  even  a  ndl  can  be 
ibund  Jn  it,  upon  which  a  smgle  article  of  clothing  may  be  hung. 
Ndther  are  there  nsils  or  shelves  for  this  purpose  within  the  schod 
room.  Scholars  ffenerally  are  obliged  to  throw  thehr  clothes  across 
the  desks,  upon  the  seats,  or  mto  the  windows. 

School  houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  contribute  to  the 
heslth,  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teacher  and  scholars.  They 
should,  then,  be  made  of  laij^er  dimensions  than  they  usually  are. 
And  especially  should  provision  be  made  for  their  ventilation,  which 
should  DO  frequent  and  thorough.  Every  child,  even  the  yoimgest 
in  school,  should  be  furnished  with  a  seat  ^d  desk  at  which  he  may 
sit  with  ease  and  comfort  The  school  room  should  be  so  seated  as 
to  sUow  every  child  to  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing 
any  other.  This  end  can  be  accomplished  with  short  desks  to  ac* 
commodate  two  scholars,  as  is  represented  in  one  of  the  plans  for 
school  houses  in  this  report.  It  can,  however,  be  better  accomplished 
with  long  desks  and  pivot  chairs,  by  allowing  sufficient  space  m  rear 
of  the  seats,  for  scholars  to  pass  to  and  from  them,  without  discom- 
moding others. — [Ira  Mathbw,  8upX  1848. 

We  do  not  seek  splendor  for  our  school  houses.  Justice  will  be 
satisfied,  and  children  will  not  complain,  if  we  make  them  simple 
and  cheap ;  for  cheapness  and  simplicity  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  perfect  convenience  and  comfort.  Log  houses  we  have  and 
must  have  for  years;  but,  because  it  is  a  log  house,  it  must  not  be, 
of  necessity,  a  prison  or  a  bam.  Nor  is  the  veriest  economv  any 
bar  to  correctness  or  neatness  of  constraction.  Many  a  school-housoi 
log,  frame  and  brick,  has  cost  double  what  was  necessarv  to  render 
it  frff  more  convenient  and  comfortsble  than  it  ia  Whether  it  costs 
one,  three  or  six  hundred  dollars,  situated  m  city,  villa^fe  or  comer 
of  a  town,  everv  school  house  claims,  as  a  matter  of  nght,  certain 
indi8pensid>le  things  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose,  and  these  com- 
port with  economy. 

1a  the  first  place,  its  location  should  be  healthy.  This  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  not  one  of  the  pocket  And  while,  at  the  time,  a 
healthy  location  costs  no  more  than  sn  unhealthy  one,  economy  of 
health,  in  the  lonr  ran,  renders  the  first  vastly  the  cheapest  That 
is  a  point  on  whicn  there  can  be  no  dispute.  One  who  nas  studied 
the  subject  long  and  thoughtfully,  Mr.  Mann,  would  build  the  school 
house  "where  some  sheltering  bill  or  wood  mitigates  the  inclemency 
ef  winter;  where  a  neighboring  firove  tempers  the  summer  heat; 
remove  it  a  little  from  the  public  highway,  and  from  buildings  where 
noisy  and  clattering  trades  are  carried  on;  and  above  all,  rescue  it 
from  sound  or  sight  of  all  resorts  for  license  and  dissipatioiL"    In  tra- 
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▼ersing  the  State  during  the  last  two  summers,  maay  such  IqmImm 
iiere  observed.     MicLigan  abounds  with  them. 

The  next  things  to  be  coostdered  are  the  materials  and  contt^l^ 
tion  of  the  school  house.  These  depend  somewhat  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  district;  but  in  all  districts,  the  money  voted  shooid 
be  made  to  buy  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  convenience  and 
comfort.  If  one  hundred  dollars,  it  should  not  be  all  expended  is 
materidls,  leaving  nothing  for  construction.  The  first  qoesooii 
should  be — What  material  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  logs,  hews  tim- 
ber and  boards,  or  brick?  If,  in  the  particular  locality,  log»  w 
the  best,  decide  upon  logs;  but  do  not  select,  cut  and  lay  them  wttk* 
oat  reference  to  quality,  neatness,  comfort  and  healtL  Logs,  u 
nearly  equal  in  diameter  as  possible  should  be  selected.  In  pl«cug 
them  oue  upon  the  other,  care,  above  all  things,  should  be  taken  tc 
expose  the  smallest  poBsibl<^  number  of  crevices,  so  that  the  labor 
and  expense  of  chinking  be  measurably  saved.  With  proper  atten- 
tion, it  is  easier  and  much  cheaper  to  make  an  air-ttght  log  houie 
than  a  frame  one. 

If  hewn  timber  and  boards  be  decided  upon,  let  the  best  be  «• 
lected.  So  of  brick.  Who,  in  selecting  bricks  for  his  dveltiag 
house  would  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  miserable,  soft,  lime- 
stony  ones  to  such  as  consist  of  good  clay,  and  are  well  burned^ 
The  same  hints  will  answer  for  school  houses  that  cost  more  tbas 
the  sum  named.  In  all  cases,  let  it  be  a  maxim  to  make  the  mostof 
the  money  raised. 

As  for  construction,  whatever  the  size  contemplated,  let  propor- 
tion exist  throughout — always  bearing  in  mind  that  health  requirei 
at  least  a  certHin  height  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  space  for  each  scholar.  With  good  health,  a  chiM 
may  accomplish  any  amount  of  study  and  make  it  usefal  to  him; 
without  health,  every  mental  acquisition  is  a  curse.  Ail  writeis 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  and  humanity  of  allowing  every  scholar  i 
certain  quantity  of  pure  air;  but  they  differ  slightly  in  the  precise 
amount.  The  general  opinion*  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  mitt- 
mum  cubic  space  for  each  child  should  be  one  hundred  and  fif? 
feet.  Thus,  ii  the  area  m  which  he  sits  be  three  feet  square,  tb 
height  of  the  room  should  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  This  is  tbc 
smallest  allowance  compatible  with  good  health. 

Another  important  item  is  li^ht  And  here  it  may  be  siki  fk^t, 
while  in  the  old  and  populous  villi^s  of  other  States  excenof  fe"^ 
is  the  burden  of  complaint,  a  deficiency  of  that  material  is  the  pro- 
Tailing  evil  of  our  interior  towns,  especially  m  hst  school  hooiei. 
This  fact  was  constantly  forced  upon  my  attention  chiring  the  oScw 
(our  of  the  past  summer.  Lof  houses,  and  many  firame  ones,  stood 
out  upon  the  public  road  with  but  a  solitary  inlet  for  the  gWrioai 
light  of  da^;  and  this,  in  very  numerous  mstsnces,  ooosistiDgof^ 
seven  b^  nine  panes  (they  should  be  called  pains,)  of  glMs  tbrv 
mto  a  siiigle  sash  like  the  one  eye  of  Polyphemus.  It  is  often  sais 
of  man,  that  he  b  the  creature  of  circumstances;  and  if  any  ooe  car- 
eumstaaoe  exercises  over  his  mind  a  predommant  influence,  it  is  bi- 
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tare  wben  presented  to  him  in  her  brightest  and  most  beaatifal  as- 
pect And  what  can  8pread  cheerfulness  over  a  school  tike  Hunligbt 
streaminor  through  two  or  three  windows?  Who  bUmes  a  child  for 
"playing  tru.int,"  when  the  penalty  for  attending  school  is  an  almost 
Titter  deprivation  of  that  which  gives  life  to  inanimate,  and  diffuses 
gladness  through  all  animate  nature?  The  severest  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  felon  is  incircerdtion  in  a  dark  cell.  Sol- 
itary confinement  is  nothing,  comparatively,  if  light  be  only  vouch- 
safed. There  is  no  reason  m  the  world  why  log  school  houses  should 
be  stinted  of  their  light  What  are  four  or  five  dollars  in  compari- 
son with  cht^erfiilneas,  contentment,  haj)piness? 

Too  much  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  bad  as  too  little;  for  it 
may  injure  the  eyes  beyond  cure.  And  in  school  house  where  the 
de>'ks  are  attached  to  the  walls  children  directly  oppoMte  every  win- 
dow are  fearfully  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  this  excess.  The 
sun's  rays  should  never  fall  directly  upon  the  eye.  If  children  must 
be  compelled  to  face  the  window,  the  least  that  humanity  can  do 
for  their  safety  is  to  elevate  the  window  still  somewhat  above  their 
heads.  Curtains  of  a  proper  texture  essentially  mt)dify  the  light  and 
relieve  the  eyes. — [F.  8AwrcR,  Jr.,  Svp't,  1843. 

APPURT£NANCX6. 

There  are,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  school  houses,  a  pail  fbr 
water,  cup,  and  broom,  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  Some  one  or 
nore  of  these  are  frequently  wanting.  I  need  hardly  say  every 
aohooi  house  should  be  supplied  with  them  all.  In  addition  to  these, 
•very  school  house  should  be  furnished  with  the  following  arttcleet 
1.  An  evaporating  dish  for  the  stovo,  which  should  be  supplied  with 
elean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermometer,  by  which  the  temperature  of 
Ae  room  may  be  regulated.  3.  A  clock,  by  which  the  time  of  be^ 
ginning  aud  closing  school,  and  conducting  all  its  erercises,  may  bd 

Sovemed.  4.  A  shovel  and  tongs  6  An  ash  pail  and  ash  house; 
'or  want  of  these,  much  filth  is  frequentlr  suffered  to  accumulate 
in  and  about  the  school  house,  and  not  unfrequently  the  house  itselt 
takes  fire  and  bums  down.  6.  A  woodhouse,  and  well  supplied 
with  seasoned  wood.  7.  A  well,  with  provisions  not  only  for  drink- 
ing, but  for  the  cleanliness  of  pupils.  8.  And  last,  though  not 
bast,  in  this  connection,  two  privies,  in  ibe  rear  of  the  school  nouse^ 
separated  by  a  high  close  fence,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  foe 
the  girls.  For  want  of  these  indispensable  appendages  of  civilisa- 
tioo,  the  delicacy  of  children  is  frequently  ofifendedf  and  their  morals 
•Btrnpted. — [Ika  Mathbw,  Sup%  1848. 

anUOATlON  OF  TXAOBXBe. 

"As  is  the  teacher,  so  w31  be  the  school,'^  has  become  a  proverb. 
In  our  efforts,  then,  to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  we  should 
look  carefully  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  employed  in  our  pri- 
nary  schools;  for  the  schools  will  never  advance  beyond  the  attain- 
■ent  of  their  teachers.  Teachers,  then,  should  be  models  of  ex- 
eellence.    They  may  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  learning  to  pass  a 
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creditabk  examiiuuioii  in  the  brtnehes  utually  taught  in 
schools,  and  still  be  poorly  qualified  to  take  the  chaige  of  schools* 
Instructors  of  youth  should  be  thorough  scholars,  it  is  tme.  Jm 
addition  to  this,  they  should  he  ig)t  to  teach.  Moreover,  their  per- 
sonal, intellectual,  soeial  and  moral  habits  should,  in  all  respects,  be 
what  then*  scholars  may  safely  copy.  To  qualify  teachers  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tneir  profi«sion,  they  need  a  spe- 
cific training.  An  academical  institution,  or  a  college,  whose  gnd- 
uates  are  not  good  school  teachers,  should  no  more  ^  condemned  «« 
a  literary  instiMion,  than  one  whose  graduates  are  not  good  lawyen, 
physicians,  or  dimes.  The  mduates  of  literary  institutions  sImioU 
DO  ^pood  <cAo/ar<.  They  are  wen  qualified  to  enter  adTantageonslj 
upon  a  course  of  professional  study.  A  mere  graduate,  or  scholar, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  better  qualified  to  teach  school,  thsa 
to  prsetioe  medicme.  I  should  place  as  high  an  estimate  upon  the 
juogment  of  a  man  who  would  employ  such  a  person  as  a  family 
physician,  as  upon  the  judgment  of  one  who  would  employ  him  as 
the  teacher  of  nis  children. 

To  qualify  a  person  for  the  most  efficient  and  successful  die- 
chai^  of  the  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth,  he  should  himself 
rscenre  his  training,  from  the  very  first,  in  the  best  schools.  WeD 
conducted  Union  schools,  hence  become  the  very  best  preliminarr 
Inining  places  for  teachers.  But  these  alone  are  not  sufficient.  A 
ragpalar  course  of  Normal  instruction  should  subsequently  be  giren. 
This  is  as  important — I  may  say,  as  essential — to  enable  the  men 
sekUar  to  become  a  stood  teacker^  as  are  the  exercises  and  develop- 
ments of  the  dmtcting  room  to  constitute  him  a  ffood  pkynekm.  la 
addition  to  these,  the  latter  needs  hospital  practice  with  an  expe- 
rienced physician.  The  former,  likewise,  needs  practice  in  the 
model  school,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Normal  professor.  Bo^ 
neither  all  teachers,  nor  all  pnysicians,  can  avail  themselTes  of  sa^ 
adTsatages,  desirable  as  they  are.  They  should,  however,  se^  the 
best  opportunities  that  are  aflforded  them,  to  become  profidents. — Iea 
Matbsw,  S99>%  1849. 


The  following  regulations,  extracted  from  the  editicms  of  laws 
prepared  by  the  Superintendents  of  schools  of  the  States  of  Msss- 
achnsetts,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  are  commended  to  the 
school  officers  of  Michigan  as  embodymg  the  true  prineiples  upon 
which  candidates  for  teaching  should  be  examined. 

MORAL  QUALmCATIONS. 

The  committee  must  be  satisfied  of  tbe  good  moral  character  of  a 
teacher.  •        *        •        ♦  No  talents,  however  profound, 

no  genius,  however  splendid,  no  attainments,  however  ample,  caa 
atone  for  any  deficiency  in  moral  character.     In  tbe  beautiful  las- 
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gpage  of  the  law,  it  is  the  "  dutj  of  the  president,  professors  and 
taitort  of  the  Uni^ersitj  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges, 
and  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  in- 
structors of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the 
Qiiiids  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instmc- 
ti«nt  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth, 
love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
iftdostry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pmpils 
as  their  ages  i^nd  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understandmg  of 
the  tendeney  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect 
a  repablioan  constitution,  and  secure  ihe  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well 
as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

The  school  committee  may  be  satisfied  respecting  the  moral  char« 
ader  of  the  candidate,  by  actual  knowledge,  deriy^  from  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  stranger,  they  may  have 
well  authenticated  testimonials  of  the  fact  The  committee  should 
note*  in  their  record-book,  all  letters  or  certificates  of  recommenda* 
tioa  exhibited  by  any  candidate,  whom  they  shall  approve,  with  the 
nsmes  of  their  authois;  and,  when  pracdcable,  the  letters  and  cer- 
tificates themselves  should  be  put  on  the  committee's  files,  so  that 
their  authors  may  be  held  to  a  ridd  accountabifilr  fi>r  the  truth  d 
the  credentials  they  hiye  given.  B,  befiue  the  civil  tribunals,  a  man 
is  held  to  a  strict  pecuniary  liability  for  accrediting  an  insolvent  as  a 
man  in  good  mercantile  standing,  or  for  recommemling  a  swindler  as 
a  man  of  integriu,  how  much  more  stringent  ought  the  rule  of  a 
9oral  tribunal  to  be,  when  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests  of 
children  are  periled  by  means  of  felse  testimonials  of  good  oharac* 
tcTt  whether  knowingly  or  heedlessly  given! 

LrrXBABT   QUALirtCATIONS. 

The  committee  must  satisfy  themselves,  *'  by  personal  examina- 
tion," of  the  '*  literary  (qualifications"  of  the  candidates;  thatis^theT 
moat  persontdly  examine  the  candidates  m  all  the  branches  they  wiU 
be  called  upon  to  teach.  *  *'  Even  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools  known  to  the  law,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in- 
struction in  orthography,  reading,  writin^^,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic.  This  is  the  minimum  of  literary  quaufica- 
tion.  It  is  lawful  for  districts  to  employ  teachers  who  are  compe- 
tent to  teach  higher  branches;  or  who  are  able  to  teach  the  required 
branches  better,  because  they  are  masters  of  higher  ones;  who,  fi>r 
instance,  can  teach  reading  better,  because  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  and  with  the  etj^mology  of  words,  from 
whatsoever  language  they  may  be  derived;  who  can  teach  writing 
better,  because  adepts  in  writing:  who  can  teach  English  grammar, 
better,  because  iamdiar»  from  the  study  of  othir  languages,  with  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar;  who  can  teach  geography  better. 
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because  acquainted  with  astronomy,  geology,  8tatt6tie8»  and  «Ttl  aad 
natural  hislury;  and  who  can  teach  arithmeiic  better,  because  naa- 
ters  of  ihe  higher  mitbemAiics.  80,  too,  a  knowledge  of  Humiui 
PhyMioiogy  may  be  required  in  a  teacher,  in  order  to  seeare  the 
bettltb  of  the  children;  because,  on  beahb  depends  their  ability  to 
go  to  school  at  all,  and  much  aUo  of  their  ability  to  study  wbi^  in 
school. 

CAPAcrrr  to  govxrn. 

The  oommittee  must  also  make  special  inquiry  as  to  the  eapadtv 
of  each  candidate  for  the  government  of  a  school.       «         •        s 

*  *  No  ambiguous  indications,  on  ibis  point,  will  be  given 
by  the  general  air  and  manner  of  a  candidate,  the  eipression  of  the 
CMinteDanee,  ihe  tone  of  the  voice,  the  firmness  or  fickleness  Itsgibie 
in  ihe  eye,  the  self-esteem,  or  ihe  servility  proclaimed  by  the  muural 
lasguage. 

When  a  candidate  has  iausrht  school  before,  and  has  sueceeded  ia 
'  mmntainiog  good  order,  without  ihe  use  of  impropisr  means,  or  with- 
out  the  use  of  proper  means  to  an  improper  extent,  this  faei  is  alfung 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  capacity  for  guvemmeni.  Especially  ia  it  »0, 
if  the  general  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  schools  are  sub- 
stantktlly  alike. 

Visiting  a  school  in  which  a  candidate  may  be  engaged,  and  ae- 
tually  witnessing  ihe  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it,  is  also  a  rwht- 
abk)  mesns  of  ascertaining  the  seme  fact. 

Bui  it  is  supposed  that  neither  nor  all  of  the  above  melhoda  eaa 
svpercede  an  actual  qu^tioning  of  the  candidate  as  to  his  views  of 
the  principles  on  which  a  school  should  be  conducted.  It  is  of  pri* 
ssary  importance  to  know  whether  the  fundamental  idea  of  gov«ra> 
ment>  in  his  opinion,  is  the  will  of  ihe  teacher,  or  the  applause  of 
the  neighborhood — which  may  be  for  one  quality  in  one  place  aad 
for  aB<Hher  quality  in  another — or  the  good  of  the  governed — ^wheib- 
er  on  the  one  hand  he  would  succumb  to  resistance  and  be  drtvea 
away  before  rebellion,  rather  than  to  strike  a  blow;  or,  on  the  other, 
whether  he  would  flout  the  docile,  and  be  capricious  towards  the 
ebedleni,  to  prove  whether  there  exists  in  them  an  unreasooiag  and 
UBCondiiional  submission  to  his  claim  of  sovereignty. 

If  a  candidate  has  no  views  respecting  ihe  great  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  a  school  should  proceed,  the  committee 
cannot  afl9nu  that  he  has  a  capacity  to  govern  If  such  a  penon 
baa  any  capaciry,  it  must  be  in  a  Isteni  state;  but  the  committee 
must  be  satisfied,  not  of  a  possible  or  potential,  but  of  an  aeiaal  ea- 
pacify;  it  must  be  in  a  developed  state. 

Probably  iew  provisions,  if  any.  in  the  statute  book,  bave  bera 
more  efficacious  and  serviceable  in  improving  our  schools,  than  the 
one  which  requires  committees  to  examine  teachers — as  a  few  coa* 
aiderations  will  abundsnrly  show. 

There  are  annually  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Masaaehn* 
setts,  t>etween  ^re  and  six  thousHnd  diffi-reut  persons  as  teachers. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  indisputable  that  no  ftction  of  the  Union,  of  eouAl 
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popolation,  sappHes  bo  Urge  a  proportion  of  young  men  for  the  pro> 
fes^iona,  and  for  the  rarto«3  departments  of  educated  labor,  as  New 
England;  and  among  the  New  England  States,  Massachusetta,  m 
tbia  respect,  is  doubtless  pre-eminent.  The  Public  Schools  of  many 
towns,  and  the  large  number  of  highly  respectable  academies  and 
private  schools,  carry  forward  a  numerous  body  of  young  men  and 
women  to  such  a  degree  of  literary  attainment  aa  enrolls  them  m 
the  list  of  candidates  for  school  keeping.  Students  in  our  colleges; 
ambitious  young  men,  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  other  em* 
ployment,  actually  more  lucrative,  and,  in  public  estimation,  more* 
Aooorable^  and  who  must  obtain  a  little  money  as  a  m^ans  of  seott- 
ring  their  ultimate  object;  many  mechanics  and  f  mners,  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  attainment,  and  who  were 
renowned,  when  they  went  to  school,  for  doing  all  the  "hard  sums'' 
in  the  arithmetical  text  books;  all  these  have  been  condidates  for 
public  school  keeping.  Added  to  this,  the  average  rate  of  compeii- 
saiion  given  to  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  far  exceeded  that 
which  has  been  given  in  any  of  the  neighboring  States.  Hence,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year,  hosts  of  adventurers  flock  hither  from 
Maine,  from  New  Hampshire,  from  Vermont,  and  from  Connecticut, 
in  quest  of  employment  as  teachers  in  our  schools.  Some  of  these 
are  fall,  not  only  of  enterprise,  but  of  talent;  but,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  among  the  fine  gold  there 
should  not  be  found  something  of  dross.  All  these  are  competifora 
for  our  public  schools.  They  often  exhibit  recommendations  of  a 
highly  imaginative  character — recommendations  which  prove  the 
g<KKl  will  of  their  signers,  far  more  than  their  ^ood  sense  of  their 
trustworthiness;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  facility  with  which  such 
recommendations  can  be  obtained  is  the  scsndal  of  our  people* 
What  barrier,  then,  but  ^e  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  our  school 
committees,  shall  prevent  our  schools  from  being  invaded  by  practi- 
cal immorality,  by  literary  imposture,  and  by  an  insptitude  for  all . 
government  except  the  government  of  fear  and  force?  What  but 
&e  fidelity  of  school  committees  shall  prevent  sound  knowledge  and 
high  talent  from  being  thrust  aside  by  iipiorance  and  pretension? 
The  interests  of  all  good  teachers,  emphaucally  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation,  demand,  by  every  eonsideration  that  can  appeal  to 
patriotism,  to  philanthropy,  or  to  the  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
that  the  legal  duty  of  examining  teachers  should  be  performed  with« 
out  fear  or  f»vor,  or  exception.  It  has  happened  a  thousand  titeea, 
that  prosperity  or  adversity  has  shone  or  frowned  upon  the  schoote 
of  a  town — like  sunshine  or  frost  upon  the  early  flowers  of  spring, 
as  it  has  been  blest  or  cursed  with  a  faithful  or  a  neglectfttl'school 
committee. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  every  public  consideration  de-^ 
■sanding  a  thorough  examination  of  teachers,  there  is  a  selfish  one 
which  rt;8ists  it.  Individ u  ils  in  a  district  or  a  town,  who,  in  thefar 
own  minds,  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  ensuing  term  of  the 
schools,  may,  by  management  or  collusion,  secure  the  choice  di  ft 
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catmnittee,  who,  either  through  inabflity  or  fovoritism,  will  make  the 
ezamiaadon  onlj  a  polite  and  facile  ceremony  of  introdactioii  into 
the  school;  or,  what  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  the  expectants 
will  secure  the  choice  of  a  prudential  committee,  who  will  open  to 
them  the  door  of  the  school  house  without  any  examination  al  afl. 
fometimes  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  person,  through  his  relatives  aod 
friends,  to  create  an  apparent  public  opinion  in  a  district,  which  MA 
seem  to  demand  that  the  individual  shall  be  selected  to  keep  the 
school  who  has  himself  been  the  fraudulent  author  of  the  &ctitions 
OTinicm  that  points  to  him.  All  persons,  too,  who  are  intending  Ic 
obtain  a  school,  but  who  are  fearful  of  the  results  of  an  examinatioD, 
will,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  law  which  requires 
an  examination,  and  will  therefore  be  ready  to  aid  those  who  strive  to 
evade  it-^MasfochmetU  B^^ulathna. 

NEW  YORK  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  REGULATIONS. 

IXAMININO  TBAOBSRS. 

The  examination  of  persons  wishing  to  teach  as  principals  or  as- 
sistants, the  granting  of  certificates  of  qualification,  and  the  annul- 
mff  of  such  certificates,  are  among  the  most  important  duties  de- 
vdving  on  the  school  committee,  and  on  their  &ithfrd  perfonnaooe 
ihe  efficiency  of  the  law  mainly  depends. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  former  scnool  system  in  many  of  the  towns 
was  owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  duties  of  examining  teachers  and  vis- 
itJQg  the  schools  were  too  generally  neglected  or  ul  performed. 

£  making  such  exammations,  whether  by  the  whole  board,  or  by 
the  sub-conmiittee,  they  should  inquire  JirH,  as  to  moral  VUvader. 
On  this  point,  ihe  committee  should  be  entirely  satisfied,  before 
proceeding  further.    Some  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  general 
deportment  and  Isngnage  of  the  applicant,  but  the  safest  course  will 
be,  with  regard  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  committee,  to  insist 
on  the  written  testimony  of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  in 
the  towns  and  neighborhoods  where  they  have  resided;  and  espe- 
cially to  require  the  certificate  of  the  school  committee  and  parents 
where  they  have  taught  before,  as  to  the  character  they  have  sus- 
tained, and  the  influence  they  have  exerted  m  the  scnool  and  m 
HJiety. 
^^  ^hile  a  committee  should  not  endeavor  to  inquire  into  the  pecn- 
I*  ligious  or  sectarian  opinions  of  a  teacher  and  should  not  en- 

*™^*^  nny  preferences  or  prejudices  founded  on  any  such  grounds, 
'a**  ^k  ^  without  hesitation,  to  reject  every  person  who  is  in  the 
r*9r**J5P*-      'culmg,  deridmg  or  scoffing  at  religion. 

aaJ^  *he  examinauon  should  in  no  case  be  extended  to  the 
^^^•wfcile  i  of  the  candidate,  jet  it  may  with  propriety  extend 
'^  k*-  ®P****^  "^  expressing  such  belief,  or  maintaining  it  If 
to  their  maanar  -elf  boisterous  and  disorderly,  mtemperate  and 
that  manner  is  til  Ok  be  supposed  to  mdicate  ungovemed  pasaicms, 
offensive,  it  may  weU .  Slcs  of  conduct,  which  would  render  its  pos- 
•or  want  of  sound  ^nel^  habitants  of  the  district,  and  unfit  for  the 
^^'^  obnonotts  4a  Ae  ik 
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atteved  dmtias  af  a  teacher  of  yoadi,  who  would  inistruct  by  examples 
aa  well  as  by  precept." — [iV.  Y,  AffulaUom. 

Se^md,  08  to  literary  attainments. — The  lowest  grade  of  attainments 
is  q>eoified  in  the  school  law.    Every  teacher  must  hare  been  found 
qualified  by  examination,  or  by  previous  experience,  which  must 
have  oome  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  committee*  to  teach 
the  English  language,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  the  rudiments  of 
ffeography  and  history.    An  examination  as  to  the  attainments  of 
uie  teacher  in  these  branches  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  his 
capatuty,  in  those  particulars,  to  teach  any  grade  of  schools.    Some 
le&rence,  therefore,  must  be  had  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
(fistrict  schools  as  they  now  are.    But  no  person  should  be  consid- 
ered qualified  to  teach  any  school,  who  cannot  speak  and  write  die 
Bi^lisn  language,  if  not  elegantly,  at  least  correctly.    He  should  be 
a  good  reader,  and  be  able  to  make  the  hearer  understand  and  feel 
aUthat  the  author  intended.     He  should  be  able  to  give  the  analysis 
as  well  as  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  sentence,  and 
explsin  all  dates,  names  and  allusions.    He  should  be  a  good  speller, 
and  to  test  this,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  punctuation,  the  use  of 
oiqpitals,  disc,  he  should  be  required  to  write  out  his  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  committee.    He  should  understand  practi- 
cally the  first  principles  of  English  grammar,  as  illustrated  in  his 
own  writing  and  converaation.    He  snould  be  able  to  write  a  good 
hand,  to  make  a  pen,  and  teach  others  how  to  do  bodi.     He  should 
sli9w  his  knowledge  of  geography  by  applymg  his  definitbns  of  the 
elementary  principles  to  the  geography  of  his  own  town,  State  and 
county,  and  by  questions  on  the  map  and  globe.    He  should  be  ablo 
to  answer  promptly  all  questions  relatmg  to  the  leading  events  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  his  own  State.    In  arithmetic, 
he  should  be  well  versed  in  some  treatise  on  mental  arithmetic,  and 
be  able  to  woriL  out  before  the  committee,  on  the  black  board  or  slate, 
such  questions  as  will  test  his  ability  to  teach  the  text  books  on  aridi- 
metio  prescribed  for  the  class  of  schools  he  will  be  engaged  in. 

TMtd,  his  abiiify  to  instruct.'^ThiB  ability  includes  aptness  to 
teach,  a  power  of  simplifying  difficult  processes^'a  skill  in  imparting 
knowledge — of  inducwg  pupils  to  try,  and  try  in  such  a  way  that 
ihey  wHl  derive  encouragement  as  they  go  along,  which  must  be 
given  by  nature,  but  may  l>e  cultivated  by  observation  and  practice. 
An  examination  into  the  literary  qualifications  of  a  candidate  as  or- 
dmarily  conducted,  and  even  when  conducted  by  an  experienced 
committee-man,  or  even  by  a  teacher,  will  not  always  aetermnie 
whether  this  ability  is  possessed,  or  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  de« 
gree.  Hence  it  is  desirable  for  the  committee  to  ascertain  what  sue* 
cess  the  candidate  has  had  in  other  places,  if  he  has  taught  befeve; 
and  if  this  eridence  cannot  be  had,  whether  he  has  received  any  in- 
atmotion  in  the  art  of  teachiojg;  or  has  been  educated  under  a  sue- 
oessfttl  teacher;  or  has  visited  good  schools.  In  conducting  the  ex* 
amiaation  to  ascertain  this  pointy  the  candidate  should  be  asked  how 
he  would  teach  the  several  studies.  He  should  be  asked  how  be 
^o«kl  proceed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  to  a  ohiki  who  had  nevw 
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beea  instructed  at  all  in  it;  as  for  example,  whether  he  woaU  gm 
bim  words  or  single  letters;  or  letters  havtog  a  general  resemblanee; 
or  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ordin«rily  printed;  or  bj  eofjmg 
them  on  a  slate  or  black-board,  and  then  repeating  their  names  •ttt 
the  teacher;  or  by  picking  them  out  of  a  collection  of  alphabet  bloek% 
dec,  dsc.  So  in  spelling.  He  should  be  a^ked  how  he  would  cIm^ 
his  scholars  in  this  branch,  and  the  methods  of  arranging  and  eoi- 
ducting  a  class  exercise;  how  far  he  would  adopt  with  the  clam  tk 
simultaneous  method,  and  ho^  far  the  practice  of  calling  on  ekk 
member  in  regular  order;  how  far  he  would  put  out  the  word  totki 
whole  class,  and  after  requiring  all  to  spell  it  menlaUif.  name  a  pa^ 
ticular  scholar  to  spell  it  orally;  how  far  he  would  adopt  the  methcd 
of  writing  the  word»  and  especially  the  difficult  words,  on  a  slate  at 
blackboard;  how  far  he  would  connect  spelling  with  the  reading  lee- 
sons,  d^c. 

It  Mill  be  more  satisfactory  sometimes,  perhaps  to  have  a  ela« 
of  small  scholars  present  at  the  examination,  and  let  the  candidate 
go  through  a  recitation  with  them,  so  that  the  committee  can  hate 
a  practical  specimen  of  his  tact  in  teaching  each  branch  of  study;  ia 
explaining  and  removing  difficulties,  dec. 

The  same  method  of  examination  should  be  carried  into  reading 
and  every  other  branch.  It  is  more  important  to  know  that  the 
teacher  has  sound  views  as  to  metliods,  than  that  he  is  qualified  ai 
to  literary  attainments. 

Fourths  dbiiUy  to  govern.  This  is  an  important  quaKBcatioii,  in* 
stated  upon  by  the  law.  and  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  sebook 
On  this  point  the  committee  should  call  for  the  evidence  of  forai«r 
experience,  wherever  the  t^andidate  has  taught  before,  and  when  tint 
oannot  be  had,  the  examination  should  elicit  the  plans  of  the  teaeker 
as  to  miking  children  comfortable,  keeping  them  all  usefully  en* 
ployed,  and  interested  in  their  studies,  his  best  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  examples  of  the  kinds  of  punishment  he  wooM 
resort  to  in  particular  cases,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
good  order  and  government  of  a  school.  In  this  connection,  the 
age.  manners,  bearing,  knowledge  of  the  world,  love  and  knowledge 
of  children,  <&c ,  of  the  applicant,  will  deserve  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  which  the  law  require  the 
address  and  personal  manners  and  habits  of  the  applicant  ahoold  be 
inquired  into,  fur  these  will  determine  in  a  great  measure  tbe 
manners  and  habits  of  the  children  whom  he  will  be  called  upon  is 
teaeh. 

The  most  thorough  and  satisfy  otory  mode  of  conduoting  theet* 
amination  is  by  wiitten  questions  and  answers;  it  will  be  deairaU^ 
if  the  ex  imination  is  conducted  orally,  to  keep  minutes  of  the  qnce- 
tiuns  and  answers. 

The  school  committee  mu^t  remember  th  it  on  the  thoroughneil 
and  tidelity  with  which  this  duty  U  performed,  depends  in  a  greil 
metsare  the  nurce^s  or  fa  lure  of  the  schot)l  styMtem:  The  whole  sia- 
chinery  moves  to  hrinu  gO'Kl  teachers  into  the  svboo)s»  and  to  fK«p 
them  as  long,  and  under  m  favorable  circamstances  as  possible* 
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If  the  teaober  adds  to  his  other  qualifications,  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  singiDg,  it  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  bim  with 
those  wbo  desire  to  have  a  good  school.  Singing  in  scbool  serves 
as  a  recreation  and  amusement,  especially  for  ibe  smaller  scholars. 
It  exercises  and  strengthens  their  voices  and  lungs,  and  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  disposition  and  morals,  enables  a  teacher  tp  govern  hi& 
school  with  comparative  ease. 

The  committee  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  the  examina- 
tion. If  a  person  has  been  before  examined  by  them,  and  the  com* 
mittee  have  often  visited  his  school,  and  know  bim  to  be  a  good 
teacher,  the  law  allows  them  to  give  him  a  certificate  founded  on 
this  experience.  But  re-examinations  can  in  no  case  do  any  injury ». 
and  by  gradually  increasing  their  rigor  and  adding  to  the  require- 
ments, much  may  be  done  towards  raising  the  general  standard  of 
education.  The  committee  should,  for  convenience  of  reference^ 
keep  a  tabular  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  examined  by  them, 
either  on  their  common  record  book,  or  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  with  columns  for  the  date,  age,  place  of  residence  of  the  ap- 
plicant,  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  any  other  remarks  that 
may  appear  worthy  of  remembrance. — Rhode  Island  Reg. 


RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT. 

The  following  decision  has  been  published  while  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  document  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  and  is  taken 
from  Manniho's  MioaioAN  Rbports,  Vol.  I,  Page  269: 

Wall  vs.  Eastman:  Where  the  moderator  of  a  school  district 
refused  to  sign  a  warrant  to  a  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages,  and  a 
judgment  was  afterwards  I'ecovered  by  the  teacher  against  the  dislriel 
for  the  amount  due  him,  which  was  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  distrioty  a 
tax  payer  who  was  assessed »  and  paid  his  part  of  the  tax,  caniiol* 
sostaia  an  action  agamst  the  moderator  to  recover  what  he  has  pfud> 

Ca8jb  reserved  from  Jackson  Oironit  Court  Eastman  sued  Waft 
in  a  Josdce's  Oonrt^  in  an  action  on  the  case,  to  recover  eight  doHan 
tax  which  he,  as  a  resident  of  a  school  district,  had  been  compelled  to^ 
pay,  by  reason  of  Wall's  refnsaL  as  moderator  of  the  district,  toatga* 
a  warrant  to  the  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages.  The  substance  of  die 
deekirat&oo  which  was  demurred  tO|  is  stated  in  the  opbion  of  the 
Oourt.  The  Juatiott  rendered  judgment  for  Eastman.  Wall  apped* 
ed  Id^  the  county  oourt,  which  also  gave  jodpfownt  against  him,  mhmp' 
1^  e«arri«d  the  case  to  the  circuit  court  by  eertacrari. 
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By  the  Court:  Gresk,  J. — The  question  reserved  ia  this  case  is, 
whether  the  declaration  contains  a  cause  of  acdon,  in  £Eivor  of  the 
phuntiif  below,  against  the  defendant  below.  The  declaration  sets 
forth  in  substance,  that  in  February,  1847,  Wall,  the  defendant  be- 
low,  was  director  of  a  school  district  in  Sandstone,  Jackson  county;  thst 
a  teacher  was  hired,  who  taught  the  school  in  that  district,  and  mide 
•out  a  rate  bill  for  wages  due  him,  and  requested  Wall  to  issue  Us 
warrant  as  director,  for  the  collection  tbereof,  which  Wall  refused  to 
do;  and  that  thereupon,  the  teacher  sued  the  district,  and  reooversd 
a  judgment  for  the  wages  so  due  him — ^the  amount  of  which  judg* 
•ment  was  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  withm  the  district,  and 
•collected — that  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  resident  of  the  district,  and 
•owned  taxable  property  therein*  and  that  by  reason  of  the  premises 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  portion  of  said  judgment,  to  wit:  the  sun 
•of  eight  dollars  thereof,  which  sum  he  claims  to  recover  of  the  de- 
iftndant  below.  To  this  declaration  the  defendant  below  demuired, 
and  assigned  several  special  cases  of  demurrer,  all  of  which,  howev- 
er, embrace  but  one  proposition  in  substance,  namely,  that  the  de^ 
laration  does  not  contain  a  cause  of  action. 

The  counsel  for  the  pldntiff  below,  referred  to  5th  John.  IL  175, 
and  15  id.  260,  and  these  are  the  only  adjudged  cases  oited  on  either 
side.  The  question  involved  m  the  case  in  5  John.  R  referred  to, 
was  whether  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  official  miacoodnet,  or 
loaglect  of  duty,  took  away  the  right  of  action  for  damages.  The 
law  relating  to  primary  schools  and  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  school 
district  officers  in  force  when  the  cause  of  action  in  thn  case,  if  any 
arose,  was  the  act  of  ld48,  Session  Laws  1848,  page  88.  By  die 
71st  section  'of  that  act  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  was  impoeed  upon 
every  person,  who,  having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  modenkir, 
diiector  or  assessor  of  a  school  district,  and  having  entered  upoo  the 
•duties  of  his  office,  should  n^lect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  dvtv  re- 
quired of  him  by  vbrtue  of  his  office.  Section  77  provides  that  in 
all  cases  not  oth«*wise  provided  for  in  thatact,  in  which  a  duty  AaD 
be  enjoined  upon  any  person,  officer,  or  board  of  officersb  such  per 
•on*  officer,  or  board,  as  the  case  maybe,  shall  be  liable  to  any  party 
aggrieved,  in  die  full  amount  et  aU  damages  sustamed  by  Che  wiUU 
Mglect,  or  unfidthful  performance  of  such  duty.    This  last  piorisioB 
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introdaces  no  new  principl^b  but  is  in  allrmanca  of  the  common  la«i 
and  aeemfl  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  atatnte  by  ihe  Legia^ 
latnrei  for  the  purpom  of  precluding  any  conolusion  to  the  cantraryi 
which  might  oUierwise  be  suppoaed  to  arise  from  other  proTisiona  of 

the  statate. 

*  *  •         .  •  •  « 

By  the  second  subdiyision  of  section  21  of  the  act  before  referred 

to>  H  IB  made  the  duty  of  the  director,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor,   to  contract  with  and  hire- 

quaUfied  teachers  for  ths  dktrui:  which  contract  is  required  to  be  i» 

writing,  and  to  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  month,  as  agreed  by 

the  parties.    To  this  contract  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capacity* 

18  anecessary  party,  and  in  that  capacity  it  is  bound  to  perC;>rm  it; 

and  in  case  of  a  failure  to  do  so,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  teacher 

for  its  non-performance.    The  district  in  its  corporate  capacity  re* 

ceivea  the  moneys  apportioned  to  it  hem  the  primary  school  fund,  or 

derived  from  other  sources  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  and  if  more 

is  required  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  oolleeted  from  those  sending 

children  to  the  school*  in  proportion  to  Ae  number  of  scholars,  and 

the  time  they  attend.    For  this  purpose  the  teacher  is  to  note  the 

daOy  attendance  of  each  scholar,  and  make  retnni  of  the  same  to- 

the  director.    The  director  is  then  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  from. 

each  person  sending  children  to  school,  and  to  make  out  a  rate  bill, 

and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collection  thereof,  ^to  be  signed 

hy  him  and  the  moderatu'.    This  warrant  is  to  be  direeted  to  the 

district  assessor,  who  is  required  to  collect  all  rate  ImUs  (rf  the  diatriet 

made  and  delivered  to  him,  m  accordance  with  the  seventh  subdivis^- 

lon  of  section  21,  of  the  act  aforeraid,  in  obedience  to  the  command 

of  the  warrants  annexed  to  such  rate  bills,  and  to  make  a  written. 

retnni  of  the  same  to  the  director.    When  such  moneys  have  been 

collected  by  the  assessor,  they  are  school  moneys  belonging  to  the 

district,  and  the  assesscHr  and  his  sureties  are  liable  therefor,  if  not 

applied  by  him  according  to  law,  upon  the  bond  which  he  is  required 

to  give  to  the  district;  and  they  are  to  be  drawn  by  an  order  of  the 

moderator  upon  the  assessor,  as  moneys  to  be  disbursed  by  the  dis< 

trict»  according  to  section  19  of  the  act  aforesaid.    If  the  moneys  m 

required  to  be  collected  had  been  lost  to  the  district  by  reason  of  the 
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4ie&loaUoii  of  the  assessor,  after  thej  came  into  his  handsy  there  eaa 
be  no  question  bat  that  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  m%ht 
lutve  recorered  the  amount  in  an  action  upon  the  assessor's  bond; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  could  oot 
in  such  a  case,  have  sustained  actions  in  their  individual  naoMfii  for 
their  respestire  portions  of  the  loss.  The  converse  of  the  last  prop- 
osition would  be  a  most  palpable  violation  of  that  wise  maxim,  which 
declares  that  the  law  abhors  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  and  which  for- 
bids an  individual  to  bring  separate  actions  upon  different  items  of 
the  same  account 

How  does  the  case  before  us  differ  in  principle  from  the  one  just 
supposed,  of  a  loss  sustained  by  the  defalcation  of  the  assessor?    In 
that  case,  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  district  in  the  first  instance,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,    and    indirectly  upon  the  owners  of  taxaUe 
property  within  the  district.     And  so  in  this  case.    By  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  defendant  below  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  collecdon 
of  the  rate  bill,  the  district  lost  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
collected  from  the  individuals  sending  pupils  to  the  district  school 
for  the  payment  of  the  teacher;  and  was  obliged  to  collect  by  a  tai 
upon  the  property  within  the  district,  the  amount  required — in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  plaintiff  below,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  dis- 
triet,  owning  taxable  property  therein,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
<rf  eight  dollars,  for  the  recovery  of  which,  this  suit  was  brought  If 
any  right  of  action  acorued,  it  was  in  fovor  of  the  corporation  of 
iHiich  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  member,  and  not  Co  him  iadindualJy. 
If  the  plaintiff  below  eould  sustain  th»  actioUf  every  penon  who 
paid  any  portbn  of  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  teacher  agwistthe 
district,  might  also  sustain  a  sqwrate  action  for  the  amount  paid  by 
him;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  in   case  of  the  defimlt  of  the 
^maaitj  treasurer,  every  individual  in  the  county  who  should  be  com- 
palled  to  pay  a  tax  to  make  good  the  ftind  lost,  might  also  maiatun 
a  aepaiate  action  against  the  troasvrer  for  die  amount  paid  by  Un- 
Mo  audi  principle^  it  is  bdiered,  has  ever  been  sanctioned  or  neeg* 
■iaed  by  any  judicial  tribunal  whose  decisions  have  been  reported  ii 
(he  books.    The  result  to  which  Che  foregoing  conclusions  lead  does 
«at  deprive  the  plaintiff  below  of  a  full  and  adequate  remedy  forAe 
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iDJaiy  he  eomplaiDS  o£  If  the  defendant  below  has  naade  himself 
Efcbie  bj  the  omission  of  official  duty,  charged  in  the  declaration  in 
this  case,  a  recovery  against  him  by  the  district  will  not  only  make 
Ae  plaintiff  below  good,  but  all  the  members  of  the  district  who 
laffered  a  like  injury  from  the  same  cause.  As  the  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  below  was  indirect,  and  sustained  by  him  in  common  with 
tlie  other  members  of  the  corporation,  as  such,  so  must  be  his  rem* 
•dy. 


PART  III. 

LAWg  ULATilW  M  PVBUC  imBDCTIM 

AKD 

INCORPORATED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


[  No.  99.  ] 

AN  ACT  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  PnHk 
Instraction,  and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  an  act  to  amend  siJd 
Chapter  fifty-six,  approred  March  twenty-ninth,  one  thousand 
«ight  hundred  and  nfty. 

Stetfon  1.  Tk»  PetpU  ^  M«  5tete  ^  JWidU^m  etuust,  Tluit  tte  tvperfntondeot  of  MMfe 
iDibroolkm  shaD  h*v«  gtnaral  supenrMim  of  piiblic  ioit^^ 

otiber  things  to  prefMtre  annUBny  iind  tnnnntt  «  report  to  ttie  Goremor,  to  be  treneniMttei  kj 
Mm  to  the  Legtehtcre  at  eech  Meonlal  leerioo  thiegeoi^  eaotaiabigi 

1.  A  etrtament  of  tha  condttloii  of  the  Uatmnlttj,  and  iCa  teaadwe,  of  aB  iBcoipoaate  Wtt 
T«y  Inatltatioiia  a&d  of  the  prlmarj  achoolaj 

t.  Brthwatea  and  amoimla  of  expendttvrea  of  the  mIiooI  mooej; 

3.  nana  fbr  the  fanprovamant  aad  maaasemant  of  aB  aducalianal  ftede,  tad  ftr  the  Mtor 
oisaaiaiilon  of  tho  adoMtioaial  flyattm,  if  In  Ma  optakm  the  aai^ 

4.  Tba  eondltion  of  the  NdRoal  aefaool; 

&  AnaodiatfaarinatearardatingtohboilleeandtlMenl^aeCofedQealloM  geDViml^wia 
diall  daem  expedient  to  oommunicate. 

BacS.  Ha  diall  mahe  aB  naceaeaiy  ahrtracta  of  tha  wporta  of  aahoei  taapiaieiai 
toUm  bj  the  elBxka,  aad  embody  m  mn£h  of  the  eamate  tala  rapartaaaHij  ba : 

Saa  a.  Be  ihafl  pTOpare  and  caoM  to  be  printed  irtlfa  ttio  lawa  Mlittif  t» 
aB  aaeaaauy  fcnnB»  tagnJatkoa  and  inatrnmanta  for  condocting  aB  proeaadlBfa  vadar  aald 
lawa,  and  tranimit  tha  tame,  with  raoh  Inatrnetloiia  relative  to  the  organiaatlon  and  governmaaft 
«f  aadi  tchoola  and  the  conrae  of  ttudiae  to  be  pnnnied  therein,  aa  he  maj  deem  adrieabla,  to 
tha  aavwal  offioera  eotniated  with  their  care  and  management. 

Saa  4.  School  lawa,  forma,  regolatiooa  and  ioatmctlona  sbaB  be  printed  In  pamphlet  fona^ 
with  a  proper  index,  and  diaO  bave  alao  annexed  thereto  a  Bat  of  each  hooka  aa  the  Soporln- 
tndeot  ihaB  thfaik  beat  adapted  to  the  uae  of  tha  primary  adioola,  and  a  Hat  of  booka  anBaUa 

at 
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Ibr  to^vnaliip  libraries,  with  such  mica  as  he  may  think  proper  for  the  goremmeitf  of  ftqch 
Hbnrlet. 

8ec.  5.  He  shall  aimuallj,  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Auditor  CScneral  of  the  anMranU 
tiiereol^  apportion  the  income  of  the  primary  ichool  fund  among  the  several  townships  nd 
cities  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  between  the  agte  of  fiKO* 
and  eighteen  years,  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  reports  of  the  several  township  hiq»ectar« 
of  primary  schools,  made  to  him  foe  the  year  last  closed. 

8bo.  6.  He  shall  prepare  annually  a  statement  of  the  amount  inttie  aggregate  paymfalFtoeith 
eoinnty  in  the  State  from  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  shall  deHver  the  wmt 
to  the  Auditor  General,  who  shall  thereupon  draw  his  warrant  upon  ttie  State  TiiMiiiiir 
in  fltror  of  each  coimty  for  the  amount  payable  to  such  county. 

8kc.  7.  He  shall  also  sand  written  flolioes  to  theclerks  of  tSie  sereni  c«aitfiB  «f  theamMBt 
in  the  aggregate  to  be  disbursed  in  their  respective  counties,  and  the  amount  payable  to  the 
townships  therein  respectively;  ntliich  notice  riiall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  by  an  act  entftlsd 
an  act  to  amend  chapter  fifty*eight  of  the  revised  statutes  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
tott^^eiXf  i^profed  Much  iwea^-eighth,  one  thonaand  eight  hondred  and  ii^, 

flsc.  8.  Whenever  the  returns  from  any  coun^,  township  or  city,  upon  which  a  statoDaent 
of  the  amount  to  be  disburse  or  paid  to  any  such  county,  township  or  cily,  ehatt  be  so  ftr 
deibctfve  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  asoertahi  the  share  of  public  moneys  vdiicii  oqght  to 
be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  county,  township  or  city,  he  shall  ascertain  by  this  beat  evidence 
in  his  power  the  &ets  upon  which  Che  ratio  of  such  i^tp<fftloiniient  shall  depend,  and  sfaafl 
make  the  apportionment  accordingly. 

Bbc.  9.  Whenever,  fay  accident,  miwhike,  «r  aqy  other  oamse,  the  returns  from  any  comaj, 
$l0mMI^  or  city,  ivoQ  which  a  stttement  «f  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  to  aaiy  encb  oomty, 
iownahip'Or  dty,  shall  not  contain  the  whole  utmiber  of  scholars  in  such  comty,  township  or 
M|ty»  taHween  the  age  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  entitled  to  draw  money  from  aaU  frad, 
t^  which  any  such  connty,  township  or  city  shall  fail  to  have  apportioned  to  It  the  anmiii^  to 
Yrfaich  it  shall  Justly  be  entitled,  the  Superintendent,  on  rocdving  satiaftcCorj  pnettbtwd, 
shall  apportion  such  defidenpy  to  such  county,  township  or  city,  in  his  next  amiiml  tpffottiem- 
■nd4lieoMiditkiBa«f  this  lection  shall  extend  to  all  caset  which  accrua  in  the  year  eae 
,  tight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Sbo.  10.  Upon  all  snms  paid  into  the  8t^  treasury  upon  account  of  the  principal  of  an;  of 
the  educational  funds,  except  where  (other)  provision  is  or  shall  be  made  by  Uw,  the  Tuaiuirr 
4lpB  etwpiHit  incnrest  fran  the  time  of  such  pagment,  or  from  the  time  of  the  last  compati- 
tlon  of  interest  thereon,  to  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  eneh  and  every  ^"ear,  and  shaUL  gin 
credit  therefor  to  each  and  eveiy  aebool  fund,  as  the  case  maj  be;  and  such  intcreai  ihaA  be 
xglM  out  of  111*  fenagnl  f and. 

Sec.  11.  The8apeiinte«dtnlshall,atthee«piK«it«Dnof  hlstannofoficetdelhermcrQnde- 
id  to  his  successor,  all  property,  books,  documenti^  'oun^  reoorda,  teporta»  and  aft  other 
I  belo^(fa3V  to  hia  €iKm>  or  whieh  ai«y  have  been  reoiived  IqF  hun  for  tiie  nae  of  his  of- 
ice. 

Am.  IS.  Ohi»tsraity«oiKof  the  loviaed  itatntesof  one  thousand  eigbthuatnd  sod  tety- 
lii^  idao  oDi  to  aionnri  mid  obapter  fiftyois^  afproved  Mareb  twenty'-ninth^  «n 

ft  |we  haioby  tepfoled. 
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[  Nq.  151.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  pronde  for  the  Government  of  the  State  University, 
and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-six. 


Section  1.  Tka  feapU  of  the  StaUof  Michigtm  enaH,  That  tti6  imtltofekm  esteblMied  In 
ttiis  atate,  and  known  aa  the  UniTersity  of  BBrhigan,  ii  continued  under  the  name  and  atgAs 
kcvetolbire  need. 

8bo.  2.  The  UnirenUy  shall  provide  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  with  the  means  of  atoqi^ 
rteg  a  Choroogh  knowledge  of  ttie  rarlons  hrsaehea  of  Utermture,  icienee  and  aria. 

Sbc.  3.  The  government  of  tlie  Univeraitj  is  Tested  in  the  Boord  of  Segenta. 

Ssc.  4.  The  Board  of  Regents  diall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  wlfii  the  right  as  neb 
of  tmkoiis  and  being  SKed,  of  inaMng  and  using  a  eonimon  seal,  and  altering  the  same. 

9bo.  6.  The  Regenta  shall  have  power  to  enact  ordlnanoes,  l^-tewa  and  regolstioBS  foft  Ike 
goveramMit  of  the  University;  to  elect  a  preeideBty  to  ilx,  increase  and  reduce  the  legnlif 
mmber  of  proftssors  and  tutors,  and  to  i^tpoint  the  same,  and  to  determine  the  amovnt  <if 
their  salaries. 

auc.  6.  They  shall  have  power  to  remoTc  the  president,  and  any  proftsaor  or  tutor,  when  the 
interest  of  the  Universlfy  shall  require  It. 

fltoo  7*  They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  UbrarUn,  treasurer,  stvvrard,  and  mA 
o^bM  oflSoers  aa  the  interests  of  Uie  histitution  may  require,  who  tfhaU  hold  their  «flloes  «t 
the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

Oec  8.  The  University  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  departments: 

1.  A  department  of  Uferature,  science  and  the  arts. 

i:  A  department  of  law. 

3.  A  department  of  medicine. 

4.  Such  other  departments  may  be  added  as  the  RegMtts  shall  deem  necessary  and  the  state 
of  the  University  ftind  shall  allow. 

8ec.  9.  The  Regents  slutU  provide  for  the  arrangemetit  and  selection  of  a  course  or  courses 
of  study  in  the  University,  for  such  students  as  may  not  desire  to  pursue  the  usual  collegiale 
ijourse,  in  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  embracing  the  ancient  hmguages, 
4md  to  provide  fbr  the  admission  of  such  students  without  previous  examination  as  to  their  M- 
taiiunents  in  said  languages,  and  fbr  granting  such  certiflcates  at  the  expiration  of  such  course 
or  term  of  such  students,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  their  respective  attainments. 

Bko.  10.  The  Regents  shall  malie  provision  fbr  keeping  a  set  of  meteorological  tables  at  the 
University,  after  the  forms  adopted  and  furnished  by  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  record 
of  which  shall  be  tran^tcto  with  their  report  to  the  Snpertntendent  of  PubNc  fostructioB, 
who  Shan  embetty  the  same  into  his  report. 

Sao.  11.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shaU  be  entrusted  to  tha 
pi^ssMent  and  the  respective  Acuities;  but  the  Regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  course 
«f  histructfon  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  profbssorships,  the  books  and  anthorttiss 
to  be  used  in  the  several  departments;  sad  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  iHplmiHi 
«B  are  usually  conliBrred  and  granted  by  oth«r  similar  inscttutlons. 

Bbo.  is.  The  fto  of  admission  to  the  regular  Universify  course  in  the  department  of  Wbtnt- 
tun,  science  and  the  arts,  shaU  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  but  such  course  or  courses  of  instructioii 
as  nay  be  arranged  under  the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  this  act,  shall  be  open  without  fbe 
to  thsdtisens  of  this  State. 

Sec.  13.  The  Univerrtty  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  resident  of  this  State,  without  charge  of 
tuition,  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Regents;  and  to  all  other  persons  under  such 
peculations  and  restrictions  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 
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8m.  14  TIm  UMMMgrs  noeliFvd  from  sudi  muroe  flhaU  be  pftld  to  tke 
llMi'iiaf  M  iImII  be  neeenery  Ibr  the  pnrpone,  sball  be  expnided  by  the  Begents  in 
Univenlty  baikKngs  in  good  condition  and  repeir,  and  the  bebnrc  ahell  be  appropriated  ftr 
the  Increaee  oi  the  Hbrmry. 

•■c.  16.  The  board  of  Regenta  ■haU  make  an  exhibit  of  the  alEdn  of  the  Vnlinen^y  ia 
iwv.tothe  Saperfaat8Bd0BtorP«hlielBatnietloa,aettiiwfticththeooiiditiinof  the 
Mid  Us  brancbee;  the  amount  of  reoeipta  and  expendltnrei^  the  nnmber  of  pcofemoia, ' 
•Ad  other  oAoera,  and  the  oompenmidon  of  each;  the  nnmber  of  ttudeata  In  the 
pMrtmenta  and  In  the  dMbveot  claiMS  the  books  of  inetnictioo  need;  an  eiittmate  of  the  w 
ptmee  Ibr  the  enanlng  year;  a  fiiH  traneoript  of  the  jonmal  of  their  prooeedinga  for  tho  jm^ 
together  with  sudbi  other  faiformatloa  and  R^ggestlooe  aa  they  may  deem  Important,  or  the 
tiyilatenduMt  of  PaUle  Inatmotlon  may  require  to  embody  ^  Hie  rqiort. 

Snc.  le.  From  the  Increaae  arMng  from  the  iatereet  of  the  Cnlfvriity  ftmd,  the  bnvd  of 
B*0Mta  mey  erect  from  time  to  time^  aaoh  buUdlngi  m  ere  neoeeeaiy  Cor  the  naesof  tho  Ihrf- 
vnnity,  on  the  gro«mdaaet  apart  for  the  mmo;  but  no  such  buildings  shall  be  erected 
ffovfatoi  ihall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  Indebtedness  of  the  Univprdl^, 
UdCU  one  branch  of  the  Unirerslty  shall  be  estobUshed  hi  esch  Judicial  circuit  of  the  State. 

0M.  17.  The  board  of  Segenta  shall  hSTe  power  to  expend  so  much  of  the  InterMt  \ 
from  the  unlTerdty  ftuid,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  improving  and  oraameoting  the 
tdtj  grauadsi  ibr  the  purchase  of  philosi^hioBl,  chemical,  meteorologies],  siid  other 
■nd  to  keep  the  same  In  good  condition. 

Bbc  18.  Aa  aoonss  the  income  of  the  University  interest  fund  will  admit.  It  shall  be  tho< 
of  the  board  of  Regents  to  organise  and  establish  branches  of  the  CnlTersil^,  one  at '. 
eich  Judicial  circuit  or  district  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  all  needful  rules  and 
fiw  the  government  of  the  same.    They  shall  not  give  to  any  Huch  branch  the  right  o£ 
ring  degreeSf  nor  appropriate  a  sum  exceeding  flfteen  hundred  dollars,  in  any  one  yesr,  Ibr 
the  support  of  any  such  branch. 

8bc.  19.  The  Regents  lasy  establish  and  orgsnixe  a  branch  ur  branches,  by  the  creation  of  a 
trusteeship  for  the  k>cal  management  of  the  same,  or  they  may,  in  their  discretion  aefecC  frr  a 
bnadi,  under  the  restrictions  aforesaid,  any  clustered  literary  Institution  in  tiie  Slate. 

tec.  10.  Tbs  meetings  of  the  board  msy  be  called  in  such  manner  as  the  RegeaCs  shall  ] 
■eribc;  five  of  them  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  tlie  transsctfon  of  businesB,  and  a '. 
her  mi^  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Snc.  SI.  A  board  of  rialtort,  to  oooslat  of  three  persons,  shall  bo  ajqio&nted  Wnmh^y  atcfe» 
eommaieemeut  of  the  o<rileglate  year,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruotkm.  It  ikalt 
he  their  duty  to  mske  a  personal  exsminatJon  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Univura^f,  te 
all  its  departntenls  snd  branches,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  report  the  result  to  the  0^Hr> 
infteodent,  suggesting  such  IraproTements  ss  they  may  deem  important;  which  npoti  shall  b» 
WiilHMlhiil  Into  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

fliBC.  S8.  The  Regents  and  Visitors  to  the  University  staaQ  each  receive  pay  Ibr  thbuetmimui 
Meesmry  expenses  kieurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties*  which  shaft  ha  peid 
out  of  the  University  Interest  ftmd. 

Sue.  S3.  AU  orders  on  the  tressucer  shaU  be  signed  by  the  secretary,  snd  couatendgnsd  bg 
the  president. 

Sac.  S4.  Chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  revised  statutes  is  hereby  sepealed. 

Approved  April  8,  1851. 
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I  Na   155.  ] 
AN  ACT  relatiiig  to  the  State  Ubraiy. 

1.  TM  PetfU  9i  tk9  SUU^MiM^mm eiuti,  Ttel  the  itete Ubniy  roomihdite 
appropriated  to  the  vae  of  tlw  Saperlntendant  of  Pubtte  laalruetfcMi,  far  liia  oOoa. 

•M.5U  Hie  State  libtBrtea,  in  addiiloo  to  the  d«ttoe  piewalbed  faj  bw,  alian ke^ »  aet  o€ 
imtoo>oi>$ina]  tableau  after  the  Ibrma  adopted  hj  the  tailthaenin  Inaatiite,  and  nadar  the  dl* 
realioB  of  the  Superintendent  of  PuUfc  Inatrnetloa;  and  the  aame  ahall  be  embraoed  with  the 
anavnl  report  of  the  8uperintandNtt»  tpyettiar  with  mpott  of  the  librarian. 

Skc  3.  Hie  Svperlntendent  of  PubUc  batmction  ahafl  cauae  the  books,  papen»  an^pa,  appa* 
tttam,  iw^  pertahahif  to  hie  oiBoe,  to  be  dapeelted  In  the  State  llbrarj;  ■»!  it  ahaU  be  hia  dntj 
tocoleetaneh  booka,  mapa,  ^panitiia»  ico^  aa  can  be  obtained  without  expenae  to  the  8tale» 
aAi  d^poait  the  aaofea  in  the  Hhraiy. 

SB0.4i  Th^ttbeariaashaUalaoaciaaaafiatanttoandahallperftrmanfihdiitieaaanafftaM 
to  tfoM  be  required  by  the  SnparintHndent,  free  of  expenie  to  tlte  State. 

Appnuwd  April  B,  Ittl. 


[  No.  186.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School 

TiMtn  State  Nofttal  School  be  eetabSghed,  the  exehiaiTe  pnrpoaea of  which  dadl  betheia- 
itniothjn  of  peraona,  both  male  and  ftmab,  in  the  art  of  teanhlny,  aad  in  aS  the  laiJoaa 
theft  pertain  to  a  good  oomaum  aehool  edaeatlant  alio^  to  give  laatraBUoaa  la  tte 
arte,  and  in  the  arta  of  hoabandry  and  agricnttqral  rhemiatij,  in  the  fbndMMaftil 
lawn  of  Hm  United  Statea,  and  in  what  regards  Che  figbto  Mid  doMea  of  cittena. 

Sac.  2.  Hie  said  normal  seliool  ahall  be  under  the  direoCion  of  a  beard  of  edaeaHea,  aai 
aha!  be  gowroad  and  supported  aahereinafter  provided. 

StooS.  Hwre  aladl  be  appointed  by  the  QoTemor,  by  aad  with  the  advice  and  ceoaeal  of  tte 
BaaialB»  a  board tf  edneatkm  coaaJatlng  of  three  peraena,ona  of  whom  ahall  holdhii  oflkM 
Ibr  three  years,  another  ftw  two  yeara,  and  the  odier  for  one  year.  Hie  Govemar  ahaU  iltuflg 
wtdOh  peraon  b  to  YuM  hIa  offioe  fcr  one  yeer,  whloh  fbr  two  yenra,  and  wliich  fbt  three 
At  each  aesalon  of  tiie  Legislature  Che  Taoaaey  oceurring  ahaU  l>eSlled  aaahovadl- 
reetod.  The  Oowmor  shall  611  aay  vacancy  that  may  occur  when  the  LegJUatura  ia  noi 
in  aeadon.  Hie  lieutenant  Ooranior  and  the  Siq>erintendent  of  Publio  laatmotlcn  ahai^  bp 
rirtue  of  their  oOcea,  be  membera  of  aald  board,  and  the  latter  ahall  be  their  Seeretaiy,  aad 
ahall  looepaa  exact  and  detailed  aooount  of  their  doings.  He  shall  alao  ooBmualeate  anoh  re- 
poria  to  the  Legiahture  aa  are  reqtdred  by  tUa  act 

Saa  4.  Hie  board  of  eduoatton  ahaU  aaaually  elect  one  of  their  number  preaidanty  uka 
sfaaD  be  empowered  to  Tlrit  the  varloaaTiOagee  aad  placee  of  importanoe  in  the^  States  and  oh* 
tain  dciurtlooa  and  recdw  propoaltfonafor  the  eatabUdinMn*  of  said  normal  achooL 

Sac.  5.  flaid  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  principal  and  an  aaalatant  to  tafca  aluBgaof 
aaldachooL  Hiey  shall  alao  appoint  such  other  teadMrsaa  may  be  required  In  said  eoliool^  aad 
fix  the  salary  of  each,  and  preacribe  their  sererid  dutlea.  Hiey  ahaU  pveacrihe  the 
teat  boolu  to  be  uaed  in  sold  inetitution,  and  shall  make  all  the  regubtiona  and  by>lawai 
aary  Sir  the  good  government  and  management  of  said  school. 

SaaS.  fl4id  boerd  of  education  ahall  procure  a  alte,  and  erect  bulldfaiga  thereon  anitahle  Sir 
aakifrisHtution,  in  or  near  some  Tillage  in  this  State,  where  it  can  meat  conTenfan^y  be  doae^  aad 
Ufhereia  their  judgment  it  wUI  moat  subaenre  the  beet  Intereata  of  the  State. 
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8bc.  7.  They  8lull  also  MUbliah  a  model  school  in  connsction  with  a  normal  tcbool,  and  dmll 
maho  all  the  regulatloBS  neomaary  to  gvremmid  airport  the  same. 

8bc.  8.  As  aooD  as  said  inatttution  is  prepared  to  recei>'e  pupils,  the  Svperintendent  of  PfABe 
Lubmetion  shaO  ghe  ttotiee  of  tlie  (kct  to  earh  i<ountyfderkln  OMfltaltvaadriianpitUMkflid 
noMoe  in  the  State  paper. 

See.  9.  The  normal  school  board  shall  ordidn  swA  ndes  and  refpilatlons  for  the  adminsha  of 
pupils  to  said  school  as  they  shsll  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Erery  scppUcvnt  fcft  adadMoa 
shall  midergo  an  examination  mider  the  directfoa  of  the  hoard,  and  if  itshaD  ^pesrdBt 
tfaa  applicant  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  (4taracter,  or  .will  not  make  an  apt  and  gnod  te«dwr» 
sildi  applicant  dial!  be  rejected. 

8rc.  10.  Any  person  may  be  admitted  a  pnpfl  of  said  srlioot  who  shall  pass  a 
wamlnatton:  Protidtdf  That  the  applicant  shall,  belbre  admission,  rign  a  dednatton  of  1 
tion  to  follow  the  budness  of  teaching  primary  whools  in  this  Stale:  And  pramUed  fmlker^ 
That  pvpDs  may  be  admitted  without  signing  snch  declaration  of  intention,  on  saeh  tanaans 
Che  normal  school  board  may  prescribe;  and  that  each  eonntf  diafl  be  entitled  to  send  pufOsIa 
the  ratio  of  the  representatives  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  not  to  exceed  three  ttmea  llie  bui- 
berof  representstiTes. 

Sac.  II.  When  (bt  ndd  school  shall  ha^-e  commenced  a  term,  it  shall  be  visited  by  one  of  the 
appointed  members  of  the  board  of  edncation.  Visits  to  said  school  shall  be  monU^y;  eadi 
appointed  member  maJdnga  visit  once  in  thxve  months.  When  a  member  makca  a  visit  as 
albiresaid,  he  shall  exsmine  thorough  into  the  al&irs  of  the  scho<d,  snd  report  to  the  Qotcr> 
norsnd  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  his  Wews  with  regard  to  its  snccess  and  vseAd- 
nca,  aad  «ny  oOier  matters  ha  nay  Judge  expedient. 

Bbc  13.  ThaaaJd  board  of  edncation  shall  annoalfy  make  to  the  I^gislsiure,  a  fallwMl  de-^ 
tailed  vcpect  of  their  doinps,  and  of  all  their  expenditures,  both  in  cash  and  land  waixaafeiiaBd 
tkiniMiaysreecivvd  for  tuition,  and  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prospecta, 
mtMatm  of  said  sehooL 

8bc.  13.  Those  poplls  who  are  admitted  to  the  said  school  as  provided  by  the  ninth 
of  tbitac^  shall  not  be  charged  for  tuition  or  for  the  use  of  aqy  appaiaius,  or  for . 
on  any  lectures  for  one  year.  Lectures  on  dMrnistvy,  compsrattv^  anatoav»  nstrooomy,  tto 
wnlianin  aits,  agricultural  ciiemlflti^,  and  oo  any  otfaw  seirnoe,  or  any  brao^  of  UtctafeHe 
tlMtthe  board  of  education  may  dirscty  shaM  bedeUvered  to  tkom  atteadlng  aaklscliocd  hf  Iks 
profosiora  of  the  Univeriity,  provided  the  regonU  sliall  give  their  consent  tiiereto. 

tac.  14.  Am  aoon  as  any  peraoa  has  attended  aaid  inslttutioB  twen|yHwo  vreeka*  saftd 
nap  ha  eaaadnidte  the  studies  required  by  the  board,  and  if  It  shall  appear  thatsaki: 
haa  raeeivedOe  proper  trsinlng,  and  peaitsais  the  learning  and  otJiar  qnaliflrutiona 
to  teaoh  a  good  oonutoaachool*  said  penoiishaHreeelve  the  proper  oortiAcate  from  Oopite- 
d^aidboeedof  adooattott,  eettlfted  by  the  Superintendent  of  FnUlo  Inabructiosi. 

■KkUk  For  the  purpose  of  dflfri^g  the  expenses  of  the  erectifio  and  complotlon  ofiki 
huDding  propoaed  by  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  aadfortho  purchas^  of  the  nnriasaijui 
iMdbodmfor  Che «dd instltntion,  sadforvarioui  ottwr inddantal oxpensM  <f  «U 
jh—hlMreby  appropriated  ten  leotioBS  of  the  salt  spring  lands.    TheAudKor 
era!  shall,  on  tkapiwitiftin  of  the  oertitete  of  the  pNrtdsui  of  the  board  of 

iby  ibo  OofWBor,  draw  hia  wamMut  on  the  Conmisrioner  of  the  State  Ijsid 
and  pspshle  only  in  aalt  spring  lands,  to  the  hokler  of  suchunOi 
therein  epodflsd,  asld  Janda  to  he  thoae  kraated  as  the  nomul  aiAool  hufid- 


Sna  10.  Fnr  the  purpose  of  psying  the  principal  of  ssid  normal  school  and  his 
tko  honrdof  education,  imnedh^^  after  their  appointment,  sliall  locate  fifteen  sectiona  of  the 
sslkspriiv  lands,  and  the  same  shall  be  denominated  "  the  normal  school  endowment  fon^** 
and  Shan  never  be  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose.  They  shsU  also  locate  the  ten  seotSons 
reqiulred  by  section  fifteen,  and  the  same  shall  be  denominated  the  normal  school  huSdlngfted. 
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TlukM^hotx^ot  tiacation  shall  giTO  due  notice  to  the  CommiMioner  of  the  State  L«nd 
Ofllae^  that  thej  have  locmted  the  huuk  required  hy  this  act,  and  shnll  file  in  Ids  office  a  proper 
d^jcriptton  of  aaid  landa. 

Hffi.  17.  The  Dormal  school  endowment  fund  shall  be  imder  the  control  of  (he  board  of  ed- 
«iyt%n,  and  ahali  he  dispoaed  of  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  State  TreasurM' 
■h^l  be  traacurer  of  aaid  board;  and  all  orders  or  drafts  for  moneys  or  otiier  funds  shall  1m 
d^ad  by  the  preatdaat  of  said  board,  and  bo  countersigned  by  the  Governor. 

flco.  18.  The  priocipal  and  other  teachers  employed,  shall  be  paid  for  their  ser^-ices  out  of 
the  OArmal  school  endowment  fund,  and  from  moneys  received  for  tuition.  The  board  of  ^- 
ncattai  shall  be  paid  for  their  serviceis  two  dollars  per  day,  with  warrants  drawn  on  the  salt 
spitef  Jaada. 

Bsm  19.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

▲Wi«Ved  March  28,  1&49. 


[  No.  130.  ] 

AjN  a  CT  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School. 

Sbctiox  I.  Beit  enactei  bftke  Senate  and  House9fRepre$tJituUve$aftke  State  ofMiddgm^ 
That  all  acta  done  and  contracts  made  by  and  with  Che  board  of  edueatikm  tm<l»rand  bj  vht«» 
of  **an  act  to  e^abHah  a  State  Normal  school,**  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  1 
and  forty-nine,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  approved  March  tMrty-flrst,  eighteen 
dred  and  forty-nine,  be  and  they  are  hereby  ratified  and  cobflrmed. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  State  Normal  school  he  established  and  contfaraed  at  Tprflafitl,  In  the  eoattlf 
of  Washtenaw,  upon  the  site  selected  by  fh«  said  board  of  edftfatfoo,  Ihe  eseltiafve  pmpumaf 
which  flihali  be  the  Instrnetion  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  ia  the  art  of  twarhtngy  amA  1^- 
aO  the  various  branches  that  pertato  to  a  good  common  school  edueatien.    Abo  to  give  !»• 
strnction  in  the  mechanic  srts,  and  In  the  arts  of  hnshandry  and  agrlmiHival  ehemMvjr;  kitht 
fimdamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  In  what  regards  the  righto  and  dvtisa  of  i 

Sbc.  3.  The  said  Normal  school  shall  be  under  the  direeCfon  of  a  board  of  i 
and  shall  he  governed  and  supported  ss  herein  provided.  Said  board  sfaal  poroffids  isr  the  ( 
tion  of  soitable  buildings  on  the  site  selected  as  soon  as  the  (Itle  thereto  Is  vested  tn  tlMaa  fta 
fee,  and  the  mesns  in  their  hands  for  that  pvrpmt  are  snfllicient,  and  they  may  appofait  a  ttMf> 
able  person  to  superintend  the  erection  of  ssid  bnndbigs. 

Sbc.  4.  Said  board  of  educatloa  ahaQ  hereafter  consist  of  six  members,  three  of  whom  AaB 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conient  of  both  farancliea  of  the  I«» 
gii1atu«.  The  members  of  said  board  heretofore  appointed  tHuU  hold  Ihalr  oAset  Ibv  tt» 
term  tat  which  they  were  designated.  At  the  seasHm  of  the  X^fflaUtm  Aw  Che  year  ilghiMin 
hmidnd  sad  fifty,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  vacaneiea  ooevrrteflr  shril  baSDadaa  ahostidh 
raetedbjappolntmentjthetermof  whkh  shall  be  thsco  yean.  The  Oavsiii«r  AaD,  liy  i|N 
polntment,  fiDany  vaoaney  that  may  occur  when  the  Leglstatare  is  not  In  ssssloa;  audi  affihid* 
meat  to  expire  at  the  dose  of  the  nest  session  of  thaLsgWafeOM.  Tin  T  Imrtisaam  nniw^Hj 
the  State  TMararer,  and  the  Superintendent  of  PabHc  Inatraetko,  ahall,  by  virtue  of  thalritf' 
ftteS)  ha  members  of  said  board,  and  the  hMer  shall  be  their  setiatatj,  and  shall  keep  aa  amet 

aiddeteiMaooomitof  CheltdohigB.  Be  shaB  dso  coamraalaita  aaeli  vspoato  t^  the  l4Ml^ 
tvaassrereqpriredbytfalaaet.  TlirTHafnTfnsniifnrihill.  bxTlrtm  if  his  ngnn.  hi  liiiiluMm 
•ffliiilaard,8Bidthanei«heH  tfaanof  shanaanaiQyalsetoaa  «f  tkair  aambv  fmsidcnt 
And  aa  member  of  said  board  ofedapatten  8faal]»  dortag  hit  coodinaaBce  InoAeaaa  aiaei&her 
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^■ridbo>r^Mtai>tbeifwt«faaypal»iidi«ror|miaMwfwor>ehoclbodk»a 
or  b«  «r  beoooM  iaUfBilwl  in  tiM  pobUoaltei  or  nb  ofii^  raeh  booksi 
AndthoOwraoroftfakStotofaharrtiyiuttwriacd  nd  mfidted. 
•lidtnoo  bdof  prodneod  to  Urn  thafc  oay  aieiiibor  of  Mid  board  to  oqplogivd  M 
to  iBtatMtod  in  the  nuDMr  afcmaid,  to  macvTe  nich  member  of  mid  board  from  oOtoOpMdto 
ifpoliit  anofher  member  fai  hto  phoe  to  flU  eodi  vacancy. 

iK.  B.  Slid  board  of  edueaUon  diaD  have  power  to  appobtment  a  priadpol  and  aorirti^to 
Uk$  otaavfe  of  aaid  adiool,  and  aodi  other  teachen  and  oAoera  aa  may  be  iequh<d  toi  lil 
Mboolf  and  fix  the  eatory  of  each,  and  preacribe  their  eereral  dutfea.  TIm^  afaal  ako  hvt 
poiver  to  remove  either  the  principal,  aaeiefant,  or  teachera,  and  to  appoint  othenln 
nqr  diafl  preacribe  the  varioiw  booka  to  be  naed  in  aaid  idiool,  and  aliall  mr^nff  1 
Itoaa  and  by-law*  neoeiaafy  ftv  the  good  gorenment  and  management  of  the  aame 

■m.6u  Said  board  ahaUatooeetabliah  in  experimental  achool  in  ooBneetfott  with  I 
Bqhooi,  and  ahall  malre  aP  the  regototteaa  nermmry  to  gowm  and  aopport  tte  aav 
In  their  dlacrelion  admit  pvpfla  ft«e  of  diaife  fcr  taMon. 

■m.7.  Bald  board  afaan  have  the  power,  and  It  ahaU  be  theto  duly,  from  thne  to 
—a  at  their  dt^oeal  may  wniiant,  to  proride  soltabto  grwindi  and  bvBdlng^ 
of  huibnndij  and  mechaaloal  toola,  either  by  pnrchaae  or  leaae^  frr  the  pnrpoee  of  mm 
tna^y  and  experimental^  oarryiaf  out  the  prorialooi  of  tbtb  wdctmd  aection  of  tfato 
fhe  inetniction  in  the  mechanic  arte,  and  In  tbt  aria  of  hurtundry  aiqr  [nnd]  i 


iM.  S.  As  aoon  aa  aaid  Kormal  Sdwol  to  prepared  to  receive  popOa,  the 
ft^  laatmctlon  ahaU  give  aottoe  of  the  fret  to  each  comity  clerk  in  the  State,  and  aUI  p«b- 
lUh  mid  nodoe' In  a  newep^wr  pttbUahed  in  each  senatorial  dtotrict 

0Mii  9.  The  board  of  ednoatioa  aball  ordain  each  rulee  and  regulations  for  the 
pnpfla  to  said  school  aa  they  ahaB  deem  nacema^  and  proper.    Eveiy  applicant  for  < 

•  anesaminaitkm  in  ancfa  manner  aa  may  be  preacribed  \>f  tbebosvilt  and  If  It 
that  fhe  appHoant  to  not  a  person  of  good  moral  diancter»  or  wHl  not  naha  aa 
.  and  good  teacher,  audi  i^iplicBiit  ehaU  be  rejected.  The  board  of  edncatton  may.  In  their 
reqnire  any  appUoant  frr  admiasion  to  aaid  ochooi— other  than  audi  aa  ahaB,  prior 
to  midi  admlMioD,  aign  and  fltovrith  aaid  board  a  declaration  of  faiteotion  to  foDow  the  b^nm 
of  teoehing  primary  sohooto  in  thto  Mate— to  pay,  or  secore  to  be  paid,  auch  free  for  toltton  as 
■to Mid  board  shaB  aeem  reasooabto. 

■■0. 16.  Any  person  may  be  Mtanitted  a  popU  of  aaid  school  who  shaB  peaa  a  i 
irntnirt'"*****'  JVevMlsd^  lliat  the  eppUcant  ahaB,  before  admlasloo,  sign  adeclaratloa  of  i 
titato  AiBow  the  buslneBa  of  teadiing  primaiy  schooto  in  tUs  State:  And  protr^td  fwriket, 
Tbat  pvvito  may  be  admitted  vrithont  signing  such  declaxaition  of  intentum,  on  audi  tenm  afc 
Aa  normal  School  board  mij'  prescribe;  and  that  each  comity  ahaU  be  entitled  to  eendpopih 
In  Om  ratio  of  the  lepreeentstives  in  the  Stale  Legislature  to  which  it  ni«y  be  mtitM,  not  to 
otMd  aooh  nmnber  aa  the  lioard  may  prescribe. 

SAall.  After  said  sohool  shaB  liavecom^Benccditofr^  term,  and  at  toaatoooem  cadi  y^ 
ltoNtiAar,ltdiaBbevtoltodbythroesuitabto  peraoos,not  members,  to  be  apposed  by  the 
bMttt  of  ednealiQCs  who  ahaB  examine  thorough^  into  the  alBdrs  of  the  acfaoo^  andrepact  to 
tti  Baverintonitottt  of  Pnbttclnatructioo  their  views  vrith  regard  to  ito  oooditioo,  emx^  a^ 
and  any  other  mattera  they  meyjodge  expedient    Snch  riaiton  ahaB  be  iVpotolcd 


U.  tt  ShaB  bo  the  duly  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pubttc 
aidi  term,  to  visit  said  sehool;  and  be  ahaB  annnalty  make  to  the 
fffdlt  of  the  dobv  of  ttoa  boatd  of  odwsatlon,  and  of  aB  their 

!fcrtaltton,aBdthopeoepeeto,prograasand  Maftdness  of  said 
kof  tfaa  teporia  of  eald  ridton  M  he  may  deem  adftoabto. 
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IS.  LtetiBW  OQ  ckMBklxy,  emuptnMyn  MMtoa^  aaU^momj,  the  meduinkt  tfta,  a^ri- 

k«Bfert*7,  aid  «•  angr  other  ■ri«>oi|  or  anj  braaob  of  tttoMtur*  ttiot  tbe  board  of 

moy  dlioit,  may  bo  doliTHod  to  thoM  ■ttomtlny  tdd  Miiool,  in  •ueli  nmann,  and  eo 

,  tanna  aad  oondlltooa  aa  tbo  board  of  odaealloiiiiiagr  proaeribo. 

•■k  14.  Am  oooq  aa  aqj  paraon  haa  attmdad  ao&d  InatUutloo  tweaij-two  waaka,  aaid  ponoa 

iflRf  te  oxaBBtaad  la  tlM  atiidtea  raqvirad  bj  the  board.  In  auch  mannar  aa  nu^-  be  praacribad; 

aidlf  ft  thai  appear  that  aaid  peraon  poaaenaea  the  kaming  and  ottier  qnaUikiiUon*  neccaaary 

ta  tmA  a  good  eonSMMk  achool,  aaid  pmoa  afaall  receive  a  oettiflcate  to  that  effect  from  tlM 

pffealpal,  to  bo  ^yprovad  bj  the  SiqMrlntaBdaai  of  Public  Inatm«tioo. 

tea  IS.  Tlio  board  of  adncatlon  ahaU  have  Uw  power  and  avthority  to  demand  and  reoaho 

Ibaaam  or  a«ma  dowitad  and  aubacribed  br  tlie  oltUena  of  YpaUantl  and  Ito  Tidnity,  in  anoh 

'  aa  aaid  board  magr  preaeribe,  and  appty  Oiaaama  to  tbe  erection  and  completion  oi  tbe 

boDdlnga,  tbe  pwdiaae  of  tho  naoeaaaiy  booka,  i^pparataai  flunitnra  and  flxtnraa, 

arlooa  other  inoidaotal  espaoaaa  to  bo  incairad  bgr  aaid  board  In  purauanco  of  the 

I  of  thia  ael;  and  If  any  anrphie  ehatt  remain,  to  apply  the  aamo  In  dafn^lnf  tho 

of  oofkdnatlngaaM  adiool.   And  aqy  dtielt  which  aiy  ariaa  in  the  oraotlon  and 

of  aaid  bttlUkigaaiid  pwcfaaaw  aftreaaid,  afaatt  bo  paid  oat  of  the  principal  to  bo 

1  o*  tho  aale  of  knda  hanlnaftn  mentioaedy  aol  to  awcaed  tho  aom  of  ten  thomawl 

loeh  amn  dnril  be  paid  from  tima  to  ttme  on  tho  wamnt  of  tho  Auditor  Ganeiuly 

tabe^anvn  in  poraoaaeo  of  Uw  oaitUhaato  of  tho  auporimandMit  of  the  buBdlng  or  i 

«flhtbomd,«Md  uouBtaialgBad  by  the  praaideat  of  tba  board  of  adooation;  and  no 

nrtttoata  afaall  be  iaaued  until  work  afaaU  be  done,  or  aenioea  rendered,  or  buUdinga  etoctod, 

«  beoka,  apparatua^  flAiuiea  or  ftoniture  purrliaeed  Jbr  tho  Normal  SolkOol,  under  the  dine- 

tlM  of  the  board  of  education,  entitling  the  appllrant  to  aneh  oertttcala,  acoordbig  to  a 

ronUait  or  ogioenwnt  with  aaM  board  Ibr  that  purpote,  or  Ibr  aenrleea  and  aspenaea  of  tho 

b«rtorBomaiDmnborthetoof,lnooanectioQwiththeaelectioa  of  the  alfee,  or  the  ereeHon  of 

thmarmal  Behool  bulMlnga,  or  tho  Improvement  of  tho  groundi. 

tto  M.  The  tan  aeetiona  of  aalt  apring  landa,  located  fay  the  board  of  education  under  tho 

pindlliaH  of  aeetlana  flfteen  and  aizteen  of  *«an  not  to  eataUlah  a  State  Normal  School,'*  ap- 

pNvtd  Ifatch  »,  18«,  togothCT  with  the  flftcon  aectlDiM  of  mid  aaH  apring  knda  kMaCod  undir 
A»|Mi .  Mi       ^  ,,^.*i^  ,«..*^^  ^  ..^  >^^  .^  ^w  — 1. 1^^^  „  ^^  ^j^  granftiil  bj  rcwuiwa, 

orimeivtd  or  aci  apart  (In  any  manner)  in  Man  of  aqy  portioa  of  aaid  land  to  which  the  titia 
■^  laoio  InauiUfflMit,  and  aB  donatjona,  In  land  or  otherwke,  to  tho  State  in  truat  or  to  tho 
^QBdaf  fdufniiiiM  Ibr  tho  anpport  of  a  Normal  Sdiool,  ahaU  oooatltote  a  fund,  to  be  caBad 
thaHonaal  Sohmri  endowment  ftmd,  and  ahall  be  reaenwd  from  mle  until  the  amne  ahatt  be 
appndicd.  Themlnlmumpriceof  aaid  landa  ahaU  bo  Iburdollara  per  aero;  and  It  ahaU  bo  tho 
<lityof  the  ottear  autliorlaed  to  obD  aaid  landi,  to  canao  tho  aamato  be  i^tpraiNd  aa  aoon  m 
F"irtieabla,  hi  the  mannar  profvided  Ibr  the  appndaal  of  other  land^  none  of  aaid  kuMb  ahalt 
^■Ulbrkm  than  thomfadimmn  priaoflxad  l^law.  It  ahaU  not  be  neoeaaaiy  to  appmtaa 
"^•fiiid  landa  which  hare  heretofbre  been  appraiaed  under  exlating  pro^lakina  at  bw;  and 
i^peocaada  of  aaleaof  any  of  aaid  landa  heretofore  appralaed  and  aokl,  ahall  couatituto  a  p«t 
^fthafrmdhnrakiprofldBd.  After  auch  appcaiaal,  auch  land  ahall  be  and  nmaln  aul^act  to 
"B*  tithe  State  bndoAoe,aa  la  now  or  ahall  be  hereafter  provided  by  law;  and  the  piindpol 
'^  Wend  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  uaa  of  aaid  inatitution,  (except  u  heroin  proridad.) 
^  fatttahnenta  of  principal  paid  by  tiiepurdiaaerB,  ahaU  be  paid  into  the  State  tcoaauxy;  and 
*W  Jitiualtharaon  from  the  timo  of  ita  receipt,  or  from  the  time  of  the  praoeding  ooraputa- 
^ef  faiiavMl, M  t||0 aaiM may  be,  ahaD be  computed  hj  tbe  Auditor  Onaetil  Md  Stato 

^^^""^Brer,  at  the  doae  of  eoBh  Sacal  year,  at  the  rata  of  aiz  par  eent.  par  annum,  and  togalhv 
^*fciB  iataraet  paid  hj  purohanri  of  any  portion  of  aaid  landa,  ahall  be  paaied  to  tte  endb 
''Iba  Narmal  SefaDol  tatarmtfyndtto  bo  drawn  therefrom  upon  tho  wanunt  of  the  Audilar 
^'*«<rel,  biued  In  purauance  of  a  ceittteata  oi  the  board  of  education,  algnrd  bj  their  i 
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titfj  and  countenrigfiMd  by  thehr  preddent,  that  the  men^  to  due  taA  paytto  to  Ch»  rriariptl 
of  the  Normal  School,  or  hto  aaristuitg,  or  the  teeehers  or  ofHDera  tanplof^d,  or  to  th*  m^ 
ben  of  the  board,  or  the  board  of  rtoitors,  as  herein  anthoriied,  or  fat 
ezpensee  ia  the  support  or  nudntenaBce  of  aaid  sdiool  or  aome  at  to 

Skc.  17.  flald  funds  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Om  board  of  i 
jeot  to  the  proTlsions  herein  contained.    The  treaanrer  of  aaid  board  dtatt  pa^  oat  of  the  ] 
per  fund  all  orders  or  drafts  for  moneys  to  be  expended  under  the  provtokaia  of  tfaiai 
orders  or  drafts  to  be  drawn  by  the  Auditor  General  on  certlfleatoa  of  the  aacretnry,  001 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  board.    No  such  eertiflcatea  shall  be  ginn  exceflt  upon.  1 
audited  and  allowed  by  the  board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  18.  The  services  and  aO  necessary  traveling  and  other  openaaa  abraa^y  or  iMcoallar  t» 
be  incurred  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  edueadon,  or  the  board  of  visitiAo,  aholl  be  fM 
on  the  proper  certificate  out  of  any  ftmds  belonging  to  said  initltatiao  in  ttao  faaada  of  4feft 
treasurer,  until  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  neoeaaary  boBdtngs.  The  pilidpaly  aa^ 
tants,  teachers  and  other  oflteers  employed  In  said  acfaool,  rtudl  be  paid  out  of  Uio 
school  toterest  ftind,  and  from  reoeipts  for  tuition;  aad  the  servioas  and  nprtmrm  of  the 
of  education,  alter  the  ereeti(m  of  the  necessary  buikUnga,  and  other  expenaoa  infiilrait  to  iiM 
inatttotion,  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Normal  aehool  intercat  fund,  in  the  aaoae  amamm,  m 
near  as  may  be,  as  is  required  in  regard  to  moneys  drawn  for  the  paymant  of  the  prlaaqpal  «r 
other  teachers.  The  members  of  the  board  of  educatioa  and  the  visltoca  ahaM  bo  rrlifM  t» 
two  doHars  per  da^  for  thcfa*  adnal  serriees,  and  to  their  neeesaary  traveling  and  other  expeo- 


ftsc.  19.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  eAdent  their  orgsniratinn  and  to  enable  1 
the  more  faHy  to  carry  into  eflbct  the  proviaioas  herein  contained,  the  membora  of  Che  boacd 
of  education  now  holding  their  oflBcea  under  die  provisiona  of  '*$n  act  to  eatahliah  a  flCafes  Jrar* 
mal  school,*'  approved  March  S8th,  1849,  and  their  successors  in  ofllce,  are  hereby  ooaatiaitBd 
a  body  poKtic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  '*the  board  of  education,'*  for  the  purpoaaafaHCOi 
contemplated,  and  subject  to  such  modlfleatlons  aa  may  be  made  thercio,  and  in  that  nave 
shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  p«i  rtiaBii,l«wn, 
h<ri(d,  possess  and  enjoy  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  landb,  tenements,  ht 
goods,  chattels  and  eflbcts  of  every  Idnd,  and  the  same  to  gnnt,  ahen,  aell,  iavoat 
of,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead,  snd  be  impleadea  in  all  courts  In  thto  8tate»  to  have  and  to  «r  a 
common  seal,  and  the  same  to  change,  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  to  make  eoeft 
and  regufaUionB  as  they  may  deem  proper  toft  the  well  ordering  and  goiiiwiiiiit  of 
poration  and  the  transaction  of  Its  business:  Pr0vided,  The  same  be  not  repognant  to  ^e 
constitution  or  tows  of  thto  State  or  of  the  United  Statea. 

Sec.  90.  Bald  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  diapter  fifty  ^S we  of  As  re- 
vbed  statutes  of  1848,  so  fiir  as  the  same  can  apply,  and  are  not  inconalatent  with  the  ptaais- 
ions  of  thto  act  They  shall  have  power  to  transact  aU  niiiisaaaiy  buainesa  at  wmjmmtn^^ 
quorum  being  present;  and  meetings  may  be  called  In  such  manner  aa  ttielr  hj-hwra  mtfft^ 
vide;  and  a  quorum  shall  condst  of  a  minority  of  the  membora.  Tlia  first  miitlat ' 
act  may  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  aa  may  be  dlreeted  by  the  aeeiatoay 
of  notice  thereof  shall  be  necessary;  and  the  attendance  of  a  qnorom  (riadl 
proceedings  of  such  meeting.  All  pi-ocess  against  said  corporation  ahaD  he  1 
silent  or  secretary  tiiereof 
r  Bee.  91.  Sections  four,  fifteen  and  dxteen  of  *te  aet  toeiifaWhha  fliste  Kormal  1 
proved  Kareh  98th,  1819,  and  aU  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  tho  aet  aiqpplaaaaBC 
tOy  virtifch  are  inoMunstent  vnlh  flia  provtoions  of  thto  aet,  are  haeehy  rspeatod. 

Skc.  29.  Thto  aet  shall  take  efftct  and  ber  in  force  from  and  after  Ito  jiawagnt  aad  Ifa 
tore  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  same  by  a  vote  of  two'tiilrds  <it  the 
present  in  each  house. 

Approved  March  25, 1850. 


!■■ 
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[  No.  180.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  approved  March 
25th,  185«. 

Sicnm  1.  Beit enmaed hy  Hu  SemaU  «md Mom—  of  SUprttenUAioea qf  tht  State qf  UuUgmm,. 
That  an  act  to  mmaOlldHte  and  amend  the  lawa  velotiv*  to  the  eetebliahment  of  a  State  Noriaal 
86bool,  approved  Mkrrh  twenty-iUth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  be  amended  by  striking  oU 
bk  aection  four  of  said  act,  the  words  '*  both  branches  of  ^e  Legfatature,"  and  by  inaerttnir  itt 
lien  ttaenof,  the  wtkrda  **  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  KepreeentattTee  hi  joint  convention." 

Sbo:  2.  This  act  ahall  take  eflect  and  be  hi  force  from  imd  after  Ha  paasagc. 

Approved  Xaxvh  S9,  1830. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  FEEE  SCHOOLS  OF  DETROIT, 

[  No.  70.  ] 
AN  ACT  relative  to  Free  Schools  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 

8ectiO!<  I.  Sc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  St4le  ofJiKekigany 
That  the  City  of  Detroit  shall  be  conaidered  as  one  school  district,  and  hereafter  all  schools 
organized  therehi,  in  pnrsoance  of  this  act,  shall,  under  the  direction  and  regulations  of  the 
board  of  education,  be  public  and  free  to  all  children  i-esiding  within  the  limits  thereof,  be- 
trreen  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  inclusive. 

Sbc.  2.  In  lieu  of  the  school  inspectors  now  required  to  be  elected  in  said  city,  there  shall 
be  tv^etre  school  inspectors,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  fbllotring:  At  the  next  annual  charter 
election,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward  of  said  city,  tw  o  scliool  inspectors,  one  of  whom 
shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  the  other  for  one  year;  and  at  every  annual  election 
thereafter,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  word,  one  school  inspector,  who  shall  hold  his  oiBo^ 
ftnr  two  years.  No  school  inspector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  Us  9er> 
vicee. 

8b&  3.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  inspector,  the  common  couhcU  of  I3m> 
city  ef  ]>etroit  may  fill  the  same,  imtil  the  next  annual  election,  when,  if  such  ^-acancy  happen 
in  tlie  flrat  year  of  the  term  of  said  office,  the  electors  of  the  proper  ward  may  choose  a  suMn* 
ble  person  to  ffl!  the  remainder  of  such  term:  Provided,  The  city  clerk  shall  give  notiev  of* 
sudt  vacancy  prior  to  such  election,  as  may  be  required  in  other  cases. 

8ec.  4.  Every  person  elected  to  (he  office  of  iehool  inspector,  who,  without  sufficient  caoiM, 
dMlt  neglect  or  refitae  to  serve,  shall  forfttt  to  the  board  of  edtt(!aAion,  fbr  the  uae  of  the  Bbla- 
ry,  the  turn  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  some  competent  eoaH: 
JProvidedt  No  person  shall  be  compdlad  to  serve  two  terma  successively;  and  the  said  bowd 
tiaSl  make  aU  neccsaary  rules  and  regubtiona  relufre  to  tta  proeeedlngs,  and  punish  bytttt,. 
net  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  offence  of  any  member  of  Qie  board  who  may,  wWnhit 
•nffldant  cause,  absent  himself  from  any  meeting  thereof,  to  be  collected  as  they  may  dlMot 

Akc;  S.  The  school  inspectors,  together  with  the  mliyor  and  recorder  of  said  city,  (^^b&  art  • 
dMksM  to  he  ex-oflfcio  school  inspectora,)  shaB  he  a  bo4y  eorponte,  by  the  name  flba^ill^ 
of  ■*  The  Heard  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Dettottf  aod  in  that  name,  may  be  capaMkf^' 
suhig  and  hehig  sned,  and  of  holding  or  sdMng  and  eoaveyftug  T«al  and  personal  pA)pM<y,'Mr. 
the  thtereat  of  said  codimon  schools  may  requlM;  sand  shall  also  snoceed  to,  agod  be  enttMli^- 
denifliid,an  moneys  and  other  rfghts  belonging  to,  or  in  posaearfion  of;  the  boer^of  schoel. 
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ia■p0cton^  or  uijr  meinb«r  thereof  •r  9iuij  whool  dtotiioC  bOAid,  or  amy 
Mj  imI  nnd  penonal  propertj  or  other  rigihto  of  uj  raeh  ilrtrlcC  iiiMU  rikj,am 
pvoooodn  of  nil  tucAi  pruyertj  whiflh  mi^  coom  into  the  pOMeerion  of  nid  boord,  ■• 
mU,  ahaU  bo  accoanted  for  and  dbtrlbuted  Among  the  aowral  peraons  of  whom  the  oaaw 
hftvo  been  collected,  in  anoh  manner  aa  the  aaid  board  tutf  deem  juat  and  proper. 

tac  6.  The  board  of  ednoatioin,  (ei|^  members  whereof  maj  Ibrm  a.  qaomm,)   wmj 
ttom  time  to  tfrae  at  such  pJaee  in  aaid  0U7  as  they  maj  deaignalie;  the  m^ror  shall 
dent  of  the  board,  and  slndl  preside  at  all  meeHnga  thereof  but  In  omo  of  hk 
abaumii  of  tiie  records,  a  mi^Joritj  of  the  inspectors  pteseat  at  anjr  me« 
of  their  mmber  preaidmc  pro  Icaipere. 

Uc7.  Theelerkof  aahtettjahaHbocx-^kJoolcrk  of  said  board,  and  shnQ 
Mntiso  as  the  board  of  edneation  maj  reaaonaU/  ivqidre.    In  oaae  of  tiM  abaenoe  of  naU  • 
or  ftw  any  other  caoae,  the  board  maj  choose  some  suitable  person  to 
either  as  principal  or  depot/ derk. 

ftw.  8.  The  reoMder  of  aaid  city  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  meeting  of  aaid  boavd»  te 
the  pinpoee  of  deliberation,  and  of  acting  on  committees,  bat  shall  have  no  vole 
•exeept  when  the  major  shall  be  absent,  in  wlddi  case  he  shall  act  as  prerident. 

8bi0.9.  The  board  of  edneation  shall  haveAdlpowor  and  auKborltj,  and  ItahnB  bei 
•doty,  to  pnrrhaae  such  school  hovssa,  and  appfy  for  and  receive  from  ttke  coonly 
w«r  or  other  cOeer,  all  monejs  appropriated  for  the  primaij  schools  and  diabrict  Uhrarj  of 
aaid  dity,  and  designate  a  pla*  e  where  the  Ubrarj  maj  be  kept  therein.  The  aaid  hoard  aha! 
alio  have  fun  power  and  anthoritj  to  mate  bj-laws  and  orcHnancca  niatlvo  to  taking  the  eea- 
«M  of  all  children  in  said  city  between  the  agee  of  Are  and  sevonteen  jean;  relative  to  imflJug 
-aft  naocsaafj  reports  and  tranamittiug  the  aaroo  to  the  proper  oAcers,  as  designated  hj  kw,  aa 
4luii  aaid  city  maj  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  primarj  school  fund;  rolativo  to  vialBa- 
Uoa  of  achoola;  x«htive  to  the  length  of  time  schools  shall  be  kept,  whfeh  ahaU  not  bolsae 
than  three  montha  in  each  year;  relative  to  the  employment  and  examination  of 
thiir  powers  and  duties;  relative  to  regulation  of  schools  and  the  books  to  be  uac^ 
nlaiHTr  to  the  appointment  of  necessary  officers,  and  prQanribe  their  powers  and  dntiea;  nh> 
>Ci««  lo  any  thing  whatever  that  may  advance  the  interest  of  eduoatloni  the  good 
nnd  prosperity  of  comm<m  schools  in  said  city,  and  the  wetture  of  the  public 


8bc.  19.  The  major's  court  shall  ha%-e  Jurisdiction  of  all  suits  wherein  said  board  ms^^  be  a 
.party,  and  of  all  prosecutions  for  vioktion  of  said  by-laws  and  ordinances. 

tec  11.  The  said  board  ahaU  annuaOly,  in  the  month  of  Febmaiy,  pubUah  in  1 
jMT  of  the  city,  a  atatement  of  the  number  of  schools  In  said  city;  the  number  of 
jbnwtad  therein  the  year  preceding;  the  aeveral  branches  of  eduoation  pursned  bg 
the  aspenditures  for  all  things  authorised  by  this  act,  daring  the  preceding  jeaor. 

Sac.  IS.  The  board  of  education  shall  ealabUah  a  dlitrict  library,  and  for  the  \m  iinii  of  tka 
aaoM^  the  OMomon  council  are  authorised  annually  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  real  and  pnaanal  pi  ay 
erij  within  said  city,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  which  tax  ahaB  be  hihii 
nnd  ooOected  in  the  same  nuinner  as  the  moneys  raised  to  defray  the  general  expenaas  of  »&d, 
«lty. 

teo-  IS.  The  conuDon  council  of  aaid  city  are  hereby  authoriaed»  once  in  aadi  year>  to  aa- 
litaa  tad  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  real  and  peracmal  pr(q;»erty  within  aaid  city,  according  to  Oia  city 
It  roll  of  that  year,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  evaiy  child  In  aaid  «ity  be- 
,  the  agea  of  fire  and  aeventeen  years;  the  number  of  children  to  be  aaoettalnad  by  the 
laik  npeci  on  that  sul)|ect»oofiBinlheoaioaof  theolerkof  the  county  of  Wayne,  or  in  fha 
•eAoeef  the  ciark  of  said  board  of  ednoalton,  tad  oertifled  by  the  piwBlilMt  ^hreoC  wadiha 
Mld^itellbaoQlUotedfaithewBanauMrat  the  mon^ftraiiadlodAajthe  geamieleKp 
iof  aaiddty;  all  suehmontysahaabedlihanadaBdespended  by  the  authority  of aeU 
,  for  the  support  and  maiatataanea  of  arid  fohofls,  and  for  no  ot^  pvpoae 
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Sac  14.  Th%  tr«i«urer  e#  «id  dtj  thaD  bt  Um  tntmmtr  of  «id  bond,  obIm*  edfttrwiM 
dkMCcd  by  ttld  bcMrd;  he  ihall  keep  aS  money*  bakngtaf  to  nftd  achoob  Mparate  from  tli«- 
Booeja  b«longtay  to  tlie  ootporalioD  of  lald  dtj;  ami  be  lOiall  not  pay  out  or  expcod  Ibo 
f^ool  moneTB,  wllhoat  the  aottioriky  of  the  «M  boai4. 

8bc  16.  T^eooOeetor  of  iald  elty,  ivfaoD  be  MhaD  htsm  paid  aay  edMol  moneya  to  mid  ^m^ 
anr  or  oOkor  peraon,  «ImII  take  a  receipt  theivfer,  ami  file  the  aMae  with  the  elarkofeald 
board;  and  It  ahaO  bethe  Airther  dn^  of  the  collector,  when  he  elMll  have  made  bia  teal 
Ntvn  coaeonilnir  the  coDeetlon  of  eild  tax,  to  make  a  report  to  lald  board,  eCaUng  the  whole 
•movBt  of  echool  tax,  the  amomit  coDeeted,  and  the  amomit  returned  by  hhn  to  the  cemmoB 
coQoeil  aa  tmpoid  or  aoeoDeceed. 

toe.  Id.  Tlio  eoUector  and  treaevrer  ehall,  before  they  enter  on  their  dutlee  wider  Ala  ast^ 
foter  iato  aneh  bond*  to  eald  board,  and  with  inch  ■nratiea  ae  may  be  deemed  neeeemry,  eon- 
dWoncd  Ibr  the  ftdOiAil  dieeharge  of  their  dnttee  reepectlTely,  mkkr  thie  act. 

8rx.  17.  AD  parte  of  acts,  so  Ibr  ^  they  retete  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  Inconeliitent  with  thlO' 
act,  ere  horeby  repealed;  and  It  ahall  not  be  neccmaary  to  elect  any  artiool  district  olHcera  la 
taid  city,  aa  heretofore  required  by  kw. 

9rr.  18.  Thia  act  ahall  take  effect  from  and  afier  Ita  paawg^. 

Approved  February  17,  IMS. 


[  No.  20.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  free  schools 

in  the  city  of  Detroit" 


9Knaa  1.  Beit  auutei  by  the  Senmte  mmd  Haute  ef  JZe^rcwalaftoe*  •(  the  titate  of 
That  aB  tasee  which  haro  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  aaMnaed  and  levied  by  the  common  eonnell 
of  the  city  of  DetroiC,  mider  and  by  rfarine  of  the  authority  oonfcnred  on  aaid  oommon  eouncU 
>9^thlrteeoth  aectiou  of  an  act,  entitled  ''an  act  relative  to  free  achoob  in  the  city  of  De- 
trxAt,"  diaO  be  set  forth  in  the  aaaeeament  roll  of  aaid  city,  in  a  aeparate  column,  apart,  and 
di^t^pUahed  firom  all  other  dty  taxea;  and  Uiat  the  collector  of  aaid  city,  ahaU  collect,  and  ia- 
Weby  authorial  and  required  to  colleot  aaid  taxee  in  money,  and  aaid  collector  ahall  not  be 
>nvbed  or  permitted  to  receire  in  p^nent  of  aaid  taxea,  any  Uabiltrira  or  eHdencea  of  debt 
Hiiisit  laid  city. 

8bc.  S.  That  aU  the  fifth  aection  of  aaid  act  after  the  worda  '^  the  kMt  aforeaaid,**  la  tho^ 
thirteaath  line  of  aaid  aection,  be  atrieken  out,  and  thefoUowing  be  hiaeTted  in  ita  place:  '^duOb 
^  expended  and  disburaed  by  and  under  the  authority  of  aaid  board  of  edueatton,  for  the 
•a|>port  of  the  aaid  achoob,  after  paying  aO  Juat  and  legal  demanda  exiating  againat  the  aavorair 
Kbooiaktricbiheretoibreexiating  in  aaid  city!  JVerUed,  That  add  board  ahaO  not  b«  ■ihlO' 
te  pay  an  aggregate  amount  of  indebtednem  agi^ast  any  one  Aatrict,  greater  than  the  amomit 
''^^cived  fWm  the  aame  by  aaid  board.** 

Approved  February  13,  IMS. 


[  No.  87.  ] 

^  A.CT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '^an  act  relative  to  Free  Schools- 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,"  approved  February  seventeenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two. 


^^nmi.  BeflCenadcd^Oe  Jen^eaad JWrnm^  B^^raaenfafiaia^ae  StaUef  Mitikl^mt,. 
**^<fc»ielbetowofthaoilyofDetfolt,elefltodlnthodiftfial  wmde  of  aaU  dly,  ihtf  «* 
**««lk«toraof  the  ackool  tax  aaaeaMid  and  lerlad  in  aaid  city  In  thefa*  reepectife  wttdta,  wi» 
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«ad  by  virtue  of  the  pro\i»ion8  of  the  act  to  whicb  IUm  act  U  amcndatorT;  and  that  eadi  of 
•aid  coJiecton  pre^ioua  to  hia  entering  upoo  ]m  duties,  ftluiU,  in  additioa  to  the  bood  nov  ic^ 
quifcd  by  law,  make  and  exccuta  to  the  board  oi  education  of  aaid  ci^  of  Detroit,  a  bond  witt 
two  good  and  lufficicnt  sureties  to  be  bjr  them  approved,  in  the  penal  aum  dircGted  bf  aiU 
bottd,  oonditioiied  for  the  faithful  perfiDmuuiceof  hia  dutiea  aa  auch  cottecton  and  that  iacaae 
4if  negieci  or  rtf uari  of  aaj  one  of  said  collectors  to  execute  and  obtain  aoeh  bead  ai  i  in  dhift 
to  tha  proviaiona  of  this  section,  be  be  aul^Ject  to  a  penal^  of  one  hundred  dollar*,  t»  he  col- 
lactad  in  an  action  of  deb^  wlu^  may  be  brought  in  anj-  court  in  thia  State  at  the  siut  aad  in 
the  same  of  the  said  board  of.  education  of  the  ci^  of  Detroit. 

Bkc.  2.  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Detroit  may  elect  one  oC  their  own  nuaihar 
lUMident  of  the  board,  who  shall  perfbnn  all  the  duties  and  be  veatad  with  all  the  pawtia  csn- 
ferred  fay  Uie  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  upon  the  mi^or  and  recorder  of  aaid  c^  of 
Detroit,  or  either  of  them;  and  all  the  provision*  uf  the  act  to  which  this  act  ia  amandataiy, 
providing  that  the  mayor  or  reoorder  of  said  city  sball  be  president  of  aaid  board,  are  herc^ 
rapaalad.  The  term  ot  oflBce  and  time  and  mode  of  election  of  laid  president  to  be  presrribel 
by  said  board. 

8ec.  3.  Six  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quormn  for  tlie  transaction  of  baa- 


8kc.  4.  This  act  shall  take  elftct  and  be  in  ibrce  from  and  after  it«  iiassage. 
Approred  April  S8,  1446. 


[  No.  40.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^'an  act  relative  to  free  schools 
in  the  citj  of  Detroit,"  approved  Februarj  seventeenth,  one 
thousand  e^ht  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Sectiox  1.  B«  it  enadedhftke  Stnatt  and  House  of  Repre§emtaiive»  i^  the  Slat€  of  BHckigui, 
That  in  addition'to  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  Is  amendatory,  the  commoB 
council  of  the  city  of  Detroit  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  le>7  and  coDect  a  tax  Mt 
exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  Ite  expended  in  the  [ftirchaae  of  lots  is 
a^d  city  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  thereof,  and  in  tlie  erection  and  bulldbig  a  acfaod 
houae  or  school  houses,  with  the  necessary  out  buildings  and  fixture  on  any  lot  or  Mi 
which  may  be  so  purchased,  or  any  other  lots  now  oivncd  by  the  board  of  educadion  of  wUL 
city,  or  which  the  said  board  maj*  hereafter  acquire:  Provided^  Thai  said  tax,  when  eo  lerifd 
aad  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  education,  and  be  vested  In  aaid 
boavi^  to  and  for  the  purpose  hai»inbefore  stated,  and  no  other,  and  also  tluit  the  title  to  socfa 
iota  purchased  shall  also  be  vested  in  said  board  for  the  purposes  aibresaad. 

Sbc.  S.  Said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  or  collected,  unless,  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  freeman  of  said 
eMy,  called  fbr  auch  purpose  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  majorit}-  of  the  treemen  pieseut 
awwt  to  the  aame. 

Sac.  3.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  m^or,  or  recorder,  in  caae  of  the  absence  of  tlie 
or  ft  vacancy  in  hia  ofiloe,  to  call  auch  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  said  dfy,  for  the  porpaaa  of 
fifing  ttirir  assent  or  dissent  to  wmth  tax,  when  it  stall  be  requested  by  petitioa  sigaad  bj 
twwilJ  fcnr  trtmam  of  aaid  d^,  which  call  shall  particukHy  expreas  the  ol#eet  of  nch 
aaeoting,  and  ahaU  be  pubBshed  in  two  of  the  daily  newapapers,  published  in  said  dqr  of  De- 
troit, one  week  previous  to  such  meeting:  Frovided^  That  the  mayor  may  call  such 
npon  tha  notice  hereto  mentioned,  without  such  petition  at  his  own  option. 

Sno.  4.  If  the  said  na^jor  or  reoorder  shall  r^bae  to  cattsoeh  ipfoHng  iq>on  the  pi 
«o  oMier  of  them  of  auch  petition,  or  ahaH  neglect  to  do  so  for  Uiree  days  aAor  the 
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«f  audi  yvtiUiaii,  tia^  two  jMmbera  of  the  coiiunoiL  councU  of  mid  city,  may,  on  Uk»  petL 
call  Bwsb,  meeUng  upon  a  like  notice  And  publicaUon  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  for  tlw 
hereinbefore  specUled  ia  the  cm*  of  a  call  by  the  mayor  or  recorder.    Such  meeting  may 
k»«4l<>u>ned  fSrom  tkao  [to  time]  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  thoae  present. 

aso.  6.  The  aaid  tax  aball  be  le>ied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  pro\ided  for 
in  ISbm  thirteenth  secUon  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  and  shall  be  consolidated 
ewiti^m  the  tax  rolls;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  education  in  each  and 
7  year  when  auch  tax  is  levied  and  collected,  to  separate  the  amotmt  thereof  from  the 
onat  of  money  received  by  said  board  for  such  year,  and  set  it  fq[»art  aa  a  fund  to  bo 
for  the  purposes  qpeeified  in  the  first  l^on  of  this  act. 
B.  Th«  board  of  eduoation  of  the  city  of  Detroit  is  hereby  authorised  from  time  to 
time,  on  auch  term  or  terms  of  payment  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  borrow  a  aum  of  money 
■•t  exceeding  bi  all  the  sum  of  ftn  thouaaad  dollars,  for  the  porpasee  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  thla  act»  at  a  rate  of  intereet  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  paj'able  semi- 
amraaUy,  and  to  issue  the  bonds  of  said  board  in  such  form,  and  executed  in  such  manner  aa 
said  board  may  direct:  Provided^  That  said  board  shall  issue  no  bond  for  a  less  sum  than  fifty 
'dcdlara:  And  provided,  That  no  such  sum  of  money  shall  bo  borrowed  mitil  authorised  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  voters  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  as  provided  in  section  throe. 

8bc.  7.  The  bonds  issued  undet  tldaact  shall  bea  diaige  upon  all  the  property  of  said  board, 
which  a^all  constitute  a  security  for  the  payment  thereof:  Pnnidedf  That  no  legal  proceedings 
shaB  be  instituted  to  enforce  such  Hen  or  to  sell  any  property  of  said  beard  forthe  payMnt  of 
the  prfnciped  money  of  any  of  said  bonds  until  one  year  after  sueh  principal  ihall  become  due, 
•eoording  to  the  tenor  and  efibct  thereof. 

Hbc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education,  whenever  they  shall  borrow  say  money 
tndor  the  provisions  of  this  act,  annually  to  appropriate  a  suflfclent  sum  out  of  any  raoMy 
whleh  may  come  into  their  hands,  to  pay  the  Interest  upon  the  same;  and  also  in  uddlHsii 
Ihereto,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  upon  the  amount  so  borrowed  to  be  Invested 
under  the  direction  of  said  board  in  bonds  of  the  city  of  Detr<Ht,  bearing  interest  at  sudi  pti* 
-ces  as  the  same  can  be  purchased,  to  accumulate  as  a  rinking  ftmd  for  the  peymant  of  the 
principal  of  the  sum  so  borrowed;  both  of  which  appropriations  shall  take  preeedenoe  of  all 
others. 
Approved  Marcdi  12, 1847. 


[  No.  58.  I 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  relative  to  Free  Befaods  in 

the  city  of  Detroit. 


I.  BeUtmmtttdbftke  ftnntf  amd  ffffsii  n/  ffiprsaiailrtiFii  (]ftkt  fftfsfs  nf  Miakifitm, 
iMrteentti  seetian  of  the  aet  entlflad  an  act  i  ehi^im  to  fteesehoolsintbiel^of  I^ 
'>a«Mty«ipt«««dlW)ruai7  sssantoenlh,  in  the  year  one  ^hansand  eight  hwdved  and  Ibs^'ivo^ 
«M«id*0saMS  Is  hsseby  amended  fay  AttBtatgem  the  words  "if«^'  sad  "nm^Um,*'  i«i«|ld 

piMsthsreof  tfaewocds  *4bar"  and  •^iighle«n;*'  solhedcstgbUMain 

s»foUews:  'The  ooimctt  eovMalef  aaid  dty  sre  faesely  aiOtfisi^ 

)  4n  easfa  TMT  t»  flMss  end  levy  a  ftsx  on  all  the  veal  and  pccseaal  pmwity  wlthinsaid  city, 

lotte ipntroBef  that  year,  whiehshaa  not  eroeedenedsihr  fog  ewty^dtfd 

of  foor  and  eighteen  years." 
S.  fleettoo  six  of  an  set  entMed  an  set  to  amend  an  sot  entitled  an  act  n^MivetoIhse 
in  the  CUy  of  Batroit,  approved  Fefarqary  seventeenth,  ene  thonsand  eigiit  hnndssd 
'dwd fcity'^iiy^  is  herslya«wndedlystdkh)g  out  aU  of  said  sectisn  she  sfter  the  weeds  «fii^ 
•vMtts."  in  the  ninth  Una  of  said  aeotkn,  so  that  aaid  section  shafl  read  as  follows:  « 
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"  TiM  botfd  of  edootttloa  of  tte  city  of  IMMlt  li  iMMby 

1 

•nob  term  or  tmiM  of  paymmt  as  Qi^y  mar  deem  proper,  to 

ooedlnf  In  all  fhe  sura  of  Are  tlioiiaBiwl  doOara,  fbr  ttie 

tUa  act,  at  a  rate  of  Intenat  not  e»reeitlng  aevan  per 

and  to  iaaoe  the  booda  of  aaJd  beard  to  anpfc  form,  and  eAjmuiud  la  waA  \ 

majrdirect:  jnreridtd,  That  aald  board  ahalliaaue  no  bond  for  a  haa  asm  tfaaftAftj' 

BBC.  3.  The  renxttal  of  any  member  ot  the  board  of  ednoatfam  of  the  city  «f 
the  ward  for  which  he  h  elected  aefaool  Uiapector,  afler  andi  elcctkn*  afaaB  not  < 
cate  hia  oflke;  hot  notwIthaCaiuBng  ancfa  remoral,  any  taMpedor  ao 
holdhiaaBidoAee,andtobeararaiber  of  bA  hoard,  and  aB  provMana  of  j 
which  make  inch  remond  a  Ttoatloo  of  aaid  oAdo,  are  hereby : 
vnl  of  inch  mamber  ahall  not  be  ftom  the  dty. 

Bkc.  4.  Thia  act  ahall  take  efoct  from  and  after  Ita 

Approved  March  5,  MM. 


CITT  OV   ANN   ARBOR. 

tec.  33.  The  eomaon  council  of  .aald  dty  ia  hereby  authorized  and  requirrd  to  pcrfoara^  the 
dntiea  in  and  for  aaid  city  as  are  by  law  impoaed  iq^on  the  townahip  boards  of  the 
townahipa  of  dxts  State,  in  reference  to  schools,  school  taxes,  oonuty  and  State  tax«a,  the 
port  of  tlie  poor,  and  Stato,  district  and  oonnlgr  eledious;  and  the  supenrisor  and  aaaeeaory  jna- 
tloea  of  the  peace,  recorder,  school  inspectors,  directors  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  officers  of 
aaid  city  who  are  required  to  perfonu  the  dutiea  of  township  officers  of  this  Btmte,  aha& 
the  oath,  give  the  bond,  perform  like  dnties,  and  receive  the  same  pay  and  in  the  same  a 
— r,  and  be  snl^^  to  the  same  lialrflities,  aa  is  provided  for  the  conreepondini:  townahj^ 
oan,  eioeptiBif  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  or  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
of  the  common  connciL 

■ 

Skc.  33.  The  common  comicil  shall  liaw  authority  to  assess,  levy,  and  ocdieot  taans  on  afttka 
real  and  personal  estate  taxable  In  said  city,  which  taxes  shall  be  and  remato  a  Ben  npo«  ftt 
propwtj  so  asseeted  untn  the  same  shaU  be  paid:  Prtvidtd,  That  they  ahaB  noi  twim  by  gea- 
•ral  (ax  more  than  five  hundred  ddlara  in  any  one  year,  exclustw  of  aohool  taxaa  aad  taaaafor 
hi^way  purpoMa,  unleae  anthorlaed  thereto  by  a  vote  of  Oke  property  tax  pt^eta  of  aaid  <Mf 
who  are  eleetora,  when  convened  for  that  purpose  pursuant  to  prevfoua  notice. 

Btou  3L  UnMBOver  the  oommwi  caundl  ahattdeem  it  neoeaaaiy  to  raise  a  giaatai  f— *Hti^ 
one  year  than  five  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  taxes  for  adiool  and  highway  puipaae%  fiaqr 
ahaB  give  at  leaat  five  dayt  notice  in  uTiting,  to  be  posted  up  in  five  pufattc  plaaea  hi  said  ci^ 
•  al«B«lMto  the  thaa  and  place  of  anoh  laiiath^,  and  ahaB  spaelf>  tt>t  oUsili  aaa 
for  wldah  the  naoaey  pnpoaad  to  be  ndisd  la  to  ba  ei 

la  puMWMsa  of  aoch  aoliBe,  such  alaetoea,  bf  a  vha 
amooat  of  monef  wMoh  ahaB  baHdaedfor* 
l¥aa<did|  That  anch  tax  ahaB  not  in  any  oooywraaaeed  one  paroeak 
«e  rad  and  peraooy  estate  tatnUewttblnthaBBrilB  of  the  aify:  ^ad. 
more  than  two  such  meellags  ahaB  be  holden  In  aay  one  year  to 
to  ba  raised;  at  aB  suoh  meeHags,  the  mayor,  or  In  hla  absenoa»  tha 

Saa  35.  The  common  council  may  appoint  the  aldenueu  to  aaiiat  ttn 
the  aaaossment  of  property  fat  (he  i  sapectlve  wards  where  the  aldennan 
eoUBty  and  achool  taxes  In  said  dty,  and  afl  cUy  taxea  wfaldi  ahaB  be  ndaed  by 
ahaB  be  levied  and  eoBeded,  aa  near  aa  may  be,  la  the  same  mamMr  aa  ia  provided  hf\ 
^Che  sssessment  and  coDection  of  taxes  by  tovrnahip  oAoem;  and  aB  the  proaaedBaga  for  thaw 
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CtIT  OF  JIONROS. 
bigbwi«i»  aB4  tte  kbar  to  te  parfhiiMA  Ikfltwm  iiMdn  tte  Ulriir  1 


OITT  OF  GRAND  RARIW. 

8m.  4ft.  TbAMmnQaooiHwilof  wMoUgp  te 
tiif  jKtot  f  w|ww>Jin  ■njd  <Uy  »»  m»  by  kw  I 

altowuUiwof  tbliStatoianftreiicetoaclioob,  Mhool  taxM^  ooontj  and  State 
aB  t)kB  oUmt  waitww  ]iet«liiaft>r  ramtiaotA, 


DTCORPORATBD  LTTKRAKY  INSTITUTIONS. 

QmrXRAL  LAW  IN  RBLATI09  TO  INOOAPORATKD   ACADSMISB. 

[  No.  la  ] 

AN  ACT  requiring  oertain  retnnw  to  be  made  from  Inooipoiolei 
Aisademiee  and  otlier  Literary  ListitatieBa. 

Sectkri  \.  Beit  enacted  Ay  tke  Senate  and  House  tf  RepresentaHvee  of  the  State  of  MieJdgtmf 
That  H  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  premdeot  of  the  board  of  tnisteea  of  every  organized  acadsn} 
er  Uterary  or  collegiate  Institiitioa,  heretofore  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated,  to' 
came  to  be  made  out  by  the  principal  instructor  or  other  proper  olBcer,  and  Ibrwarded  by  nafl' 
otf  ofilierwlae»  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatroction,  between  the  first  aadf 
filbenCh  days  of  December  in  each  year,  a  report  setting  fbrih  the  amount  and  estimatod  ttfttt 
of  real  estate  owned  by  the  corporation,  the  amount  of  other  Amda  and  endowments,  and  tlie 
yearly  iaoome  from  all  sooroea,  the  number  of  instructors,  the  number  of  stodenta  In  tho 
dUfeient  cbssea,  the  studies  pursued  and  the  books  used,  the  course  of  instruction,  the  tenm 
of  totUon,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  specially  requested  by  said  Superbitondent,  of  at 
iBi^  be  deemed  proper  by  the  president  or  principal  of  such  academiee  or  injitltutefi,  to  enatit 
Hw  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  lay  befbre  the  Legiabture  a  fiur  and  AiIl  exhlbtt  of 
the  aflUrt  and  conditioa  of  said  institutions. 

Approved  ICarch  4, 1830. 


AN  ACT  to  ineorporate  Iferaliill  AMdemy  at  White  Pigemi. 


SncTKm  1.  Jle  il  enaeUd  kf  tke  SenaU  and  Mouu  ^  Refre$enia^es  of  tke  SiaU  of  MicMgm^t 
That  there  shall  be  estaUished  at  White  Pigeon,  in  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  an  aeademy  Ar 
the  purpoee  of  educating  youths  the  style,  name  and  title  whereof  shall  be  and  are  herelg^ 
dedared  to  be  aa  hereinafker  mentioned  and  defined,  that  i»  to  say,  the  said  aoademy  shaB  be 
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IXOhI^IIwI  MoGiAf ,  p.  W.  Wmmt,  M.  Jnteon,  and  HmyCtairin,  Jr^i^te 

and  m  iMrebj  appointed  the  flint  tniateM.    That  the  firat  meeting  of  the  truateea  under  ttab 
Ml  tfiaU  be  held  on  the  firat  Mondaj  of  Bla^  next,  and  ahall  hold  their  office  mitil  their  i 
eeaaeii  are  choaen  In  the  manner  hereinafter  proTided. 

Abo.  S.  That  the  stock  of  ftmda  of  the  corporation  ahall  be  oonaidavd  aa  dirided  faito : 
iMBdred  ahaiaa,  of  ftfljdol]aneMii,aiiehaa  are  not  taken  up  being  reilad  fai  tlw  propriefeofs 
M««llhedhVMalofthetraBlaee.  llie  aloeichoideN  AaD  mMt  oo  the  first  Moii^  of  MiV^ 
elffataen  hudved  and  thirtyaafen,  and  tamuSlj  thneaffcei  on  the  ftrst  Monday  of  lli^,  m£ 
shall  elect  hj  ballot  aeven  truateea  who  ahall  hold  their  office  one  year  and  until  tiieir  aueicm 
Oft  are  choaen,  and  each  share  ahaU  entitle  its  holder  to  one  vote;  the  stockholden  may  in- 
crease the  number  of  truateea  to  ftftaeh. 

Sna  3.  That  the  shares  shall  be  considered  as  personal  property,  and  shall  be  transAmbk; 
iMlantranafershaBbevalidmiltaaaigBedby  Iha  tNaaurerand  aeexvCmy,  who,bcAre 
the  hanilfcn  of  any  share  shaB  first  aecure  to  Che  cotpontion  nhateiner  may  he 


4.  In  oaae  any  holder  ci  stock  in  tiiis  company  dnH  reftise  or  n^lect  to  pay  to  the 
any  legal  assessmsnt,  or  aqyjuat  demand  Ibr  tultlan,  or  any  other  ol^eot,  the  treas- 
>  ahaU  hams  power  under  the  direction  of  the  truateea,  altar  glrlng  tan  daya  noCioo  in  wri- 
ting in  aome  public  pJaee  In  White  Pigeon,  to  aaU  at  auctian  the  ahare  or  aharea  of  wacb  dafc 
^uant,  and  after  satisfying  tlieclalma  of  tile  company  and  reaaonablechaigea,aha]l,  oaappl- 
Milan  of  the  holder  or  his  attorney,  pay  over  any  surplus  wliich  may  remain  firom  the  prooaada 
ef  Iha  atock  aold  under  thia  prorision. 

inc.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secrctaiy  to  make  out  and  deU>-er  to  any  atoddieUsr 
at  Ma  reqneat,  a  caitifleata  of  the  ahare  or  ahaiea  he  or  she  migr  hold  in  the  stodc  of  thin  oem- 
pamy,  and  tlda  may  be  translbrred,  aul^eet  to  tlie  proviaiona  of  Mds  act. 

■■0.^  The  aald  trwaless  and  tiielr  anccemws,  shaB  forafver  hereafter  beandthey  are  1 
aalahHahBd  and  dactoad  to  be  n  body  poMtte  and  corporate,  wifli  perpatual  auoceoston  in  i 
and  in  law,  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  whatsocTer,  by  the  name,  s^le  and  title  of  **  Hie 
tasa  of  Bforshall  Academy;"  by  this  name  and  title  they  and  their  successors  shall  be  rupablf 
at  law  and  in  equity  of  suing  and  bdng  sued,  holding  property  necessary  for  the  use  of  aaid 
aoadaiqy,  not  exceeding  tweu^  thousand  doUara,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  of  belying  and 
aaDing,  and  otherwise  lawfully  disposing  of  the  same,  and  shall  bare  power  to  uiake  and  uae  a 
ooQsmon  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  further,  any  fi^v  of  the  said  ttustuas 
diall  be  a  quonmi;  in  case  said  number  is  increased  as  albresaid,  any  number  nearest  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Bna  7.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  trustees  from  time  to 
to  I4>ply  such  part  of  their  funds  and  estate  in  auch  manner  as  they  may  think 
oooduciTe  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  ad%-ancement  of  u^lHil  knowledge  witlnn  the 
State:  Provided,  That  when  granta  shall  be  made  to  them  for  certain  uae  and  purposes  therein 
•zpreaaed  and  declared,  the  same  shall  not  be  applied  either  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other 
waa  without  the  consent  of  the  grantor. 

Brno.  8.  The  aaid  corporation  ahaU  m>polnt  by  ballot  a  traaaurer  and  secretary,  to  continae  In 
«ffiDa  daring  the  pleaanre  of  the  oorpwatlon,  the  treasurer  shall  keep  ftir  and  tma  ainiiiwfi 
ef  al  mon^ya  by  him  reoai?ad  and  paid  out,  and  the  aecratary  shallkeepafidrjoianialofiba 
and  prooeedinga  of  the  eorporatioii,  in  whkdi  the  yeaa  and  nigra  on  aU 
beaiimaiUlfraqnIredbytiiolWidioflhalnlaaa  piaaflat,  and  to  al  books  and] 
ef  tte  corporatioa  orery  truatce  ahaD  alwi^  hare  access,  and  be  permitted  to  take  cppfaa  «f 


Brno.  9.  The  aaid  trustees  may  establish  an  academy  at  such  time  and  in  such  plaoa  in  Hm 
dowuahip  of  White  Pigeon,  in  bsM  county,  aa  may  aeem  to  them  most  expedient,  and  It 
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to  the  doty  of  Bald  tnuteM  to  appoint  each  preceptors,  Inntrucion  and  otlier  ofBcerb  for  laid 
afladmny  as  they  ihall  think  neceaeary,  to  flx  tl^eir  oompcniatfon  and  to  remore  them  from 
oAoe  when  sneh  trmteea  shall  think  proper;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  said  truateee  to  vlrifc 
adte^Mct  said  academy,  to  axarolne  Into  the  state  and  system  of  education  and  dlsciplfaie ' 
Chareln,  and  to  make  snch  by-laws  and  ordinances  not  hiconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
Wiles  or  of  thte  Slale^  aa  they  may  jndge  moat  expedient  ibr  the  goYemment  of  said  academy 
or  Ibr  the  aocMfliplldmieot  «f  the  trust  hsMby  repoasd  to  each  trartees. 

Bbc.  10.  No  reUgkms  test  whatever  diaB  be  required  from  any  stockholder,  trtistee,  teacher 
erpapll;nor  Shan  the  tenets  of  any  partletilar  reHglona  dgnomlnatlon  be  Inculcated  fai  said 


dk&  II.  IMa  law  or  aqy  part  tiiereof  may  be  repealed  or  modUM  by  ttw  Iieglslatw«:  A**- 
9iied,  That  such  power  of  repeal  nerer  extend  to  divert  to  any  other  purposes  than  those ' 
esprsased  tfasrein,  if  any  ahaB  be  expressed*  aoay  gnml  of  piopeaty  to  sviA  corporatMo;  b«fc 
■■ahpc«|Mrtyittthe«reiitof  the  dtsaotaOoa  of  aueh  eorponftloB  ihall ivvvrt  tothe 


Apprared  Ibn^  n»  18S8. 


[  No.  d3.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Michigan  Central  Cdlege  at  Spriii|^ 

Arbor. 


1.  Bt U  emeUdkfUU  SnmU  tad Umm 4  JlUfv^mniw$lv4m^tk»  5ta» ^ Mtikl^r^ 
llMt  n^  Oook,  DruBoa  podgea,  Jonathan  L.  VMeto,  Jnafeoa  H.  OoK  Joseph  O.  Bafcr* 
Bosry  S.  Lirobocker,  Lemuel  W.  Douglass,  Lewis  J.  Thompson,  and  Bnos  W.  PM^Mrd, 
and  their  auccessors  in  office,  shall  be  and  they  are  heveby  conatterted  and  deolarod  a  bo^ 
oosponta,  fay  the  name  and  title  of  the  Mk;higan  Oentral  College  at  Spring  Arbor,  andehaH  be 
hlHiuus  at  the  said  ooDege,  to  have  perpetual  suecesaion,  eqmble  by  its  namo  to  law  to  sue  and 
bo  sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  court  withto  this  State,  and  to  reortve,  possesa  sud* 
reteto  and  enjoy  any  lands,  rents,  tmements  or  hereditaments  of  what  ktod  soever,  and  Co  allbn 
tbm  aaroe,  and  also  to  purchase  any  lands  or  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  receive  any  charity, 
ox^ukiutM  mm  b*qiiMt,  which  mAj  be  made  to  them,  the  said  trustees,  for  the  use  at  the  aald 
college,  and  be  capable  to  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  lands,  diattels,  real  or  personal 
of  any  ktod  whatever,  that  may  come  to  them  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  or  to  any  other 
w^  whatever,  or  to  hold  the  same  to  perpetuity,  or  for  •  term  of  years:  Provided,  Thai  the 
property,  real  or  personnl,  of  coid  corporation,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  thirty  thouaand 
dollars  on  a  just  valuAtioQ. . 

Bbc.  2.  There  shall  at  all  times  be  ntoe  trustees  of  said  eoUege.  The  term  of  office  of  three 
of  said  tmstaea  shall  expire  on  the  first  Wedneadey  of  Januaty,  18i8,thetarmof  oSloeof  IkMe 
BMire  of  them  oa  the  fltat  Wedaeeday  of  Janiiaiy,  1847,  and  three  on  the  iirat  Wedoeadsy  ef 
Jbttisvy,  1846,  srahaB  be  determined  by  toCamopc  themseltee,  withto  thirty  days  Hum  nd 
iAarthe  passage  of  this  eet;  at  the  expkatton  of  Uie  regular  tecaaof  oitoeef  aayof  Otenid 
tOMfises,  or  their  suooessors  to  offioe,  others  shell  be  elscled  in  tlwlr  stead,  and  in  OMeanf  e<# 
■Mtouateea  or  their  aueoeesora  should  reftise  to  act,  reaign,  diOy  errsoiove  out  df  the  8Ca4a» 
the  remainder  of  the  trustees  or  a  majority  of  them  ahaU  hare  power  to  elect  others  to  thstr 
rtead;  and  that  the  said  trustees  or  jamajority  of  them  shall  hswe  power  aadeuthority  to 
eHwr  or  amend  aoj  by-lewa  fpr  their  own  gDvenraaent,  or  regnlatifoa,  that  they  may 
IPeper  and  neoesssry,  which  are  not  repugnant  tothe  tows  of  thia  State  or  the  United  StirteOy 
and  have  ftiB  power  and  authority  to  oarty  the  sssne  into  eflbct. 
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ftic.  X  The  tnutacs  of  the  said  eolkige  shall  have  a  conuooa  seal,  which  they  ma^ 
TCMw  at  jdeaanre,  hav«  power  to  appoint  or  remoTe  their  profosaora  or  taachfrs,  and  t» 
rach  roles  and  regnlatiooa  therefor  asthejorania,)orll7of  thennu^think 
dient,  and  the  said  truatees  shall  hare  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regnlatiooa  ibr  the 
aloD  or  disroiaaioQ  of  stodenta,  aa  the/  maj  deem  necesaaty. 

flsc.  4.  No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  ai^  priwlcigv,  immunity  or  sitiMtlaa  hi 
l^ge  on  acoomit  of  his  reVgiona  opiniona:  Preotdtd;  That  ha  deniMB  hhnflf  ia  a 
pwweahle  and  orderly  manner,  and  eonform  to  the  rutes  and  ragniatfams  thewoC 

five.  &.  The  said  tmateee  shall  keap  an  aocurateaeooimt  of  all  their  p 
tto  propertj  granted  as  aibresaid,  and  of  aD  moneys  or  vahnfaka  reoeivvd  or  eiipendod 
bnadt  of  aaid  ooHego^  wiridi,  wheaofer  ao  requirBdr  they  alwB  ky  faefere  the 
ttielr  tnlbmuition* 

teed.  The  trnataea  of  said  ooOogoahaU  he  jointly  and  aevcraSy  Hahla  for  all  J 
t^aad  against  the  oofpanitfoB:  Prwidid,  That  no  caeenttea  shdllsaiB 
yropeitj  of  aaid  tmateea  until  the  property  of  the  eorporatioa  shall  flrst  have  been  « 

fina  7.  Hm  Leglalature  ahaH  have  power  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  iUaait. 

Approved  March  19,  1SI5.  • 


[  No.  34.  ] 

XS  ACT  to  amend  an  act  enlUed  "  an  set  to  ioeorporate  the  Mitk- 

igan  Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor." 

eMimil.  B*item9tt$ihftk€Stwluta  awrf  Matm  ^JhjpraeenfaWatB^rta  HUU  ^ 
^Wft  Motion  two  of  said  not  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  weed  '«fltend,"  in 
flpe^thawoids  *«  by  tho  stoekfaoldeRi  of  aaid  college.'* 

Atao^  add  one  new  seetlon,  aa  follows: 

ano.  8.  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Superfaitendeot  of  PubUc  Inatmction  to 
iiatfnni  of  aaid  ooUego  ooee  in  eaeh  year,  and  to  i  apart  at  each  annual  spssioa  of  the 
i«r«  the  condition  and  proepects  of  said  ooUego. 

Approved  March  S5»  1846. 


[  No.  121.  ] 

^      AN  ACT  to  amend  an  net  ^nfcitlod  'Hui  act  to  incorporate  the  ICclq^ 

Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor." 

L  JU  U  enacted  kff  tkk  Stmmt  —d  gjwae  ^  gsprwrnjarfogs  ^the  SUMm 
«MMttolnowpora*eCh»  lOefai^mOanlMl  OoOagontipcIng  Aihor, 
Mti^hanndttwaamaiihetnhyandad  aafoUowa:  by  «idt«gto 
infoBawli«w«r4i:  <«aiidtoeoBftrraeh 
ad  graatodby  odMreoUsgeat 
«•■•§•  shall  be  in  all  ssapeolB  a 
hwMftar  be  raqnlrodtai  the  Uaiveteltyof  Miohigan.** 

aaoiS.  ThesnidooilegoihanalwayabeantjeettotfaevisltaaonandeTOmiwsrtonof  n 
9i  vUtort,  thraain  nvaber,  to  be  aannally  appointed  by  the  Bnpertaiandent  of 
,  and  sueh  vWtofo  Shan  report  to  the  aatd  Svperinteadent  as  soon  after 
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Abc.  ).  Then  shftll  at  aUtimw  after  the  next  Minual  eiection  be  fifteen  trii«teea  of  aald  col- 
lege,  the  terms  of  oOfce  of  Ave  of  whom  than  expire  on  the  frtt  Wednesday  of  January  la 
«adb  anderory  year. 

aac.  4.  The  term  of  oflk»  of  the  additional  nomber  of  truateea  created  by  this  act,  shall  ok- 
pbe,  two  of  them  one  year,  two  of  them  two  years,  and  two  of  them  three  year*,  from  ani 
after  the  next  annual  election,  as  shall  be  determined  by  lot,  within  thirty  days  from  and  alter 
fhoir  election. 

Bae.  S.  The  proviso  to  aactloa  one  ot  said  act  is  also  hareby  amaadsd,  so  a*  to  raadai  M- 
lowa:  Provided,  ThU  tha  proparty,  real  and  peraonal,  of  aaid  oorporatioQ,  shall  not  at  aay 

time  axoead  ooa  hnndred  thoasand  dalkcs.. 

•■aC.  laid  corposatiopahall  not  hold  any  real  aatato  mora  than  Alteen  years  alter  the  aa«a 
shaBhava  been  eonv^yed  to  them;  ezeeptinf,  always,  sneh  real  estate  as  shall  be  neoesaary  fer 
fha  o^ecto  of  aald  cwpoiatio. 

taa7.  This  act  shall  take  eflteC  immediate^. 

Ap^rored  March  M,  1S50. 


AN  ACT  to  mcoTporate  the  Tnistees  of  Spring  Arbor  Seminar/. 


WktrtM,  an  annual  oonferanee  of  tha  Blethodiat  Bpisoqpal  Ghnroh  ham  raaohad  t»  | 
iaa  a  literary  institution  within  tha  Territory  of  BKicfaigaa,  tot  tha  promoHon  of  aits  aad  ad* 
aaMSsa,  and  the  general  instruction  of  youth; 

Amd  wharem,  propoaals  for  the  location  of  said  institntion  inSpriiig  Arbor,  Jaahsoo  oodolf* 
hava  been  made  and  aooeptad;  therelsTC^ 

Sacnovl.  BeUauaelU^tJU  LegiaUitme  CmmeU ^f  tlU  TtrrUarf  if  Mkkigm,  VbtAltm 
aaidiutttution  be  catabHshad  at  Sprinf  Arbor,  oo  the  slta  mttrked  on  VIsaBH'a  lis^  «] 
VUfa^e,**  to  be  known  bj  the  afyla,  name  aad  titloi  of  9pri^  Arbor  SamlMiy. 

Sac.  S.  That  A.  B.  Gibaon,  Moaaa  Benedict,  BandaaHobart,  W.  Smith,  B.  H.  Xtefcavd, 
nm  Thompaon,  Nathan  Oomatoek,  Isaao  Van  Foaaen,  MUtoo  Bainay,  lfaro«it«tt» 
If.  Dexter,  WUHam  R.  Thompaon,  John  StookftoB,  Elijah  Wooiaey,  B.  F.  Bwnet,  Grin  IVbttay 
Wm.  Gross,  Jamea  P.  GroTea,  Daniel  Coleman,  Justoa  Morrla,aiidBamaoii  Stoddard,  areherabj 
appcrfnted  tha  first  trustees  of  said  seminary,  with  the  power  to  fill  all  Tseanelea  iriiioh  ma^ 
ooeor  in  their  own  body:  JPravidad,  That  there  be  always  retained  in  the  board,  (wUoh  diall 
be  oooflned  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,)  two-thirds,  at  leaat,  who  are  members  of  the  Meth* 
odiat  Bpisoopal  Church. 

Sbc.  3b  That  the  s^d  trustees,  and  their  succeasors  bt  oflEkw,  shall  forever  haiealter  be,  upd 
tliey  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  8ucoeaak>n,  in 
dMdaad  in  law,  to  all  intento  and  purposes  whataoever,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Truateea 
of  %ning  Arbor  Seminary;  by  which  name  and  sfyle  they  and  their  successors  shall  be  capa- 
bla  at  law  and  in  equity,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  holding  and  conveying  property,  red, 
fanoaal  and  mixed:  Pravidtd,  The  said  proper^  shall  be  necessaiy  for  the  purpoasa  of  Che 
tald  institution,  and  shall  at  no  time  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  fiffy  thousand  dollars;  fhey 
Aali  hsnw  power  to  make  and  use  a  eoamMa  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  and  a  ma- 
larily  of  said  trvsteea  shdH  be  a  qaorum. 

flic.  4.  That  asidlmiteea  shad  have  peiwer  to  elect  or  appointthelr  ownoAcers,  toelector 
iV^ointthefiMnityof  said  semfaiary,  to  foe  the  amount  of  their  sah^{ea,to  reguhto  the  price 
of  loltloa,  to  make  such  arrangementa  aa  may  be  neoeasary  to  connect  with  the  instftnfiaii  Che 
liitfiMAIaherSyatatti,  to  poaaby4awa,aad  direct  iBdDianage  the  alhirs  of  the  said  corpora- 
Ilea,  in  saah  maaaer  aa  ibey  may  deem  best  eiAciilaled  to  prooMte  the  oli[|ecCs  of  lUs  act 

AeaS.  ThMiheoobftnMneeorfho1istlioaiilB|^lsoop*IGh«rdi,wUehriianBow,orat^ 
Ilii*  hareirfter,  ambcaee  Cfee  k)Cillc^  of  Cte  siU  8anltaa7  wIIUb  tea  Uadls,  i^ 
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to  appoint  mnvaJij  a  bowdof  ▼UUors,  who  ahall  examine  into  the  state  tikerco^ 
Hb  condiCion  and  their  proceeding  to  the  conference. 

8bc.  6.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trostMS  shaU  be  held  at  Spring  Arbor,  on  the 
day  in  Maj,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir^-flye;  and  in  case  a  anfllcieBt  nomher  do 
not  iqppear  to  do  busineaa,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  who  may  be  preoent,  to  mdjoan  froB 
tfane  to  time,  until  a  quorum  shall  appear;  at  which  meeting  their  oflkers  shall  be  chosen,  and 
atich  ftirther  btudness  done  as  may  be  considered  neoesaary  to  carry  into  efftct  the 
of  this  act 

Approtod  Mkrdi  83, 1836. 


[  No.  48.  J 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  incorporate  the  bus* 
tees  of  the  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,"  approved  March  23,  1835. 


Bmmtm  I.  Beit  fooUdkfthe  SemmU attd Htmu qf  RtpmenUtitf  pf  the  StmU ^ . 
That  the  trustees  of  said  seminary  shall  be  divided  by  lot,  as  may  ba  provided  by  the  Uj  las— 
o^aaid  truateca,  into  fi>nr  daaaea,  to  be  numbered  first,  second,  third  and  fonttb  < 
ftning  into  the  first  class  shall  go  out  of  ofilce  in  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  Bfay  next; 
motrnd  alaaa  allill  go  out  of  ottce  in  two  years  firom  the  firft  day  of  Bfay  next;  the  third 
ihall  go  oat  of  oflleo  to  three  yean  tram  the  first  day  of  Hay  next;  and  Che  fonrlh 
than  go  out  of  ofltee  in  four  years  from  tlie  first  day  of  May  next;  and  the  Tacanciea  sImI 
Mad  by  the  moainlng  tmiroao,  at  their  flMt  general  meeting,  after  said  nkoaocSesdiall 

8bc.  S.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  sell  and  ghre  a  deed  of  aay 
iMkta  vAilebtlMy  bow  own  and  are  deairom  of  selHng;  and  any  deed  by  tiiem  made  far  llio 
B— wjiiioo  of  any  land  by  them  aold,  sfaaD  be  good  and  valid  in  law,  to  convey  the  fille  of  said 
hnd  to  the  pardassr  or  puthasira,  excepting  twenty  acres  of  land  on  nMdk  aaU  agiiilnaij  h 


A|i|irov«d  liBffoh  17, 1887. 


;[  No.  53.  ] 

'AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  trus- 
tees of  Spring  Arbor  Seminary/'  passed  March  23,  1885. 


SEcnoH  1.  BeUeiutcUdbythe  SenaU  and  Hauuqf  Rtprcu$itatiiBt»^tk€  SimU^. 
That  the  above  recited  act  shall  be  so  amended  that  there  shall  hereafter  bo  on]y  tUrlaea  i 
tees  instead  of  twenty-one. 

Sac.  2.  The  location  shall  be  cbaiiged  from  Spring  Arbor  to  Albioa»  in  tha  tuuf  |  of  CM- 
boun. 

Sno.  3.  The  name  of  aaid  seminaiy  shall  heraafter  ba  '<tho  Vealsyaa  OomlnMj,  sA  AM»." 

Sac  4.  The  following  peraona  shall  be  the  fint  truateea  of  taki  semi&aiy,  Hk  BQabCMM^ 
S^ah  H.  Filcher,  BaiOunfai  H.  Ftekard,  Almon  Harxkk,  Alvaa  BUKoiga,  TiMnaa  W.  fliVi 


Marvin  Hannahs,  Jesse  Oowel^  Jsosa  Oacdnar,  Waiaham  Wamsr,  ftter 
la  C  Robinson. 

SiBc.5.  Thepiindpalof  saidseminaiy  shallharealtar  bea|>|KHnladbythaeon<bwBPaatflii 
Methodist  Epispocal  church,  within  whoae  bounda  tho  aeininary  is  or  migr  bo  iocatod 

8bc.«.  AU  lands  haretofoca  ooor^yad  to  aaid  aomlBarj  on  icoaditton  «f  ifea  fating  loeslii  att 
3ptiog  Arbor,  shall  be  reoonvf^adjto  the  dooara  or  thaic  las<>  ttgrsssMtatiwn;  aad  alaab» 


mlSkBtmmtm,  iImB  b«  mIsmM  «k  tlw  opttoo  of  tb*  MbR»lb««i 
paid  on  math  wbiKalplloDg  AaUt  if  fwinlrad,  be  i<p>ta  to  tlM  rabicrfbvoy  by  fl 
Ww  of  Om  wninary,  tad  oompcoMtleB  tfMll  bo  nuie,  IT  nqnlMd,  iw  dl  tlio  niat«riili  • 
orodt  or  aerrlooo  rendered  on  aoooont  of  the  Bprtng  Arbor  Mndnary. 

too.  7.  TlM  tet  mMting  of  troiteM  idttB  bo  teU  at  Albion  on  the  IburCh  W«dnai*y  ^ 
AprD,  163P.  Theprtakdpalfl]i]Ibo«z-ottt4o«tnMtMiiulfhepreddettCoftliebon^tlid«A^ 
HI  A  prindpnl  ii  em^ojod,  tbe  tnutoMmoy  appofait onoof  (hilrntiniber prMident. 

hold  Nol  md  pertonol  property  in  triMt  for  Raid  Mmtauoy,  not  Mree«dia^  la 
lanidrod  thouMnd  dollart. 
;.  8.  Ttoln  act  flhii!!  take  efi^  from  afker  itn  pttMg«. 
ApproTod  April  12,  IM». 


[  Nq.  11.  J 

AN  ACT  amendatory  to  the  seyeral  acts  incorporating  tbe  trustees 

of  the  Wesleyto  Seminary  at  Albion. 

Bbctiozc  1.  BeitenmcUdbftke  SaMUaMdHmm4ffJUprttntaii9tf^tkeSUUqfMiekigm»f 
That  Larlng  Grant,  Elijah  Crane,  E^Jah  H.  FUcher,  Bei\jamin  H.  Packard,  Jamea  8.  HarriaoOy 
AJnaoB  Henrksk,  Thoaaa  W.  Fngr,  Mania  Itoanaha,  Jeiae  Crowa^  Jaiae  Oaadntr,  IKnahflfli 

Warner,  Fetor  WUUameon  and  AraaC.  Robinaon  ihall  be,  and  they  ai»  hiftby  i aiaiKiiil  a 

body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  "Weeleyan  Seminary  at  AlUon,**  and  shall  bo  thotnalaaa 
of  aeid  corporatioa,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  Airther  catabHahing,  maiataining  and  condneting  fhtb 
aemfnary  of  learning,  for  the  education  of  yonth  generaUy,  located  at  the  yllkge  of  Albion,  in 
tbe  county  of  Oalhonn. 

Bsc.  t.  There  shall,  at  all  times,  be  thirteen  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  a  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  shall  be  dirided  into  thrao 
classes,  to  be  numbered  one,  two,  three;  the  places  of  the  first  class,  or  number  one,  shaO  bo- 
come  TBcant  in  one  year  from  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  after  the  passage  of  tMB 
act,  (at  which  time  the  division  shall  be  made  by  lot;)  the  places  of  the  second  class,  or  Bom- 
ber two,  shall  become  vacant  in  two  years,  and  the  third  class,  or  number  three,  dudl  beeoow 
vacant  in  three  years  from  said  meeting:  Provided,  hoieever.  That  the  said  truate^  shall  oontla<' 
ue  to  act  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  places. 

Sec.  3.  The  ndd  trustees  shall  have  power  to  fiO  all  vacancies  in  their  own  board,  to  make 
by-laws  for  their  own  government,  to  elect  or  appoint  tbe  ftcutty  of  the  institution,  except  the 
pitnelpal,  who  shall  be  appohited  by  the  Middgan  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Bpiaoo- 
pal  Church;  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  attend  examinations  and  regulate  the  government 
and  Instruction  of  tbe  students,  and  manage  the  aflhirs  of  said  corporation,  in  such  nunmer  aft 
they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ottJect  of  this  act. 

Skc.  4.  The  said  trustees  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  receiving,  holding  and 
conveying  property,  real  and  personal:  Provided  aiwtife,  That  the  aimual  income  shall  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  dollars;  they  sliafl  have  power  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  to  d- 
t«r  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Beq.  6.  No  proceedings  of  the  trnateea  of  the  Spring  Arbor  aeminary,  had  or  done  aooov^D|» 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  trnateea  of  the  Spring  Arbor 
aamtnary,**  approved  March  Sft,  1B36,  or  any  act  amendatory  thereof  or  according  to  any 
law,  ahan  be  rendered  invalid  by  the  passage  of  thia  act;  nor  ahall  any  anbaeriptloo, 
Hon,  bond,  mortgage,  or  other  security,  executed  to  aaid  trnateea,  be  in  any  way  invaHdiliA 
by  the  paaaage  of  thia  act. 
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iiW.&  AH  MbCDrputaof  AelitteiT«l«tet*tte  Vptkig 
i  m  iliwiy  at  AIMoa,  wmdk  «m  Uk«hMmI  iritt^w 
4g^j«»bM»by  MpMMk  Inrt  Ihn  rtp«l  ihalllBBOWMiAetwiytidngfewMiyd 

I  (toP^7.  IWftMtikatt^aiidtoheMbjdeclvedApiibttDaot;  bo  iwniiii  oTthe 
lHHllf  gwmMlM>  irid  oorpcwttoiH  ■hall  <i««tB  or  produce  aaj  liatliritwo  of  the  na 
HlpnnmT-  irf  "Tiiit  -n1^  rwrn-tlTiTr  n  nnT  i^itti1[  -rrir  ttftimiint  |[1ft  giirt  linmliir.  m 
igpmwnft,  oontmct,  or  oonviyeaoe^  ehaU  defeet  or  ^Itieto  tbe  MHiie:  JVteiAd,  Tte 
be  fuflklently  dcecribed  to  Moertein  the  Intenttoo:  Provided  fmrtktr,  Theino 
ligee  kgel^r  Tceted  Md  eziatfaig  at  the  ttaae  of  the  paaaego  of  tfafa  aot,  ehell  be 
profiilonB  of  the  leiiie. 

Sao.  8.  Thk  act  ehell  take  effect  from  end  after  Its  peBMge. 

8ac.  9.  Hm  leglalature  nay  at  tmj  tune  alter,  amend  or  repeel  thiii  act,  bj  a  vote  of  t«e* 
Chifdiof  each  home. 

Approved  March  6, 1841. 


[  Ifo.  9.  ] 

j      ^M  ACTto  asMdMi  aot  •ntiaed  an  act ""aineiMkitory  to  tlw  aevoal 
'-^  UMOvpofating  the  Traateea  of  Uxe  Wedeyaa  Seooaarf  «t 


1.  SeUatmtlUhfftk*  SnuUmtdHmmqf  R^rutiMmu^f  tUStid* 
net  the  words  "the  said  trostees  shall  have  power  to  flO  aB  fncancies  hi  thehr  own 
ip  the  ftnt  and  oecond  ttnea  of  seotton  three  of  an  act  enttthd,  an  act  amendatory  to  fhn ! 
adl  incorporating  the  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Albion,  approved  Bfaich  M, 
ISIl,  be  stricken  out,  and  that  safal  section  be  amended  to  reed  as  follows:  **Thst  the  powvis 
tl^^lmoancies  seeming  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  Weskyan  Seminary  et  Alfaies^ly 
qmwval,  death,  expiration  of  term  of  oflke,  or  otherwise,  is  heretqr  andhereafier  tested  ha  the 
1llDf^*^^**  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  fipisoopal  Qivrch,  who  shall  eleci  said 
hybeDot.  All  proTisions  In  the  set  to  which  this  is  amendatory,  to  the  ooutraiy 
fang:  Prevtdsd,  The  trostees  who  sre  now  in  office  shall  continae  therein  until  the  next  i 
of  tho  Mid  annual  cooferenoe,  and  that  there  ahall  then  be  an  election  of  one  daaa  of 
anda  like  election  at  each  session  of  ssid  conference  thereafter.  Each  tnutee  so 
CM^ve  a  oertifloate  from  the  secretary  of  said  conference,  which  certificate  shall  be  teuaded 
in  the  county  register's  office  of  the  county  of  Calhoun,  and  said  trustees  shall  have  poww  to 
make  by-htws  for  their  own  government,  to  elect  or  appoint  the  fibcul^  of  the  *~^'*irfVr,  ex- 
cept the  principal,  who  shall  be  i^pointed  by  tlie  Michigan  annnal  Conference  of  the  Melhodtal 
BpiBC<ipal  Church,  to  preecribe  the  course  of  study,  attend  the  examinations,  and  regohte  ftr 
government  and  instructions  of  the  students,  and  manage  the  a£Urs  of  said  corportitlen  h 
«Bch  manner  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ol^cct  of  this  art  " 

Sao.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pasaage. 

Approved  February  17, 1845. 


[  No.  28.  ] 

▲W  ACT  to  enlargne  the  powers  of  tbe  Trastees  of  the  WesiejM 

Seminary  at  Albion. 

tacno!*  I.  Be  U  enacted  bjf  the  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of  Repreuntaiivts  qfthe  State  (^  Michig^an^ 
TtuA  the  trufltoes  of  the  Wenleyau  SerainAry  at  Albion,  be  and  they  are  here b;^  authorized  And 
empowered  to  establiah  at  Albion,  as  a  hitmcU  of  said  Seminary,  a  Fenude  College,  witli  poiven 
Mid  privileges  usually  appertaining  to  such  institutions,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  AllikMi 
Vtaiale  CoUeglate  Institute. 

Sbo.  S.  That  the  principal  of  said  seminary  shall  he  president  of  said  collegiate  institute^  aad 
CB-flttcio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  atppoint  tueli 
yraftwaor*  and  teacliers  as  may  at  any  time  be  necessary  for  the  insfcnictian  of  the  pf4>Us  thne* 
in^  and  ahall  faave  full  power  to  make  such  ruke  aad  reytilaHons,  not  inconsistent  with  die 
laws  of  this  State,  as  they  m^y  deem  expedient  for  the  goTerment  and  cmidiict  of  aaid  nnltoglite 
Imtflute,  to  prescribe  such  course  of  study  and  such  mode  of  instriiction  therein  as  Ihqy  au^ 
J«ifa  beat;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ftcutty,  to  oooftr  oo  thoae  pupils  wfafoaa  tkef 
alialljfidge  worthy  ttktnot,  all  ancfa  Uteraiy  honon  as  are  usually  coaferred  by  the  bBetfrnala 
oollipw  andaemtoaries  of  the  highest  nmli:  Provided  kawevert  That  nothing contalMd  inibia  . 
Mi  iiiall  be  ao  construed  as  to  confer  the  power  upon  the  trastees,  officers  or  ftcal^  of  ftaia 
oaOagiate  institute  to  confer  litaary  degrees  upon  males  educated  at  this  institntieni  aad  that 
the  coarse  of  stu4y  shall  be  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  the  gradaatiiig  course  publahed  in  (he 
aalalonue  of  the  Veeleyaa  Seminazy  at  Attdon,  ^r  the  yaavm  eigbteen  hundred  sad  forCiy-aight 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Bbo.  3.  That  the  annual  Income  of  said  institution  may  equal  but  not  exceed  the  suna  of 
twenty  thousand  doUars. 

8bc.  4.  That  no  certificate  of  free  tuition  in  said  seminary  shall  entitle  tbe  bolder  thereof  to 
feaa  tuition  In  the  said  collegiate  institute,  unless  it  be  so  expressed  on  tiie  fiice  of  the  tnatm-' 


Sac.  3.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  relating  to  tite  Wesleyaa  Seminary  at  Albion,  contra* 
vaning  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

8)B&  6.  A  board  of  visitors,  consbtting  of  tiiree  persons,  shall  be  appointed  bj  tite  Superin* 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  once  in  eacb  year  to  aiake  a  personal 
azaminatlon  into  the  state  of  said  Seminazy  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute  in  aO  its  depart* 
ments,  and  to  rq>ort  the  result  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  suggeetiag  sudi 
frnprorrements  as  thev  may  deem  important;  which  report  he  may  in  his  discretion  embody  in 
Mb  MBanal  zaport 

Bmc.  7.  TMs  corporation  shad  be  subject  to  the  pro\-lBions  of  chapter  faftyflre  of  the  ro-ised 
•liiBteB,  sofer  as  tbe  same  shall  be  consistent  vrith  the  provisions  of  thb  act. 

toe.  8.  This  act  shall  take  eflfrct  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  !ts  posm^. 

Approved  February  1«,  1950. 


[  No.  105.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Mich* 

igan  and  Huron  Institute." 


1.  BeUamtuUdk^  Me  Smalt  aad  JAttst  pf  lUprntnUiHtu  pftke  Stdtt  ^MUfdgmi^ 
11il*ft<on  aad'-aftfvfha  paMSgn  ofthli  act,  thalAeh%aa  «id  Hurai  Institote,  located  at 
Uhaaaae,  ahal  be«  aad  tba  anne  Is  hereby  known  by  the  name  nd  style  of  the  KslamBaoa 
Uterary  Institute. 
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tea  S.  The  tnutMt  ■hall  MttvMj  ipplj  all  Amdi  bgr  thfu  ooltoct^d,  or 
•ooording  to  their  best  jndgment,  in  erecttnc  suitaUe  bnildingf;  in  eoppoitlnf 
■triie(ov%  oOoen  and  agvatii;  in  prociiriDff  book%  BwiM,  cliaf^ 
aad  otber  iiutrumeatft  and  apparatoi,  nrrriiMrj  to  aid  in  U»  promotkm  id  aonnd 
■aid  inadtution. 

Sbc.  3.  The  treasurer  of  said  institute  and  all  other  agents,  when  required  by  the 
ahall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  ofltoe,  give   bonds  fbr  tbe  security  of  asMeer- 
poradon  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  require. 

Sbc.  4.  All  process  against  said  corporation  shall  be  bj  summons;  the  senrioe  of  tike  warn 
shall  be  by  learing  an  attested  copy  of  the  same  with  the  treaauror  id  the  corporation,  at  IssiK 
thirty  days  before  the  return  day  thereof. 

flee.  5.  The  said  institute  and  departments  shall  be  open  to  all  Chriattaa  denominatkMia»  aDti 
tlw  profession  of  any  religious  fidth  shall  not  be  required  of  those  who  become 
persons  may,  however,  be  expelled  or  suspended  from  the  pririleges  of  said  inatitntioa, 
habits  are  idle  or  vidous,  or  whose  moral  character  is  bad. 

8bc.  6.  The  trustees  may  receiTe  by  gift,  grant  or  donation,  ibr  the  use  and  bencAt  of  i 
oorporalkm,  any  land,  money  or  materials;  and   the  said  oorporation  may  hold 
personal  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

8aa  7.  It  shall  be  at  all   times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  committee  or  other : 
pointed  by  the  Legislature;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the  oflbers  ot  said  inatitule  at  aff  i 
to  exhibit  to  any  committee  or  agont  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  a  fUl  and  complete  aert»> 
mmt  of  the  general  or  particular  concerns  of  the  institute. 

'Sac.  8.  It  shall  be  at  an  times  competent  fbr  the  Legislature  to  alter  or  amend  this  net,  kj  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house. 

8bo.  9.  Bo  much  of  the  act  to  which  this  Is  an  amendment  as  coutncvenes  the  ptiitlaiona  of 
this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

A)iproved  March  81, 1837. 


[  No.  1.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  enable  the  President  of  tbe  board  of  Trastees  of  Ae 
Kalamazoo  Literary  Institute,  to  sell  and  convey  real  estate. 


That  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Kakmasoo  literary  Instttotte  be  and  h»  is 

hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  sell  and  oooTey  by  proper  deeds  and 

parts  or  portions  ofthe  lands  and  real  estate  belonging  to  sidd  institute,  and  fersach( 

tions,andon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  trustees  of  said  institnte  orawii^wity  of  ih«%si 

any  meeting  regularly  called,  may  direct  to  be  sold  and  oooTeyed:  iVeotiied,  audi  i 

oooditiens  be  not  inconslrtent  with  the  prottsloosof  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 

Michigan  and  Huron  institute,**  and  the  act  to  amend  the  same,  approved  March  flst*  A<  I>. 

1837. 

8k.  S.  Thst  before  the  aid  president  shall  sell  and  conrey  any  such  lands  or  real  wTila,  be 
ahaO  execute  to  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office,  a  bond  with  sodi  sorsiy  «r 
anretles  as  shall  be  deemed  anfllcient  by  said  trustees,  or  a  majori^  of  them,  fbr  the  MftM 
apptteadon  of  the  mfli^ys  or  procesda  of  auchsaloorsalis,aecowllJBg  to  tha  pi  oHsioiiarf^sst 
anlitled**anaattoamendaaset«nMled%nncttoineorporalatfaa  MidUgnnadBsTCniHl- 
tate,"*M)provedontheSl8tdayof  Mareh,A.  D.  1837,  and  aoootdii«  te  the  IiHbw*  •rngi- 
latlons  of  said  Institute. 
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3.  Tluit«il  mU  iMdpMii  of  Mte  inoonsbteal  with  tti«  provitioM  of  tlm  act,  be 
the  ettine  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  Joauary  29, 1 


r* 


[  No.  78.  1 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Tecumseh  Academy. 

SBcnoai  1.  Be  it  enaeUdkgtMe  S^at*  mnd  House  pf  Rtprttenittuu  qftke  SteU^ 

Tbat  from  and  after  the  peenige  of  this  act,  George  W.  Jemudo,  BttDman  Bhmchard,  Bmaej- 

Xto  Hawe^  George  Spafford,  Beneca  Hale,  Daniel  Flttman,  Daoiel  O.  Flnoh,  Eara  P.  Blood  and 

Michael  A.  Fattereon,  of  the  county  of  Lenawee,  and  their  suoeeMors,  be  and  they  are  hereby 

conatitiited,  ordained  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corpor^e  and  politic  in  fiust  and  in  name,  to  be 

a^Ied  *ttae  truBtees  of  the  TeottiDMh  Academy;**  that  by  that  name  they  and  thefa*  iiiDceaMn 

■hall  and  may  have  perpetual  apcceesion,  and  sfaaB  be  persons  in  law  ciq»able  of  sning  and  be- 

ing  attod,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  befng 

daftaded  in  all  conrta  of  record  whatever,  and  in  all  manner  of  salts,  aetiona,  oomplaiata, 

jaaltera  and  oanaes  whateTor;  and  thai,  they  and  their  socoeeseni  may  have  a  common  seal)  waA 

tfmnge  and  alter  the  tame  at  their  pleaanre;  and  that  they  and  thefar  snccessora,  by  the  name 

af  the  tmirtees  of  the  Tecnmsefa  Academy,  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  aoqnirihp  and  hoUkigliy 

ptntdaaae,  gift,  grant,  derlsa,  beqtiest  or  otherwise,  and  of  seBiug,  eonveyfaig  or  leaAig  ioy 

estate,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  ibr  the  use  of  said  corporation;  and  that  they  and  their  soe^ 

eeaaora  shall  have  fUl  powers  to  make  and  (»nter  into  contracts,  to  malce  such  mlsa  and  by* 

laws  aa  they  may  deem  necessary  fbr  the  good  goremment  and  snocess  of  said  institatlOn: 

Pravidedy  Sttch  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  constltdtion  and  laws  ijf  the  United 

Btaties,  or  of  this  State. 

8ee.  8.  Said  trustees  of  Tecumseh  Academy,  shall  have  power  to  establish,  at  such  time  and 
at  aooh  place  in  the  Tillage  of  Tecumseh  and  county  of  Lenawee,  aa  they  may  Jndge  best,  an 
insUtntlon  for  the  inatraction  of  youth,  suited  to  the  wants  and  demanda  of  the  surroondfaig* 
oonntvy.  t 

flee.  3.  That  the  said  George  W.  Jermain,  fitHIman  Blanchard,  Henry  L.  Hewett,  Oe—ge 
Spirflbrd,  Seneca Hatet  Daniel  Pittman,  Daniel  O.  Finch,  EsraF.  Blood  and  Hlohael  A.FMtar^ 
aon  ahaU  he  the  trosteet  of  said  aoademy,  and  have  and  exercise  the  power  andfranchiaelMva- 
in  granted,  until  others  be  appointed  in  their  place;  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  power 
to  fill  all  vaeanclea  in  their  own  body,  which  may  happen  by  death,  renignatloB  or  otherwise; 
tfaegr  ahall  appoint  a  prealdeBt  of  said  aoademy,  who  ahall,  ex-offido,  be  preaident  of  the  homed 
of  troateee,  and  have  the  power  of  giving  the  casting  vote.  In  case  of  an  tqml  divMon;  a  am- 
Jori^  ahoil  cooatlbate  a  quorwa  for  the  tranaactioDlif  buslneaB. 

Sbc.  4.  The  board  of  tmateea  ahaO  fidthftiBy  apply  all  fVmds,  in  money  or  etherwiae,  by  thaai 
eoUeoted,  received  or  aeqnixed,  according  to  their  beat  jodgment,  in  areoAng  acdtaUe  hididr 
higs^  anpportlng  the  neoeaaary  officers  and  inafcruotora,  in  procwing  hooka,  maps,  or  other  at* 
tUaa  neowaary  to  inaore  the  aooceaa  of  aaid  acadaa^,  or  in  laaaeofag  the  expenae  ofednctttoa 
at  the  same,  or  in  fanproving  the  tteatth  of  the  atodenta  beloogfaig  thereto. 

fine.  ft.  AllpMoeaa  agalnat  aald  corporation  ahall  be  by  amnmona,  and  the  aarvioe  of  the 
aame  BhaU  be  I7  leaving  an  attieatad  eopy  thereof  with  the  preajdent  of  aaid  aaadan<y,  or  tn  hii 
abaanoa,  al  Ua  kMit  ttsnal  pteoa  of  abode,  at  laaat  live  day*  prevkma  to  the  return  day  theraaA 

Sn&ft.  That  at  the  firatmeathig  of  aald  traateas,  they  dhMethemaeivce  into  three  clB«t»«f 
Oree  menhen  etch;  the  term  of  olBee  of  the  ilrst  class  thall  termfaiate  at  theaod  of  theitoat 
year,  the  term  of  office  of  the  second  claaa  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  scoond  year;  mti 
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Ite  term  of  oOce  of  tlie  tliifd  elaiHi  ihidl  tmniBate  at  tli«  end  of  die  third  .TMr,  so  dufc 
tbM  of  the  number  of  tmateee  ehall  be  eheeen  eimmUjr. 

>  8bc.  7.  This  ect  ■hell  be  ivmnlbij  cooetriied  to  eflbot  the  purpoees  theiolit  iBtcoded,  Md 
4he  eeme  is  herebj  dedered  to  be  ft  pubHe  Mt,  and  oqplee  thereof;  prfiited  bf  aotlioritT  of  Ae 
State,  Shan  be  received  es  eridenoe  thereof  in  all  coorto  of  tfaU  State. 

Sec.  8.  The  leglalature  shall  haw  the  power  at  ai^  time  of  ameadta|p  or  repealing  thta  aeli 
lij  a^Tote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches. 

Approved  April  S,  1838. 


[  No.  60.  ] 

ACT  to  inoorponte  the  Tmslees  of  the  Grand  River  Theological 

Senmary. 


SaonoH  \.  B€U  mmeUd  kfftk$  SmmIs  md  Mmtm  pf  aMfrtawUimn  ^tk»  SUU  ff  Mkkigm, 

Hhatlboaiaad  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Isaae  Jeonta^  T1>omas  BJssswn,  Joim  J.  SMphMJ 

iMlah  Tale,  Erastns  lagefeoO,  Gharlsa  W.  Onm^,  Samuel  Chadwiofc  and  £,  P.  lageraol^  It 

•Md  they  are  herehy  constituted,  ordafaied  and  deohtred  to  be  a  bo4j  cotpomte  and  poHlit^te 

dhot  and  name,  to  be  styled  **  The  trustees  of  Grand  Birer  TheologkBi  SemlnaiT;"  tlutl^that 

■aaw,  they  and  their  successors  shall  and  migr  have  perpetual  succession,  and  sball  be  | 

In  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  lued,  of  pleading  and  being  iaqplsaded,  of 

betag  answered,  of  defending  and  being  d^iwded*  in  aU  courts  of  record  whaleier,  and 

in  an  manner  of  suits,    actions,  complaints,  matters  and  causes   whatevei;   and  tbstttwy 

and  their  successors  may  ha^^  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  aame  at  tfarir 

fiaasare;  and  that  they  and  thsir  Aucoeseon,  by  ths  name  of  **  The  tmstcea  of  the  Gnsd 

Blvtr  Theological  Seminaxy,**   shall  be  in  law  capable  of  aoquiring  and  holding,  by  pw* 

-shflM,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequeit  or  otherwiie,  and  of  seUng,  oonvsying  or  karing  sqy 

estate,  real,  perstmal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  ooiporation;  and  Uiat  they  and  tiisir  sncssi^ 

•MIS  shall  havs  fall  powers  to  make  and  enter  into  ounlract^  to  make  such  rulea  and  bykM 

.as  thsymsy  deem  necessary  Ibr  the  good  gofemmant  and  auooess  of  said  institution:  JVsetfa< 

That  such  l^-laws  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  oonstttulion  and  laws  of  the  United  StalMsr 

'^fttlaState. 

SmxS.  Saidtruateesof  Grand  River  Ideological  Seminary, shaB  have  power  to  erec^ietks 

■iflhge  of  Orion,  in  Baton  and  Clinton  oounties,  (tho  county  Une  running  throqg^  the  tBhf^ 

bidkHngs  as  tliey  nnay  Judge  the  Interesta  of  the  instltotioo  may  atai^y  time 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  se^«ral  individuals  nanAd  above  as  ttiistecs,  shall  have  powur  to 

number  to  twelve;  ttasft  they  and  their  suooessors  shall  havs  power  to  fill  a]lfiMBel«l& 
own  body  whl^  may  be  oooasloned  by  death,  reslgnaticn  or  otherwise,  to  appointapier 
of  said  Seuiairy,  who  ahall,  ex-offido,  be  president  of  the  board  of  truataoa,  and  hive 
N»  fewer  of  gtrlAg  the  caattng  vote  in  oise  of  an  equal  dlriakia;  and  three 
■wiifa  the  president,  ahalioeiisMtlitenqwMrnmibr  the  traiwaoHoo  of 

§••.  4.  The  boerd shall  ftithftdty  apply  aU funds  In  thsir  poesesdon  In snchn 
IMrJndgnsnt,  win  most  proBiate  the  falters*  of  the  instttntton. 

tea  i.  The prceldent  «ndsave«Bl pnteMce  of  the  I 
•ArfMMo  power  to  govara  tho  atodsnto  aad  all  the  inCwoal  fegnktlMW  of  tha  IMMattM. 
«»  61  Alpro^Mors  ihaU  besfpolntad  by  the  board  of  trustees,  wHh  the  eaasarNMS  sf 
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7.  ABprooMsafilHkaAidcwponttonAaftb«byramaow»aBdttMMrvlMof  theM 
«lMai»l9]0miaKwatt«itedeop7ttiMwrwllk«lM  pttridMt  of  grfd  Biiwto»y,  or te  M>( 
tMc»athliiMtttiwtlpi>ee<f  ^bw^^t|^^^^fll^Jdl^P^**to^^toth^r^i^Mdy^^ 

8.  Afe<lwflrimimrtntofMfat»n1eMi,tlwydidUii«b 
nbOT»«Mli,eutarif«ortlMpMMinKtb«  twm  of  oAot  of  tlw  fint  • 

«t  the  end  of  Um  ihit  jrvnr,  tlM  Urm  of  oAot  of  tfa*  weondciMft  ibdl  1 
of  thoaeeood  jrMr»«i4  tiitlcrm  of  oAotof  Om  tMrddMiifcriltwiiilMiNofc  thotaiof  i 
tIdM  JMT,  lo  that  QM  diM  part  of  tlio  troiUM  aMl  bo  eboMa  aaoMVy. 

8b&9.  ThUactahallbolkTonbljeoiifltnwdtovflbotthe  pwpooM  tboralij  iatandtd, 
—mo faherohy  dockwd  to  beapubUc  >et, and copjea  thereof,  prtatodfagr  theantborlly  of  N» 
fltato^  bImB  bo  reoelvwt  aa  orldanee  thoMof  Ia  aUllM  eowla  of  Oda  Bfcato. 

aBe.141.  Tbo  loflalahiro  aiiall  ha^o  powor  at  any  tliao  to  amand  or yopaaitfaiaaee  liy  •  TOltof 
two-thfadaof  both  branoteea  thoMof. 
Approved  April  1 1,  IDW. 


r  No.  41.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  meorfx>ra(e  the  Grass  Lake  Academy  and  Teacher's  / 

Semimary. 


Sacnoir  \.  BtU  •mmeUd  ftf  the  SenmU  amd  Htmae  ^  Rtgrtwadt/tvif  ^tke  State  of  Miekif  mm, 
Tbmt  Akmao  Brewer,  Jame«  Faulkner,  Henry  A.  Francbco,  Robert  Dft\-iis  John  M.  EIHs,  Joah- 
«a  O.  Kni^t,  David  Duraad,  Foater  Tucker,  James  Courier,  WUHam  H.  Feaie,  Jona  B.  Taykw, 
Fatar  Brown,  Job  Rioe,  HiUer  Yeckley  and  Joahua  Joneit,  of  Gnua  lAke,  Jackaon  county,  and 
their  anoceaaora,  be  and  hereby  are  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  styled  "The  board 
of  tiiliiia  of  the  Oraaa  Lake  Aoademy  and  Teadier^a  Seminary,'*  and  by  that  name  to  remafai 
In  peapotoal  annceinion,  with  fUD  powora  to  ane  and  bo  aned;  to  acquire,  hold  and  convey  prop* 
or^,  real  and  persooid;  to  havo  and  to  uae  a  oommon  aea!,  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at  plan- 
to  nahe  and  to  alter  from  tlma  totime  aoeh  bylawa  aa  they  may  deem  neceanry  ibr  the 
aaid  inatltatlon,  ita  odfeeraand  aar?anta:  Ftmiitti,  Bach  bylawa  are  not  Inooo- 
"^ft^thAcoBatitatlaa  of  tUa  State  or  of  the  United  flt»*^ 

.S.  Thoaaid  AcadanvahaUbekMMtadin  the  townahip  of  GrMa  Lake,  in  the  oonnty  «r 
Jncfcoon,andahallbaeractodonaplanaiiSli.ilantjyo»taPaHoto  aSbrd inatraelion  fai  thoMbaitf 
andinthe  Jangnagaa,aaoppoitun^y>ndablli^  may  hcfaaftar  admit, or tiM 


8nc.3.  Th«  board  of  trvataoaahall  from  timato  ttmo  appoint  aooh 
andalaoanchaanmntaof  thofaiatitnttonaamaybo  neoaaiaay,  and  iliaO  luam  power  to  dhphna 
any  or  oachof  them  tor  good  and  aiiffliilairf  raaaona.  Thay  may  alio  ham  power  to  ospel  any  of 
Ikair  own  mamben  Ibr  diahonoraUa  and  fanproper  oondnat,  wbanofor  twoHMrda  of  Che  bo»S 
at  any  refukr  meetlngahall  oooeor  In  aoch  dedalon.  The  board  m^  ako  praacribo  Ike 
lof  atadkatobeparaaadfaaaid  Inatilationer  HadiportMnla.  They  ahaB  alao  hatve 
to  SMaBiBHiHi  III!  In  aaii  beard  that  may  happen  by  datth  or  ethetwiaa. 
A  neboardof  tmalaaeahalleonalatof  Slteanmambara,anyaefenof 
>  a  qnoram  Ibr  dofaig  hnahMaa;  and  aidd  hoard  of  tnateea  ihaO  hold  tbair  Srat ! 
I^ke  Centre,  on  the  firat  Monday  of  ICay,  one  thouaaod  eight  hundred  and  thlity^nlno, 
on  their  own  appolntwiewtat  but  in  any  enieigeocy,  the  preeldent  of  the  bomdy 
wifhadiieaof  twotniatMa,may  eaDaapedal  meeting  of  the  board,  or  any  ftramembera  may 
caB  audi  meetfaiy,  by  ghingnotioe  to  «adi  member  at  laaat  ten  days  belbre  fbm  time  of  aali 
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*».&.  ThebMrdoftnirteM  iImII  4rilMUi^ apply  ■■  ftmb  ooIlMlMlor  reoeivvd  byl 
MOMdlBf  to  tfatlr  bwt  JoigBMnt,  In  «iMllaff  ndtebto  b«lldfa 

cmAag  books  o&d  apporahu,  and  wbafeMer  biij,  ^  Choir  judigMout,  bolx^  fitted  to 
tbobortmeooMortiitiattttatlMk;  btit  irid  oorpotuMon  ahoB  not,  mdar  oay  ctreumiHonrf,  be 
pMEBitlodto  1mm  anj  note,  bUlorotlMrn>yodobl»pap<rTobllgotlonfcrthopoyinoptof  nan* 
niy:  J»— idad,  That  in  oaao  anjr  bMfnaat  or  donation  aliaU  bo  nnde  iOr  a  portifCidar  pvriMsae. 
awarriant  totho  dialgn  of  thia  inatHnHon,  and  the  coi-poration  QhaH  apc»pt  and  rceeiio  the 
ttahall  bo  applied  in  confcrmtty  to  theoondMona  or  deaign  cxprcioed  by  the  donor: 
>lw«fttr,  That  the  property  to  bo  heM  by  the  Inatltation  ahaDnot^at  any  one  time,  exceed  the 
mtm  of  twenty  tiiooaand  doOara^ 

Bna  6.  The  treaaizrer  of  thia  Inatltntion  shall  alwaya,  and  all  other  amenta  vlien  lequlaed^ 
beisffo  entering  on  the  dotUa  of  their  appointment,  giro  bonda  ibr  the  aecnrity  of  the  eoepoan- 
tion  and  the  public,  in  such  penal  snaaa  and  with  anch  aecmlfciaa  aa  the  board  of  tinati/aa  aba! 
approve;  and  all  proeeae  i^ainat  the  corporation  ahail  be  by  anmmona,  and  the  aairieo  of  the 
aame  ahaB  be  by  leaving  an  atteated  copy  thereof  with  the  treMorcr  of  the  institntioa. 

flno.  7.  The  inaUtuUon  hereby  incorporated,  ahaU  ahraya  be  sn1]|)ect  to  tb»  examination  or 
iaapeollonof  aboardof  Tlaitora,oranyoakeraappohitedorauttM»iaedbytfae  LegWative. 

inc.  9.  The  Legiahtore  may  at  any  time  atter,  amend  or  repeal  this  art,  by  a  rote  of  twn- 
4MidB  of  each  hooae. 
Approved  April  4,  189. 


[  Na  60.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Marshall  College. 

Sacno!!  I.  Bt  U  eaactod  hf  the  ^Mte  amf  Hm»e  of  Jlepraitatalieef  iff  t*«  Stmtt  qf  Mieki^mm, 
That  John  P.  aeveland,  Sidaey  Ketchnm  and  Jamea  P.  Grovea,  of  Oie  eoonty  of  Caihonn;  Jote 
IC.  EUia,  William  Vtige  and  Marcua  HarriMm.  of  the  oonnty  of  Jackaon;  In  M.  Wead,  of  the 
eonnty  of  Washtenaw;  Eurotua  P.  Heatings,  Bobert  Stoart  and  Axthnr  L.  Portor,  of  the  eoimty 
of  Wayne;  Austin  E.  Wing  and  Oliver  Johnaton,  of  the  eonnty  of  Monroe;  George  W.  Jetmala, 
oC  «k«  •wnty  nf  T-TOswee;  Ashbel  8.  WeUa,  of  the  county  of  Oakland;  Mitchell  Wi»«uA  «»»fc- 
oonnty  of  KaUunaaoo;  Eliaha  P.  Cliamplin,  of  the  county  of  Hil]8dide,and  Phanuel  W.  Warri- 
nar,  of  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  and  their  ancocaaors,  be  and  they  are  hereby  cieated  a 
bo4y  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  atyled  *^the  board  of  tmsteeaof  Marshall  College,"  Hid  by  tla» 
name  ahaU  renudn  in  perpetual  succession,  with  full  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be 
liBfllaaiiiiil,  to  aeqairo,  hold  andoonvay  property,  real  and  pononal;  to  have  and  to  me  aeon- 
■on  aeal,  to  alter  and  renew  tfao  aame  at  pleasure;  to  make  and  alter,  from  time  to  time,  anch 
bf-laira  aathey  may  deem  neoeasaiy  for  the  govnnment  of  aakl  Inatitntton,  ita  oflkera  and  aer* 
i«nt^  providad  auA  by-lawi  are  not  inconabtent  with  t3>e  oonaiitution  and  lawa  of  tibe  Uabed 
acatea,  or  of  thb  State. 

Sac.  S.  The  aaid  college  aliaU  be  looatod  in  the  towuahip  of  MarahaB,  in  the  oonnty  of  Cd- 
honn;  and  ahaO  be  oreoled  on  a  plan  anflloleBtly  extenalve  to  aAnd  inatmetlon  In  the  HbenI 
arii  and  adMoea;  and  the  tmateea  may,  m  their  abilUim  ahku  toaraaae,  andthe  InterseUof  the 
oommvnity  require,  erect  additional  d^artawnta  for  the  atu4y  of  any  er  all  of  the  Hbenl  pro- 


Bbo.  3.  The  board  ahall,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  a  jweeident,  vice  prealdent,  aecretaiyaad 
traaaurer,  together  with  auoh  other  oAoara,  inatrndora  and  aervanta  of  the  inatltntion,  aamay  ke 
n  and  shall  have  power  to  diaplaoe  any  or  elthar  of  them,  fat  good  and  anflMent  lea- 
and  also  to  fln  vaoandea  which  may  happen  by  death,  reaJgnatJon  or  otherwiae,  la  mid 
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nM  oOmn,  butroflten  aAd  Mnmti;  imd  abo  to  pmcrlbe  and  direct  fte 
«f  atadjr  to  be  porsued  In  nid  tnetttiifeloQ  and  Ita  departmenta. 

preMentof  the  Milage  ihall  be,  ex-oOelo,  a  member  of  (he  board  of  tiuiteea, 
president  of  the  aune;  and  in  hia  abMnoe,  the  viee  prealdeBt  ahaJD  preaide  In  the  meaUBga 
of  Uift  boacd;  and  in  the  abaenoe  of  both  prealdent  and  fioe-prealdent,  the  boardakall  ctaiet 
of  fbeir  own  number  to  preaide  finr  the  time  beinf .  .i 

S.  The  board  of  trnrteeo  ahaO  oonaiat  ct  aUteen  membera,  ezelnahre  of  tkerpreaMmty 
aov  Blaa  of  whom  ahaH oonatltnte  a  quoram  to  do  buainefla;  laid  board  of  truateea'iluUl  hold 
thdrftrai  meeting  at  the  can  of  the  membera  veaUent  In  the  vlDage  of  SCaiahaU,  within  two 
from  the  approval  of  thia  act,  and  afterwarda  they  ahall  meet  on  their  own'  appoint- 
bat  In  caaea  of  emergency,  the  president  and  aecretary  may  call  apedal  meeHbga  of  the 
board,  or  any  tkn  membera  may  call  auch  meeting,  by  giving  notice  to  each  member,  at  leaat 
ten  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting. 

8bo.  6.  The  board  of  tmateea  shall  faithfully  apply  aU  fnnda  collected  or  received  by  ttien» 
'  to  ttiair  bert  JndgHjBBt,  jn  eieoting  auHable  buHdlnga^  luppoitlng  the  neccenry  efll* 
andaervantSybothhithaoollaglateand  prepaiaftoiy  departmcnti,  and  in  pre- 
napa,  elMrti,  globea  and  other  apparataa  neeeaaary  to  the  aueoeaa  of  the  l^atttv* 
'  i»r  Che  pupoaaa  of  iBiaenIng  the  espenae  of  ednoatlon  or  promoting  the  health  of  the 
PtMiiaii  mwpartkeltM,  Hat  In  oaaa  any  donatton  or  hMfaeat  diall  be  made  Ibr  par- 
woffdantwith  thageMcal  daalgna  of  thIa  inatltiiitlon,  and  the  corporattoa 
and  leeeire  the  eame,  every  anob  donation  or  beqoeat  ihd  be  sppUed  In  eoniiBr» 
with  the  oonditjon  er  dealgn  a«preaeed  by  the  donor, 
flac.  7«  The  treaaorer  of  the  eolbfa  ahall  aiwaya,  and  aU  other  agenta  when  required,  beibra 
mtvrins  on  the  dvtiea  aadgned  them,  give  bonds  iur  the  aeomilty  of  the  corporation  and  of  ttie 
puMIr,  in  auoh  penal  awna,  and  with  aaahanretiea,  aa  the  board  of  tmateea  ahaU  approve;  and 
aB  pcoacaa  afafaut  the  Inatitution  ahaU  be  by  sunmona,  and  the  service  of  the  same  shall  be  tf 
tsaplnn  an  attsated  copy  thereof  with  the  treaanrer  of  .the  college,  at  least  thirty  daya  before  the 


8.  The  taistitntion  hereby  incorporated  shaUahvaya  be  anliijectto  the  examination  orln- 
apectlon  of  a  board  of  visitors,  or  of  any  odBker  or  offioeea  appointed  or  authorised  by  Uie  le- 
giJature;  and  after  aald  institation  shall  have  commenced  operationa,  the  Governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate,  ahall  annnaUy  appoint  three  diaintereated  peraoas, 
not  connected  with  the  aforesaid  or  any  other  Uteraiy  inatltntion  in  the  State,  aa  a  board  of 
vWtoca,  wheae  dnty  it  shall  be  to  visit  said  inatitution,  at  its  aonual  ooUegiate  coannenceoient» 
or  at  anofa  other  time  or  timea  aa  they  may  deem  expedient,  or  be  directed  thereto  by  the  Irgisla- 
tare^  and  report  the  reault  of  their  visit  and  examination  into  its  condition  and  aAin,  to  the 
Inglilafnre  at  tta  next  annual  session.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  board  of  visitors,  in  via- 
itipg  and  efgamining  said  institution,  not  exceeding  to  each  visitor  the  sum  of  thirty  doQac%. 
ahaU  be  ehaxgcable  on  and  paid  from  the  funds  of  said  corporation. 

flno.  9.  The  tmateea  shallhave  power  to  cooibr  the  honors  and  degrees  usually  conftned  bf , 
nnBngl|itn  Inatitufeiooa  upon  those  whom  thqr  may  deem  worthy,  when  it  ahall  appear  from  the 
lyutt  of  the  board  of  viaitora^  on  the  report  of  a  committee  ^n^ointcd  by  the  Isgialatiirf^ 
that  Che  Inatltntion  la  posaesaed  of  permanent  funds,  yieldiqg  m  average  yearly  inoeme  of  at 
leaatftve  thooaand  dollars,  exdusive  of  taj  income  arising  ttom  tuition  fees»  or  other  aaqnaL 
nwitingfint  oontribntiona:  JProvidid,  komnar.  That  the  primary  degrees  shall  not  be  oon* 
ihrrad  on  any  atndente,  who  shall  not  have  passed  througha  course  of  studies,  airnUar  or  equlv* 
atant  U>,  and  at  least  aa  through  aa  that  prescribed  by  the  regenta  of  the  University  for  candi*^ 
datee  for  the  like  degrees. 

10.  TUs  act  shaU  not  take  efitetnnta  an  the  subKa1b«>»*«»<^Uege  contemplated  tobe 

atornearthe  viUage  of  Mai«h4l].>r  «ne  name  of  Blichigan  CJoDego*  who  may  ao 
rfffanaf  Che  eame,  shall  i»«y*  tia^ri  m»  ipportunity  of  withdrawing  their  subecriptioos.  and  a  guar- 
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I  ioK  li>«^y  tlMMwnd  iloUaw  tor  mIA  pwpoatd  cnll^fi,  ^nm 
fteN0  and  A,  L.  Ha^  of  Mvahall,  aUB  IWM  bMB 
•iibMKiptioaa  or  fuocoBtee  rof oodad,  If  nqoastod  1^  tha 
miom^a,  or  tlieir  l^fal  rtpnaantatiMa. 

tac:  U.  Tfaaiisialatara  nia^  at  aoj  tima  altar,  amMid  or  rapaal  this  act*  bjr  a  v«l» 
ttaMa  of  a«^h  bouae. 

i^iprovf4  April  1^  18W. 


f  Na  51.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  ineorporftte  the  Manhall  Female  Seminary. 


1.  JkUtmmHUkgtkt  ffmmtmtiihmm^intfmnutittmft^tkt  amt^. 
lkii<n«andaAarttia  paai^a«fthto  aot, Hiii^f  XHotaaia, OUmt C 
BMMOn,Miasfl.mck,JaaaaP.  Qanm,  TTwipaatt  a.  ■nllhti 
ao%aadJaaMaW.  GordMt  of  tiMOoutgr  fC  OOlMMn,  aaA  tlMir 
iMWhj  nniMflfiitafl,  ordalwM  mhI  ilMlwrad  a  bodiraarponteaaii 

a(vl# of  "  Tbe ManriMl  VMMAa aaailM«|;"  tlMlby  UmI naa,  Itagr 

and  ahal  ba  panaoa  in  laar,  oapatala  of  I 


adlB  an  aowta  of  fooard  wkatofor.and  In  aU  aaaoar  of  avlfei»  Mtkna, 
r;  and  that  ttit^  and  thair  toooaaaara  naif  baiva  a 
kha  aaaa  at  tiMir  piaaaura;  aiulthatUMjand«halraiiooaaiora»byClia  Mmaof  Ilia 
akattPanala  Samlnary,**  ataall  ba  in  law  oapaUa  of  acquiring  «id  haldiny  Iqr 
pnntf  davlaa,  bfqnaat  or  olfaarwlaa,  and  fiit  aelHof,  oonvijing  or  leaaing  aqy  ailala»  nal^par> 
aooal  or  mixed,  for  the  oae  of  laid  corporation;  and  tliat  they  and  their  aoooeaaora 
fWi  povar  to  make  and  enter  into  eootrafOta;  tonalBaaaclindeaandby-lNwaaatlMj 
noDeaaary  rar  nie  gooa  gorvraacnt  ano  anooeaa  or  aaHi  luauiUOKMi*  j^ravtaa^  socn  uy  'i^wa 
not  bioonriatant  with  tha  conatHutlon  and  lawa  of  tha  United  Btataa  or  of  thli  Mataw 
to&S.  flaldoorporationdiallhavopowartoaafeBibllahat  anoh  tlma  and  at  aoch  plaoo^te 
tha  ^fllaga  of  llaaahaO,  In  tha  oomlgr  of  OaBionn,  aa  maj  ba  Judged  baat»  an 
feaadneatfon  of  toaaalea,  anilad  to  the  waala  and  dtmanda  of  tlio 
as.  natHMraaholbaninatniataeaof  aaid  Bviinafji 

of  iaid  tmataea  ahol  ba  taken  from  any  one  dtnomlBalkin  of 
flldnqr  Katohimi,  OHrer  a  OoRHtoek,  Asrah  C.  KoUnaon,  Jabas  a.  nteh,  JaoMa  P. 
B.  HoHatar,  Samoal  Bnai,  Daniel  Hudaon  and  Jamaa  W.  <iardon,  aha!  ba 
and  have  and  azardaa  tha  power  and  ftanehlaa  herein  granlad,  naAll  othara  ba 
IwWadtefhaiffphMSMdlli^yaBdtlMlr  ■nwaatori  ahaDhaw  po«rartoflldl 
own  wmM§^  wnnsn  nay  nappan  ny  oeniny  ra^gnnnon  or  QOMnnaei  may 
ibar  pvaaidant  of  aaid  anninaiy  t  itho  ahaE  ba  as  oSalo 
I  and  lisre  tha  powwr  of  giving  tha  aaallQg  votoi  tak  maa  of  an 
a  <{nonm  nir  tha  tMnaaatton  of  bnainaaa. 
iM.4.  Tkabonrdof  tnHtaaadudlfldlhlblyapplyalftmda,lnmanayor 
ooBtabtd,  reoelvador  anfoiradt  according  to  thair  beat  Jodgnanlyut  crectnigainlalila 
tha  niifaiaij  olHcera  and  taachera,  In  prooorlng  hooka,  mapa,  or  oth« 
ry  to  iiMw*  t)|«  ioooeaa  of  Mid  laminary. 
ano.S.  AOpraoeaaagainat  wa  corpontlon  ahafl  be  by  anamona,  and  tha  oartlaa^ 
amaehaB  be  by  leaving  an  aMeatad  copy  Htm^^a  with  the  pieaidtnt  ofarfd  fliiinbiaij,  n 
hia  abaenoe,  at  hla  laat  oanal  ph«a  of  abode,  at  leaatalx  daya  prwlona  to  therelwn  dh^ 
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iM.8.  Thtoact  ihrii be fltvonb^  ooDiCnMi  to efteft Oie  pnrpoMft  tbM«by  lBt0OiM,Md 
Ite  MHae  it  bM^by  dMslMwl  •  poMfe  act,  wd  oo|Mm  tbarMi;  prial^ 
ikiAbeMoclTedMeiidnMttienof  inaUoourtsof  Atottate.  ' 

Baa  7.  The  I«eglilatim  •hall  have  the  power,  at  ao j  time,  of  amending  or  repeaBag  tliii. 
ael^  ky  •  TOto  <rf  twoHiilrda  of  botb  branchea. 

iM»prOTed  April  11, 1830. 


[  No.  65.  ] 
AK  ACT  ..,.„.,»»..«.  Pl.Uip..  Cq,,..  "^ 

Sbotio!!  1.  J?e  UemmeuAkt  tk»  antau mmd Hmm qfJUprtunimUvu^tkt  SMU  9f  Middfmm, 
Ttet  ttM  BIglit  BeTerend  Frederick  Beae,  Boman  Gi£hoUo  Blahop  of  Detroit,  and  bia  sooeea- 
aoira  In  aald  office  of  Biahop  of  Detroit,  duly  appointed  by  tbe  See  of  Bom^  be  and  are  bereby 
ordrined,  created  and  cMiatitated  a  body  poUtie  and  corporate,  in  ttd  and  in  name,  under  and 
by  tlie  naone  of  St.  Fhilip*a  College,  and  Yrj  that  name  he  and  bia  ancceaaocs  shall  bave  perpet- 
nal  anoeeflalon,  and  atatfl  be  o^iahls  of  anfaig  and  being  sued,  pkadlng  and  being  impleaded, 
answering  and  being  anawered  onto^  defimding  and  being  defended,  in  all  suite,  complainta, 
matten  and  catiaea  whataoerer,  either  in  law  or  equity;  of  haTlng  and  using  a  common  seal; 
of  enacting  all  by-lawa  for  the  regulation  of  said  college,  and  of  the  members  thereof^  of  alter- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  same;  of  acquiring  by  gift,  deriae,  purebaae  or  otherwise,  andtf 
bolAng  and  couroyiag  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  eatate  whatsoeTer,  necessary  and  proper 
fbr  the  object  of  tbis  incorporation;  of  transacting  all  businesa,  directing  all  Che  afkirs,  eon- 
troOing  and  disposing  of  all  the  funds,  eatate  and  effects  of  said  college,  and  of  doing  erery  ' 
other  act,  matter  and  thing  necessary  and  proper  fbr  the  well  being  and  good  gorernment  of 
tte  aaoM,  not  inconststent  with  the  constitution  and  Uws  ^f  the  United  States,  or  of  tfaia 
State. 

Sso.  2.  Said  Biahop  and  his  successors  shall  keep  In  exiatence  and  operation  a  coUegiato 
boatltutlon,  under  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  College,  for  the  purpose  and  on  a  plan  sufficient  to 
aflbrd  tnatmction  in  the  liberal  arte  and  sciences;  which  institution  may  be  increased  so  ai  to 
aiSmd  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  profeaaions.  The  college  shall  be  located  in 
the  county  of  Wayne. 

8bc.  3.  The  aaid  Biahop  and  hia  sucoeaaora  shall,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  offloert, 
iaatmetors  and  aervanta  of  the  inadtutkm,  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper;  and  alao  to  dl^ 
place  any  or  either  of  them;  to  fSl  all  vacandea,  and  to  preacribe  and  direct  the  course  of  study 
to  be  puraned  in  aaid  o<rinage  and  ita  departmenta. 

Baa  4.  Tlie  aaid  Biahop  and  his  sucoeaaora  may,  in  contemplation  of  abaence,  and  whene^Fcr 
it  maj  be  neceesary  ao  to  do,  choose  and  appoint  in  writing,  under  the  corporate  aeoJ^  aooift 
pvoper  peraon  to  flU  hia  place^  wlio»  until  aaid  appointment  be  reroked  tyy  aald  Biahop  or '^Ua  ' 
Bueoeaaors,  may  do  and  perform  every  thing  for  the  wet&re,  conduct  and  regulation  of  aaid 
ooltage,  which  aaid  Bishop  and  bia  succeaaon  might  and  could  do  by  rirtue  of  thia  act;  and  in 
the  erent  of  a  Tacancy  occurring  at  any  time  in  the  aaid  office  of  'Roman  CathoBc  Biahop  of 
Detroit  by  death  or  oUierwise,  upon  auch  occurrence,  and  until  the  vacancy  be  filed  aooording 
to  the  ritea  and  ceremoniea  of  aaid  church,  the  peraon  filling  at  that  time  the  olBoe  of  ricar 
general  of  the  dioceae  of  Detroit,  shall  repreaent  said  corporation,  and  do  and  perform,  under 
aaid  corporate  name,  every  aot  and  thing,  and  exercise  every  power  and  authority  which  aaid  ' 
Biahop  and  his  succeasora  are  hereby  granted  and  veated  with;  but  aa  soon  aa  said  vaoaaoy  " 
than  be  filled  aa  aforesaid,  and  the  person  filHng  the  same  arrivea  in  said  diocese,  then  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  hereby  vested  In  said  ricar  general  shall  cease. 
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toe.  5.  Tbe  inMtutlon  hereby  inicorpontod  dull  alwa^  te  calijeet  to  the 
teardoftlrilon,tiiMelniiQinber,.tobe«ni]all7ippoiBled  1^  ttM  g«<vtnior,  hy 
•dhrloe  and  cooaent  of  the  Senate;  and  aeld  vialtort  ahaO  report  to  the  Legiifalnra,  at 
aaBoalaeaaion  after  their  appofaitmwit  and  exandnatlOB  of  aald  toetttntten. 

8BC.9.  lliewidBlthopandhiasiioeeaaonahallhnfepoivertocoBtolhehoaMaMd 
wiiaiyoonftrredfay  coHefiate  toatJtntlanB,  lyonanchpereonaaemaiy  bedeeaM 
tt  Ann  appear  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  ifiaiton,  or  the  report  of  the 
pehitodbjtfaeLegialntQre:  Pnviiedktwner,  lliatthepriaMrydegreeaahnllaotbe 
OA  any  atndBnta  who  diall  not  hare  paaeed  ttirovgfa  a  oonrae  of  etndiei  eqpdralBBt  to 
ttK»roi«fa  as  that  preeoribed  by  the  Begciili  of  Ihe.lMventty  fcr  candMrtea  Ibr 

8KC.7.  The  JLegielatiire  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  tUa  net 

A^prored  AprU  M^  189». 


[  Na  16.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  iiMorpomte  ihB  Atkgaii^  Ajoadi«ay. 

I.  B€  U  «Mc<ed  kg  tk€  Seuati  oni  Hou9e  ^ RtfreatnUUttt qf  tU  Stmle  ^  Ukidgwm^ 
1%l4 A»uel  Newbeny,  EUalu  Ely,  SOaa.  F.  UtUejohn,  Chester  Wetmore,  EUhu  O.  ^cklej, 
htfffytpK  J.  Deederick,  Eber  Bherwoc^  Joseph  Fiak,  Nathan .  Biaaon,  Jr^  Jaoob  B.  Bailfy, 
Jlqui.  p.  Bndk,  and  Flavius  J.  littkiJohn,  att  of  die  county  of  AOegan,  and  their  swceaaocs, 
be^MUJL  they  are  hereby  created  a  bo^y  corporate  and  politic,  to  be  atyled  *'  The  Board  of 
Tnifteee  of  the  Allegan  Aeadeny,"  and  by  that  name  shall  remain  hi  perpetual  suooeaatoa, 
ivlth  ^uU  powers  to  acquire,  hold  and  oonny  property,  real  and  personal,  not  exceeding  ia 
veins  five  thousand  dollars;  to  faaTO  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  to 
toe  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded;  to  make,  alter  and  modify  from  time  to  tlmey  aucih 
b^-]aws»  rulea  and  rogulationa  as  they  mey  deem  necessaiy  for  the  government  of  esid  institu- 
tilHV  its  oAcers  and  employees:  JVeri^dt,  Such  by-laws,  rules  snd  regulations  are  not  ineoA- 
idllteiit  with  the  constitution  and  laws  ef  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

8bc*  S>  Said  Academy  shall  be  located  in  or  near  the  tillage  of  Allegan,  and  shall  be  erected 
^viKm  •  plan  suflSdently  extensive  and  commodious  but  the  purposes  of  au  academic  instita- 
ttep;  and  the  said  trustees,  as  the  wanto  of  the  community  require,  may  erect  additiooal  d»- 
p^ielpieBte  for  instruction  in  the  Ubersl  arfei  and  sciences. 

Sbq.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  maintaining  a  perpetual  sue- 
esssion  by  the  annual  election  of  four  to  stq>ply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of 
the  term  <rf  a  Uke  number. 

flu*  4.  TlM  board  of  trustees  sliall  annually  elect  from  their  number  a  president,  aectetery 
Md  treesurer,  and  shsll,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  a  principal  and  other  necessaiy  Instruc- 
tors and  officers  of  the  institution,  and  shaU  have  power,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  to 
remove  ai\j  or  either  of  them;  and  also  to  fill  vacancies  wliich  may  happen  by  denth,  reaigna' 
Hon  or  otherwise,  snd  slso  to  preecribe  and  direct  the  general  plan  of  instruction,  tbe  boe^ 
to  b^  used,  and  the  tuition  fee  per  term  w  quarter  in  ssid  institution  snd  ito  depnrtmeDts. 

.Snq.  5.  Said  board  shall  fldthfrilty  apply  aU  ftmds  by  them  collected,  in  mon^  or 
•■d  aU  sums  received  or  required  in  erecting  suitable  buildings,  supporting  the 
«ecf  and  testers,  and  in  procuring  books,  maps  or  other  srtides  necessary  to  ensure  the 
•api  of  said  institution,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  reducing  the  expense  of  instruction. 

toe.  6.  A  public  examinati<»  of  the  studento  in  the  various  brandies  of  study  by  them 
fvsued,  shall  be  had  at  the  oloee  of  each  term,  and  a  public  exhibition  ahaO  be  had  omps  in 
iMh  year,  at  snoh  time  snd  place  as  the  board  of  truateea  shaU  frtmi  time  to  time  deeigaatoL 
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7.  Hm  flnt  uuiiial  voMtiag'Ot  nid  board  of  tnuteet  ■haU  be  bolden  on  the  flnt  Moo- 
4y  of  Btptombor  next,  and  special  meetliigs  of  the  wme  may  be  called  at  any  time,  on  tiM 
application  of  tiro  aembera  to  the  eecretary,  who  AaD  forthwith  proceed  to  notify  tlM  board 
of  Om  ttne  and  placb  of  aoch  xneetinf . 

}.  a  That  the  odd  traateee  than  be  held  faidlTdnally  lUUe  for  all  debta  contracted  by  aald 


9.  This  act  ahall  tahe  efllNrt  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  Ita  paaaage. 
Approved  Febmaiy  %  1843. 


f  No.  76.  ] 
AN  AOT  to  iooorporate  4he  Grand  Rapids  Academy. 

T%ai  firom  and  after  the  pMiage  of  thia  act,  Daniel  Ball,  John  Ahoy,  Jamaa  BaQard,  Fraada 
B.  Cmnmhig,  Jonathan  F.  Chubby  ChaHea  Shepard,  Saainel  y.  Butler,  Amoa  Rathbone  and 
^^Bimau  H.  I^ron,  of  the  covm^  of  Kent,  and  their  suooeasora,  be  and  they  are  hereby  oooatl- 
t«rt«I  and  declared  to  be  a  bm^ycorponito  and  pontic,  hi  foot  and  tai  namoptobeatyled  *'tha 

Tiuataiieu  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy;'*  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  shalt 
asid  m^y  hare  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being 
•aadt  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  de- 
foadod.  In  all  courts  of  record  whaterer,  and  in  aU  manner  of  suits,  actions  or  complaints 
i^aterer;  and  that  they  and  their  successoTS  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  ctiange  and  alter 
tho  aame  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  th^  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Academy,  sliall  be  in  law  capable  of  acquir^g  and  holding,  by  purchase^ 
giftp  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  selUng,  conreying  or  leasing,  any  estate,  real, 
personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  DO  other;  and  that  no  sale  of  real  estate  shall  be  mode  without  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
on  the  trustees,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  slioU  have  Aill  power  to  make  and  enter 
into  contracts,  to  makvuch  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment and  success  of  fuud  institution:  Previdtif  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
coostitfition  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  thLi  State:  And  provided  further ,  That  the 
»nnt  of  the  property  held  by  sudi  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 


S.  Said  trustees  of  Orund  Rapids  Academy  shall  have  power  to  establish  at  such  time, 
and  at  soch  place  at  or  near  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  county  ot  Kent,  as  tliey  may 
bast,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  youtli  in  the  various  branches  of  literature. 

3.  That  the  sidd  Daniel  Ball,  John  Almy,  James  Ballard,  Francis  H.  Gumming,  Jona- 
tbfea  F.  Chubb,  Cliarles  Shepard,  Samuel  F.  Butler,  Amos  Rathboue  and  Truman  U.  Lyoi^ 
shall  be  truateea  of  said  Academy,  and  have  and  exercise  the  power  and  franchise  herein 
gtantad,  until  others  be  appointed  in  their  places;  they  and  their  succeasors  shall  hare  power 
to  itn  aU  vacanciea  in  their  own  body,  which  may  happen  by  death  or  resignation.  Tbey  shall 
appoint  a  preaident  of  said  Academy,  who  shall,  ex-ofBcio,  be  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tae%  and  have  the  power  of  giving  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division;  a  mi^Joilty 
shaD  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  btisiness,  except  otherwise  determined  by  tha 
mka  and  by-laws  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  board. 

Sbo;  4.  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  trustees,  they  shall  divide  themselves  into  three 
cfaMsaa  of  three  members  each;  the  term  of  ofBce  of  the  fo«t  clasa  shall  terminate  at  the  end 
«f  tha  ilrat  year;  the  term  of  the  office  of  the  second  class  ahsll  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
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Moond  yni;  and  IJie  tonn  of  tte  oflfee  of  ttie  tUH  ckM  ahaQ  tennis^ 
ymr;  m  that  mw-tfaird  of  tbt  nwnber  of  trateM  •hall  be  dioa«a  anntia4y* 

8bc.  S.  Tbo  board  of  tmatoM  ihallapply  allfuonds  in  monay  or  otherwke,  bj  them 
reeahed  or  aoqoired,  aoconlni;  lo  tbelr  beat  jvdgnent,  in  erecting  and  keeping  te 
avitable  boOdlnga,  anpportlRg  the  neceMBiry  officers  and  ioatnicton,  in  procuriag  bookSy 
or  other  arddea,  neeaiaaiy  to inaure  the  auooeaa  of  aaid  institation, or  in  kaatniag  thee: 
of  edneation  at  the  iame,  or  imprortng  the  health  of  the  atndeati  lieloDgiBg  thereto. 

8bc.  9.  Anj  three  of  the  before  mcnttooed  tniateea  are  herrbj  anthorncd  to  call  and 
the  time  and  place  for  the  font  meftkif  of  the  board,  and  this  act  is  hereby  dedared  to 
pvbHc  aet,  and  copies  thereof  printed  by  authority  of  the  Stale,  shall  be  lecelved  i 
thereof  in  all  courts  of  this  Mate. 

toe  7.  The  Legialatare  ahaU  have  the  power  at  any  time  of  amending  or  repealing  tlda 

Approved  March  11, 1841. 


[  No.  62.  ] 
^  AN  ACT  to  iiicoq)orate  the  Utica  FeaMtle  Seminary. 

Skction  1.  if e  it  enueUi  by  fJU  Stn^t  and  House  Djf  Repre*entaiite$  oftke  Sf ofc  ef  ilfidUf  asi, 
Tbat  Ephraim  Calkiu,  Samoel  Axford,  William  A.  Burt,  John  Stoclrton,  Jeremiah  Curtis,  Jn- 
cob  Summers,  Oliver  Adams,  Charles  W.  Cliapel,  Da>-id  M.  Price,  Pliny  Powers,  Oeorg«  Gor> 
don,  Gurdon  O.  Deshon,  togetlier  witli  such  other  persons  as  may  become  members  of  the 
Incorporation,  hereby  created,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Utica  Female  Seminary,  and  in  their  corporate 
name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  tliey  may  renew  st  plenswe^ 
and  shall  have,  enjoy,  and  may  exercise,  all  the  powei-s,  rights  and  privileges,  wliich  appertain 
to  corporate  bodies  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  set. 

Snc.  1  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  live  thousand 
doDars,  and  shall  he  divided  into  sluires  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sbc.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  forever  capable  in  iRr  to  purdiaae,  take, 
receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  any  estate,  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an  amount  not  exeeedBag 
flvs  thousand  dollars,  and  to  leaae,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  sa»e. 

toe.  4.  There  shall  be  forever  hereafter  twelve  tiuatees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  disD  be 
members  thereof  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  aAdrs  thereof:  and  the  forst  trustees  shall  be 
Bphnum  Oslkin,  Samuel  Axford,  William  A.  Burt,  John  Stockton,  J«remiah  Curtis,  Jasoh 
Bummers,  (Hivar  Adams,  Charles  W.  Ou^mbI,  David  M.  Price,  Pliny  Powers,  Goorge  Gardoa, 
and  Gkordon  O.  Deshon,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  fo^  day  of  January,  IMB^  aad 
until  others  are  elected  in  their  place.  ^ 

too.  ft.  There  shall  be,  on  the  ftrst  Monday  in  January,  1815,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  laa- 


vary,  in  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  aaid  corporation,  at  i 
ooavenient  place  In  the  village  of  Udea,  to  be  dfeelgnated  by  the  by-laws  of  aaid  oorponittan; 
and  a  majority  ot  the  members  who  shidl  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  bj  haBat 
twelve  of  their  members  to  be  trustees  of  the  said  corporation  for  the  year  then  next  ensuiqg. 
Sac.  9.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  choose  from  out  of  their  nnm- 
bsr,  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  the  dutiis  of 
their  oiBcea,  and  hold  the  same  fhmt  the  time  of  their  election  untlTthe  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  ita  thel^  stead ;  and  In  ease  any  of  tht 
trustees  shall  die,  resign,  relhse  or  ne^^oct  to  act,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  remaiBlag 
trustees  may,  within  thlr^  days  thereafter,  elect  by  baBot  other  membws  of  said  corporatioa ' 
in  their  staad,  who  shaB  bold  thsir  sAees  in  the  same  manner  as  those  iirst  elected. 
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8ac.  7.  Each  member  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote  ftnr  each  share  of  which  he  ahaU  be  tbt 
holder.  And  the  ioid  tnutces  shall  receire  subacriptfoaa  for  shares  In  said  corporation,  naftil 
the  capital  stock  may  be  subscribed;  the  said  shares  shaR  be  assignable  and  transferable,  ac- 
cording to  such  rides  as  the  board  of  trttstees  shall  from  time  to  time  make  andestabMsh,  and 
ahaQ  be  considered  personal  property. 

8bc.  8.  In  case  It  shonld  at  any  time  happen,  that  an  election  of  the  trustees  shonld  not 
be  made  on  any  day  when,  puranant  to  tkds  act,  it  on^t  to  have  been  made,  the  said  corpwa- 
tion  shall  not  for  tliat  cause,  or  any  non-user,  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  mi^  Im  hiwftil,  oa 
any  other  day,  to  hold  an  election  for  trustees  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  tyy  the  law* 
and  ordinances  of  the  sdd  corporation. 

8sc.  9.  This  act  shall  take  eftect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

Approved  March  11,  iai4. 


[  No.  76.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary.     J 

SKOROn  1.  Bt  it  tntuUd  ^y  the  StnaU  mmd  Hnue  9f  Refre$ent^fPt$  ^tk*  5(e|«  qf  MUkigmm, 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  James  Kiogsley,  Thomas  Moaley,  FIteh  ffiU,  Ed- 
win Lawrence,  Luther  Boyden,  Tliomas  Wood  and  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  of  the  oom^  of  Vaeh- 
teaaw,  and  their  soocessora,  be  and  they  are  lisveby  ooftstitvted,  ordainedand  daeiaredaho^ 
corporate  and  politic  under  the  name  and  style  of  'nhe  Ann  Arbor  Female  Semhutfyf*  thatbj 
that  name  they  and  their  sucoessors  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shaU  he 
persons  in  hiw  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and 
being  anawered,  defending'  and  being  defonded  in  all  courts  of  record  vdiateTer,  and  in  all 
manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  matters  and  cauaes  whatever,  and  that  they  and  their  sao- 
oeaaora  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  ssme  at  their  pleasure,  and  that  they 
and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  *the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Sendnary,**  shall  be  in  law  ct^ia- 
bla  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequsat  or  otherwise,  and  of  sell- 
ing, conveying  or  kasiag  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation, 
not  exceeding  Ion  thousand  dollars,  and  that  they  and  their  sucoessors  shaU  have  full  power  to 
make  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  anch  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessatyfor 
the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  ssid  institution:  Prondei,  Such  by-laws  are  not  in- 
eonaiatent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

8bc.  2.  Said  corporation  abaU  have  power  to  establish  in  or  near  the  villi^  of  Ann  Arbor 
in  said  county  of  Washtenaw,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females. 

Sbc.  3.  Of  the  said  seminary  there  shall  be  seven  trustees,  and  the  above  named  persons  shall 

be  such  trusteea,  and  shaU  have  and  exercise  the  power  and  franchise  herein  granted  until  others 

f  appointed  in  their  place;  that  they  and  their  successors  shaU  have  power  to  fill  all  vacanelea 
their  own  body  which  may  happen  by  death,  resiguation,  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  a  presi- 
dent, aecretary  and  treasurer  of  their  own  bo4y,  and  to  prescribe  such  studies  and  reguktiona 
in  said  institution  as  to  them  shall  seem  best. 

Sec.  4.  Said  trustees,  or  a  minority  of  them,  shall  hold  their  fovt  meeting  ixx  the  said  village 
of  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  first  MondiQr  of  Biay  nex^  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  sa£i  iMsrd 
of  trustees  may  at  any  time  call  a  meetfi^  of  said  board,  by  giving  six  days  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  said  trustees,  and  that  a  majority  of  said  trustees  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
tnaaaction  of  business. 

8ia  5.  Said  trustees  shaU  Jkithftitly  H^pty  all  Amds  in  money,  or  otherwise,  by  tlieai  ool- 
Isoled  or  soquired,  according  to  their  best  Jndgmsnt  In  the  svsetlsn  of  snttaUs  holldtags,  la 
the  soppoit  of  nansssaiy  oflesrs  sod  tesehsrs,  sad  to  procwriag  asnitsbte  Hbffsiy  and  ottisr 
aitloiss  asessHR  to  iasars  the  sttossss  of  said  inaUtvtloa. 
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Sbo.  6,  All  proofMsagilnat  Mid  corpontioD  thaU  tw  bjiiimnooB,«iid  tlie>«rvioe  of  tbe  wtmm 
shaQ  be  bj  kaving  aaattMted  copy  with  tbe  piMideat  ot  laid  board  of  trqitaw,  or  i*  bit  ab* 
aenee^  at  his  last  place  of  abode,  at  least  riz  dayspreTioot  to  tbe  return  daj  thereoC 

8bg.  7.  Thia  act  Ja  hereby  declared  a  puUic  act,  and  copies  thereof^  printed  by  the  anifaoefl^ 
of  tbe  State,  shaU  be  received  aa  eridence  thereof  in  all  courta  of  this  State. 

8bc.  8.  The  legislature  may  amend  or  repeal  tliis  act  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  branch  thereof. 

Sbc  9.  The  trustees  of  said  seminary  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  jodgineits 
obtained  agabaat  the  corporation:  Provided,  That  no  execotitm  shall  iisne  against  the  iiiArM> 
tal  property  of  sdd  tmstece  until  the  property  of  the  corporation  shall  first  have  been  ct- 
hmated:  And  prmtided  fiarthtr.  Thai  any  trustee  resigning,  shall  not  thereby  be : 
aoy  liability  accrued  during  the  period  while  he  was  such  trustee  until  a  respooaible  si 
diall  be  appointed  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  ot  his  duties. 

Sbc.  10.  This  act  shall  take  eflbct  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  its  paasage. 

Approved  March  24, 1845. 


[   Na  76.   ] 

/  AN  ACT  to  ineorporate  the  Ypailanti  Seminaiy. 

Sbctiox  \.  Beit  ensettd  bf  the  SemaU  and  Hmut  of  ReprtBenUHvf  •ftke  State  ff  Jllel^fna^ 
That  Lyman  H.  Moore  and  VOUam  Hoore,  of  the  county  of  Washtenaw,  and  tfacsr  iniinwiaa 
in  ofllce,  be  and  Uicy  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic.  In  Act 
and  in  name,  to  be  styled  the  proprietors  of  the  Tpdlanti  Seminary;  by  that  name  tboj  and 
their  successors  in  office  shaU  and  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shaH  be  penons  In  tew 
capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleaiBng  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  nuawaed 
unto^  defending  and  being  defended  hi  all  courts  whatever. 

Sec.  i.  That  they  and  their  successors  in  office  may  have  a  common  seal  and  efaaago  tte 
same  at  their  pleasure.  That  they  and  their  successors  in  office,  by  the  name  of  Uie  piopiis- 
tors  of  the  Tpsilanti  Seminary,  sliall  be  capable  in  Uw  of  acquiring  and  holdlni;  by  ruritiisn. 
^;tft,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  convi^ring  or  leasing  any  Twtntr,  n^ 
personal  or  mixed,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  none  other;  and  that  liwy  and 
their  successors  in  office  shall  have  f^  power  to  make  and  enter  into  contmcts,  to  make  sneh 
rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  auDoeas  of  ssid 
seminary:  Prondedf  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  constitution  and  laws  of  fta 
United  States  and  of  this  State:  And  provided  furtherf  That  the  amount  ot  propeity  held  tf 
such  corporation  shall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  ^ 

Sbc.  3.  Said  proprietors  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  continue  in  the  township  of  Ipsi- 
lanti  a  seminary  of  learning,  for  the  instruction  of  persons  in  the  various  branches  ofHtcm- 
ture,  or  to  continue  the  institution  now  oetaUished  and  known  as  the  TpsilanU  Semfaiaary. 

Sbc.  4.  Hie  Individual  as  well  as  corporate  property  of  said  proprietors  and  their 
in  office  shall  be  liable  for  aU  debts  against  the  said  corporation,  and  may  be  proceeded 
jointly  or  severally  as  in  the  case  of  debts  agidnst  individuals. 

Sbc.  &.  The  legislature  may  at  anj  time  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

SnaS.  This  act  shall  take  efftctind  be  in  force  from,  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  S4, 1845. 
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[  No.  a  } 

AN  ACT  to  inoovpente  the  Admn  Semnuoy.  • 

a«:xioiil.  S9Um«£tUkfftU  SeniOt  and  HouBt  ^f  RtfremnUtioM^tU  SUU  of  Miekigmi, 
That  Flarkgr  J-  SpAlding,  Alfred  W.  Bodlong,  WOlkm  Wolcott,  Thfoodorc  D.  BiUiiigSy  Imms 
J.  N«weU,  QuurlM  R.  WAtaon,  Daniel  D.  Sincbir,  Harry  Wood  and  Franda  J.  King,  tog«tlMr 
with  such  other  peraona  aa  may  be  asaodated  with,  and  may  become  stoekhoMera  of  the  te- 
ecrpontioa  hereby  created,  ahall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  conatituted  and  declared  a  b<k|f 
caiporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  tlie  **  Adrian  Seminary;'*  and  in  their  coipo- 
xato  name  may  auo  and  be  soed,  defend  and  be  defended  in  all  comia  of  this  State;  may  huve  a 
5*«*»»v»»^M*  aeal  wliicb  they  mey  renew  or  change  at  pleaaure,  and  shall  have,  eqjoy  and  exerdM 
aU  the  powers,  righta  and  privilegea  which  appertain  to  corporate  bodies,  for  the  pnrpaaet 
axpfraaaadin  thia  act. 

8ao.  S.  TIm  oapltal  atock  of  the  aaid  corporation  ahall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thovsaad 
doUarat  and  ahall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dfdlara  each. 

■■a  8.  The  sakl  carpOTation  hereby  created  shall  be  capable  in  law  of  aoqnixiog  and  hoUU 
in(  bj  purobase,  gift,  grant,  dOTise,  beqnest,  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling  and  conveyiaf  or 
luaalnii  a^y  estate^  real,  peraoaal  or  mixed,  ft>r  the  purpoaea  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  M»a 
other;  and  the  trnaCeea  thereof  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  have  full  power  to  make 
and  entar  into  contracts,  to  estabHsb  such  rules  and  by-laws  aa  they  may  deem  necesaaryftr 
the  good  gOTomment  of  the  aaid  seminary,  and  for  the  holding  and  disposing  of  its  propeHgf 
and  eOfccts  for  the  purpoaea  mentioned  in  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and 
lawa  of  this  State:  Provided^  That  the  amount  of  property  held  and  owned  by  such  co^pota- 
tion  ahall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  Uiousand  dollars. 

fine.  4.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  irho  shall  be  stockholders  there- 

mC,  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  affidrs  of  the  same,  maintaining  perpetual  sne- 

ceaaaon,  three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  to  fin  the  Tacanej 

of  a  like  number,  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  sucoesson^  and 

the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  set  shall  be  the  first  trustees;  and  the  said  aina 

trnateea  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  the  terms  of  one,  two  and  thraa 

yeara,  by  drawing  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  diall  draw  the  three  highest  numbaia 

shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  three  years  fr<mi  and  alter  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D. 

oma  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  finty-six;  and  the  three  peraima  who  ahall  draw  the  next  tbsaa 

highest  numbers,  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  ter  m  of  two  yeara  from  and  after  the  first  day 

of  January,  A.  D.,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortysiz,  and  the  remaining  fliree  penoni 

diall  hold  their  ofllee  for  the  term  of  one  year  fron  and  after  the  fkat  day  of  Janaary,  A*  D. 

one  thouaand  eight  bondred  andforty-aix. 

Sbc.  5.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholdns  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Miyndiy 

^  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for^-aaven,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 

January  in  erery  succeeding  year,  at  some  convenient  ptaoe  in  the  viOage  of  Adrian,  to  be  de> 

sSgnated  by  the  by-laws  of  sold  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  who  ihall 

meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  three  of  the  stockholders  to  be  truateea  in  the  pkMia  of 

thoae  whose  term  may  expire,  each  person  being  entitled  to  one  vote  for  eadi  share  he  ttfly 

hol^  in  his  own  right,  or  by  prox.T. 

Sac.  6.  The  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  choose  from  their  own  number  a  pnHftaf, 
treaaurcr  and  secretary,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleaaure  of  the  said  triMfteai^ 
and  in  caae  any  of  the  trustees  shall  die,  reeign,  reftaae  or  neglect  to  act,  the  remaining  trailiti 
may,  within  thirty  daya  after  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  elect  by  ballot  other  truAteea,  9t 
•tockh^ddem  of  said  corporation,  to  fill  such  vacancy. 
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Am.  7.  The  Mid  tnistoM  are  aoUiotiied  to  lecetre  tabwr^iCkiiu  for  abarca  to  tbe 
■took  of  Mid  corporatkm,  and  aoch  aharM  diall  be  aaaignabla  and  faanaftiialili 
■och  bj'kwa  m  Uio  aald  troatow  ahall  from  time  to  tfane  oatabHih,  and  aban  in  law  bo 
ovadpcraonal  property. 

tec.  8.  The  aaid  traateea  ore  hereby  empowered  and  authoriaod  to  establiah  in  the 
of  Adrian,  in  the  county  of  Lenawee,  an  inatitution  for  the  inatmetion  of  jonng 
the  Tirioua  branchea  of  literature,  acienoe  and  the  arta,  and  ahall  fidthftdly  apply  the  fondi  fef 
them  fromltime  to  time  received,  under  the  proviiiona  of  thia  act,  in  prorfding  anitahle  tafid- 
inga,  employing  professors  and  teacher*,  procuring  booka,  mapa,  philoaophkal  and  oMmt  i^ 
paratua  necessary  to  insure  a  sncceaafnl  proaecntion  of  atn4y  in  aaid  Inatitiitioa. 

Sac.  $.  In  the  collection  of  debta  againat  aaid  corporation,  if  corporate  property  camnt  be 
found  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  ezecntlon  iaaned  againat  it,  the  tmstees  shall  beHable  aa  part- 
aera  in  trade^  for  any  debt  created  by  them  whilat  trustees  in  bdudf  of  said  corporadoB;  and 
if  auch  detiCa  cvmot  be  ooDectad  from  the  corporate  pioparty  of  saidinatlUitioo,  or  tte  prep* 
eity  of  the  trustees  m  aforeaaid,  then  each  atocUiolder  afaaD  be  iDdhrldiially  liable  tteiafor. 

tec.  10.  The  said  truateM  shall,  at  leaat  ten  da^a  previoiia  to  each  annual  oleeCloa  of  fr»- 
toea  as  aforeaald,  canae  a  Hat  of  the  namea  of  all  the  tmatoM  and  atoeidioldera  of  Mid  OHpsra- 
tlon,  together  with  a  statement  of  die  amount  of  atock  owned  by  each,  dn^y  aiilhaiiUiMtod  by 
^Bdavit,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  eomty  of  Lennrec;  aad  the  mai. 
Bst  and  statement  shall  be  prima  focie  etidence  that  the  indiTldnak  therein 
truateea  andatockholdera  of  aaid  corporation,  andtfaatthealatemcnt  of  the  stock  Is  tbei 
owned  by  each  individual  respectitely. 

8bc.  11.  That  said  aeminary  shall  be  subject  to  the  annual  TiaiCation  of  Che 
of  PnbUc  Inatruction,  and  the  truateea  of  said  aeminary  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the 
iiaCh  daf  of  October,  In  each  year,  make  to  said  Superintendent  a  fbH  report  of  the  Bteraiy 
and  pecuniary  condition  of  aaid  aeminary. 

Sna  IS.  This  act  ahall  be  under  the  control  of  any  foture  Legislature,  to  alter,  anmd  or 
repeal,  m  the  public  good  may  require. 

Approred  January  30, 1840. 


[  No.  70.  ] 

▲N  AOT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  inoorporate  the 
Seminary,  approved  January  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

Snonoir  1.  Be  it  emmUed  kg  the  SettmU  and  Mou§e  ^  Re^uent^ivc*  ^  the  St^U  ^UUUfm, 
That  the  firat  section  of  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Adrian  Seminary,  s||pio>td 
January  Uairteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  •six,  bo  amended  by  atriking  out  the  aamea  of 
Alfred  W.  Budkwg,  William  Wolcott,  Francis  J.  King  and  Harry  Wood,  and  iaastiag  the 
naoiM  of  Abel  Whitney,  Daniel  K.  Underwood,  John  A.  Bice  and  Langford  G.  Berry;  and  by 
•tclUng  out  the  words  ** Adrian  Semfanry,"  and  inaortiag  ** Adrian  Academy.** 

Sbc.  S.  The  first  meeting  of  aald  corporation  shall  be  held  at  audi  time  and  place  m  naf  be 
deaignated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  chapter  fil^-a?e  of  tb* 
(OTised  atatutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fbrty-alx. 

Sao.  3>  TUs  act  shall  take  ofltet  troax  and  after  ita  paaaage. 

approved  March  10,  1847. 
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[  No.  IS.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  iacorporate  the  Clinton  Institate.  ^ 

iiUiwy  I.  Beit emtuUd bf  tke  SenMU and Hmue qf  ReyreumUUiees ttf  the  State i^ Mickigmiy 
Tbtk  from  ond  after  Uwpamtge  of  this  set,  ElMMser  Hall,  Thoaus  M.  Pdrry,  Henrj  M.  Oodgv, 
kanu  O.  Flu'ke,  Joseph  Cole,  C9ie«ter  Spalding,  Harlehigh  Cartter,  Fliny  Power  and  Morton 
ahfltrer,  of  Che  county  of  Macomb,  and  thoir  lucceaBors  be  and  they  are  herel>y  constitiiteiL 
ordifaied  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic  tinder  the  name  and  atyle  of  '*Tbe  dintoli 
hullftiite;"  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  racceaeors  ahall  and  may  have  perpetnal  aoooeaaioQ, 
and  ahall  be  peraona  in  htw  capable  of  aaing  and  betaig  aued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
■Mwvcing  and  t>elng  anawered,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  courts  of  record  vdiaterer, 
•ad  in  an  manner  of  atrita,  a^Uona,  complaints,  mattera  and  cauaea  whatawr;  and  that  they, 
•ad  llwir  suiooeMora  Buv  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  atter  the  aauM  at  thdr  plcaanrt; 
aadthat  th«7  and  their  ancceaiora  by  the  name  of  '*The  CUnton  Inatitnte,**  ahall  be  Inlaw 
MfiMe  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purdiaaa,  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  of  aeOin^  oonveying  or 
ItHtag  ai«y  estate,  real,  personal  or  mLud,  ibr  the  «ae  of  asld  oorpontion,  not  exceeding  ten 
thwaiiiil  doUaFs;  and  that  they  and  their  aucooiaora  aliall  have  full  power  to  make  and  enter 
into  contracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  by-lawa  aa  they  may  deem  neceasary  for  the  good  gov- 
•cans^  and  prosperity  lA  said  institution:  Frevidtd^  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  constitntion  and  htws  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  this  State. 

tec.  S.  Said  corporation  shaD  have  power  to  establish  at  or  near  the  village  of  Mount  dem- 
«i»  in  the  county  of  Bfaemnb,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  young  per* 


■m.  3.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  ssld  corporation,  who  shall  be  stockhoMters 
flMreoi;  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  aflUrs  of  the  same^  and  the  above  named 
ptrMuaahaH  be  the  irst  trustees,  and  shall  hold  thslr  oAoea  until  the  flrat  Monday  in  July, 
<••  thooaaad  eight  hundred  and  foctyaix,  and  until  others  are  eleoted  In  their  places ;  and 
t^y  or  (heir  anoocasors  shall  have  powor  to  HU  all  vacancies  In  their  own  body,  whkh  may 
happsn  by  death,  resignatiott,  or  othervrlse,  to  anMHnt  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
•wn  body,  and  to  prescribe  aush  studies  and  rcgulatioDs  in  said  institution,  ss  to  then 


tea  4.  T%ere  shall  be  a  misHng  of  the  stocklylders  of  said  corporation  on  the  fltst  Monday 
la  Jn^,  eae  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Ibrty-alz,  and  on  the  flrat  Mondey  in  July  in  evoiy 
Btieetedhig  year,  at  acme  convenient  idace  in  the  village  of  Mount  Oemena,  to  be  deaignated 
It  Ite  by-lavra  of  said  corporatiou;  and  a  wa^iaf^  of  the  stockholders  who  ahall  meet  in  per- 
■oa  or  by  prox7f  >hall  elect  nine  of  the  stockholders  to  be  trustees  of  said  ootporation  fbr  the 
Ttir  teen  next  ensuing,  and  until  others  are  elected  In  their  places  each  share  of  stock  enti- 
ttegthastockholdar  to  one  rote,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 

tec.  ft.  The  c^»ital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of  ten 
Voters  each,  and  the  trustees  are  berelqr  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  thereto,  at  sudi 
teMs  sAd  pbeca  as  thsy  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  designate;  said  shares  to  be  asslgnahle  and 
hsuiftiaUis  i^irecabty  to  such  by-lavra  as  the  trustees  mi^  from  time  to  time  estahUsh,  and 
ifaiB  in  law  be  considered  personal  property. 

tec  6.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  Uable  for  all  debts  of 
^  Hid  corporation:  iVevidsd;  That  no  execution  shall  idle  sgaisst  the  individual  property 
of  Mid  trustees  until  the  piopeity  of  the  corporation  shall  flrat  have  been  exhausted:  J»d 
fmiiU  Jkrtktr,  That  any  trustee  rcslgnhig  shall  not  thereby  be  released  from  any  liability 
•Docaaddoriag  the  period  which  he  was  hi  office,  until  a  respooaible  successor  shall  be  ap- 
Naied  and  enter  upon  the  dlachargc  of  his  duties. 
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flfeaT.  TheboArdof  triMtoOTdialioMiMtotetnaanlttedtothe  SupMlntgadert  oT 
Inabmetioii,  aaniiaQy,  on  or  belhre  tiie  tenth  day  of  Novwnber,  a  ftdl  «*"ttintr*  of  Ite 
*    tion  of  the  fautknto. 

Bjb&  8.  This  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  time  by  a  Tote  of  two-tliirda  «#  i^y  ftr 
tore  Legjjilature. 

Approved  February  IS,  IHW, 


[  No.  1*28.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Owasso  literary  Institute. 


BecrvHrl.  Be  U  en^eUd  hf  tJu  Stmatt  tmd  Hamm  ^  Ktprt  MHttMuu  ifUt»  SiMmtf, 
That  EUas  Comstock,  Alfred  L.  WUliuiu,  Beojamfai  O.  Vmiams,  Amoa  QooU, 
Ooodhue,  Anson  B.  Chipman  and  John  B.  Barnes,  of  Vb%  eonnty  of  Ai«i 
SQOcessors  in  oAoe,  be,  and  Chey  ire  hereby  eonaCltafeed  asd  deekred  a  bo^ 
politic,  in  iSuft  and  in  name,  under  the  name  and  styte  of  the  *'Owaaso  Ulnaiy^ 
and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  and  may  haw  perpetaal 
and  shall  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pkadfaif  and  heliig 
answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  snd  being  defended  in  aD  courts 

8kc.  2.  Tliat  the  persons  named  in  the  preceding  section,  and  thdr  suooessors  In 
have  a  common  sesl,  and  change  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  uid  by  the  name  ofllM 
Literary  Institute,  shall  be  oaqpable  in  law  of  aoquiring  and  holding  by  purdiase,  giift,  i 
devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  seUng,  oonveying  or  leasing  any  eel 
mixed,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  no  other;  and  they  and  their 
In  ottce,  sliall  have  ftill  power  to  make  and  enter  Into  eontiaeta,  to  make  sueh  rvlsa  mA  hy- 
lavrs  as  may  be  necesssry  for  the  good  government  and  supcess  of  said  iBstitats:  A««dib< 
Such  bylaws  are  not  inconsistent  wiOi  the  constttotioa  and  tews  of  the  United  9btkm  «r  «f 
this  Mate. 

Sac.  3.  The  capital  stock  of  flie  said  oorpofalion  shafl  not  exeaed  theaum  of  ten 
dollars,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sac.  4.  Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  eetahUsh  and  coatUma  fai  ttia 
Owasso,  an  instlCution  of  learning  fbr  the  Instruction  of  persons  in  the 
literature,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  seven  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  whoriiaU  bemcnben  I 
and  who  shall  manage  all  the  afflurs  thereof^  and  the  first  trustees  riiaU  be 
Alfred  L.  Williams,   Benjamin  O.  Williams,   Amos  Gould,  Charies  L.  Ooodhve, 
Chipman  and  John  B.  Barnes,  who  shall  hold  their  offloes,  and  liava  and  sMiciss  tl 
and  franchises  hereby  granted,  until  the  first  Monday  In  January,  eighteen  buaiAcd  t 
seven,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places. 

Sac.  6.  There  shall  be,  on  the  first  Mondij  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  sbbI  i 
and  on  the  first  Mondsy  of  January  in  every  snoceeding  year,  a  general  \ 
holdeTB  of  said  corporation,  at  some  convenient  plaoe  in  the  village  of  Owaaao^  tohei 
ted  by  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockhoMen  w1m>  ihsll  \ 
person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  by  ballot  seven  of  the  stockholdtrs  to  be  ti  iwlina  ef  i 
poration  for  the  year  then  next  ensuing. 

Sac.  7.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  dioose  of  their  own  nBlte>Ta 
president,  treasurer,  snd  a  secretary,  who  shall  immediate^  enter  upon  the  dotlia  aT  Asir 
oOoea,  and  hold  the  same  from  the  tfane  of  their  dsotlon  until  the  flrat  Monday  of, 
<if  the  ensuhif  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  hi  their  itoad;  and  in  cMe  ai^  af  Ibel 
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■ball  die,  resign,  reftwc  or  neglect  to  act,  then,  a&d  in  any  inch  case,  the  remaining  tmatoM 
may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  ttockholders  of  the  laid  corporatloa 
In  their  atead,  who  alull  hold  their  officea  in  the  same  manner  aa  tfaoae  first  elected. 

8kc.  8.  Each  stockholder  ihall  be  entitled  to  one  rote  for  each  ahare  of  which  he  than  be 
the  Ikolder;  and  the  said  trnstees  shall  receive  subscriptions  for  shares  in  said  oorporstlmi, 
until  the  capital  stock  may  be  subscribed.  The  said  sliares  shall  be  assignable  and  tranafer- 
able  according  to  snch  rule*  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  estab- 
lish, and  shaU  be  considered  personal  property. 

8rc.  9.  In  case  it  sliould  at  any  time  happen  tliat  an  election  of  trustees  should  not  be  made 
en  any  daj  when,  pursuant  to  this  act  It  ought  to  hare  been  made,  the  said  corporation  ahall 
not  for  that  cause  be  dissolved;  but  It  ahaD  and  may  be  lawful  on  any  other  day  to  hold  an 
election  for  trustees  In  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  by-lnwa  and  or^nanoea  of 
said  corporation. 

Sec.  10.  Tlie  said  trustees  shall  ikithf^y  apply  all  funds  in  money  or  otherwise,  by  tbesn 
colleoted  or  acqidred,  according  to  their  beat  Judgment,  In  the  erection  of  tnitable  bulldlDga» 
in  the  support  of  neceaaary  olBeers  and  teachera,  and  In  procuring  a  suitable  library  and  oOier 
articlea  necessary  to  Insure  the  success  of  said  infttitutlon. 

Sbc.  11.  AH  process  agahiat  said  corporation  ahall  be  by  summons,  and  the  service  of  the 
same  ahall  be  by  leaving  an  attested  copy  vrtib  the  prcaident  of  said  board  of  trustees,  or  in  hit 
abeenee,  at  his  last  place  of  ^wde,  at  teast  six  daya  previous  to  the  return  day  thereof. 
Skc.  is.  The  Legialature  may  alter,  amond  or  repeat  this  act 

8bc.  13.  The  trustees  of  said  Instftution  shall  bejointly  and  severalty  liable  for  all  debla 
against  tiie  corporation?  Fronidtdf  That  no  execution  ahall  issue  sgainst  the  individual  prop- 
erty of  iaid  trustees  until  the  property  of  Uie  eorporatlon  shall  first  have  been  exhauslsd. 
Bbc.  14.  This  act  shall  take  efllKt  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  May  11, 1846. 


[  No.  82.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Yermontville  Academical  Association. 

SIECTI05  1.  BmU  tnaeUd  6y  tlu  Semite  and  Hoiue  of  RepraentMivu  ^tke  StaU  vf  MiddgmHy, 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  MT.  W.  Benedict,  Oren  Dickinson,  8.  8.  Chmreh, 
W.  8.  Fairfield,  David  Barber,  W.  J.  Squier,  M.  8.  Nort<m,  D.  H.  Robinson,  Levi  MerrOI,  of 
the  county  of  Eaton,  and  their  tucoesson  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  ordained  and 
declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  Vermontvllle  Aca- 
demical Asaoclatian;"  that  by  that  name  thsiy  and  their  auccesaors  shaO  and  nugr  have  perpet- 
ual succession,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law  capable  ef  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  be* 
Ing  Impleaded,  anawering  and  being  answered,  deftndhig'  and  befaig  defondcd,  in  all  eomta  of' 
record  whatever,  and  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  matters  and  eauses  vrfiatever; 
and  tbet  they  and  their  sucoessors  nay  have  aconunon  seal,  and  dmge  and  dterttoteme  at 
thair  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  thefa<  soeeeisorB,  by  the  name  of  the  *^enneDtvfll«  AMflem- 
led  Aaaoefaitkm,'*  ihaB  be  in  law  eapaftle  of  aoqiMBgttidhoMiBghj  purchase,  glf|,«r  ottw- 
triM,«ndof  seDtagtOMrfeylagortoalDgaiiy  atHato,  real,  peraoaal  or  aized,for1l»tiMor 
MM  eorporttfoD,  not  exeeedlng  ten  fluwad  doHwa,  aiidthat  th^  and  their  sttec^Hdw  AaU 
have  taSi  power  to  make  and  enter  into  oontrada,  toikake  stti4i  m^ea  and  lij  TiWiWHIiy  *»*y 
deem  neceaaary  for  Hie  good  goWumeiit  and  pi'oi|iei  Hy  of  nld  InitifiiClon:  yVgtffrfltrf,  8adi 
fagr-lawB  are  not  faiconriitent  witb  the  eonitltutlon  liiid  Itwi  of  the  XStSM  tttU%  (fr  of  thfe  ■ 
WHe. 
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Bbc.  2.  Said  corporation  bIwU  bare  power  to  eatabUah  at  or  near  the  Tillage  of  VermonfiriEr, 
in  the  couu^  of  Eaton,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  rmsog ; 

Sbg.  3.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  stockhdfden 
•ad  who  shall  maiu4^  and  control  all  the  affidrs  of  the  same ;  and  the  above  naxxMd 
shall  be  the  first  trustees,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  of  Julj,  t^ 
huadred  and  forty-six,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  plaees;  and  thej  or  their 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  which  may  happen  by  demdi, 
Hon  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  their  own  boil^t  >■&  *o 
pveecribe  such  studies  and  regulations  in  said  institution  as  to  them  shall  aecm  bet. 

fisc.  4.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporatioKi  on  the  ftrit 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  in 
ing  year,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  village  of  VermontviUe,  to  be  designated  hj  tht  In- 
laws of  said  corporation ;  and  a  majority  of  the  atockh<dder%  who  shall  meet  in  penon  or  If 
proxy»  ahaU  select  nine  of  the  stookholdera  to  be  ti  usteee  of  laid  corporation  for  Cfae  year  tha 
next  ensuing,  and  until  others  are  dected  in  their  places,  each  share  of  stock  emilflfcig  Urn 
stockholder  to  one  vote,  either  personaJly  or  by  proxy. 

8bc.  5.  The  capital  stock  of  skid  coofMay  shall  be  ten  thoosand  dollars,  In  shaves  of  m 
doOara  each.    And  the  trustees  are  hereby  authoriaed  to  receive  subecriptiona  thereto  at  i 
tines  and  places  as  they  or  a  majorify  of  them  shall  designsta ;  said  shares  to  be 
and  tnaisfi»rable,  agreeably  to  audi  by-laws  as  the  trustees  may,  from  thne  to  thme 
4nd  shall,  in  law,  be  capsidered)Mrsooal  iwoper^. 

Sao.  6.  The  trusteee  of  said  coiporatton  shaU  be  Jointty  and  severally  liable  for  aD  debts  ef 
the  said  corporation:  PrwUxif  That  no  execntUm  ahaU  lane  against  the  IndiiMnal 
of  idid  trusteee  until  the  proper^  of  the  corporation  ahatt  firat  have  been 
fr09i4edfmrth»rf  Thatany  tmatee  rea^nlng  shall  aot  theieby  be  released  frooa  aiiy  HafaOitr 
accmed  during  the  period  wliUe  he  was  in  oAoe,  until  a  responsible  sneoeaaor  ahaB  be  ap^etat- 
ed  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  dutite. 

Sac.  7.  Tlie  board  of  tniatees  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Saperlatenjlmt  of  Pnfaie 
lastmction  annually,  on  or  belbre  the  tenth  day  of  Nowmber,  a  fuO  statement  of  tte  eonA> 
tioB  of  the  faistitute. 

flao.  8.  This  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  tiaw  by  a  vote  of  two-thirda  of  aaj 
tfttore  Lsgisbture. 

Approved  April  28, 1846. 


[  No.  39.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  White  Pigeon  Academy. 


That  Levi  Baxter,  £dwhi  KeUogg,  Elias  8.  Swan,  John  Sedibm,  C9iarles  KaOofg  ad  Geoige 
V.BtM,  of  the  ooanty  of  St.  Joaeph,  and  tiielr  anbeeaaora  hi  oflloe,  be  and  thsy  aie  tenby 
uommutad  and  deehaod  a  bo4y  corporate  and  pontic.  In  ikct  and  in  name,  ondv  the  mvs 
.aadalgrle-of  the  **Whita  Flgeon  Aoadeny,**  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  amsecaaon la  tf- 
Am  Aan  and  ney  have  perpetual  inoeeaakwi,  and  ahall  be  petaona  in  law  d^abla  ot  aa^  ad 
Mas  MM^  pleading  and  bdag  impleaded,  anawaring  and  being  anawercd  onto, 
hali^dalimded  In  all  ooaeta  whataver. 
Saaf.  llwperB6oanaaMdlnthapcaoadlngaaotlon,andfhelraaoeaaaflnln 

,  aeal,  and  change  the  aa— at  thairplanrara»  and  by  the  name  of  the  While  Y%iga 
r,  ahaB  be  capable  la  law  of  aeqnlriar  and  hoMlag  bjpnrchaa^  gift,  gnat, 
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bequest  or  other  wise^  and  of  seDing,  conveying  or  letting  any  Mtnte,  rtal,  personal  or  mUzedi 
br  tiie  purpoeee  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  no  other;  and  they  and  their  succeMort  in  oAte, 
■hen  hwe  fhU  power  to  moke  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  nutke  such  rnles  and  by-Iawt  as 
nui^  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  sucoen  of  said  academy:  Protided,  Snch  by- 
tatin  are  not  inconaiatent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stotes  and  of  this 


8kc.  3,  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  snm  of  ten  thonsand 
AoQarm,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  five  dollars  each. 

Sec.  4.  Said  cofporadon  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  continue  in  the  township  of  White 
Pfgeoa,  an  institiition  of  learning  fbr  the  instruction  of  persons  in  the  various  brunches  of  Ut- 
eeatme  and  ttie  arts  and  sciences. 

Sbc.  5.  There  shall  be  six  trustees  of  the  said  coporatlon,  who  shall  be  members  thereof, 
■nd  -who  Shan  manage  all  the  alBdrs  thereof;  and  the  first  trustees  shall  be  Levi  Baxter,  Edwin 
KeBogy,  John  RedCtrn,  Eilas  t.  Swan,  Chariea  Kellogg  and  George  W.  Beiael,  who  shaD  hold 
tbsir  oOces,  and  have  and  exercise  the  powers  and  firanchlses  hereby  granted,  untO  the  fint 
Mendiqr  in  January,  eighteen  hundreen  and  forty-eight,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their 


Ssc.  6.  There  shall  be,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight 
and  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  said  corporation  at  their  academy  buUding  in  the  village  of  White  Pigeon,  or  at 
aay  other  place  to  be  designAted  by  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  by  ballot  six  of  the  stockholders  to  be 
trustees  of  said  corporation  for  the  year  then  next  enstiing. 

Sbc.  7.  The  trustees  of  said  oorxxmition  shall  have  power  to  choose  of  tbcir  own  number  a 
president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
and  hold  the  same  from  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  the  en- 
suing year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  iu  their  stead:  and  in  case  ai^'  of  the  trustees  shall  die, 
lerign,  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  then  and  in  such  oase  the  remaining  trustees  may,  within  tbir^ 
days  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  stockholders  of  tlie  said  corporation  in  their  stead,  who 
shall  hold  their  ofiices  in  the  same  manner  as  those  first  elected. 

Sac  6.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  which  he  shall  be 
the  holder,  and  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  subscriptions  for  shares  in  said  oorporatioa  uatU 
the  capHal  stock  may  be  subscribed.  Ihe  said  shares  shall  be  Mstgnable  and^ranfl^rable  ac- 
cording to  such  rules  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  tame  to  time  make  and  establish,  and 
shall  be  eouiddered  personal  property* 

Sbc.  9.  Baoh  person  residing  in  said  oonntgr  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  were 
subscribers  and  donors  for  erecting  a  building  in  said  village  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
foH^,  for  a  branch  of  the  university,  shall  be  stockholdsrs  to  the  amount  they  have  severally 
subscribed  and  psid  for  the  benefit  of  said  bnnch. 

Sac.  10.  That  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  at  any  time  heretofore  donated  to  the  rcfento 
of  the  University  for  the  use  of  aald  braneh  bj  said  subsciiben,  shall  hereaiksr  belong  to  and 
be  owned  by  said  corporation  for  the  use  of  said  isatttutlon. 

Sbc.  11.  In  case  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  election  of  trustees  should  not  he  nade 
on  any  day  when  pursuant  to  this  set  it  ought  to  have  been  made^  the  said  oorporatleo  diall 
aotfor  that  cause  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  en  any  other  day  to  hold  an 
election  for  trustees,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  by-laws  and  ordinanots  of 
said  corporation. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  trustees  shall  faithfully  apply  all  funds  in  money  or  otherwise,  by  thsm 
collected  or  acquired,  accordiag  to  their  best  Judgment,  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildiacsi 
in  the  support  of  necessary  officers  and  teachers,  and  proeuring  a  suitable  library  and  other 
articles  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  said  institution. 


Sbg.  13.  All  proceM  agakoat  uiA  corpormtlaB  shall  b*  bj  rammoaiy  and  the  imfcia  of 
■hidl  be  by  )msbig$n  atteeted  copy  with  ttie  preddent  of  nid  board  oftmata—,  or m 
abaance,  at  his  last  place  of  abode,  at  least  six  dsjs  preTioos  to  the  retnra  ds j  Itioreof. 

Ssa  14.  The  trustees  of  ssld  corporation  ahaU  be  Jointty  and  seteralty  liaUa  fbr  all 
agalMt  the  oorporatioD:  Praridedy  That  no  exaeutloQ  shall  issue  agalnat  the  indtridiiBl 
arty  of  said  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  eorpontkm  ahatl  have  flrat  been  exhaoated. 

fltac.  15.  The  jvincipal  of  the  academy  diaD,  on  or  beftre  the  flrst  day  of  Novsmbnr  of 
year,  report  to  the  Siqterintendent  of  FuUic  batructlon  the  number  of  puinls  In  said 
4he  atntUca  pursued,  the  books  used,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  institutioa. 

Sac.  16.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

8kc.  17.  This  act  shsU  take  efl^  and  be  in  Ibroe  from  after  its  paassge. 

Approved  BCarch  IS,  IM7. 


[  No.  101.  ] 
/  AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Raisin  Institute. 

Bscnox  1.  BeU*na4Udhftk4SeutU€aMdH9u$e^JUfr€$tnimti9e$oftkeStmt€^ 
That  El^ah  BrowneU,  Kliphalet  Jones,  WllUam  £.  'Warner,  Samuel  A.  Hubbard,  Joseph  L.  K- 
tars,  Stephen  AUra  and  Anson  Backus,  of  the  county  of  Lenawee,  together  with  audi  oChsr 
persons  ss  may  be  asaocisted  with  them  fbr  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  they  are  herebj  couti- 
tuted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  '^taisin  Institute,**  aul^ect 
te  the  prorisions  rektlng-  to  corporations,  contained  in  duster  flfty'flre  of  the  rwiaod 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ibrty-six,  and  such  amendments  thereof  as  may  fhmi  tima  be 
by  the  legislature. 

Sbc.  2.  The  trustees  sludl  ha>-e  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  eatabliA  in  the 
townshi>>  of  Raisin,  in  the  county  of  Lenawee,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  young* ; 
sons  in  ancient  or  modem  languages  or  literature,  and  the  arta  and  sciences,  and  shall 
folly  apply  all  ftmds  received  by  them  fbr  that  purpose,  by  subscription,  bequest  or  ( 
in  proTiding  suitable  buildings,  employing  profiMSors  sml  teachers,  procuring  booka, 
philosophical  and  other  apparatus  necessary  or  proper  for  the  sncceasftil  pioaecutlou  of  atu^f 
in  aaid  instttutiou. 

tec.  3.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shsll  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thoosand  del* 
lars,  and  shall  be  dirided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each,  which  shaU  be  (considered  patwai 
property;  and  they  may  hold  any  property  or  estate,  real,  persooal  or  mixed,  ftr  the  piuposw 
maHlioned  in  this  act,  and  none  other,  not  exceeding  in  Talue  Ihe  amount  of  oapilal  aleefc 
heealA  authorised. 

Bk.  4.  In  collection  of  debta  againat  aaid  oorporation,  if  ceipocate  property  eannot  behani 
suCBdenft  to  satisfy  sny  execution  issued  sgalnafc  it,  tlie  trustses  shall  be  HaUe  as  pazCscfs  !■ 
trade  tat  any  debt  created  by  tiiam,  whilst  tmsteea  in  bebalf  of  aaid  ooepocatioii;  and  If  sadb 
debts  caimot  be  colleeted  from  the  eorpowte  property  of  said  inatifcntton,  or  from  tisa  ptuyaHj 
of  tiM  trostees  ss  afbreiaid,  then  each  stockhoMirshaa  be  indiTkiuaBy  liable  theralbr. 

fttcS.  The  hMtHoitkm  shall  besakjoottovUtatloiiataBy  thaa  byfha  Snperintandmt  af 
FuUle  tostmolten;  and  the  triMleea  ahaU  attkually,  on  or  beitare  the  twaBtisCh  day  ofOotobar, 
jaaaoh  year,  maite  totiia  Buparlntandeat  a  fan  npoct  of  the  litoraiy  and  peouiiary 
of  said  inatliulion* 

8ao.  16.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  Uus  act 
.  A;pprofed  MH«h  17,  1847. 
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[  No.  121.  ] 

AN  ACT  toinoorponte  the  Howell  Aotdemy. 


1.  J^UemMeUdk9tk»8nuU4mm4Hmu€^Rtpn$euUih>m«f  tJU  state  0fMitkigmm, 
Ttrn^  JmAaIx  Tunwr,  F.  C.  Whipple,  KUJah  F.  BnrC,  Alran  IsbeU,  Gardner  Wheeler,  Oeo.  W. 
Ln^  Jonlk  KjBnjaa,  3r^  Akoon  Whipple,  end  Edward  B.  Gregory,  togeOier  with  such  other 
am  maj  be  eiipciited  with  them,  and  maj  become  stockholderi  of  the  incorporatlan 
wanted,  ehall  be  *Qd  they  are  herabj  cooetifciited  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and 
pdHI^  hsr  the  name  and  ityle  of  *<  Howell  Academy,**  and  in  their  corporate  name  may  m» 
9K»^hm,»vmd,  defond  and  be  deteided,  in  all  conrta  of  thia  State;  may  hare  a  common  leal, 
wlilBii  thnr  vuj  renew  or  cbanfe  at  pleaanre;  and  shall  have,  ei^oy  and  exerdse  all  the  pow 
tm,  rifbta  imd  pritilegee  whieh  appertain  to  oorporate  bodies  for  the  pwpoeee  expressed  in 


Sac  S.  The  capital  stock  of  saM  cocpoffatiott  ahaU  net  «zeeed  ten  thoniind  dollars,  and 
^tea  bn  «Mde«  kito  sfaaNS  of  ftvn  doOan  each. 

S.  Tlw  saM  f  nrpesatten  h^cthy  crsrted  shellbewipeM*  to  i*w  of  winiting  anil  hoMif 
gift,  gnnt,  beqneit  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling  and  conveying,  or  leadng  any 
»,  Tonl,  personal  or  mixed,  flv  the  puipoees  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  none  otherp;  and 
thereof  and  their  sncoeasoi*  in  oOoe,  shall  hare  full  power  to  make  and  enter 
toeetshHshmlsaand  bylnwa  aa  tlwy  may  deem  neoessajcy  ftr  the  goodgoT. 
of  the  said  aoadenv,  and  fbr  the  holding  and  dieposhig  of  its  property  snd  eiSbcte 
fttT^hgLJ^rr^^'w  mentloiied  In  thie  act^  not  tnooneiatent  wtOi  the  oonetitatian  and  laws  of  thie 


9«p.  4.  niere  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  Che  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  stodkholdera 
thereof  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  affidra  of  the  aune,  ma^tainlng  perpetual 
sneeeealon;  three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  to  fin  the  va- 
cancy of  a  Uke  number  whose  term  of  olBce  shall  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  sneoeeeori^ 
and  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  thia  act  shall  be  the  first  trustees;  and  the  said 
nine  trustees  shall,  at  thelrfirst  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  lota  for  the  terms  of  one,  two  and 
three  years,  by  draivlng  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  three  highest 
numbers  sfaaH  hold  their  oflBoe  for  the  term  of  three  jein  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for^y-eight;  snd  the  three  persona  who  sbaS  draw  the 
urni  three  highest  numbers  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  sad  after  the 
first  day  of  Januaxy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight;  and  the  remaining  three 
persons  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

8no.  &•  niere  shall  be  a  mooting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  on  the  first  Monday  In  January 
in  en<di  sucoeeding  year,  at  some  conrenient  place  In  the  Tillage  of  HoweD,  to  be  derignated 
bytbQl^-h^wsof  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  who  shall  meet  in 

psffon  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  three  of  the  stockhoUlers  to  be  trustees,  in  place  of  those 

yt^f^  term  may  expire,  each  person  being  entitled  to  one  rote  for  each  share  he  may  hold  in 

U|  own  right,  or  by  proxy. 
Sm.  $.  Tha  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  choose  from  their  own  number,  a  president, 

kfifmei  and  secretary,  who  shall  hold  their  of&ces  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  trustees; 

aadin  case  any  of  the  trustees  shall  die,  resign,  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  the  remaining  trus- 

ftses  msy,  within  thirty  days  after  any  suk^  Tscancy  shall  occur,  elect  by  ballot  other  trustees 

ef  stiykhoMacs  of  said  oorporation  to  fill  such  Tacsncy. 
819. 7-  The  said  trustees  are  authorised  to  receire  subscriptions  for  shares  to  the  capital 

^^  of  said  corporation,  and  such  shares  shall  be  assignable  and  transforable,  agreeab^  to 
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rach  tgr-l»wt  u  the  Mid  tnuteas  Bhsll  from  tfaac  to  tliiie  wTabHth,  aad  AmSL  fa  Iftw 
•idered  penonal  property. 

8B0.8.  The  tid  tnntow  aw  hereby  »iiipow<ced  and  ■athfflrJwMl  to  wtoblhh  ta  tiie 
of  Howell,  Id  the  ooonty  of  Livingston,  an  instUution  for  the  lastmctioo  of  youn^ 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  icience  and  the  arts,  sad  shall  Mtbtdlfy  applj  tlte 
them  from  time  to  time  received  under  Che  provisions  of  this  aot,  in  providtaf  sidtahle  tafld- 
faigs,  employing  professors  and  teachers,  procuring  books,  maps,  philosophical  and  other  ap. 
paiatus  necessary  to  Insure  a  suoeessftil  prosecution  of  study  In  said  instltutioii. 

8rc.  9.  The  said  trustees  shall,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  each  annual  eleetloa  of 
■a  aforesaid,  cause  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  trustees  and  atockholders  of  aaid 
togeUier  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  each,  duly  aathcnticated  bj 
vlt,  to  be  tiled  in  the  ofBoe  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  comity  of  livingstcm;  mad  the 
•ad  statement  ahaU  be  prima  ftda  evidenoe  that  the  indlvidUBli  Chereln  namadare  the 
and  stockholders  of  aaid  corporation,  and  that  the  statement  of  the  stock  Is  the 
owned  bj  each  faidivldnal  lespecCively. 

Bbo.  10.  niat  said  aoademy  shall  be  sntsfect  to  the  anaual  vWiallon  of  die 
•f  Pnblie  Isitnietioa;  and  the  tmsteea  of  said  aeadeioy  Bhanaimiialty,oa  o 
day  of  October  fai  each  year,  make  to  laid  Superintendent  a  ftdl  report  of  the  literacy  mM 
emiary  condition  of  said  academy. 

8bc.  II.  In  case  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  dectlon  of  trustees  shaO  not  be 
any  day,  when  pursuant  to  this  act  It  ouglit  to  have  been  nuuJK  the  aaid  oeiporatfcm 
for  that  cause  be  dissolved,  but  It  shall  and  may  be  hwfal  to  asaemble  on  aqy  other  day  t» 
an  election  for  trastees,  in  sudi  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  fiie  by-laws  and 
said  coiporatton. 

Sec.  18.  Said  company  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  Miy^flve  of  the 
statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  so  for  as  the  ssme  may  be  applleable. 

Appro^-ed  Harch  S7,  1848. 


[  No.  110.  ] 
AN  AOT  to  incoqx>rate  the  Leoni  Theological  Institnte. 


Sbctkhi  1.  IteitMUKtedtytJks  SetutU  and  H0im  tfUtyrtteni^thu  ^tAt  SimU  ^  SOekigmt 
That  Samuiri  Bebans,  A.  W.  Curtis,  RuAis  Thayer,  John  Diamond,  IHIilaBB  Botoai, 
WaBam  BL  Sullivan,  G.  J.  Barker,  WUHam  D.  Moorc^  Marcus  Swttt,  Jaaoo  Steele,  JapOa 
Hewlt,  and  S.  P.  Bioe,  of  the  State  of  Mfa»hfgMi^  md  their  successors,  be  mid  they  sie 
hereby  created  a  bo4y  oocpoeato  and  politle,  to  be  styled  *<  The  Board  of  Tmsttas  of  fht 
Leoni  Theological  Institute,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  snectesJon,  vrlth  fbllpev 
er  to  acquire,  h<dd  and  convey  property,  real  and  personal,  not  exceeding  thSity 
kra^  and  to  have  and  use  aoommon  seal,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded^  l»  i 
allOT  and  aodiiy,  from  time  to  time,  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  may  < 
for  the  government  of  said  Institute,  ite  oOcen  and  employees:  Provided,  Sndi  by%nt  md 
refntalioos  are  not  inconalstent  with  the  constitution  and  hws  of  the  United  States  or  of  foil 
Btete. 

Sac.  2.  SaU  institute  shall  be  located  in  the  village  of  Leoni,  county  of  Jackaon;  and  foe  ^1 
fcuitees  may  proceed  in  the  erection  of  buildings  upon  a  plan  sufBdently  extensive  for  As 
purposes  of  a  thorough  theological  education. 

Snc.3.  Attheforstmeetlngof  theteastees,sfterthepaasageof  thissct,theysbaB,bybdbt. 
divide  themsehee  into  three  rlissrs  of  four  members  each ;  the  term  of  oAoe  ef  the  foflt  tkm 
shaD  t^minate  at  the  session  of  the  Kflchigaw  Annual  Oonforenoe  of  the  Vushjt 
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« 

OwMtiOD.  Id  Um  mmmer  or  lUl  of  «if Kteen  1kVidi»d  and  telj-cight,  ud  thifar  plaow  np- 
plMbjaoelecdoaof  MSdcoafeNnce.  The  Mcood  BhsU  go  otit  of  ofltoo  at  tlie  ne^  MHloa 
of  laU  Aannal  Oovtemo^and  ttaek  pkc«a  aqnlM  in  Uks  ]iMiiiiflr;aD4tto  of  tho  third;  lo 
tfait  «aeh  year  one-third  of  said  tmatees  shall  be  elected  bj  laid  Annual  Conference. 

Bxc.  4.  The  above  named  trusteee,  and  their  suoceasort  In  oflfee,  may  bare  power  to  fin  t»- 
Cttidea  which  may  occur  in  their  own  body*  by  death,  remoral  or  resignation.  Tl&ey  aaj 
dao  appoint  from  their  own  membera,  a  president,  secretary  and  treasnrer,  whose  duties  shall 
be  prescribed  In  the  by-laws  of  said  institute. 

Bmc  5.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding,  by  purchaMy 
gift,  grant,  dsTiae  or  bequest,  or  otherwise^  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  leasing  any  eatata^ 
real^  parsosial  or  ndzad,  ibr  the  uae  of  said  corporation,  and  for  the  interest  of  said  institute, 
and  no  other,  and  ahaO  be  held  UahlftlhraQ  debt*  aa  partners  In  trado,  after  the  corpoitftloB 


face  Tlie  Lugiahtnre  shall  bote  tho  power  at  any  time  of  ainending  or  repoattog  tfria  §eti 
shoto^Mawdof  thetarastaei  of  aaid  inititiiU  n  statanant  of  the  aDooont  of  pimiaiin,  loal 
and  penona^  belonging  to  the  same. 

AvprottdMaidiSS,  1848. 


[  No.  188.  ] 

AN  ACT  U)  incorporate  the  Leoni  Semmary.  v 

SBcnonL  Bt  U  enoctedly  t>e  geitali  mmd  JTeiiat  <tf  Jhyrwiwlnliessef  Oe  JNfe  <f  MMMgm^ 
Aoe  Wilder  B.  Mack,  Jaooh  8agendolph,  Anron  lUmo,  AM  Boolt,  Andrew  Brown,  M^'  WS* 
llun  JiadkaoB,  Benajah  Bayno»  &m  W.  KeBogg,  Maaon  Bmieh,  fltennel  Idaplian,  Jared' 
and  Iniah  Bnymond,  of  the  Mtate  of  BOehlgan,  togctiicr  with  soeh  other  persons 
sasof latnil  ifllti  ttMim.  and  fhrir  ffiMraasars  Ihr  that  pinpoon,  ahnll  Its  and  thrj-  art  hrmlij- 1 
stttutad  n  bo4y  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  *<LeOBi  Bemlaaffy,*  aob- 
jeet  to  the  pvorlalona  rehfcing  to  eorporaliona,  contained  in  charter  flftj-llTe  of  the  iwiied 
MaMtea  of  eighteen  hundred  and  Ibrty-afac,  and  soeh  amendmenU  thereof  as  may  from  timo 
to  tfane  bo  made  by  ^»  Legiatatore. 

•■&  t.  nw  tmstoea  shaB  have  power,  and  thqr  ««  hereby  antboriaed  to  establish  in  the 
tIII^o  of  Leoni,  in  tiie  eonaty  of  Jaekaon,an  inatltiillonfbr  the  inatraofeion  of  yoong  pataow 
taMHlf^ar«odHiiteg«M«MorlitantqN^iaA  the  aeto  and  sdsMea,  and  shaMihsMIr 
gppfy  an  ftmda  raoelfed  by  Ihon  ftr  that  pnrpoae,  by  urtwcripUou,  beqneet  or  odurwlia^  Itt 
protlflhff  awHiltlft  uHlHtiga,  Mkpisymif  ptmMaort  itia  ItocBen,  procfonng  bodka,  itttp&f  phi* 
taMph&eal  mad  oBber  sppihatnt,  neceMvy  or  proper  nv  tht  eoccfMnil  ptiMccMioASoPRM{y 
laiiidtfBirtMrtliiii 

1^1^  ffnif^i  oefMa  «v  oeqnaaci  or  ovnsmviae^  mM  or  aa^mg>  coiifiymg  or  jasamg^i 
Mil^  pfeMMHf  ov  *i^***^  tt'vain^  not  oSBMHif  wh#M(m  of  T#8dl|y*wfo  BmnhmmI 
tta«an«rvMoon^«MlliB,andiiooMMr,«iailMllbilB«l  BMiftr  tM  dMi  mrtmMmmin 
toadi^  nftor  the  eorporate  proportj  ahaD  have  hMftUhdiMid. 

•oaC  r^tumatkmitatlk  honlifact  to  iMhdtmi  aftmy  th»»  bylfca  IhyaMaliMbfcof 
TrtMteBitUuBttoM;  and  fltotrtaateesa^tnnwnqy,  on  orhaftwetMMIhdiycf  OlMhrtfln 
R,  ****^  «D  Xm  BopermsMMiiDC  a  rau  lepuii  or  xnp  uiviaij  ana  pcmmsEry 


toe.  5.  This  act  diall  take  effect  and  be  in  fbrce  from  and  after  its  pasMge. 
Apf»roivod  Ibrch  f^  1848. 
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[  Ko.  44.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Oliret  Institttte. 

8lonoM  1.  Be U enacUd 6y ike  SenaU  and  House ef  RepreeeiUmtmee rftke  SUU^Midagmt, 
That  Jurnet  Douglass,  Oarloir  Reed,  Onmel  Hosford,  William  Hoiford,  Enoch  K.  Budstt*  JofaB 
Q.  BnroM,  Clua.  M.  Bord^-ell  and  WilaonC.  EsdeH,  of  the  covntj  of  Eaton,  togaOwrwiChiack 
odMT  poraona  aa  maj  be  aaaodated  with  them  and  their  ancoanora,  for  that  pnrpoaa,  Aafi  ba 
aadthflj  are  herelqr  oonatituted  a  bodj  politic  and  corporate,  bj  the  name  and  afyie  of  tte  GINet 
Inatitute,  subject  to  the  provisions  relatiog  to  corporations,  contained  in  chapter  fiH^-Ate  «€ 
the  revised  statntea  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ft»rtj-six,  and  such  amendments  thereof  aa  naf 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

Am.  2.  The  tmateet  ahaH  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  aulhorlaed  Co  eataUiflli  fa  the 
townahi^  of  Walton,  in  the  county  of  Eaton,  an  inatttntlon  Ibr  the  instraetioa  of  ytnmg  pcr- 
aooain  Midant  or  modem  languagea  or  ntentore,  and  the  arta  and  adeneae;  and  ihaH  ftilfc- 
foBfUppfytUitaadM  recdTed  by  them  ibr  thatpurpoae,  fay  anbaeripdoOfbeqaeat  or 
in  ptoifiding  auitable  buildinga,  employing  proftaaora  and  teaidiera,  procurlug  booka, 
phfloaophioal  and  other  apparatus,  neccasaiy  or  proper  for  the  aocoeaafbl : 
faiaald  institution. 

Bbc.  3.  Baid  board  of  truateea  afaall  be  fat  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  hniding,  by] 
diaae,  gift,  grant,  daviae  or  bequeat  or  otherwlae,  and  of  aoUtng,  oonT^ytng  or 
tata,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  in  Talue  notexoeading  the  sun  of  twenty  "Ave 
ftr  the  uae  of  aaid  corporation,  and  no  other,  and  shall  be  bald  liable  fior  all  debts  aa 
in  trade,  after  the  corporate  property  shaU  have  been  exhauated. 

too.  4.  The  institutioa  shall  be  aultfect  to  visflatioo,  at  aqy  tim%  by  the  i 
FbUie  Instruction,  and  the  tmatees  shall  annuaQy,  on  or  before  the  iOth  day  of  Oetober,  te 
aaoh  year,  make  to  the  Soperinteadent  a  fiill  report  of  the  litarary  and  pecmiary  eooditioci  of 
aiMinatitution. 

toe.  S.  This  act  ahall  take  eflfitct  and  be  in  force  from  and  alter  its  paaaage- 

jLTproved  February  8S,  1848. 


[  No.  42.  j 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Woodstock  Ifenoal  Labor  Inalilale. 

appnoKl.  Be  UeiuuUdbftfM  Senate  OHdUnue^Rtfreeeuimtivee^fUeSimeefMiehg^em. 
TbafrJaraea  G.  Bim^,  WilUam  P.  Busaeiy  Prior  Foster,  Joaeph  Bewitt,  Wilham  W.  Jaeksaa, 
and  Joaaph  Foater,  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  together  with  eudkothw  pefaonaaamaiybaaa- 
jpoirtad  with  than  and  thsir  aniriMsnrs  for  that  purpoae,aha]lba^andthi^y  are  hersl^eon- 
iMmiad  a  bo4j  politic  and  ooaporatc^  by  the  name  and  a^  off  the  Woodatock 
linHJitoj  anliiact  to  the  provialona  relating  to  oaspecationa,  oontaiMd  in 
IfcaBwiaed  Btatutaa  of  eightaan  hwndred  and  fosty-aix,  and  aneh  amandn 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  Legialatnge. 

too.  t.  n»  truatsaa  shall  have  power,  and  tliey  are  hereby  authmiaed  to  aalAlilk  in  the 
of  WoodBlook»  in  the  oounty  of  Lsnawaa^  aa  taaUtatAon  for  the  taairvBliBaaf  par 
i«f  color,  and  others,  in  ancient  or  modem  laagaagea,  or  tttaratora  and  the  arte  and aei< 
and  ahaU  MUdtiXfy  »ppij  aU  ftmds  received  by  tham  for  that  purpoaa^  fagr 
baqasat  or  otherwiae,  hi  providing  auitable  bniMJaga,  emptoying  profoaaea  a  and  i 
eaffag  books,  mapa,  philoaophieal  and  other  apparatus  neeeaaary  or  proper  for  the  < 
psaaeoulion  of  study  in  said  inatitution. 
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3.  Iiklbaw^cl  tCTwUM  thin  to  to  hw  oiyftbtoqf  ac(|tJfiiiyBd  hoMJag,  byyuB^MW, 
gllky  gnat»  derlM  or  koqaail,  or  otharwiM,  and  vf  satHafff  wttylag,  or  tooting  iay  ortilo, 
•M^  yMWoaol  or  fldxoA*  la  vdw  not  emeodlag  llio  om  of  twom^ftro  HhwimI  doOm,  ftr 
tk»  oio  of  ooM  oocporotkMi,  ond  ibr  tho  intotook  of  wld  tawtltnto^  and  fto  oHmt,  ond  duA  bo 
iHoblo far  oU doUo oa portaonia  tnMlo,  ofttr the  oorponCo  property  ihaU  hoTO  boon  «k- 


flaa  4.  ThelaotttutioD  ahaU  be  avldoce  to  viattotioa  at  oay  tiaw,  br  the  SopeiiatoadoBl  of 
FaWe  laatnictloii,  aad  thetrartooa  ohall,  aanoalfy,  oa  or  bofbro  ChirtwontMk  daj  of  Oelobor, 
iaoaDhjcor,BM*«totheBttperlBloBdeintafVdlreportof  tbotttmuy  aad  peeoaiory  eondMoa 
of  aaldlaatltutfoo. 

tact  S.  Tbo  Legialataro  lai^ataBy  tbae  atter^  amend  or  repeat  thia  aeC. 

Brno.  C  Thia  act  ohatt  take  ofl^  and  be  to  force  from  aad  after  ita  panage. 

Approved  Febraaty  19, 1848. 


[  No.  168.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incoporate  the  Oakland  Female  Seainary.         ^ 

0BcriO5  I.  Be  it  enmdedh^  tke  SentO*  and  Hvum  of  JUyretentatwes  ^tke  StaU  tfMiekigtm, 
That  Alfred  WIDfauns,  Origea  D.  Richardson,  Horace  C.  Thurber,  VlQard  M.  McOonnel,  Bea  « 
jaasto  B.  Bforria,  Heater  L.  Stevens,  Samuel  M.  SCcUe,  Jacob  Hendricloon  and  Sara  H.  Bud* 
Aagton,  together  with  snch  other  persons  as  may  become  members  of  the  fnoorporatlMi 
hereby  croated,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  coaatituted  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  by  tlie  name  of  the  OcJdaad  FemaJe  Seminary,  and  to  their  corporate  name  oiaj 
on*  and  be  sued,  may  hare  a  conmion  seal  which  they  nuty  renew  at  pleasure,  and  ohaD  hayo, 
«ii|oy,  and  may  exercise,  all  ttio  powers,  rights  and  privilegea,  wliieh  atppertato  to  corporate 
bodleo  ibr  Cho  purpoeea  mentioned  to  thia  act. 

0ao.  S.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sam  of  ten  thouMiad  dol* 
laro,  and  shall  be  divided  utto  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sao.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  fbrerer  capable  to  law  to  pur*  liaao,  take, 
receive,  hold  and  enjoy  any  estate  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an  amouBtnotoKoeodingftre 
thousand  dollars,  aad  to  lease,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  tho  same. 

8b«*  4.  "niere  shall  be  forever  hereafter,  eigli^  trusteea  of  the  said  oorporatiDa,  wlu»  shall  bo 
aoembers  thereof  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  affiurs  therool^  and  the  first  Iruatees  rtiafi  be 
Atfrod  Williaroa,  Origan  D.  Hiobardson,  Horace  C  Thurbor,  WlUard  M.  licOaanel,  Bei^Jondn 
B.  Morris,  Hester  L.  Btevena,  Samuel  M.  SteBe,  Jaoob  Headridcaon  aad  Ezra  H.  BoddiBglon; 
w1m>  ahaJl  hold  their  offioes  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  huadrod  and  fihj,  and  va- 
til  otbara  are  elected  to  their  places. 

Sao.  6.  Tiiere  ahall  be  on  the  iirat  Monday  of  January,  eiglitoon  hundred  and  fifty,  and  ei» 
tbaSrst  Monday  of  January  to  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meottogof  the  membora  of 
•aid  eorporation  at  some  convenient  place  to  the  village  of  Footiao^  to  be  deoigaatodby  ttio  tiy- 
iMia  of  said  oorporalion;  aada  majority  of  tlie  members  who  ahallaMet  to  person  or  by  prozyt 
-akaB  elect  by  baUot  eight  of  tlieir  number  to  be  trustees  of  the  said  oorporatiOB  for  th*  year 

tfieai  Beat  oaautog. 
8B0.f.  The  truateea  of  said  oorporattoaahall  have  power  to  ehooae  from  out  of  their  ama- 

Mr-apreaident,  a  tnararer,  and  a  secretary,  who  ahall  tocuaediately  enter  upon  the  dutfea  of 
oflfeo,  aad  hold  the  same  from  the  time  of  their  eleodon,  until  the  flxot  Moadaj  of  Jta- 
of  the  ensutog  year,  aad  until  others  are  chosen  to  their  stead;  andto  caea  any  of  the 

trasteos  shall  die,  reaign,  reftiae  or  neglect  to  act,  then  and  to  every  saA  oaae,  the  romafeiag 
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naj,  iMltbla  lUrtar  dajf»  Uwroifter,  elect  by  UOlot,  other  BMnbera  of  nid  oavponiaea  ki  tt«u- 
ftattd,  who  ■hftll  bold  their  ofl&cefi  in  Che  ■MiiQ.Biaaaer  m  thoee  flret  etaeted. 

8gc.  7.  Each  member  to  be  eotitJedlo  one  vote  for  eecfa  diero  at  whidi  fas 
bolder.    And  the  eoid  trtuteee  thell  nctite  mbecriptiODe  for  tharee  In  eeid 
Ihoci^Stalftoclcxneybesvaieeribed;  the  siiid  ehares  shall  be  Meignahle  and 
cording  to  auch  rulefl  as  the  board  of  trusteea  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and 
dMll  be  oomidered  pereonal  property. 

8bc.  &.  In  cate  it  ahonld  at  vxj  time  happen  that  an  eleetioo  of  the  triutoea  ahowid  aai  be 
made  on  any  day  when,  ptuauant  to  thia  act,  it  oof^t  to  have  been  made,  the  anid  laipwaian 
ahall  not  for  that  cauae,  or  any  non-naer,  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  Mwfbl  oa  my 
other  day,  to  hold  an  election  for  truateea  in  swdi  manner  aa  shall  be  provided  bj  the  iaasa  mA 
ordinancea  of  said  oorporatkm. 

8bc.  9.  No  male  teacher  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  forever  be  erapiojed  in  the 
hereby  incorporated.    Tlie  truateea  may,  by  their  by-laws,  make  all  neoeeaary  mlea  and 
lationa  for  caUng  special  meetings,  and  for  all  other  pnrpoaeay  and  five  tmaCceaahaD 
a  quorum  for  the  tranaaction  of  bnsincaa. 

toe.  10.  This  act  ahall  take  eflbct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  tta  paaaage,  and  shaD 
aal^ect  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifl^-Ave  of  the  revised  atatotea  of  eightsen  fanndred  a 
forty-six. 

Approval  Haroli  80, 1M9. 


[   No.   37.    ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Tecumseh  Literary  Institute. 

Ssenoiil.  B^UtmmeUdhptJU  SemaU  and  Mtmse  ^f  R^emmtMimtt  ^  tkt  SimU> 
TliHt  SIrrell  CLa  Baron,  Alonao  B.  fthner,  Inereaae  8.  Hamilton, 
Blanchard,  Parley  Billa  and  Charles  Spafibrd,  and  their  snooeaaon  in  oAce,  be  and 
hamby  conatitiited  and  deokred  a  body  corporate  nnder  the  name  and  atyle  of  the  **T€ 
Ittenry  Bnatitnte,"  subjeet  to  the  provialona  relating  to  oorporationa  eongfeained  in 
illy4N«  of  llie  reviaed  atatutaa  of  1940,  and  such  ameodmenta  thereof  aa  may  from 
Itoi  be  mada  by  tlM  legltlatBre. 

ftao.  S.  The  peraona  named  hi  the  preeedfaig  aacdon,  and  their  aueceaaora  hii 
hapf*  pcnvfT,  and  thay  am  hereby  antboriaad  to  eatablMi  and  ooathme  fas  Tarmiiaah 
ooimty  of  Irenawco,  an  inatltatfon  of  learning  for  dm  inatrueilon  of  paiaaaa  In  llw 

I  of  Mfcentara  and  the  arte  and  adanoea;  and  to  eatablMi  ndm  and  b74awa  for  flha 
and  maaagcnMnt  of  the  aame:  JVewdtd;  Boeli  ralm  and  bj^Ewu  as*  net  in- 
with  dw  eoMtitiitlon  and  hws  of  the  Ihdted  Statee  or  of  this  fliBlo, 
Ihflly  HVly  ^  ftmds  or  othw  propeity  recelTad  by  them  for  that  pm-poae,  by  \ 
^plaat  or  otherwiiM,  In  providing  aufltahle  boildbigay  aniplaying  profoaaen  antd 
f Mfcf  biw^f,  MBpf ,  phllflaaphiml  ami  other  apparatas  ncoaaiary  or  praper 
proaaemon  oi  anmy  m  aim  mancunon. 

tMS.  iliiil  bnaril  nf  frnitsrs  ahall  lin  In  lair  rap  uMii  iif  asijrtlrlng  snil  linMh^  tij  ] 
gtfl^  grnnt)  devim  or  ba<|aaat  or  ottiarwlaa,  and  of  MOing,  oanvvylng  or  leaalnv  aa^  ertrtt^  imil» 
pwaniial  or  mixed,  in  vatne  not  oioeadlng  the  anm  of  twenty-fllve  thommid  Airitara,  lhriknm» 
cf  Mid  corporation  and  no  «tfaar;  and  ahall  ftartharhold  for  the  nm  of  aaM  oetp«eaiia%  m^ 
MftilB^veal  or  paraonal,  hmatofera  conwyad  tothamambaraof  dm  aaM  board  for  Haft  far- 
poaa»  aaddmn  be  held  liable  for  all  debts  of  said  corporation,  aapaftncnin 


4.  Thia  act  tfiall  take  eObetmid  be  in  force  from  and  after  ite 
Approved  February  13, 1810i 
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[  No.  149.  J 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Clarkston  Academical  Institute. 


NelMB  Abl^,  Honftio  Fottort  Jr.,  DwM  ▲.  Wvii^  Amoi  OttoB,  VlUlMft  O.  icnntoa, 
Acthw  DvrtB,  Muem  W.  Sikw^  Ofoi|«  P.  Ihanten,  Alb«rt  a  Bohtaaon,  Jowph  GmiMI, 
PjoiAMoKiOghtfAwaaftorty,  Aterwidiir  Twbodi,  MalMn  W. Ovk,  ThoBM  Jotano^ 
Jaeab  Walter  and  MmrdBMttett^togttlMrwMinMli  otter  p«wiis  m  nmj  U  MiopliHa 
,  llMin  M  mtmbva  of  the  C3iriDit<»  AoMlamIe*!  Attogfatinii,  at  uadtr  tliiioct  mo  hwoly 
■liAUb«aadtlM7arohM«b7caBftltntedoiiddMlMo4io1ioabo47  coffpotatoiiidpol* 
WelvtliBaaiaoofttB  Chriolvi  Agwdwnlori  fciitttiiK  wfabh  ri»a  be  looatod  la  tho  viBogo 
!■  Ilw  eon^f  of  Oridaad;  Md  iB  tiNir  oocpOMie  lUMe  iMj  eoe  aiiA  be  eaed,  iBA 

BunoBeeolwidelitlMjflMgr  otter  or  tewew  otpleemre^  end  AeB  enjoy  and —y 
exardee  all  the  powert  riffataaad  prhiHgee  whioh  my  appertalB  to  oorporate  bodlee  Ibr  tba 
yvrpoeeiBMitiooodiBtbUaet;  andalloblfirtlom  end  HaNMiw  wwUd or  oxhUag to  or  wttk 
aald  aeeodetlon,  are  herebj  tranefcrred  to  aaU  Incorporatton,  and  auj  be  eedheced  bynid 
liiiuuipoietlen  aaftJIy  ae  by  laid  aeeoriation. 

tao.  S.  Tbe  oeidtal  ofcodK  of  eaid  ootporatioa  ihall  not  esoeed  the  aom  of  fix  thooiaad  dol-* 
tare,  and  diaU  be  divided  into  eharee  of  ten  doUara  each:  FrmHiU,  lliattbe  real  eafcate  wbieh 
aald  eorporatlon  nuy  hold  ahaD  onfy  be  aueh  aa  ahan  be  neoeaaary  for  tbe  ot^ect  of  aald  oorpo- 
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BkcZ.  The  corporation  hereby  crcatad  ahaU  be  forever  capable  in  law  to  purchaae,  take,  re- 
oolve,  bold  and  e^Joy,  any  eetato  rotf  and  pereonal  id^tever,  to  an  amoant  not  exceeding  elx 
Ibooaaaddonan,  and  to  leaae,  aell  and  conTey,  or  otherwiae  dlapoae  of  the  aame  fof  the  beaaflk 
ci  the  atockholdera. 

8kc.  4.  There  ahaU  be  forever  hereafter  aeventeen  tmateea  of  aaid  corporation,  who  ahaU  be 
members  thereof;  and  who  ahaU  manage  all  the  affiiira  thereof;  and  the  flrat  truateee  al^n  bo 
KelfOD  W.  Oark,  president;  Thomas  Johnson,  vice  president;  Edward  Bartlett,  aecretaiyUi 
^aeob  l|f alter,  treaaurer ;  Nelaon  Abby,  Horatio  Foater,  Jr,  David  A.  Wright^  Amoa  OctociB 
IfQUam  C.  Scranton,  Arthur  Davis,  Marcus  W.  Riker,  George  P.  Thuntoa,  Albert  G.  BoUn- 
•oo,  Joeeph  GambeU,  Dmvid  McKnight,  Asra  C.  Ooeby  and  Alexander  Turbnah,  who  ahpll 
bold  their  oflices  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1850,  and  until  others  are  elected  in 
their  places. 

8bo.  5.  .There  shall  be,  on  the  third  Wedneeday  in  August,  18&0,  and  on  the  third  Wedneeday 
In  August  in  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  aaid  corporation  at 
aome  convenient  place  in  the  viOage  of  Clarkston,  to  be  designated  by  the  laws  of  aaid  corpo- 
tation;  and  a  majority  of  the  members  who  ahall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  ahaU  elect  by 
ballot,  a  preeident,  rice  prealdent,  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  seventeen  trustees  of  the  said 
corporation,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  management  of  Its  aflUra,  who  ahall  inune- 
dlately  enter  upon  the  dutlee  of  their  oflkea,  and  who  ahaU  hold  the  aame  from  the  time  of 
their  election  until  the  third  Wedneeday  in  Augnat  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  othera  are 
ohoeen  in  their  stead;  and  in  caae  any  of  the  truateee  shall  resign,  die,  reAaae  or  neglect  to  aot, 
then  and  in  every  such  case  the  remaining  trustoee  may  elect  by  ballot  other  membeis  of  said 
oorporation  In  their  stead,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  in  the  same  manner  as  those  flratolected. 

8x0.  ^.  Each  member  ahaU  be  entitled  to  one  rote  for  each  ahare  of  which  he  shall  be  holdec; 
and  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  subacriptiona  for  shares  in  said  corporation  until  tho  capital 
atock^nay  be  aubecribed ;  and  aald  shares  be  assignable  and  transferable  according  to  auch 
rulea  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  t^me  to  time  make  and  eetablish. 

Bxc.  7.  In  case  it  ahould  at  any  time  happen,  than  [that]  an  election  of  truateee  ahould  not 
he  made  on  any  day  when  pursuant  to  this  act  it  oug'^t  to  have  been  made,  the  aald  corpora- 
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tloBiludlnotfor  that  caoMlwdifiolTed,  bat  Uliiall  and  ihi^Im  lawful  ooaaj  i>libta^t» 
koU  aa  elactkm  for  tniate«t  in  nich  maimer  aa  ahajl  be  provided  bj  tbc  laws  and  ordbasM 
^  of  lald  coipontion. 

Sac.  8.  The  trustees  maj  by  their  bybtws  make  aU  neoeassEry  mice  and  r^palatifaiia  far  oi8> 
log  apedalmMt|agB,aadcliaiigiaf  the  tline  of  the  anBtial  naetiii^  and  for  the  govannit 
and maintrinance  of  aiid  lpatltate»  aad  fat  no  other  parpgae  wlitiiHn ;  and  a  najorl^rfftt 
tiuitaas  ahall  oonatitateft  quoram  for  the  traanetloaof  bnaiaeas. 

Brno,  9.  A  boaidof  tWiofa  ahaU  be  appointed  aBBmB^  by  the  «niateea»  whoao  dnty  it  Ail 
beto«tfeeodaIlezamimtioiia»aBdihnBtlnio  totime  make  a  personal  cxamiaatf on  tale  At 
state  of  the  iaBtfftote  in  «U  ite  deparlmantB,  and  report  the  nsnlt  to  the  U  uateia,  sumilln 
ancfcii^MPoninaatoaa  they  may  deem  inpottanL 

SnclO.  ItdMUbethedoty  ofthotnHtaeBteaBbmi^tottie.B«peilntondmtof  PnUk  b* 
stWMtifln  aa  annual  report,  <»iMWthig  the  nnmhar  of  papflafa  the  instHate»  and  the  < 
thOBOof  inaIliUdeparteiontB,andbeniayBobmlt  the  aaaotothe  LegtatetaM  in  hb 


0M.  11.  ThbaetshaU  take  offMt  from  end  after  lb 
▲pproTOd  March  n,  16M. 


[  No.    243.   ] 

AN  ^CT  to  incor^  the  Clinton  lo-titata. 

^  9mmc»  I.  Be  U  enacted  kftJU  Senate  MdHouMc^f  Rtpre$euUtivm^tU  SUUpfMuUim, 

That  from  aad  after  the  paamge  of  thb  act,  Aboer  C.  Smith,  William  Jeaay,  Jobs  Stipteas, 
Boraoe  H.  Chdy,  John  J.  Traver  and  David  Shook,  of  the  county  of  Slacomb,  and  their  toe- 

j  eemors,  be  aad  they  are  hereby  consdtuted,  ordained  and  decbred  a  bo^  corporate  ud  poli- 

tic tmder  the  name  aadstyle  of  **  The  Clinton  Institute;**  and  by  that  name  they  ladtbir 
tneoeasora  ahaU  and  may  haTe  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  persona  in  bw  capebb  cf 
aaing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  daAad- 
iagaad  being  defended  in  all  courts  of  record  wfaateTer,  and  all  manner  of  suits,  aetioai, 
complaints,  matters  and  causes  whatever;  and  Uiat  they  and  their  soeoeaaors  nay  bait  » 
common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pbaaure;  aad  that  they  aad  tbdr  sac- 
ceteors,  Vy  the  name  of  the  *'  Clinton  Institute,**  ahaU  be  in  bw  oapable  of  acqainv  «d 
htHf^g,  by  purchase,  gift  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  baaing,  real,  pcnoailflr 
mixed  estate,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  not  exceeding  ten  »»***"— ~*  d<dbrs;  ladtbt 

I  they  aad  their  successors  shall  hare  fbll  power  to  make  and  enter  into  oontracts,  loaib 

sach  rubs  and  by-bws  as  they  may  deem  necesaajy  for  the  good  government  aad  pro^e^ 

j  of  said  institution:  Provided^  Such  by-bws  are  not  inconsbtent  with  tht  caa^t^"^ 

I  bws  of  the  United  States  or  of  thb  State. 

f  Sec.  S.  Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  establish  at  or  near  the  vilbge  of  Slt<^B'Bi, 

lathe  eouaty  of  Macomb^  an  inatitution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  yomflfUiow- 
Sac.  3.  There  shall  be  six  trustees  of  the  said  corporaton,  who  shall  be  atockbolte*^^''^ 
o^  aad  who  shall  manage  and  control  aU  the  affidrs  of  the  same;  and  theabove 
akaB  be  the  fost  trustees,  and  shall  hold  their  oflaceauntil  the  first  Monday  hi  Jul|y,' 
aaad  ei^  hundred  and  fifty,  and  untH  others  are  elected  in  their  pbeea;  and  th^or  ftor 
succeiaof s  shall  have  power  to  fin  all  vacancies  in  their  ovrn  body  wMdi  rnqr  k^PF^^ 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise;  to  appoint  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurtr,  of  ttelr  cv* 
body,  and  to  prescribe  such  studies  and  regubkions  in  aald  institution  as  to  then  ■9*''* 
beat. 
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Bac.4.  TttersahillbeAiMetlnf  of  tiM.itoddioIdert  of  mU  corpontioa  oa  the  fttil ! 
daj in  Jnty,  one thoofloid elflit httdred and flftj,  and  ontheflrefe  Hood^ln  Jn^ln 
■ttcceedlug  yew,  at  aome  conTenlent  plaoe  la  the  iVBage  of  lit.  Clenena,  to  he  daalgnaiii  hy 
tbe  by-lawa  of  aald  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockholdera  who  shall  meet  in  perMn ' 
or  by  prozyyihaU  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  elect  sU  trustees,  who  shall  immedlaM^  be 
dtr&ded  by  lot  into  three  clauses;  the  first  class  to  hold  their  ofllces  one  year,  the  seoend  tw» 
and  the  tlilrd  three  years;  so  tliat  thereafter  there  dull  be  two  trustees  elected  aomi- 

r,  each  trustee  so  elected  to  hold  his  oiBoe  until  his  successor  shall  hare  been  elected. 

iBC.  5.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  one  thousand  doBan,  in  shares  of  tan 
doHars  each;  and  the  truatees  are  hereby  authorised  to  receire  sulMcriptions  thereto^  at  soeh 
times  and  plaeee  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  designate;  said  shares  to  be  aasIgMiUe 
and  transferable  agreeably  to  such  by  •laws  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  estabUsli^ 
and  shsn  in  law  be  considered  personal  property. 

8so.  $.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  Uahle  fbr  all  debta  of 
the  said  corporation:  Pr&vUidy  That  no  execution  shall  Issue  against  flie  inditidual  pfuyeity 
of  aaid  trustees,  until  the  property  of  the  corporation  shall  first  liave  been  erhaneted;  Jmd 
fr9vid»d  fwrtJuT^  That  any  trustee  resigning,  shall  not  thereby  be  released  from  say  TMMH^ 
accrued  during  tlie  period  which  he  was  in  ofllee,  until  a  responsible  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sbc.  7.  The  bosrd  of  truatees  sliall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Inatruction,  annually,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  November,  a  ftall  statement  of  the 
tion  of  the  institute. 

Sac.  8.  Tills  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  time,  by  a  tote  of  two-thirds  4f  i 
fature  Legislature. 

Approved  April  1,  1850. 


[  Na  29.  ]  "^ 

AN  ACT  to  moorporate  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  the  Citj 

(^Monroe. 

SKcnoif  1.  Bt  U  enacted  bjf  the  SenaU  and  Honee  of  lUpretentatiee*  qf  the  State  of  Michigan^ 
That  Oiarlee  Noble,  Dan  B.  Miller,  William  H.  Boyd,  Robert  Mcaelland,  8.  R.  Arnold, 
George  Landon,  Wed  worth  W.  Clark,  David  A.  Noble,  Tliomas  G.  Cole,  Norman  R.  Hsscall, 
Ira  Mayhew,  Warner  Wing,  H.  Morgan,  H.  H.  Northrop,  C.  F.  Lewis  and  Charles  0.  Johnson, 
together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  become  members  of  the  incorporation  hereby  crea- 
ted, shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Toung  Ladies*  Seminary  of  the  City  of  Monroe;**  and  In  their  corpo- 
rate name  may  sue  and  be  sued;  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  renew  at  pI^^Mure; 
and  shall  have,  enjoj,  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  which  i^pertahk 
to  corporate  bodies  for  the  purpoies  mentioned  in  this  act 

flBC.  2.  The  capitsl  stock  of  said  corperation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, snd  shaU  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

t 

Bbc.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  capable  in  htw  to  purchase,  take,  receive^ 
hold  and  enjoy  any  estate,  real  and  personal,  whatever,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  lease,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same. 

8ao.  4.  There  shall  be  sixteen  trustees  of  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  members  thereof; 
and  who  shaU  manage  all  the  alBdrstheraoi;  and  the  first  trustees  shall  be  Charies  Noble,  Dm 
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d.  m^  WUUuaH.  B«!yd,  Bobcii  McOelknd.  S.  H.  Anold,  Qeotse  Usdon,  Wedirattb  V. 
C^^PiriA  A.  MobtatTkoiOMQ.  Cola,  MocuuuiB.  HMC«n,IrmMJob»w,  U.  U.  Hortte«p,C. 
F.  I^Biii^  U,  ll0i«M,  Wann:  Wing  «iid  Cbarka  G.  Johnaon,  who  •ball  bold  Chdr  oOoaa  ob. 
tfUhtAhM  Wadnaadaj  in  Auguat,  alf  hteen  hundred  and  fiftjr,  and  until  otheis  ace  cleotod  a 
tliair  alaoaa. 

■iM^  ^.  There  shall  be,  on  the  third  Wednetdi^  in  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifi^fSBd 
onttf^^btrd  Wednesday  in  August  in  e^-ery  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  mna- 
ben  of  aaid  corporation,  at  some  conrcnient  place  in  the  city  of  Monroe,  to  be  designated  bl 
Chp  by-laws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majoii^*  of  the  members  who  shall  meet  in,  pcriflner 
by^KWy»  Bhall  elect  by  baQot,  aixtetn  of  their  number  to  be  trustees  of  the  said  ccepontioa 
for  th«/ear  then  next  ensuing. 

flii^  S.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  diooae  from  oat  of  tbdr  nara- 
ber,  a  president,  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  tlie  dutSea  of 
ttnlr  oll^ifs,  and  hold  the  same  tnm  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  thfard  Wedaiesdaf  in 
Aofpttt  of  the  enauing  year,  and  ontU  others  are  chosen  in  their  stead;  and  in  case  9aj  of  the 
trgid^rtn  ihall  rrftE-.  ^*r  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  then,  and  in  eveij  such  ease,  the 
tnHlpfa  mayi  within  thir^-  days  thereafter,  elect  by  baQot,  other  members  of  said  < 
in.^l^  stead,  who  shall  hold  their  oflfees  in  the  same  manner  as  thoee  flnt  elected. 

Snc.  7.  Eaeh  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  fbr  each  shaie  of  which  he  shall  bo  the 
b^US^  And  the  said  trmtess  ahallreceiTe  subscriptions  foe  shares  hi  said  cnrporattwi,  mtiA 
fli%iawU>>  »^"f^  "*%!  ^^  iTibetTilTtit  anil  nil  fham  be  assignable  and  tiansfccnhie  acoordb^ 
to  such  rules  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  cstabUsh,  and  shaD  be 
mnm|^>liifnnnni1  prori^ 

Bna  8.  In  case  it  should  at  any  time  happen  that  an  election  of  trustees  should  not  be  node 
«B  Miy  day,  when,  pursuant  to  this  act,  it  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  aaid  oerporatioa  ahall 
not  for  fhat  cause  be  dissolved,  bnt  it  shall  and  nay  be  lawful  on  any  other  day  to  hold  aa 
ctocHon  far  trustees  In  such  manner  aa  Shan  be  provided  by  the  laws  and  oedlnanrea  of  add 


iM.  t.  Hie  trustees  may,  bj  ttieir  by-laws,  make  all  necessary  mlea  s 
ualllm  sptilal  mfwrings,  and  changing  the  time  of  the  annual  iMstinga,SBd  for  aB< 
HOifla  ncrossaffj  tn  ranj  im  thit  tmr  i~tn*  rr^  —iTf'-fl  tr*  t*-**  ^  and  not  J 
Chelavrsof  this  State;  and  a  najorlly  of  the  trustees  shall  conattlate  a  quorum  for  the 
ne4BB«fh«iiiM0B. 

aM.10.  Aboardof  Tidlor8,conalatlngof  tw«b«]Bdlsa,shaUbea|»poiMedaBnaB4y  bytlw 
tiuitcws,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  all  examinationa,  and  from  tinie  to  tfane  mnhe  n  per* 
mooaX  examination  into  the  state  of  the  senunary,  in  all  ita  depaitments,  and  repoK  the  resak 
lo  thf  .trustees,  suggesting  such  impro^-ements  as  they  may  deem  important. 

tec.  U'  It  shall  be  the  du(y  of  the  trustees  to  submit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, an  annual  report,  exhibithig  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  seminary,  and  tiie  condi- 
tion thereof  in  all  its  departmenta;  and  be  may,  in  his  discretion,  submit  the  same  to  the  I.e> 
gislature  in  his  annual  report. 

8bc.  is.  The  said  corporation  shall  incur  no  debt  whatever,  except  such  at  may  be  neeeso 
.aary  fbr  the  current  expenses  of  each  current  year:  Prevtdsd,  Kothing  heretai  rrwifalaid  JwIT 
prohibit  aaid  oorpondlon  ft<om  executhig  a  mortgage  or  other  aecurlty  for  the  bahnee  new 
due  for  the  purchase  of  property  wtaidi  has  been  already  made  for  them. 

9m.  13.  Tills  sot  shall  take  efftct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ita  paaiage.  The  Legiite- 
ioxe  m^  at  any  time  a]ter,amend  or  repeal  this  act,  by  a  vote  of  two4hIrdi  of  eadi  Boor. 

AppeovedJPebruazy  18, 1850. 
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[  Na  112.  ] 
AS  ACT  to  incorporate  St.  Mark's  College  at  Grand  Rapids. 

atliua  1.  Be  it  mtaeied  (y  the  SenmU  ttmd  Waute  ^IUfre$entmtive»^th9  StaU  pf  MUMgmn^ 

HtUb  Right  Reverend  flamuel  A.  MeCockry,  Bishop  of  the  n^ytettaiit  Bpitco|Ml  Church 

in  the  Diocese  of  Michigan,  and  hia  aucoaiaon  in  said  office,  together  with  Francis  H.  Cuming, 

JhoomM.  Nelson,  George  Kendall  and  Alonso  Flatt,  of  the  county  of  Kent,  Charles  C.  Taylor, 

county  of  Vsshtenaw;  Cliarles  Reighley,  of  tiie  county  of  0«nesee;  Ricliard  8.  Adams, 

tbib  county  ot  Lenawee;  Algernon  8.  HolHster,  of  tlie  county  of  Uvingston;  Ridiard  8. 

r,  of  the  county  of  Hillsdale;  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  and  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  county 

of  Wayne;  Daniel  T.  GrinneQ  and  Ira  Backus,  of  the  county  of  Jackson;  Charles  E.  Stuart, 

oC  tbs  county  of  Kalamasoo;  James  L.  Glen,  of  the  county  of  Berrien;  Hiram  Adams  and 

Oeotft  C.  Gibbs,  of  the  county  of  Calhoun,  and  tbelr  sneeessort,  be  and  are  hereby  created, 

•rdtariMd  and  constituted  a  liody  potttfc  and  corporate,  in  fhot  and  in  name,  by  the  title  of  St. 

IfssVa  Odlege;  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  shall  remain  in  perpotnal  sneoes- 

aieis,  with  fUI  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  pkad  and  be  hnplsaded;  to  acquire,  hold  and  cooTey 

property,  real  and  personal;  to  have  and  to  use  a  common  seal;  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at 

to  make  and  alter  from  time  to  time  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  Ibr  the 

of  said  institution,  its  officers  and  aeivants;  and  of  doing  every  oUier  act,  matter 

and  ttilag  necessary  and  proper  for  the  well-being  and  government  of  the  same,  not  ineonala- 

t0at  with  the  coBsdtutkm  and  kwa  of  the  United  States  and  this  State:  ^oviiU,  Thatnoth* 

%m%  in  this  seGtionshall  be  construed  to  anthorixe  said  corporatton  to  hold  at  one  time  more 

tliw^  Qive  hnndi^  fbouaand  dolkucs  in  property,  xeal  and  pevBODal. 

8bc.  S.  The  said  college  or  institution,  as  well  as  the  preparatory  sdkool  attached  thereto, 
lima  be  k>cated  in  the  township  of  Grand  Rapids,  county  of  Kent,  and  sliall  be  for  the  pur- 
pow  of  aAirding  instruetkm  In  the  liberal  arts  and  sdsnoes  to  snob  extent  as  their  means  m«jr 
JmHiy,  and  also  ibr  the  sfendfy  of  all  or  any  of  the  Bberal  proAsslcBr,  the  preparatory  depart- 
vmeo/L  may  embrace  instruetton  for  both  male  and  female  students. 

•■e.  3.  The  board  shall,  at  their  forst  meeting,  appointa  secretaiy  and  treasurer,  together 
wMi  fueh  ottier  officers  apd  instructors  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  have  power  to  displaoe 
any  or  either  of  them;  and  also  to  All  vacancies  which  may  happen  by  death,  resignation, 
aM»val  from  the  State,  or  otherwise,  in  said  board,  or  among  said  oAcera,  instructors  and 
vnnta;  and  slso  to  prescribe  and  direct  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  said  inatltutioii 
■adits  departments. 

Bbc.  4.  The  Bishop  of  said  Cburch  shall  also  be  a  member  of  said  board  and  president  there- 
ol^  when  he  is  absent,  or  if  there  bea  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Bldiop,  the  board  Shall  elect  one 
of  thoir  own  number  to  preside  for  the  tune  being.  The  secretary  and  treasurw  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sao.  5.  The  board  of  trustcee  shall  consist  of  seventeen  members,  exclusive  of  the  pi«8idflnt» 
any  eight  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  said  board  shanhold 
tbelr  Srst  meeting  at  the  caB  of  the  president  of  the  same,  within  two  months  from  the  appro- 
val of  fUs  act,  and  afterwards  theyshall  meet  on  their  own  appdntment;  special  meetings  may 
be  oaBed  when  neeeesary,  by  the  preeident,  or  when  required  fay  anyflva  aaembers,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  haviag  been  notiiled,  in  writing,  of  such  meeting,  at  least  seven  days  beibrethe 
time  of  meeting. 

Sbo.  «.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  shall  always,  and  aH  other  agents  when  required,  before 
entering  on  the  duties  assigned  them,  give  bonds  Ibr  the  security  of  the  oorporetioa  and  the 
pubttc,  in  such  penal  sums,  and  with  such  sureties,  as  said  board  diaB  approve;  and  aO  pioosM 
ag4inettfaeinstit«tioB  shall  be  br  summoni,  and  the  aertloe  of  IHe  sasae  ahdl  be  byleavtag 
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an  BttMled  copy  thereof  with  the  treMurer  c^  the  o^Bege,  at  kMt  thir^  dqr«  before  tlM  refeam 
thereof.  • 

Bkc.  7.  The  iastitiifion  hereby  incorporated,  as  well  aa  the  preparatory  achool  affartwd  flMxe- 
tOy  ahallahraya  be  snl^ect  to  the  exaxBiiuUion  of  a  board  of  Tialton,  thsae  in  nnmber.to  Urn- 
jsually  ^»poiated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pablie  Inatmetion,  and  anch  Tidton  afaaHi^oet  to 
aaid  Superintendent  aa  aoon  after  an  examination  aa  practicable. 

Ssc.  8.  The  truateea  ahall  have  the  power  to  confer  the  honora  and  degree*  nsunlJ^gBE&ed 
by  coUegiate  inalitntiona  upon  tuchperaonaaa  may  be  reoommended  by  the  profeaaon  of  luA 
initftutkm  to  be  worthy  thereof:  Pro9iiedy  That  the  primary  degreea  ateU  no^  be  ^ 
ferred  on  any  itudenta,  who  ahall  not  have  paaaed  through  *  ooune  of  atudiea  equivnlmv 
and  aa  thorough  aa  that  preacribed  by  the  Begenta  of  the  Univera^y  of  M*T»*%ffTi  for  cm*- 
datea  for  degreea. 

Bbo.  9.  Said  corpoEation  ahall  not  hold  aaj  real  estate  more  than  fifteen  years  after  tba  aaae 
ahufl  have  been  conveyed  to  it:  excepting,  alwaya,  such  real  estate  aa  nhaU  be  neeeaeaiy  for  ifai 
objecto  of  aaid  oorporation. 

Bbo.  10.  The  kgialatare  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved  March  20, 1850. 


[  No.  314.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  St  Mark's  Academy,  at  tbe  TiSage  of 

Bertrand  in  Bernen  county. 


taonoN  1.  MtUtmmeuihftikt  Sntdt mmd Hmim ^ JBsfs<MtiilaliPiS4|f tAe  8$mU^, 
Thaft  AglacDela  €heptala,|fafehttc1ne  Baton,  Theresa  Dnasanfrr,  Froaperine 
associates  and  sooceaors  in  oflke,  be  and  th^  are  hereby  oowatftuted  and  declared  nbo^ 
ponte  and  poHtio  by  the  name  and  atyle  of  tbe  SL  Mary's  Aoaden^;  and  by  that  ■■■•  tksy 
shall  hava  perpetual  suceossiott,  vrith  full  power  and  authority  to  ^eot  a  president* ; 
teachers  and  other  olBoersand  agwita,  aa  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  benefit  of 
my;  to  form  oonstitutiona  and  by-laws  for  the  good  government  of  the  inatitnte;  to 
and  be  contracted  with ;  to  acquire,  bold,  enjoy  and  transfer  property,  real  or  peraooal»in  thdr 
corporate  capad^ ;  to  make,  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  at  xihissiin  ; 
to  sue  and  be  sued  \  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity ;  to  rcosivs  or  ac- 
cept of  any  grant,  gift,  donation,  bequest  or  conveyance  by  any  peraon,  company  or  oorpon- 
tion,  of  any  proper^,  real  or  personal ;  and  to  hold  and  ei^oy  and  di^>oae  of  the  aaae  as  my 
be  deemed  by  them  the  best  for  the  interest  of  the  institution;  to  make,  ordain,  esUbiiBh  and 
execute  aucb  rales  and  or^nanoea,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  rnked  teaas 
or  this  Stale,  aa  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  wel&re  of  said  academy,  and  to  da  aB  ether 
acta  in  pursuance  tiiereof,  neceasaty  for  the  pronM>tion  of  the  aita  and  adcnoca  and  Ihspraa- 
peiity  of  said  acadnqy:  jPrsiiMsd»  Said  corporation  shall  not  bold  any  real  eetale  OMve  than 
five  yaafs  after  they  ahall  hare  become  owners  of  the  same^  except  aucb  real  t  stats  as  ihsD  be 
neeeasary  for  the  o^ecta  of  the  eorpemtion:  AndprowidUfmrUm',  That^he  MBOWteCvaal 
and  personal  eatate  which  said  corporation  may  hokl,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  fifty  theo- 
aand  delkn:  Pnvidti  ftftker,  Tlkat  no  deed  or  devise  of  lands  made  to  aaid  cospecntion  h§ 
any  person  or  perscma  dnztog  Idaor  her  last  sldmeaa  shall  be  valid. 

finaS.  Thia  act  is  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  the  same  ahaUbeconatruedfovonhilyte' 
every  beneficial  purpoee  therefn  tateoded.    The  Legislature  may  st  amy  time  altar,  i 
repeal  this  sot.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  alter  its 

Approved  April  S;  1850. 
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LITERABY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AJS  ACT  to  incorportte  the  members  of  tbe  Detroit  Young  Meit's. 

Society. 

Sscno!*  1.  Be  it  tuuUd  by  the  StutUe  wtd  Bmue  qf  RepreseiUiawts  of  tic  StitU  tf  MicUgam, 

That  the  membera  of  the  Detroit  Young  Itfen's  Society,  and  all  auch  persons  as  shall  be  asso- 

eiaied  with  them  for  tlie  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  their  successors  be  and  they  are 

liereby  ordained,  constituted  and  appointed  &  bo^y  poltic  and  corporate,  in  fkct  and  in  naaM» 

lander  the  name  of  tlie  "  Detroit  Toung  Men's  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  moral  and  intel- 

lecCxuI  improvement,  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  sucoessors  mi^  have  perpetual  snooea- 

slon,  and  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  suedi),  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering 

and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  suits,  oomplainta,  matters  and 

causes  whatsoerer,  eithor  in  law  or  equity ;  of  having  a  common  seal,  of  en^ting  all  by-kwt| 

for  the  regulation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  said  society,  of  acquiring  by  glft»  deviM^ 

purchase  or  otherwise,  and  of  holding  «nd  ccmreyiug  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  estate  wbatr 

•oeyer,  XMcessaxy  and  proper  for  the  object  of  this  incorporation:  Provided,  The  same  shall 

at  no  time  exceed  the  sum  of  twentyfive  thousand  dollars. 

8bc.  2.  And  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  a  president,  irtoe- 
.  preaUenti  oorresponding  and  recording  sceroteries,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  seven  managSBHS 
wlM  together  Shan  oonstitute  a  board  of  direotors,  and  shall,  as  soeh,  keep  a  record  of  thtlr 
pcooeedings,  be  empowered  to  esfahHsh  and  superintend  a  library,  ekeC  member*,  sind  for 
good  eauee  expel  the  same,  aub^ect  to  an  s^peal  to  the  society,  fill  aD  Taeandes  occurring  be- 
tween  eaefa  annual  meeting  in  fheir  own  body— transact  allbuainesa— dtreotall  the  affldrs,  con- 
trol agad  diapoae  of  aU  ftmda,  estate  and  eflbets  of  said  society,  and  do  every  other  act,  msMer 
aad  thing  neoessary  and  proper  for  the  good  gorernment  of  the  same,  not  ineonafstent  wiiBt 
the  t^-laws  and  this  act  of  ineovporatton,  sereo  of  wiiom  ahail  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
trooaaotioa  of  business. 

ftKt  3.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  lint  Monday  in  July  in  each 
year,  at  wUch  shall  be  held  an  election  of  oflloers  and  managere,  who  thaH  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  shall  hold  their  oiBoea  for  one  year,  of  until  others  b* 
chosen  in  their  places:  Fronded,  That  in  ease  H  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  electioD  of 
ottoero  and  managers  shall  not  be  made  on  the  di^  afoveaaid,  the  said  corporation  shall  not  be' 
dissolved ;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  hold  audi  election  at  any  time  thereaf  tw,  punm«- 
ant  to  public  notice  given  in  one  or  more  papers  printed  in  the  dty  of  Detroit. 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  Umds,  tenements  and  hereditameq^,  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
corporation  to  purchase,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall  be  required  for  its  accommodatiim  in  Dela- 
tion to  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors whenever  required  by  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  statement  imder  oath  or  afilrmationr> 
the  amoimt  of  coital  actually  paid  in,  the  amount  of  their  real  estate,  and  other  property,  aad 
containing  a  true  and  fiuthful  exhibit  of  the  entire  state  of  said  society. 

Sbc.  5.  That  of  the  said  Detroit  Toung  Men's  Society,  John  L.  Talbott  shall  be  president, 
John  Owen  vice  president,  Franklin  Sawyer  Jr.,  corresponding  secretary,  Henry  N.  Walksr 
recording  secretary,  Henry  T.  Stringham  treasurer,  Alexander  H.  Sibley,  auditor,  and  Frauds^ 
Raymond,  Andrew  T.  McBeynolds,  Francis  Dwight,  Asher  S.  Kellogg,  Marshal  J.  Bacon^ 
Alexander  W.  Buel  and  Charles  W.  Fenny,  managera-^who,  together  shall  constitute  the  firsts 
board  of  directors  of  said  sode^  and  shall  hold  their  said  oflkes  until  the  first  Monday  at 
July,  A.  D.  1836,  or  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  stead,  according  to  the  provisieot  of* 
this  act 

Bbo.  6.  Thia  act  may  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  any  fnture  Legislature,  with  the.* 
atient  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house. 
Approved  March  26, 1836. 
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.[  No.  244.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Union  Hall  Association  of  the  Citjr  of 

Mcmroe. 

Skcrox  I.  Be  it  enaded k^  the  Stnate  m4  Hviue  ^ JUprtuntatittM  ^ilt  Suae  qf  iHidifw, 
Thftt  V.  P.  Clarke,  W.  H.  Boyd,  Samuel  Acker,  D.  B.  MUlar,  P.  8.  UnderMO,  lauc  Lnra.B. 
F.  ftteld,  J.  M.  Sterling  and  Alexander  Bufan,  and  all  peraou  who  now  are  or  hereafter  atv 
beeoine  aseodated  with  them,  are  herebj  conatitoted  a  body  corporate,  taj  the  naaoe  of  *'TW 
Union  Hall  Association  of  the  City  of  Monroe;"  and  by  that  name  shall  haTO  iuccnilan,  aa^ 
beo^wUe  of  taking  and  holding  by  gift  or  grant,  or  of  pnrehadng,  holding  and  con  ye}  icy  by 
«]»,  lease  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real  and  personal,  neceasary  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  aald  cor 
.poratton:  Prmridtd  mhemfB,  That  the  said  corporation  shall  not  at  any  tlma  hold  or  possess 
«eal  and  personal  estate  exceeding  in  Talne  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doDsn:  I^mUti  aH 
TOmt  the  said  sum  shall  be  exduairely  employed  Ibr  the  objfeet  stated  in  the  acoond  asctioa  of 
this  act:  And  mtMprotidtdf  Tliat  the  said  aasodatioii  shall  not  at  aqy  time  be  empowered  to 
aeO  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  veal  estate^  or  any  portioB  thereoi;  withouc  Che  tmmwft  of 
two-Uiirds  ot  all  tlie  stockholders,  at  a  meeting  eaOed  ibr  that  puipoae,  llrit  had  and  ob* 


S«  The  ol^ect  of  tbda  association  shall  be  to  porehaaa  a  sUa  ssidtoartct 
'iswiipit  edifice  for  tbaacfiwm«wiahnsi  of  aaiudt  wdsts  and  aaaodatioM,  and  all  i 
.and rMdIng rooms, historioal and sdantifieasBodatlons, and Aosa  fcrttM] 
and  andi  school,  isctnre  and  ineeUng  room a  aa  to  aaJd  sssnr illnii  shaH  a 
PrjQ9id€d,  kwner,  That  if  said  adifloeahallconalst  of  three  or  more  alos«Ba,iksinabalBiiM 
tfiv  Iha  aaid  assttriatinn  to  leaaa  tha  first ^nd  second  atorlaa  thaiTiiiif  fbr  aaetnsaite  t 
Vitinesa  purposes:  AearsdsdWsa,  That  no  past  of  aaid  adUoa  shaUat  any  tiaa  ha  ist  i 
*lbr  tfas  sale  of  ardent  qiirlts,  wine,  beer,  ddar,  or  any  otiwr  splrltnous  llqnora 

tao.  3.  The  goremment  of  said  sssodation,  and  the  management  of  its 
^ahill  be  vested  in  such  oOeers,  and  according  to  sneh  mim  ssid  raguktiona  aa  tha  by^hsn 
fh(Meof  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain:  J^nevidedL  Hint  sneh  by4sws  shall  not  oonikt  wife 
aiV  Iftw  of  this  8tate»  and  the  constltutfon  of  tha  United  Btatsa  and  of  this  Slate. 

aao.4.  ItsballandmfybelawftdibrCfas  Leglslatura  at  any  tima  to  demand  a  statu  awint  of 
the  ansount  of  property,  real  and  paisosnd,  belonging  to  tha  said  eotporation,  and  of  Iht  deMi 
dns  to  and  from  said  corporation,  and  the  purposes  for  whieh  disbnrsements  shaH  haf«  bsm 
fisads;  and  shall  also  have  the  ri^  to  anthoriae  one  or  more  persons  to  Inapoctsneh  gcaeni 
■a«ieowBts  in  tike  botdcs  of  said  corporation. 

•mi.^  The  said  corporation  ahaO possess  the  general  powers  granted  to  corporatkai fv 
•the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act;  and  in  the  name  of  its  corporate  title  may  sor  sad  ftr 


tecS.  The  stoekhoMers  of  said  association  shall  be  sererall}-  liable  for  aO  the  debts  of  luf 
•Msociation,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  stock. 

1. 7.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 
T.  6.  This  act  shall  take  e£Rpct  immediately. 
JlpproTTd  April  1, 1850. 
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[  No.  19^.  J 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Adrian  Lycenm  and  Benevolent  As-  / 

sociation. 

Skction  I,  BcU  tuMUdkff  tke  Hcn^U  mad  Home  iff  R€pre»ciUmlive»  qftJu  ^tauqf  Midtigmm, 
Tlut  Aurkj  J.  Spdding,  Alfred  W.  Budloog,  EJihue  L.  caark,  Vred«rick  W.  JUtj,  J«m» 
Tr«Mhv«a»  Johnfiarber,  Ahirm  G.  Kattman,  Venuuido  C.  Batuaw  and  Daniel  D.  8Sodiir,aBd 
all  pcMWD«  who  nuj  Iiareaftar  become  aeaodatod  with  them,  are  hereby,  nader  Uie  proviatoni 
of  this  aot,  createda  body  eorporate  bj  the  name  of  the  Adrian  L^oenm  and  Benevolent  As* 
•odation,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  enooeision,  and  be  capable  of  taking  and  holding  bJC^t 
or  granti  or  of  purchasing,  holding  and  eonveying  by  wle,  lease  or  otherwise,  any  e«tate»  real 
and  personal,  neceesary  for  the  purpose  of  said  corporation,  not  at  any  time  exceeding  in  talue 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

8ac.  S.  Hie  said  aasodatioa  is  hereby  authorised  to  purchase  a  site,  and  to  erect  thereon  a 
oonveoient  edlfloe  for  the  accommodation  of  a  library,  reading  room  end  apartments  ftr  Ba- 
tumi history,  science  and  the  arts,  scfaoel,  leeture  snd  meeting  rooms,  and  to  provide  Ibr  th« 
•doeation  of  orphan  children. 

Baa  3.  TlMTs  shaD  be  mae  <iacte>a  ef  the  said  eorporatloa,  who  shall  be  stoekholdeir 
tbsreo^  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  aflUrs  of  the  same,  maintaining  perpetual 
svooeeslon,  three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  te  fill  the  va» 
cancy  of  a  like  number  whoee  term  of  oAce  shall  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  successors; 
and  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  the  first  directors;  and  the  said 
nine  directors,  at  their  ibut  meeting,  shaD  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  the  terms  of  one,  two  snd 
three  years,  by  drawing  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  three  highest 
numbers  shall  bold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  tliree  years,  from  and  after  the  first  dsy  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty^six,  and  the  three  persons  who  sluJI  draw  the  next  three 
"highest  numbers  shall  hold  their  oflfces  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  period 
last  aforesaid;  and  the  remaining  three  persons  shall  hold  their  offices  fbr  the  term  of  one  year 
from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  January,  In  the  year  last  aforesaid. 

8bc.  4.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fbrty-seven,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  January 
In  aqy  succeeding  yesir,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  viUsge  of  Adrian,  to  be  designated  by 
the  by-kws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  msjority  of  the  stockholders,  who  shall  meet  in  persoa 
or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  three  of  the  stockholders  to  be  directors  in  the  place  of  those  whose 
terms  may  expire,  each  person  beihg  entitled  to  one  vote  ibr  each  share  he  may  hold  in  hia 
own  right,  or  represent  by  proxy. 

Sec.  5.  The  ssid  directors  are  authorized  and  required,  at  their  first  meeting,  to  elect  from 
their  own  number,  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shaU  hold  their  offices  for  taelt 
terms,  report  to  the  bosrd  of  directors,  and  be  Bable  to  removal  under  such  rules  and  by-Iawa 
as  said  board  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

8so.  6.  TlM  government  of  said  assoeiatloa,  and  the  management  of  its  aflnirs  and  property, 
ahaU  be  vested  In  said  board  of  directors,  a  minority  of  whom  shaU  constitute  a  quorxmi  Ibr  th» 
transaction  of  all  business  relative  to  the  same,  and  the  directors  sre  authorised  to  make  sueh 
rules  and  by-kiw«  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ordained  and  adopted  by  said  assodaUoB:  Pre- 
videdf  That  said  rules  snd  by-laws  shaU  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  fliate,  or  of  theeoa> 
atltution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Bbc.  ?•  The  said  corporation  shaD  possess  the  general  powers  granted  to  corporations,  fear 
an  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  in  the  name  of  Its  corporate  title  may  sue  snd  be 
sued. 

*  8bc.  8.  In  the  collection  of  deb£s  against  said  corporation,  if  corporate  property  oannot  ht 
fbund  sufikient  to  satisfy  any  execulioa  issued  against  it,  the  dfreetors  shaD  be  Jointly  lUldt 
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•■  partDtn  IB  fend«,  for  any  debt  crMtad  by  tbrai  whUit  directanof  atid  uwpoiitf— 6  and 
MMh  debto  cMmot  be  coltoctod  firom  the  corponle  propcitj  of  mid  MiPPieHiwi, 
vri  property  of  Mid  director*,  then  the  atockholdert  then  be  indhidwl^  Ikble 
HDOont  of  stock  bj  them  eeveraUy  owned. 

tao.  9.  It  eheU  eadmej  be  lewfbl  for  the  legislature  at  aay  tiaieto  demanda 
Om  otteera  of  aaid  aaaodalioD,  of  the  amomt  of  propertj,  real  and  penonal, 
of  Che  debts  due  to  and  from  aaiilcorpMalfoii,  and  the  purpoee  for  whkh 
bn»  been  made,  and  shall  also  have  the  right  toanthoriae  one  or  nuire 
tiott,  to  examine  such  general  accounts,  in  the  boohs  of  said  aasoeiation. 

8ao.  10.  The  legislature  maj,  at  any  time  hereafter,  amend,  alter  or  iq>eal  ttda 

8no.  11.  This  act  shall  take  eflkct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

Approved  February  19, 1846. 


J 


[  No.  268.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Almont  Young  Men's 


SecTXOiv  1.  Bt  it  enaeUd  hy  the  Senute  and  House  9f  RefresetUatives  of  the  Stmtt  of  Micki^mm, 
That  the  members  of  the  Alraont  Young  Men's  Society,  and  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  a8*o- 
ciated  with  them  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  snd  their  succesaors,  be  and  tbej  are 
hereby  ordained,  constituted  and  appointed  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  tact  and  in  name, 
under  the  name  of  the  Almont  Toung  Men's  Socle^,  for  the  purpose  of  moral  and  intefiMtuil 
improvement;  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  may  have  perpetual  suooessMO,  snd 
shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  plesding  and  being  impleaded,  answMingand  being 
answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  suits,  complaints,  matters  and  caiaea  what- 
soever, either  in  law  or  equity ;  of  having  a  common  seal ;  of  enacting  all  by  -laws  for  Che  reg- 
ulation of  the  officers  and  members  of  said  society ;  of  acquiring  by  gift,  devise,  purchase  or 
otherwise,  and  of  holding  and  conveying  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  est^e  whatsoever,  neots- 
sary  and  proper  for  the  objects  of  tliis  incorporation:  Provided,  The  same  sliall  at  no  tisK 
exceed  five  tliousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  And  for  carrying  into  cffiect  the  provisions  aforesaid,  tliere  ikall  be  o  preiOident,  rv* 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  librarian  and  seven  nuuiager$,  who,  together,  siaH 
oonstitute  a  board  of  directors ;  and  §haU,  as  such,  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedinga,  be  em- 
powered to  establish  and  superintend  a  library,  elect  members,  and  for  good  csasea  expel  the 
•amS)  sul()ect  to  an  appeal  to  the  society,  flQ  all  vacancies  occoirring  between  each  annual  meet- 
ing in  their  own  body,  direct  all  the  aflidrs,  control  and  dispose  of  all  funds,  estates  and  efiecti 
of  aa&d  society,  and  do  every  other  act,  matter  and  thing  necessary  and  proper  for  the  good 
gOTnmment  of  the  same,  not  inconsistent  with  the  by-laws  and  thisact  of  incorpondoa; 
itTen  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taansaetion  of  all  business. 

8isc.  3.  There  sliall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  first  Monday  in  Ja^  in  each 
yean  At  which  shall  be  held  an  election  of  officers  and  managers,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present;  and  they  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  oChcxs 
be  chosen  in  their  places:  Provided,  That  in  case  it  shall  at  any  time  hi^^pen  that  an  aisctkn 
nf  officers  and  managers  shall  not  be  made  on  the  day  aforesaid,  said  corporation  ahaO  not  he 
ttMohed,  but  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  hold  such  election  at  any  time  thereaftar:  Prowidtdt 
There  be  apubUc  notice  given  three  weeks  prior  to  the  time  said  election  is  to  be  held. 

8bo.  4.  That  the  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  which  it  shall  be  hiwful  for  aa&d  corporation  topw- 
•haae,  shall  be  only  such  ss  shaQ  be  required  for  its  accommodation  in  relation  to  the  con^ 
iont  tamaaction  of  its  busineas ;  and  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  corporation,  whether 
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from  duM,  ftw,  gifts  or  oUmtwIm,  aluU  be  expeadMl  for  tlw  pwrnhufi  of  mich  booka*M 
Mdetj  •hall  direct:  PnvUtd,  Such  money  or  »  portloo  tliereof  ihaU  not  be  required  to 
^■frivttie  neoeoMry  ezpeneee  of  Mid  corporedoii. 

8B0.fi.  Thitof  tbeeeid  AJmont  Young  Blen'i Society,  VlrgU  FftriMleo ehftU be pneident, 
V.  H.  Beedmen,  vice proiident,  GaTin  B.  OeOdn,  eecretAry,  fflramC.  VeUea»  te<eemu>er, Geocf  e 
W.  OaIliv«r»  Ubrwiao,  and  Jamee  Taggert,  auditor;  8.  P.  McKeen,  O.  P.  Strowbridge,  Jamee 
flb.  Joknaoi^  HenryOaborM,  W.  A.  HiielMool(»  Anasiah  Roberta  and  John  nnnalBe»aQaB«0en; 
ivlMb  together,  dialleonatttiite  the  8rat  board  of  direetori  of  aaid  ooelety,  and  ihall  hold  their 
•nlA  e«Dea  ontU  the  ftnt  If  rjodiy  to  Jni^,  A.  D.  18«K  or  natU  otheta  be  ebooen  to  their  atead, 
nooordlag  to  tlM  piofvlriona  of  this  aot. 

ta0. «.  Ilda  act  naj  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  any  ftifcvro  LugJalatnre,  with  the 
nnannt  of  at  leaat  a  nu^orii^  of  the  nembera  of  each  honae.  The  directora  of  aaad  aodeCy 
fltanU  be  jototty  and  eeveralfy  liable  for  aM  debto  contracted  while  they  are  tooflfee,  bat  no  «se- 
riillaii  ahall  laane  againat  the  indiTidoal  property  of  the  trusteea,  until  the  property  of  the 
•odety  ahallhaTe  been  firat  exhausted. 

Brno,  7.  Thia  not  abaU  take  eflBbot  and  be  toforoe  from  and  after  ite  paaaage. 

Approved  Aprils,  1860. 


[  No.  306.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institute  Association.    J 

Sboroiv  1.  Be  UeuaeUd  tf  the  StiuUe  tmd Momse ^ JJs/reaBaraf faee ^tke  SMe of  Mickigam,* 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  John  Andrews,  John  L.  Marvin,  Horatio  N. 
R&elpe»  Tobias  Miles,  Henry  YT.  Hurlbut,  Jonathan  N.  Hinckley,  Nelson  8.  Marshall,  Humph- 
rey P.  Bamum  and  Fhilotus  Uaydcn,  of  the  county  of  Van  Buren,  and  their  successors,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  ordained  and  declared  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  "  The  Lawrence  Literaxy  In&titute  Association;"  and  by  that  name  they  and  their 
successors  shall  huve  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  in  law  capa- 
bie  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered, 
dofonding  and  being  defended,  in  all  courts  of  record  whatever,  and  in  all  manner  of  suits, 
actions,  complaints,  matters  and  causes  whatever;  and  they,  as  a  boc(y  corporate,  may  have  a 
common,  seal,  and  may  change  or  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  the  said  body  corporate, 
under  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institute  Association,  shall  be  capa- 
ble  to  law  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase  or  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  of  selUng,  conveying 
or  leasing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  not  exceeding  to 
murant  ten  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  Said  corporation  shall  hold  no  real  estate  more  than 
flfliiDBJWin  after  the  same  ahall  have  been  conveyed  to  them,  except  such  real  estate  aa  shall 
bo  oMeaKJ  for  the  objects  of  said  corporation.  And  the  said  body  corporate  shall  have  ftiil 
powartoaiaka  ADd  to  enter  toto  contnkcta;  to  make  such  rules  and  by-laws  aa  thej  mi^  deem 
nuommtf  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  afiBUrs  of  said  incorporation: 
Pi  miitd,  Soch  by-laws  contato  no  requirements,  prohibitions  or  ponaMea  inconaistcnt  wltti 
th«  toin  and  oonrtitntion  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

.  Am.  S»  The  management  and  control  of  the  afiirs  of  said  corporation  shall  be  vested  to  a 
baard  of  nine  trusteea,  who  shi^  elect  from  their  number  a  preeident,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
SnidUiMtuMU  abaU  be  elected  annually  from  among  the  stockholdera,  on  the  third  Tnesdaj  of 
Jva^  by  s  majority  of  the  stookholders  present  and  voting;  and  the  above  named  persoos 
■MOlioasd  to  thia  act  of  ineorporatioo  shall  be  the  firet  trustees,  who  shall  hold  their  offloes 
tts  third  Tuesday  to  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  Sf^-ooe,  or  until  aoefa  time  as  othsft 
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are  elected  in  their  steiul;  and  laid  board  may  hare  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  tiiat  may  ormr  Id 
tlieir  owii  body,  either  by  death,  removal  or  resiipiation. 

8kc.  3.  Boid  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  in  the  vfllage  of  Lavrrenoe,  in  the 
cotmty  of  Van  Buren,  an  Institation  ibr  thfs  instmction  of  yonng  perwma  In  tbe  <ii<BMuy  asd 
Ugher  departments  of  teaminip. 

Ssc.  4.  Tho  Cttpital  itoek  of  said  eorporation  shall  be  limited  to  ten  Qtoama 
shares  of  ten  dfrikrs  each;  and  the  tiusteca  are  hereby  anthoriaed  to  rfflelv* 
thereto,  at  such  times  and  pbvces  as  they  or  a  majorl^  of  them  sfaaD  derignatft.    Arid 
to  be  assignable  and  transferable  agreeabty  to  snch  by-fews  as  the  traatMa  maj 
shall  in  lawbe  oonsidered  personal  property. 

Bse.  5.  "nie  board  of  tnistees  shall  eanie  to  be  transmitted  to  the  SoperiutHidnt  of  1 
Instraetlon,  annnaDy,  on  or  before  the  tenOi  day  of  Wovember,  a  fcdl  Matement  of  tbB'( 
tlon  of  tbe  Institute. 

Sbc.  6.  The  trustees  of  said  sssooladon  riiall  be  jobttly  sad  severally  liable  for  aV4^Ci  iaa* 
tracted  while  th^  were  in  olBee,  but  no  ezeootloa  shall  issue  a^dnst  the  tndhiAdal  pMfMrty 
of  aD  the  trusteea  until  the  property  of  the  asaocteHon  diall  first  heve  bent 

Baa  7.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repaid  thie : 

Approved  April  S,  18M. 


r  No.  808.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorponile  the  Mes  Union  Hall 

Sfionoif  1.  Beit enaded ty the  SeiuUe and Hotue of  RBfreatuMtwa eftke  StmU 
That  Robert  WUson,  Jsmes  Brown,  Harvey Pshner,  Benjamin  F.  Flahand  AUxvd  L. 
son,  and  all  persons  who  now  are,  or  may  become  asaociated  vrith  them,  are  hereby  • 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  NXIes  Union  Ball 
and  by  that  name  shall  have  succession,  and  be  capable  of  taking  and  holding  bj  gift  or  graeti 
or  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  by  sale,  lease  or  othenviee,  any  estate,  real  and  pu— ■!, 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  said  corporation:  ^avided.  Said  oorpontioa  Aoll  osil|y  hM 
such  real  estate  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  ol^ect*  of  aaid  corporation:  Pmidad  alsa,  As 
amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  which  aaid  corporation  may  hold,  ahaO  mot  at  aqy  Hmt 
exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dcOars. 

BEC.t.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  tbereoa  A  eoBi 
edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  public  and  private  assemblies,  and  for  lectw  and 
rooms. 

Sbc.  3.  The  government  of  sdd  association,  and  the  management  of  Hi  aflhtrf 
than  be  vested  in  such  ottoers,  and  aocordfaig  to  such  lidee  and  ii41lWsll6itt' 
tti^reof  riiall  ftomttme  to  time  ordain:  Pr0»Ued,  That  such  by-kws'  tftttD^lWl 
any  tews  of  this  State,  and  the  oonsHtution  of  the  United  States  or  of  tttlihkte. 

8bc.  4.  The  Leglalature  may  at  anytime  demaade  gtatunant  of  iha^ 
ftalind  personal,  belongiog  to  sdd  corporation,  and  of  tbe  debts  due  to 
ntton,  and  the  pmpoeesforvfhkhdiabuieementa  Shan  have  been  nade;  ndt 
right  to  authoriie  one  or  more  persona  to  InqMCttucfa  general  accountsfai  flw'WMtf  ■!< 
eorporation.  * 

Sxc.6.  The  said  corporation  shall  poasees  the  general  powers  uauaify  granted  to  LilffMloM 

for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act,andia  the  name  of  Its  corpotute  title 
sued. 
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Bbo.6.  The  corpontm«mmtfoo«d  in  thif  act,  shall  be  Joints  and  serenD:^ 

of  anydebtecootrMtodbjfliiehoorpormaon:  IVmmImI^  The  third  subdMakMofMOftkB 
of  MAOt  to  providelbr  the  ■■miwimnt  aadoqlleoHoa  of  tune,  H»proi«d  Ilarflh«||l4ta» 
eighteen  hundred  and  Ibrty-three,  iteU  not  applj  to  tfak  corporation. 
8M3.7.  IlieLegialatiiremagr  at  any  time  amend  or  repeal  thia  act. 
fiMtt  8k  Thv  aet  naS  take  efleet  taMMdutN^* 
Jkiiproved  Aprils,  18M. 


[  No.  34.  ] 

t 

"PmBMMmM  and  Joiiit  Retohitms  velalke  to  Mobs.  VattoBiiro^»«y>- 
tem  of  Ittfematiomd  Ikenarj  fiiofaM^lvt. 

WTiere^  Monx.  Alexander  Vattemare,  a  citisen  of  France,  hai^  with  an  unexampled  Ma)» 
dovotedhia  time,  hia  energiea  and  hia  fortune,  to  the  philanthropic  eflbrt  of  eatablishinf  aa 
InteDeetoal  ooofederacy  among  the  nationa  of  the  earthy 

jtMdwktrtm,  His  qratem^oi  international  liCeraxy  ezcfaangea  ia  not  only  promotiTe  of  Bdenoe 
and  tlie  improrement  of  Kterature  and  the  arte,  bat  ia  akM»  conduciTe  to  the  fratendzatlan  ot 
govemmenta  and  the  diflbaion  of  civiHsation  tlurough  the  globe; 

AmdwJkgreatf  The  project  baa  been  approved  by  the  Chambers  and  Miniatera  of  F^raooe^  bj 
Ibe  Oongreas  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Leglalaturee  of  acTeral  of  the  States,  and  by  the 
atateamen  and  literati  of  both  nsiiona;  be  it  therefore 

Muolved  hf  the  Stnate  and  Htnut  cf  Repn$ewtativet  ^tke  State  of  Mieki^mm,  That  In 
gnUihH  acknowledgment  of  his  disinterested  labora  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civiWiartwi^ 
aad  fdt  theTaluaUe  works  presented  by  him  to  Che  State,  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  UkUr 
gaa  are  respectflilty  tendered  to  Hons.  Alexander  Vattemare,  by  the  Repreaentatives  of  tti0 
people  in  Legislature  convened; 

ResolveOy  That  Hia  ExceOancy ,  the  Oovemor,  be  and  he  is  hereby  aathorfzed  and  requested  to 
r«celTe  the  parcel  of  booka  transmitted  by  BCons.  Vattemare,  through  Lewia  Caas,  Jr^  jtoq^ 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  ajao  the  parcel  consigned  toB.  Thaar«r&  Oo^  ftrwsrdtagaar- 
ofaaoCayin  thecityof  NewTork,andtop]aoe«heaameltt  (he  Stite  libravy. 

Mualotd,  That  Hia  Eznellenoy  be,  and  he  hereby  ia  fbiher  antheriaed  and  mnietidto 
twwamlt  to  Mona.  VattenMure,  a  copy  of  the  wf  ksd  attfvteaand  aaadon  lawaef  the  iMa-«f, 
Mi^iigatt,  together  with  Che  Jonmala  and  dooaaMOta  of  both  BeoMaofthe  LsgisMara^wA 
maps  of  theaeveral  oomtiea  aa  are  now  eenpMed. 

JbaoJvsd;  Thatthe8tstoOeo]ogl8tbeandhehece^iaciifehoriaedaBidie9Matedta«MalM 
vepoit  to  the  next  liSgialative  what  dapHoata  sfeofanena  of  the  naftiind  Urtoiy  of  MWU 
gflsi  are  in  his  depesrtment  of  the  UnlveraiCy. 

Muoigtd,  Hiat onr  Seaatora  in  Oonggeae  be  iirti  m(ei1,  and  aar  Beprssantollfdi  be  wfurtad 
to  naethetr  best  efltarta  to  obtain  the  appnllwaaBl  of  Mona.  AloaMsr  VaMuaM  aoan  4if«t 
of  the  general  government,  to  act  in  behalf  of  thia  fltata^with  power  to  eondnot  Utcraqr  as- 
ehangea  between  Rrance  and  the  United  Statsa. 

JZctolecd;  That  Hia  ExceDsDcy  be  and  be  ia  hereby  leqnested  to  traneaBit  *  copy  of  llwae 
reaolntiona,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  ednralimn,  toMona*  Vattanare,  and  toemftisf 
our  Senators  and  Repreeentative  in  Congreaa. 

A^roved  March  12, 1844. 
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^     [  No.  107.  ] 

AN  AOT  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  IntematioBal 

Bxcnange. 

Baornwl.  BtUenmOedhyike  SenaUmmd  Hmmi^ Btfimnimwmtftkt  StaU^ 
Thftt  tbe  g<»v«nior  of  this  State  be,  and  he  ii  herebj  coUiorlaed  to  appoilnt( 
MB  redding  inthe  city  of  Btfie,  la  Fraaoe,  to  be  the  agent  of  thii  State  In  I 
recetTiagfrom  tUe  State,  aD  such  worin  and  o^jecte  aa  are  inteiided  aa  thf*  «nbju.taef  i 
ncttonal  exchange. 

Sna  8.  Tbib  anin  of  two  hundred  doUara,  annually,  ia  hereby  H^propriated  to  ddh^  Iha  et- 
penaee  of  the  eaid  agency  to  the  city  of  Farii,  to  recelitog  from  and  trananrffttog  to  tkia  Si* 
aveh  worIn  aa  may  be  made  the  auldect  of  Intematlonal  exeliange. 

flaaS.  When  ttie  Secwtaqr  of  BTata  iitoiB  h»v»»ean  oflMaHy  telbeined  thai  the  %Mtj  jie- 
TidedHortothe  Stst  aeetton  of  this aet  haa  been  dn|y  eatabHahed,  he  iball,  upon 
wnnaHy  draw  from  the  treaaory  and  transmit  to  said  agent  the  aald  anm  of  two  hi 
lars,  proTided  for  to  the  second  aection  of  this  act,  and  the  aaid  agent  shall  report  annvalfy  to 
the  Oorernor  of  this  State,  all  his  transactions  relatite  to  aaid  agency. 

Sno.  i.  TUs  act  shall  take  elfrot  and  be  to  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

Approved  Blarch  19, 1048. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.  <k«. 

[  No.  187.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  establish  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  and  also  An  Asylum  for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

BaOTioir  1.  He  It  enaeUd  fry  tJu  SetutU  tmd  ftotue  of  RepretenUOwti  tftke  SUi*  tf  MSiikifm, 
That  there  shall  be  established  to  this  State  iaatttntions  under  the  title  and  a^le  of  the  *nBAt 
Igan  Asyhrni  for  the  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,**  and  '^Michigan  Ai^tei 
fn  the  Ihsaoe,"  and  that  eight  sections  of  the  State  salt  spring  lands  be  and  b  bcreby  sppre* 
priated  Ux  the  erection  of  suitable  boIMtogs  therefor. 

Sbc.  S.  The  government  of  said  asylums  ahaO  be'Teated  to  a  board  of  trtiatoes  to  cmM  «f 
Ihe  members,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  legiahiture  of  this  State  in  Jciitf  cennn- 
tion:  Pronidedf  The  Governor  shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint  the  ftrat  trustees  nder  Ai* 
act. 

Sbc.  S.  The  trustees  authorised  pursuant  to  the  foregotog  section,  shall  conslilato  a  body 
oOfporate  with  the  name  and  ttUe  of  the  ^Tmateee  of  the  Mldilgan  Asyluma,**  wifh  the  right 
n$tmitL  of  eutog  and  betog  sued,  of  maktog  and  ustog  a  common  seal,  and  alterti^  tbe  same 
at  pleasure. 

Sbo.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  above  named  trustees  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  si 
the  €k>vemor  shall  appotot,  and  elect  of  their  own  body,  a  treasurer  and  clerk,  who  dnl 
hold  their  oflSoee  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 

Bnc.  5.  Said  trustees  shall  meet  once  to  every  three  montha,  on  Cheir  own  ndjoonimentB,  or 
ofteoer  if  they  deem  it  advisable;  iuve  power  to  paas  such  by-lavrs  and  adopt  andi  rufas  sad 
regulations  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  instlttttion  aa  they  nay  deem  Joit  sad 
right. 
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9.  The  ttwteoB  shall  have  pow«r,  and  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  enact  laws  for  the  gov- 

it  of  said  aaylums,  and  also  to  appoint  a  principal  for  each  institution,  whose  respectiira 

shall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  who  shall  nominate  for  the  ae- 

of  the  board  of  trustees  all  necessafy  subordinate  officers,  who  may  be  dismissed  by  said 

Its  principals  for  inefficiency  or  misoonduct;  but  in  .case  of  etery  removal  a  detaiM 

stetenMBt  of  the  causes  shall  be  reported  to  tlie  board  of  trustees  by  the  principal  making  ttie 


8so.  7.  The  trustees  shall  be  the  Judges  of  the  ability  of  the  candidate  of  this  BCsAe  for  ad- 
mission,  to  defhiy  Ms  or  her  expenses,  and  shall  require  the  parent  or  guardians  in  aU  oases  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  where  they  possess  the  ability,  otherwise  the  same  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  Che  asylum  funds.  They  shall  Hke^4se  admit  into  either  institution  candidates  from  sQjr 
otb«r  State:  Proeided^  The  necessary  expenses  be  defrayed  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  soefa 


Sbg.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  make  out  annually  and  report  to  the  legislature,  a  de«  ' 

tailed  statement  of  Qie  operations  of  said  institntion. 

8bo.  t.  Tke  expenses  necessarify  incurred  by  such  trustees  in  the  discharge  ef  Uielr  dnlfM 
•hall  be  reimbursed  to  them  to  be  paid  as  the  other  exjienses  of  the  ins^ntioo. 

8ac.  10.  Said  board,  when  organised,  is  hereby  authorized  to  reorive  proposals  for  dODatlons 
of  lands,  money  or  other  materials  for  the  location  and  buUding  of  such  ssylums,  and  upon 
reostring  a  title  of  any  lands,  or  the  delivery  of  any  money,  materials,  bonds  or  other  seourltj 
1^  audi  purpose,  to  and  in  behalf  oi  the  State  for  the  benelit  of  such  asylums. 

8sc.  11.  Has  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  acting  commlNloii0r» 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  immediate  selection  of  the  lands  hereby  appropriated,  and  file 
a  notice  of  such  selection  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  which  lands  shall 
tharenpon  be  under  the  cxcIusIta  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  ha^-e  power  to 
order  the  sale  of  such  portions,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  State  I^d  Office,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

8cc.  12.  The  acting  commissioner  shall  also  have  the  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the 
neceossry  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  whose  salary  shall  not  ex- 
oood  elghfe  hundred  doUara  per  annum,  and  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  his  senices,  except 
the  Doesssary  traveling  foes. 

flBC.  13.  The  proceeds  of  the  lands  and  all  other  moneys  ituU  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  au* 
fhoriaed  by  this  act,  who  may  be  required  to  give  bonds  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
board  and  filed  with  the  Auditer  General  of  the  State;  and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
oarrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  therefrom  on  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  clerk 
and  i4»proved  by  the  chairman  or  president  of  the  board. 

flsc.  14.  This  act  sliall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  it»  passage- 

Approved  April  3,  1848. 


f  No.  133.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to  establish  an  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  an4  Dumb  and  Blind,  and  also  an  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan.'' 

8BCTio!f  \.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houh  qf  Repretentatmee  aftht  State  of  Middgam, 
That  section  eleven  of  an  act  entitled  ''an  act  to  establish  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dmab 
and  blind,  and  also  an  asylum  for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan,"  be  so  amended  aa  to 
reod  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  to  mako 
immedlaf»  selections  of  the  bmds  appropriated  by  this  act,  and  keep  on  file,  in  his  oflSoe,  a  Bat 
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of  tlM  fanie;  which  laucU  ahAll  ttiereupon  bo  wider  Uic  control  of  tlw  board  of  troilfMt,  vfc» 
•boll  have  power  to  order  the  sole  of  the  same  or  portions  of  the  same,  from  time  to  tbae,  ob* 
der  the  supervLsioa  of  tho  Cutnmisj^ioaer  of  the  State  Land  OiRce,  as  they  tnay  deem  proper 
•ad  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State;  and  the  proceeds  of  tlie  same,  when  paid  bato  the 
State  Treasury,  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  a ftmd  called  the  'asylum  f md.* " 

Bbc.  2.  That  sectioa  ttnrelre  of  said  act  be  so  amendetl  as  to  re«d:  **the  board  «f  \ 
shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  aefcing  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  alinO  be  to  i 
chavige  of,  direct  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  under  tl*e 
<»f  the  board  of  trustees,  whencTer  the  proceeds  of  said  lands,  paid  in  the  State 
be  deemed  saflidcut  by  the  governor  and  trustees  for  the  erection  of  s  suitable  UuiUing  ior 
e^jlwn  of  the  insane,  shall  be  realised,  or  moans  derived  for  that  purpose  from  oCher 
^  donation,  bequest,  or  otherwise;  and  said  board  of  trustees  an  herebj  leqnii'cd  to 
annually  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  on  or  before  Che  first  day  of  December,  n  ftill  i 
<rf  thrir  action  in  the  premises,  and  a  correct  statement  of  tlie  receipts  and  expetuliri 
aeyiom  Aind,  Teiifled  by  the  oath  or  alBrmation  of  the  commissioner  of  the  board.'* 

Snc  3.  Tliat  section  one  be  so  amended  that  the  word  ''eight,"  in  the  filth  Hiw«  be 
out,  and  the  word  "fifteen"  be  inserted. 

Sac.  4.  This  act  shall  take  efiEiBCt  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paNuge. 

Approved  Harrh  26, 1819. 


[  No.  282.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  au  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  an  AsyJvm 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  also  an  asylam  for  the 
insane  of  tbe  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereta 


SicnOK  I.  Beit  entUd  kjf  tke  Senate  amd  Hemte  ef  Repre»enl4Ui9e9^ the  StsU 
That  ten  additional  sections  of  salt  spring  lands,  or  as  much  thereof  as  are 
not  to  exceed  ten  sections,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated  for  tbe  ereetian  eink- 
able  buildings,  and  for  tho  support  and  maintenance  of  Om  "  Michigan  A^inn  fir  the  cdi- 
oeting  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,**  and  **  Michigan  A^ylom  for  tbe  fnenMe." 

Sbc.  2.  It  Shan  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Miefal^n  Air 
taima,  to  make  immediate  selections  of  the  additional  asit  spring  lands  sppi  «|m  leieil  hf  tSii 
•cty  and  file  a  Hat  of  the  same  in  the  State  Lsnd  Office;  and  the  said  lands  abaO  theteapoa  be 
toider  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  be  dispoeed  of  In  ttie  manner  provMsdii  see- 
tieo  one  of  act  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  aetsion  laws  of  ISIS. 

Sbo.  3.  The  terms  of  olHce  of  the  trustees  of  the  Bliddgan  A^luma,  elected  or  fee  be  sleeted 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  flftyi  >h<dl  be  as  foik>wa:  two  of  them  sbaD  bold 
for  one  year,  and  three  of  them  for  two  years;  and  it  shall  be  their  doty  at  the  Snt 
of  the  board  after  the  passege  of  this  act,  to  decide  l)y  lot,  tbe  terms  of  oOoe  of  (beafembers 
respectively,  and  file  a  list  of  the  same  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  State:  PrmiStdt  Tlai 
after  theexplratioii  of  the  terms  of  olBoe  of  those  holding  but  one  year,  their  smtisenti  As9 
bold  their  ofifeca  for  tbe  term  of  two  years. 

Sbo.  4.  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  appropriated  cat 
of  the  general  ftmd,  and  the  same  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  a^Inm  fund,  on  tki 
books  of  the  State  Treasurer,  to  be  used  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asy]piai«. 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  shall  become  necessary  in  the  construction  of  ssylums  for  the  itaaat, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses,  and  rtudl  be  drawn  tbsie- 
from  on  viarrants  drawn  by  the  clerk  and  approved  by  the  president  of  tbe  board:  Pmidtd^ 
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nst  lo  man  than  one  thonaand  doQum  of  the  aboTe  turn  ihall  be  ao  drawn  within  one  71 
km  th«  passage  of  this  act,  nor  a  sum  exceeding  three  thonnuiid  dollara  the  year  foUowlDg, 
or  in  any  one  year  thereafter. 

8ic.5.  The  proceeda  of  all  the  lands  aelecCed  for  the  beneUt  of  the  aaytun  ftmd  shall  be 
[Mid  kto  the  State  Tivatary,  and  five  thousand  dollars  of  the  first  proceeds  shall  be  pMMd 
to  tbe  credit  of  the  general  fttnd  to  reimburse  to  the  State  the  amount  appropriated  bj  thto 

Sac.  6.  80  mnch  of  any  act  or  acta  aa  ooutrorone  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  herel^  re- 
micd. 

tec  7.  This  act  ahall  take  eflRsct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ita  passage. 
Approved  April  S,  1830. 


ACTS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  LANDS. 

OHAFTXR  69,  BKVXaSD  8TATUTB8  OF  1846. 
ov  THM  STATS  ukMD  omcB,  AMD  THB  oFVicsaa  comoKTBD  TntSBtrm. 

Smioal.  The  State  JLandOflkeeatabUahed  in  the  Tillage  of  Harahall  in  the  county  of  Oat 
»BBt  shall  be  continued  at  the  place  aftweaaid,  until  othttwiae  provided  by  law.  [By  act  No. 
17,  BesrioQ  Laws  of  1849,  the  State  Land  Office  la  now  eatabliafaed  at  Lanahig.] 
bcl  The  chief  ofiker  of  the  I^ad  Ofllee,  ahall  be  called  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
MBoB,  and  shall  be  ^pointed  by  the  govemoTi  by  and  with  the  advice  and  cooaent  of  the  Sen- 
l^iDd  Shan  hold  hiaoflloe  for  the  term  of  two  yean,  and  until  hia  auooeaaor  ahall  be  appolnt- 
1  and  quaUfled.   [Hie  reviaed  Constitution  makes  the  office  of  Commlaaioner  elective  by  the 

AK.3L  The  Commisaioaer  of  the  State  J«and  OAoe  ahall  leoeiTe  a  lahury  of  one  thouaand 

ohra,  payable  quarter  yswly.  [Fixed  at  MO  I9  the  revised  OonstltaftioB.] 

he.4.  Before  entering  i9on  the  duties  of  his  oflke,  he  ahall  take  the  oath  preacsibed  by  ths 

fcifthartfele  of  the  conatituHon  of  this  State,  and  cauae  the  aame  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 

>y  of  States  and  shall  also  execute  to  the  people  of  thla  State, »  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty 

loUMDd  doOars,  with  two  suflicient  sureties,  to  be  ^»proved  bj  the  Auditor  General  and  Stete 

(vmer,  and  depeait  the  aame  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

flee  6.  The  conation  of  said  bond  shall  be,  that  the  said  commissioner  ahall  fidthfully  die* 

<vf«  the  dutiea  of  Ida  said  office,  and  that  he  wriU  honestly  and  truly  account  for  and  pi^ 

Van  mon^  and  evidencea  of  debt  that  may  come  into  hia  handa  Igr  virtue  of  his  office,  or 

totbe  haada  of  hia  deputy  or  clerk,  according  to  law. 

Sac.  $.  The  aaid  oommiaslooer  ahaU  appoint »  deputy,  andmay  also  appoint  one  clerk,  if  the 

■iDssa  of  hiaoAoe  ahall  require  it,  eaoh  of  whom  aban  receive  a  salary  not  exoeediqg  five 

■Bdied  doUars,  p^aUe  quarter  year^.  [Amended.] 

Bsc.  7.  Said  deputy  and  derka  sbatt  several^,  before  entering  upon  the  dutiea  of  their  office, 

t«aad  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  of  office,and  cauae  the  aame  to  be  filed  with  the 

cretary  of  State,  and  the  connnission«rmay  remove  them  or  either  of  them  at  hia  pteasnte; 

il  the  said  oommisaioner  and  his  sureties  shaU  be  responsible  for  their  official  acte. 

te.  8.  T%e  commissioner  ahaU  keep  a  record  of  the  aalea  of  landa  and  of  the  moneys  i«- 

ved  by  him  on  account  either  of  principal  or  interest,  the  date  of  such  sals  orpaymeat,  the 

icriptico  of  the  lands  sold,  with  the  number  of  acres  thereof  and  the  name  of  eacb  por* 

iter,  or  person  psying  such  moneys,  to  wliora  he  shall  ghre  s  receipt  for  sooh  oooeyt,  tnd 

iQ  credit  the  pr«iper  ftmd  thesevHth. 
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8fec.  9.  He  iImU,  oo  or  befor«  the  firtt  Mondajr  of  each  and  every  month,  c*Qse  to  be 
out  and  traaimitted  to  the  State  Treaacurer,  a  statement  ahowing  the  amonnt  of  monej,  or  en- 
deooea  of  debt  reoeived  bj  hira,  the  name  of  the  peraona  pajing  the  same,  the  time  of -ptyiBai, 
the  Bomber  of  the  certificate  upon  which  soch  moneys  were  paid,  the  kind  of  fnnda  recciTe^ 
and  the  proper  ttaaA  to  be  credited  therewith. 

Bbc.  10.  He  ihall  also,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  March,  June,  September  and  I>ecembcr  m 
each  year,  and  at  any  oUier  time  when  required  by  the  State  Treasurer,  deliver  andpaj  oicrto 
said  treasurer  all  moneys  and  evidences  of  debt  received  by  him  as  aibresaSd. 

Bbc.  11.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  supervlaon  of  aD  !■* 
belonging  to  the  State,  or  which  may  hereafter  become  its  property,  and  also  of  all  laadi  li 
which  the  State  baa  an  intereat,  or  which  are  or  may  be  held  in  trust  by  the  8tat«  fbr  any  p«- 
pose  mentioned  In  thia  title,  and  may  auperintend,  lease,  sell,  and  diapoae  of  the  aaase  in 
maaner  aa  ahall  be  directed  by  law. 

Sbc.  U.  Re  shall  annual^  make  a  report  to  the  legislature,  of  his  official  prooeediiiga»  i 
lag  the  quantity  of  land  sold  orleaaed,  andthe  amoimt  received  therefor;  the  arooautof  inis- 
Nst  monqrs  received  to  the  credit  of  the  aevMal  funds,  and  all  eoch  other  matter*  rAHag  la 
hia  office  as  he  may  think  proper  to  communicate. 

[The  following  five^  aectiona  have  been  amended  by  snbseqnent  acts;  bat  they  are  not  im- 
portant for  the  puiposea  of  this  document.^ 

Sbo.  13.  There  shall  also  .be  appointed  by  the  governor,  an  officer  who  shall  be  called  Chs 
Becordcr  of  the  Land  Office,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  mill  Ui 
•accessor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  and  shall  keep  his  office  la  the  said  land  oOce  4^&n- 
$mUf  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  four  hundred  doDars  a  year,  payable  quarter  yeuij. 

8bc.  14.  The  said  recorder  may  ^)point  a  deputy,  but  without  adAtlonal  ezpenae  to  tha 
State,  for  whoae  official  acts  he  shall  be  responaibl^  both  of  whom  ahaO  aevenllj,  before  cse 
taring  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  take  and  subscribe  the  constltatioQal  oaCh  of  eflee,  and 
canae  the  same  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sbc.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  or  his  depu^,  to  countersign  e^-ery  cettMuate  of 
purdiaae,  receipt  or  oOier  official  instrument  in  writing,  which  m^  be  lasoed  or  glWD  by  Aa 
laid  commissioner,  and  which  ptuporta  to  be  evidence  of  moneys  reoaived  by  him;  andalBBa 
saeh  certificate,  receipt  or  official  instrument  be  so  eoaatarsigned,  it  shall  not  b* 
payment,  nor  vaHd  in  law. 

Sbc.  16.  The  said  recorder,  upcni  countersigning  at.5  certtfleate,  recent  or  other 
aa  aforesaid,  sbsll  charge  the  commiaaioner  with  the  amonnt  received  by  taim 
tioned,  and  credit  the  proper  fbnd  therewith,  and  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  namee  of  ttt 
persons  paying  the  Bsme,  the  number  of  the  certificate  upon  which  the  amomitdiaO  be  pai^ 
and  the  time  ef  payment. 

Sbc.  17.  The  recorder  diall  alao,  after  comparing  the  accounts  kept  by  him  with  those  kept 
bj  the  commissioner,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  and  every  month,  tnaamlt  to  the 
Treasurer  a  statement  of  aD  the  several  certiflcatea,  receipts  and  other  official 
wfaidi  have  been  lasued  or  given  by  the  coauniasiooer,  and  counter  algned  aa  1 
with  the  datea,  aumberaand  amounta  thereof^  the  namea  of  the  aeveval  peraona  paying 
sums,  andthe  several  ftmda  to  whidi  they req>ectively  belong. 

CHAFTIB   60. 

OF  THK  WTVXamXDVKCK  AXD  MSP0ent09f  OP  TRB  PUBUC  IXUDt, 

UniversUf  and  School  Land§. 

BBcn«H  1.  The  ndniiaum  price  of  the  unsold  and  unimproved  University  landa,  aliall  be 

twelve  dollars  per  acre»  and  the  minimum  price  of  the  unsold  and  nnimprored  achool  kadi 

ahaU  be  four  dollars  per  acre;  but  no  such  landa  diaD  be  otherwise  8<M  unm  they  shall  eaea 

have  been  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  no  such  lands  shall  be  sold  for  leas  thaa  tha 
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•tetiiid  |»icet  rMpoodvalj,  nor  than  anj  treacvy  no(M  or  mmaU  be  reoelTed  Ibr  UolTtr^ 
■Hj  iMidi  hereafter  forftiled  to  the  State. 

Bbc  8.  The  tenna  of  payment  on  the  aale  of  Unhemtty  and  acbool  lands,  shall  be  twenfy- 
flve  per  centum  of  the  purchaae  monej  to  be  paid  at  the  tixne  of  the  purchase,  the  balanee  of 
llw  principal  at  an  j  time  thereafter,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
aevea  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balanoe,  pairable  on  the  flrat  daj  of  Januaryi 
or  within  sixtj  daja  thereafteri  in  each  and  tmsry  year,  at  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  spe- 
dAed  in  the  oertiflcate  of  purohaae.    [Amended— page  39,  lawa  of  1847.*] 

ftM.  3.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  any  such  lands,  the  Oommiaaioner  shnll  make  out  and  4i- 
llvnr  to  the  purohaaer  or  purohasers  thereof  a  oertiflcato,  in  which  the  said  Oomxniariomer 
ihnll»  in  the  naaie  of  the  people  of  this  State,  ctttify  the  deecription  of  land  sold,  the  quantify 
tilt  I  oof  and  the  price  per  aore,  the  consideration  paid  and  to  be  paid  thereibr,  and  the  tinw 
asid  terma  of  payment. 

8ac.  4.  The  said  certificate  sbaU  further  set  .forth,  that  in  case  of  tiie  non-piyment  of  thein- 
lareat  doe  by  the  firat  day  of  January,  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  erery  ye«r» 
by  the  porehaeer  or  purchaaera,  or  by  any  p«raon  claiming  under  him  or  them,  then  the  aald 
ttertW*^*  shall,  from  the  tune  of  such  fbilure,  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  eflkct,  and  the  said 

I 

Oonimiesi(»er  may  take  poeseaaion  thereof  and  re-sell  the  sanie  aa  ia  hereinafter  provided. 
[AflModed-faS*  30,  laws  of  1847.] 

Bbc.  5.  Any  purchaaer  of  Univeraity  or  school  lands,  hia  heirs  or  aaaigns,  who  shatt  hav« 
paid,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two*  a  aum  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchaae  money  on  his  certificate,  together  with 
Iko  intereet  up  to  said  day;  and  any  person  who  shall  have  become  such  purchaser  since  the 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  hia  heira  or 
MSirigna,  who  ahall  have  paid  according  to  the  terms  of  his  certificate,  fdiall  be  privileged  to  pi^ 
the  balance  of  principal  due  on  hia  purchaae  at  any '  time  hereafter  at  his  option;  but  in  aU 
rnnon  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  principal  shall  be  paid  oa  the  first  day  of  January, 
or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  every  year.  [Amendedr-page  39,  laws  of  1847. 
See  atao  act  No.  6%  laws  of  1861,  page  84.] 

8ac.  6.  In  eaae  of  non-paymei^  either  of  principal  or  interest,  when  due,  according  to  the 
proviaiona  of  the  preceding  section,  or  according  to  the  terms  of  the  oertiflcate  of  sale,  aa  the 
may  be,  such  certificate  shall  become  void  and  of  no  eflfeot  from  the  time  of  such  Adlure, 
the  Oommisaioner  may  take  Immediate  possession  thereof  and  re-sell  the  same. 

flno.  7.  The  Commissioner  ahall,  whenever  in  hia  opinion  the  interest  of  the  State  win  not 
be  scoured  by  the  payment  in  this  chapter  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
zeqtdre  of  the  purchaser  such  security  for  the  payment  of  any  moneys  to  become  due  and 
p^alde  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certificate  of  purchaae,  sa  in  his  Judgment  will  secure 
tbe  reqMctive  funds  against  loss. 

flBC.  8.  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  aign  and  cause  to  be  issued  patents  for  said  lands  aa 
deaerlbed  in  the  certiflcatea  of  sale,  whenever  the  same  ahall  be  presented  to  him  with  the 
ftarfher  certificate  of  the  Commissioner  endorsed  thereon,  that  the  whole  amount  of  principal 
and  interest  specified  therein  haa  been  paid  according  to  law,  and  that  the  holder  of  the  oer- 
HBeate  of  purchaae  ia  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  landa  described  therein.  [Amended— page 
86»  laws  1861.] 

Bbo.  9.  The  fee  of  each  and  every  parcel  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  State 
WBlil  patents  shall  iMue  for  the  same  respectively,  upon  ftaXk  payment  aa  aforesaid;  and  in  ease 
of  a  non-compliance  by  the  purchaaer,  hia  heirs  or  aaaigns,  with  the  terms  of  the  certificate 
•e  albrcoald,  or  with  the  proviaiona  of  law  applicable  thereto,  any  and  all  persons  being  or 


*  The  several  acta  amendatory  of  the  Btntxtos  relative  to  the  care  and  dlnoaition  of  sdbool 
and  flUier  educational  lands,  vrlil  be  found  in  thda  doomnent  inuaediately  fouowlng  tiiia  ^ap* 
far. 
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vontinaing  in  posaMidoa  of  any  stieh  Isodi  after  a  IkHore  to  comply  rrith  tbit  tenw  of  tfe 
wiltlfli'iifi  as  aforesaid,  or  with  auch  provtsiom  of  law  aa  aforesaid,  without  a  writtSB  penrii- 
risB  of  the  Oommiaaioner  of  the  Land  Office,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  detain  such  haA 
fbrcibiy,  and  withont  right,  and  to  be  treapaasera  thereon. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  cases  where  aecurity  haa  been  taken  from  the  purchaser,  pursnaBt  to  the 
proriaions  of  the  serenth  section  of  thb  chapter,  the  commisalooer  shall  have  power  ts  mt 
flir  and  recover  aQ  such  smns  as  may  become  due  and  payable,  for  which  such  aecizritf  vu 
jtfan. 

Sac.  II.  AH  the  improved  portions  of  the  nniveraity  and  sdtool  lands  ■-'"^'■'■ic  oiiiid, 
AaU  be  anldect  to  aale  at  the  respective  prioea  at  which  they  were  tmttHy  oBenA  at  ibe  hit 
aimaal  public  sales,  until  the  improvement  on  the  same  shall  have  been  appraised  as  pnmkd 
In  thia  chapter. 

flsa  IS.  Whenever  either  the  mdvenity  or  sehool  fund  will,  in  tiie  o|iiiiioii  of  the  ceonalh 
flhmeri  be  improved  by  hying  off  any  section  or  tract  of  mdveisity  or  adwol  kadii  fataioBB 
pareelB,  or  viOage  lota,  the  said  commiaaloner  may  caoae  the  aame  to  be  done,  and  mqrsd 
the  aame  at  the  respective  minimum  prices  eatahHabed  in  ttiiaduqpler;  or  ifinliiBciriBisaaaj 
«f  such  paicda  or  lota  exceed  in  value  auch  prices,  be  shdl  oaaae  the  aame  to  be  apiaahidty 
(fane  diBinterested  freeholders  of  the  county  in  which  audi  paroels  or  loCa  are  idtuaHid. 

Amx  13.  Such  fredioldera  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commJeaioiner,  and  after  being  fintda^f 
swom  ao  to  do,  shall  i^ppraiae  the  several  paro^  or  lota  directed  by  aaid  commAHtawr  tele 
afkpraiaed  by  them,  at  thdr  true  value  respectively,  and  shall  make  a  return  of  siidi 
anaot,  dui^  certified  by  them,  to  the  comnUsaioaer. 

8bc.  14.  AU  parcels  or  Iota  so  appraiaed,  shall  be  suliject  to  sale  in  the  same 
opon  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  the  certificates  of  purehaae  ahall  have  thesanx  dbet 
win  the  osae  of  other  university  or  edioollanda,  according  to  the  proviaiona  of  tliif  ehipier, 
at  the  pricea  at  which  the  same  vrere  severally  appraised,  until  a  new  appraisal  shaD  benadr, 
wl^di  the  commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  to  be  had  in  the  mannar  afmisifct,  and 
^Hlfa  the  like  eflfect;  imt  no  lota  or  parcels  so  appraised  shall  be  sold  fi»r  Icaa  than  (he  nuai* 
Oram  price  of  said  lands  established  in  this  chapter. 

8aa  15.  Tike  said  commiaaionsr  may  alao,  in  hia  discretion,  rcaerre  and  wIttihoM  freai  lik, 
4aoh  portlona  of  the  imiveraity  and  school  lands  as  in  his  opinion  it  may  not  be  advantsgeow 
to  aell  and  dispoae  of,  and  for  ao  long  a  time  as  in  hia  opinion  will  be  most  bendfeial  ts  ihr 
«evetai  f^inds  afiMed  thereby. 

Brno.  16.  AU  univernty  and  school  lands  which  have  been,  or  may  be  forfeited  fay  the  nas- 
payment  of  either  principal  or  interest,  and  which  have  not  been  ofBtred  at  pnbfie  anecte 
after  forfeiture,  before  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  private  entry,  shaD  be  re-oflfered  for  sik  ^ 
public  auction,  and  the  minimum  price  of  all  portiona  or  tracts  upon  wlii^  improTaanti 
shaD  have  been  made,  shall  be  such  as  shaD  be  determined  fay  the  commiaaiooerintlMnvoiier 
hereinafter  in  tfaJs  chapter  provided. 

Sbo.  17.  Hie  sale  of  such  forfeited  lands  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  s>  dtO  be 
designated  in  a  notice  containing  a  description  of  the  lands  so  forfeited,  which  notic*  itefl  ^ 
published  once  in  each  week  at  least  four  weeks  successively  before  the  time  ofak|Oi* 
aswspaper  printed  in  the  county  where  the  lands  are  aituated,  if  there  be  one;  If  sot,  tk«n  la 
a  newspaper  printed  in  an  adjoining  county,  if  there  be  on^  and  if  there  be  none  piiated  ia 
an  adjoining  connty,  then  in  such  newapf^ier  aa  the  commissiooer  sliaH  designate. 

8BC.  18.  Certificates  of  purebsse  issued  pursuant  to  the  provirioDS  of  law,  shall  entidp  tht 
porohaser  to  the  poasesion  of  the  lands  therein  described,  and  shall  be  snflkient  erideaee  of 
Utt»  to  enahla  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  m  assigns,  to  maintain  aotiana  oi  trespass  foe  iajtiriai 
dowtto  tha  aaaa^  or  ^eetment,  or  any  other  proper  action  or  procasdlng  to  reoovcr  | 

auch  osrtlfleata  ahaD  hmv  beteme  void  by  forfoiturs;  'and  all 
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^it  purcha«e  in  force,  mny  Ixs  rerorded  In  the  uune  manner  that  deedi  of  eonTeyauce  tire  an- 
41iOfixed  to  be  recorded. 

8bo.  19.  Any  purcliaser  of  vjiivcrBity  or  school  lands,  may  pay  to  tlie  State  Treasurer  the 
mxacmA  duo  on  hia  certificate  -of  pureluMe,  whether  principal  or  interest,  and  for  the  araoont 
paid  the  Treasurer  shall  give  his  receipt,  which  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Avditor  Oen- 
«r«l;  and  a  statement  of  aB  such  payments  shall  be  transmitted  by  said  Treasurer  to  Uie  Com- 
jcniaakmer  of  the  Land  Ofllce  on  or  beftnre  ttie  first  Monday  of  each  month. 

8bc.  99.  In  all  caaea  where  the  lif^hla  of  a  purchaser  ahall  hare  become  forfeited  under 
Chvprcnlaiansof  tfalaclu^iter,  by  hiaftllure  topoythe  amount  due  upon  his  certiflcataof 
purehaae^  if  such  purchaser,  liis  heirs  or  aasigns  shall,  before  the  time  ^ipointed  for  the  sale 
«f  the  landa  described  in  such  certificate,  at  public  aucticm,  pay  to  the  Commissioner  of  Hie 
l^iODd  OAoe,  the  full  amount  then  due  and  payable  upon  such  certificate,  and  twenty-five  cents 
•on  each  dollar  of  such  amount  in  addition  tliereto,  such  payment  shitU  operate  aa  a  redemp- 
<ioa  of  Che  rights  of  such  piorchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns;  and  said  onrtlficate,  from  tlie  time 
<gt  soeh  payment,  shall  be  in  ftill  force  and  efiiect,  as  if  no  such  forfeiture  had  aocurred. 

Sbc.  Si.  On  or  befi^re  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  yenr,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Ottee 
ataaU  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cot^ties  in  which  the  same  are  situated, 
Usta  of  aU  the  forfeUed  lands  in  the  several  townships  therein,  and  of  all  the  unsold  unlTCralty, 
•cbool,  and  State  building  lands  which  he  may  hare  cause  to  belic^-e  ore  improved,  together 
^irftth  proper  forms  of  returns  and  certificates  of  appraisement,  to  be  forth^vith  distributed  by 
mo/Ak  clerks  respectively  to  the  several  supervisors  of  townships  to  whom  the  same  may  bs 
vupected. 

8bc.  22.  Every  supervisor  of  a  township,  upon  recdviog  tlie  Mats  and  forms  as  aforcsaUy 
«luin  proceed  to  estimate  and  appraise  die  value  of  all  the  impnn-ements  upon  ttut  several 
tracts  or  parcels  of  land  mentioned  in  such  lists,  and  after  making  such  a^jprsiaemeiit  aeeor- 
dlBg  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  said  commisaioDer,  he  shall  make  returns  thereto  duly  ocotir 
fled  bj  him  to  Che  commiarioner,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  same  year:  Jftna- 
9id»dy  That  tlie  provisiotw  of  this  section  sbaD  not  apidy  to  any  settler  mentioned  In  <Hr  eon* 
tamplaled  by  the  *'act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  setters  thereon,  sad  for 
oUmt  purposes,**  ^>proved  March  twenty-fifth,  one  thousand  ei|^t  hundred  and  forty»  and  ttis 
a«v«ral  acts  amendatory  thereof;  whose  lands  have  been  forfeited  to  thia  State,  or  vrho  has  not 
become  a  purchaser  of  the  lands  on  which  he  resides,  and  on  which  his  settlemrat  is  made; 
nor  Shan  U  apply  to  any  person  who  has  made,  or  who  hereafter  may  make  improvsments  on 
any  of  the  university,  school  or  State  building  lands,  and  who  shall  hereafter  beo<«ie  a  pur* 
chaser  of  tlie  S8me;*but  such  settler  or  other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  the  same  xspoa 
tlM  tensia  herein  establisiied  for  the  sale  of  unimproved  university  lands,  irrcspeotive  of  the 
▼alne  of  said  improvameots,  snd  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  for  the  value  of  said  improvemeots 
90  made  by  or  assigned  to  him.  ^ 

8bc>  S3.  On  the  return  of  such  appraisement,  the  amount  of  the  appraised  value  of  im- 
prov^sxenti  on  each  tract  or  parcel  shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  eoatalned  therein; 
and  the  result,  together  with  the  minlmnm  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  lands  of  the  ssme 
description  as  established  in  this  ohapter,  shall  bo  the  specific  miuiuium  price  per  acre  of  such 
tract  or  parcel,  the  improvements  upon  which  sliall  ha>-o  been  so  appraised,  until  the  same 
shall  be  changed  by  a  subsequent  appraisaL 

Sec.  24.  The  unimproved  forfeited  lands  Shall  coutinue  at  the  minimum'  price  per  acre  of 
unsokl  and  unimproved  lands,  as  established  in  this  chapter. 

Sbc.  25.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Oflice  may,  from  time  to  time  leue,  for  terms  not 
sxoeeAng  one  year,  and  until  the  same  sre  disposed  of  aocording  to  law,  all  such  university 
and  school  lands,  and  other  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  as  shall  have  improvements  on  then^ 
and  such  lessee  sbaQ  contrin  proper  corenaats  to  guard  against  trespssses  snd  waste. 
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a«;.96.  The  univenitjr  Iwdft  of  this  State,  tying  neer  Toledo,  In  the  State  of  Ohks  shiB  be 
ezoepted  from  the  proTisiooe  of  thie  chi4>ter.    [Amended    ■eeaion  lew*  of  1S47,  page  30.} 

8bo.  27.  Whenever  it  fheU  ei^Mar  to  the  conuniesioner  necetaerj,  in  order  to  tm  *  1  lain  tke 
trae  bonnderiee  of  any  tract  or  portion  of  the  lends  menti{>ned  in  this  eh^ter,  or  to  enable 
him  to  deeoribe  and  dispose  of  the  same,  in  suitable  and  contenient  lots,  he  ronj  canaeafl 
raeh  neocMsry  surveys  to  be  made;  and  the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proper 
flind,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  Incidental  expenses  of  the  land  oAce. 

5tel«  Sell  SpHmg  LtuM. 

[llieae  lands  are  now  **Normal  School.**  See  act  ISS,  session  lam»  ni  18M,  pi«e  VO;  aae 
also,  act  130,  session  laws  of  18M,  page  180.] 

Sbc.  30.  The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  selectsd  for  this  State  as  salt  spring  koda,  and 
irtiioh  shall  nothave  been  improTed,  shall  be  four  doUars  per  acr^  and  the  minimum  price  of 
the  improved  salt  spring  lends  shaU  be  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the  commJasianer  in  the 
niBBer  provided  in  this  chapter  for  determining  the  minimum  price  of  improved  BBlmeity 
■ad  school  lands,  but  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  four  dollars  per  acre. 

8pc.  31.  The  terms  and  conditions,  and  manner  of  sales  of  said  lands,  and  of  peyment,  both 
of  principal  and  interest  therefi>r,  shall  be  the  same  in  all  respects  ss  are  preacribed  in  thia 
ohi^iter  for  the  sale  of  university  and  school  lands  and  payment  tlierefor,  and  the  Oommiasiotter 
of  the  land  Oflloe  shaU  issue  certificates  of  purchase  upon  the  sale  thereof^  in  the  same  ftrm 
and  wldi  the  Uke  efifect,  as  upon  the  sale  of  university  or  school  lands. 

8kc.  32.  None  of  the  said  salt  spring  lands  shall  be  subject  to  private  entry  until  they  diall 
have  been  first  sdvertised  snd  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  in  the  manner  preacribad  in 
this  chapter  for  advertidng  andaelling  forfeited  universi^  and  school  lands. 

8sc.  33.  Such  of  the  said  lands  as  have  been  improved  by  the  State,  bj  boring  thereon  tar 
salt  flings,  and  such  other  of  said  lands  as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Ck>venior,  State  Oeologlit  snd 
commissioner,  should  not  be  sold,  shall  be  withheld  from  sale  until  othervrise  provided  bj  lav. 

Sno.  34  Whenever,  in  the  opi>ion  of  the  oonmiisaioner,  the  inteiesU  of  the  State  vriD  be 
pramoted  by  laying  oif  any  section  or  tract  of  said  lands  into  amaU  paroela  or  village  lata,  he 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  and  such  lots  or  parcels  to  be  i^ptaised  in  the 
vUed  in  thb  chapter,  for  appraising  university  and  sehoirt  Isada  laid  off  into  small 
Tilage  lota,  and  such  appraisal  shall  be  the  minimum  price  at  which  such  lots  or  paresis  sksl 
be  raipectivety  9old. 

SfiC.  36.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  sale  of  said  salt  iipring  lands,  shall  be  peed  into 
the  hreasury  of  the  State,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  Amd. 

JMuctUaaeens  Pronnont. 

Sec.  40.  Tlie  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Oflfee  shsit  hare  the  custody  of  all  books  and  par 
pers  rating  to  sny  of  the  public  lands  mentioned  In  this  chapter,  except  such  aa  ptopet^i  be- 
ftmg  to  the  records  or  files  of  other  offices. 

Skc.  50.  The  State  QeologlBt  shaU  f^nnlsh  the  I/ud  Ofllce  with  a  map  of  each  of  the  sevcrsl 
counties  of  this  State,  as  soon  ss  the  same  are  completed. 

Sue.  51.  The  said  commissioner  shaU,  on  or  before  the  tUrd  Monday  in  March  la 
transmit  to  the  treasurer  of  each  county  in  which  any  lands  mentioned  In  this 
have  been  sold  during  the  year  then  next  preceding,  a  description  of  each  parcel  of  ttohndi 
ao  sold  In  such  county,  and  the  names  of  the  punthasers,  distinguishing  university  andadwel 
lands  from  others. 

Sbc.  fiS.  Whenever  the  Oommlsdoner  shall  lay  off  any  tract  of  land  Into  amaU 
image  lots  ss  provided  In  this  ehapter,  he  shaU  cause  a  correct  map  of  the  aame  Co  be 
«f  record  in  the  county  where  said  lands  nugr  be  situated;  and  all  parcels  or  lota  herttiiihtehii 
out,  «haH  In  Uke  manner  be  entered  of  record. 

Sno.  63.  The  several  county  treasurers  reeelving  such  descriptloos  ahaB,  oa  or  bcfoee  the 
Monday  of  April,  deliver  to  the  supervisor  of  each  township  In  whldi  cay  of  sneh  hail 
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w  ritvate6,  a  descriptloii  of  such  tanik  t  hervio,  with  the  naoiM  of  the  putehaMre  of  the 


Bbc.  54.  The  registers  of  deeds  of  the  Mvenl  oountiee  are  euthorlied  to  reeord  aU  pateata 
kened  by  the  Governor  pnrstuuit  to  the  provltioiu  of  thin  chapter,  aad  the  record  thereof 
ihall  have  the  aame  efltect  aa  the  record  of  other  conveyancea  executed  acoordiog  to  the  hew 

of  thla  State. 

Am;.  56.  The  neceaaary  incidental  expeoaea  of  the  Land  Oflke  ahaU  be  paid  out  of  the  aer- 
«al  ftmds,  respecUTely,  fai  rehttlon  to  ^Mch  they  were  hiouned,  and  tipon  the  preaentadon  of 
MtiafiKstory  Toochera  tbereibr  to  the  beard  of  State  Auditora,  ahaU  be  allowed  by  them  at 
ttMir  annual  aettlement  with  the  OomxnIflsloDer. 

8>c.  56.  In  caae  of  any  aale  made  by  miatake,  or  not  in  accordance  with  tew,  or  obtained  by 
fraud,  the  aame  shall  be  void;  and  no  oertifleate  of  purehaae  iaaued  thereon  ahaU  be  of  any  ef- 
Ibct,  but  the  holder  of  any  such  cettlfieale  ahaB  be  required  to  surrender  the  aame  to  tiM 
Oommiealoner,  who  shall  thereupon  refund  the  amount  paid  in  the  like  ftmda  received  by  Mm 
OD  ewA  certiflcate. 

See.  57*  The  legal  aaaigneee  of  dl  bona  ftde  purehMere  of  any  of  the  huida  mentioned  in 
lliia  ciiapter,  ahaU  besul^Ject  to,  and  governed  by,  the  prOTiMooa  of  law  q>pliaable  to  the  re- 
^wetive  porehaaers  of  whom  they  are  the  aaaigneee,  and  they  ahaU  have  the  aame  righta  in  al 
feapecta,  ■•  original  purdiaaera  of  the  same  daaa  of  landa. 

See.  58.  AH  sake  of  lands  bj  the  Oommlseloner,  shaD  be  made  according  to  the  aubdlvialotts 
ttiereof  by  the  United  Statea  surveys,  unWaatlie  same  shall  have  been  laid  off  into  smaller  lota  * 
as  provided  in  this  chapter,  or  unleaa,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oommiaafoner,  any  of  aaid  lands 
OKI  be  more  advantageoual^  diapoaed  of  acoordlng  to  other  diviaiona  to  be  aaoertahaed  and  Hb^ 
ttaeOj  deecrilMd  by  him. 

8KC.  59.  When  an  original  certificate  of  purdiaae  diaU  liavebeen  iaaued  by  the  CommiaaiOB. 
er  ftn*  a  quarter  section  or  more  of  said  landa,  aocordiog  to  the  legal  aubdlviaiona  thereof  he 
may  In  hia  diacretioD,  upon  the  surrender  of  such  eertifieete,  and  tihe  payment  of  one  dollar 
toe  each  new  certiflcate  reqoeeted,  isaue  a  new  certifleate  ibr  eaoh  smaller  legal  snbdiviaion  in- 
cluded in  such  origiual  purchase,  not  being  less  than  onc'fourth  of  a  quarter  section;  if  in  hie 
opinion  no  injhry  will  result  therefrom. 

Abo.  60.  AH  damagea  recovered  fat  any  treepaas  or  other  injury  upon  or  to  any  of  the  hade 
ueBtkmed  in  thia  chapter,  ahaU  be  paid  over  to  the  Oommiaaioner  of  the  Land  Office,  or  fartb 
the  fltato  tieaaury,  tm  the  benefit  of  the  fand  to  wUah  the  same  may  properly  belong. 

Sbc.  61.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  any  wilAil  trespaaa  upon  any  of  the  lands  owned, 
or  held  in  trustor  otherwise  by  this  State,  either  by  cutting  down  or  destroying  any  timber  or 
wood,  standing  or  growing  thereon,  or  by  oarrying  away  any  timber  or  wood  therefrom,  or 
vHio  ahall  Inijure  or  remove  any  buildings,  ibncee,  improvements,  or  ether  property  belonging 
or  appertaining  to  said  landa,  or  shall  aid,  direct  or  countenance  any  such  trespass  or  other 
injuvy,  Shan  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeonor,  aad  on  conviction  thereof  afaall  bepunlahed 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  iWe 
hundred  dollars,  or  both  sudi  fine  and  imprtoonmcnt,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

gno.  68.  It  diall  be  the  duty  of  every  oourt  having  juiisdietioB  of  the  same,  spediQy  to ' 
diarge  the  grand  Jury  at  eadi  term  of  such  eoort,  to  inquire  Into  all  ofibnoes  against  the  pro« 
vWona  cf  thia  dwpter,  and  piesent  any  person  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  such  ofltooe  wilhls 
tbslr  county. 

0BO.  63.  Any  person  vrho  diaa  oommit  any  trespaaa  upon  any  of  the  lands  owned,  or  heM 
tntrustorothervrise  by  this  State,  shall  be  held  liable  hi  treble  damages,  in  an  notion  of  tree* 
pass  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  tUs  State,  if  such  trespass  shall  be  adjudged 
to  have  been  wllfbl:  and  abigle  damages  only  shall  be  recovered  in  such  aotion.  If  such  trespaaa 
riiall  be  adjudged  to  have  been  casual  and  involuntary. 
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toe.  64.  In  oMe  MDy  penoa  shftll  bold  or  oonttniw  in  pcmgtrinn  of  aqj  of  the  laadt  vm- 
MoBod  Id  tliii  chapter,  without  expma  authority  In  writiAg  from  tha  OnmnriMiotMar  of  tba 
I  dart  Ottoe,  or  ooDtrary  to  tho  conditioBa  or  oownanfta  of  aa j  leaio  or  wiittttt  afrcooMBit,  ka 
«hril  be  ttaUe  to  tax  action  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  or  any  other  |>rop«r  netlDa  or  ae- 
fbr  the  reoorery  of  poaieBaion  of  auch  landa,  and  rtimiufi  for  the  detention  of  to 


toe.  86.  The  proHecntingottomeya  of  the  seTeralcountleaahattproflaptty  report  to  the  Oofr 
■riiaioiiw,  all  tret»paa«ea  committed  upon  any  of  aaid  land*»  whJob  m^  oome  to  Utgkr 
ledgOi  and  ahall,  what  directed  by  the  Oommiaaioner,  proeeonte  all  actions  for  maj 
injury  thereto,  or  for  the  recowry  of  poaaeaaion  thereof^  or  otherwiae. 

too.  66.  It  ahaU  be  the  dnty  of  each  of  aaid  proaecntftng  attorneys,  wfaenerw  roqneaied  by 
Um  conuninioner,  to  adviae  with  and  give  their  opinion  upon  all  qneaHoni  of  Uw  wbicdh  no^f 
be«Bbinittod  to  them  by  the  aaid  comminionar,  relating  to  the  dutka  of  hia  oflfee, 
napaeeaiary  deh^Ti  ead  without  charge  to  the  oomadisloner  or  to  the0tato. 

toe.  67.  The  aeal  now  in  uie  in  aaid  land  ofltoa  ahaH  continue  to  be  tiaeaealof  aaid  i 
ba  9mb  the  aame  ihouid  be  loot  or  daatioyed,  another  aeal,  with  a  almilar  derioef  ahaD  be ; 
•Mid  for  eaid  oflee  by  the  nniiiiBlailrMMir  theraot 

too*  66.  AB  treasury  notes  or  wanranfea  beaiing  intsreat»  drawn  by  antbMity  of  law^on  Cha 
keaenier  of  this  State,  shall  be  recelined  in  pigcment  of  prlndpal  for  aiqr  of  tba 
hMMla  wUeh  bars  been  heretofore  aoU,  or  ^riifch  mi^  heraator  be  aold,  and  wfalok  fanro 
anoe  been  add  and  forfeited,  in  the  aame  nuumer  aa  they  are  by  law  reoeivabia  for  aiqr 
omnad  by  thk  fltate,  anl^^ect  to  the  Hmitationw  hei  rinsftf  i  contahiid. 

toe.  66.  The  whole  amount  of  audi  notea  and  warranta  which  may  be  received 
provlaions  of  the  preceding  section,  ahall  not  exceed  the  reeidue  of  Uie  aom  of  ona  hi 
toDUMnd  doUars  which  shaU  remain  alter  dednotlng  the  fUl  amount  of  aU  aoma  whloh  i 
hwvf  been  credited  to  the  Bf^genta  of  the  UnbreraUy,  or  to  the  oniveraity  fund,  oa  tha  j 
pal  of  the  *'Miiehigaa  University  State  Stock,'*  ^  pnnaanoeof  <*anaot  aiithnrisinc  the  leoa^ 
of  obligations  of  this  State  in  payment  of  naiversily  lands,**  approved ysbnuay  twialj  alibft^ 
OBalhonsandeighthundredandfofty-fottr,andof  ^^MsactfortheraMef  of  tha  Dnlvacri^ar 
mehigan,*'  approrcd  Bfardi  eleventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  foityfonr,  and  wm^ 
htodredand  fifty-six  thouiaad  doUars  in  addition  ttoreCo. 

Sna  76.  Tha  State  Treasurer  shall,  on  the  flnt  di^  of  January,  April,  ivfy  and  Oelotor»ln 
eaoh  year,  make  out  a  atatemeat  of  the  notea  or  wacfants  received  In  pt^mait  of ; 
nnhwsraity  lands,  purauaat  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixty«ei^th  section  of  this  > 
tos  preceding  qusrter,'  with  aa  Intercet  account  open  the  aame,  and  shall  thercupeai  ciadk  the 
uni?eralty  fund  with  the  amomrt  of  snob  notee  or  warranta  and  Interest 

8bo.  71.  From  the  date  of  each  aad  av«ry  auch  crcdit»  tha  onivarsity  fund  ahaU  be  retoved 
foam  the  payment  of  interest  on  sn  amount  of  t^e  aaftd  *<MiehigBn  Uaivarai^  State  Stock,* 
eqiaal  to  the  amount  of  such  credit;  and  when  the  amount  of  said  **]lich|gan  University  StsCe 
Sfeook'*  ahaUba^-e  been  received  into  the  State  treaauiy,  the  State  Trcaauier  ahall  oontfnaele 
make  quarter^  statements  of  the  amonnt  of  treaauiy  notea  or  vrarranta  received,  andcredR 
Mm  same  to  the  univerelty  fund,  and  intereat  ■ii*ii  Am^^wMf^^  mM>M»»^  ma*A  «k^m  — >.»^>ny  ^  p^M 
by  ahe  State  to  the  treaanrer  of  the  board  of  BoBsnta,  for  the  uae  of  tha  Diaivecailjy. 

tao.7S.  The  aeal  of  the  land  oAoeaflkced  to  any  oerti6oBto  of  parehaae,  lacelpt  ar  etoe 
inafaroment  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Ofltoetaooordlng  to  the  proviaioaa  of  (Ub 
ohap^,  ahall  be  prima  foda  evidenoe  of  the  due  execntton  of  aunh ' 


[  No.  80.  ) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Chapter  sixty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eight- 
een  hundred  and  forty-six,  relative  to  the  Public  Lands,  and  the 
saperimtendence  and  disposition  thereof.  , 


tfuA  woCteas  number  tiro,  limr  and  flm,  of  chapter  nuniber  Attj  of  an  act  t ndtled  an  tot  ior 
ravMtt^  and  conaoMdaMny  tho  flonoral  statvtea  of  ttie  State  of  MkUgaa,  be  eMh  aevanOlj 
•mended  by  aerlktncr  out  the  word  **  January,"  and  anbattonting  in  Uen  thereof  the  word 
•'March;'*  so  Oiat  the  time  apeettled  in  each  of  aaid  aectlena  for  the  payment  of  intereat,  ahaB 
be  on  the  first  dajof  llar^  or  within  aixty  di^  theraafter  in  ewrfi  and  eveij  year. 

fino.  2.  atrlhe  oat  the  twentgr«lzth  aeetlon  of  dmpteralxty  ofaaid  act,  and  inaect  aa  foOoiwa: 
<«ttsballb«thedntyeftheeoasmtoaloner  toJnqtdreinto  theakoation  andoonditkmol^lhe 
wiiveraHy  iMidi  lying  near  Toledo^  in  the  State  of  Ohlo^  and  If  in  hie  opinion  It  wonldbe 
ad<nntago«rantothefandtofeB8iAd]anda,or  be  proper  to  oflbr  them  for  lala,  heiahaveby 
nvthoriaed  ••  to  do.  And  in  erne  It  >»  deemed  proper  to  oibr  the  aaid  ]andiliV»il^«n<^» 
eommlMlonnr  ie  of  opinion  thail  their  wdne  exoeeda  the  ndnlmai^Ttee  of  twelva  doUaraper 
•ere,  he  may  proeore  an  appralaal  of  the  aame  by  three  dUntoriated  peraon^  nnder  oath;  and 
the  aaid  hmde  diaB  be  ofibred  at  aneh  appraisal,  upon  snch  torma  and  eoadltlona  of  payment 
and  forfnture  aa  the  commiaaioner  may  deem  most  advuDtageoua  to  the  fond:  JPreoidsd^  That 
notioo  of  the  oflbring  of  aaid  landa  at  public  sale,  shall  be  published  In  the  newspi^ra  at 
Toledo,  and  in  the  State  paper  at  Detroit;  and  that  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  at  a  leaa 
price  than  twehre  dollars  per  acre.** 

tec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  and  be  in  force  on  end  after  the  flrst  day  of  March  next. 

Approved  March  1,  1847. 


[  No.  82.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  sixty,  title  twelve  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 

SkcnoN  1.  TAe  Pt^pU  ^f  tki  StmU  ^  MUkigmm  ^naO,  That  eMdon  ftre  of  ehapterfthriy, 
title  twelve  of  the  reriaed  atatutca,  be  amended  by  adding  to  aaid  aeetlon  the  words  following, 
to  wit:  *^and  any  pnrahuaer  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  ot  an  original  purchaser,  his^elM 
or  aaaigna,  at  an  execution  <»>  mortgage  aale,  shall  be  deemed  an  assignee  of  the  person  whOM 
right,  title  and  intereet  was  sold  by  virtue  of  such  exeeutiou  or  mortgaged  so  that  said  eedlMi 
aa  amended  shall  read  aa  follows,  to  wit: 

**8bo.  5.  Any  purchaaer  of  nniv«rsity  or  sdKMl  lands,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  who  shatt  hUm 
paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  one  tfionaand  eight  hundred  and  forCy-two,  n  flnn 
equal  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  on  his  oertifleate,  togetlier  wtth  tiie  lulnmi 
up  to  aaid  day;  and  any  pen>on  who  ahall  have  become  such  purchsser  since  Uie  thirteenth  Aiy 
of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  his  heirs  or  asaigna,  who  dudl 
hove  become  such  purchaaer  staee  the  thirteenth  day  ot  April,  In  the  year  one  thouaand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one,  hk  heirs  or  assigns,  who  shall  hnre  psid  aocordlng  to  the  terms  of  hto 
eertiflcato,  shall  be  privileged  to  pay  the  batauaoe  of  principal  due  on  his  purdiase  nt  any  thttt 
thereafter  at  his  option;  but  in  sH  casea  the  intereet  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  principal  diaS 
be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  cvaty 
year;  and  any  purchaaer  of  the  rigM,  title  and  inteseat  of  the  original  purohaacr,highiin  or 
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MBlgQB,  at  an  oxecutton  or  mortgt|fe  tale,  ahaU  be  daamed  aa  aaaigiiM  of  the  pcnoo 
right,  title  and  intereet  wu  sold  hy  Tiiioe  of  racfa  execution  or  mortgage.** 

8bc.  8.  Bectionvight  of  said  ch^ter  is  hereby  amended  bj  adding  thereto  the  worda  i 
lag:  *'and  the  Goremor  ahaU  in  like  manner  sign  and  cause  to  1m  issued  patenta  of  aaid 
to  any  purchaser  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  originll  purehaaer,  Ua  heira  or 
at  aa  execution  or  mortgage  sale,  upon  the  presentment  to  him  of  the  oeitlflcate  of  the 
tBJarioner,  that  the  whole  amonntof  principal  and  Intaieat  dn*  theteon  has  beea  p 
tag  to  law,  and  that  such  purdiaaer  at  exeentlon  or  mortgage  sale  la  eotiliBd  to  »  pntanl  fpr  die 
lands  described  in  snob  oertiiieata;'*  ao  that  the  aame  aa  amended  sfaaB  read  M  fi»llo«fa»  to  nfft: 

«Bac.  B.  The  Governor  of  tiw  State  ahall  sign  and  cause  to  be  isaned  patetate  fcr  said  Inii 
aa  described  in  the  certificates  of  sale,  whenever  the  aameihaU  be  presented  to  him*  with  thi 
Airther  certificate  of  the  oommiHloner  endorsed  thereon,  thattho  whole  amonnt  of  ptincipd 
and  interest  epedfled  therein  has  been  paid  according  to  law,  and  that  the  hotter  of  the ' 
ttfioate  of  pnrchaae  ts  entitled  to  a  patent  of  the  lands  dseoribed  thereto;  and  tbe 
ahall  in  like  manner  sign  and  cause  to  be  Issued  pstonts  of  said  lands  to  any  innrliaass  of  < 
right,  title  and  intereet  of  the  original  pnrehaeer,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  at  aa  nxocvlion 
mortgage  sale,  npon  the  presertment  to  him  of  the  eertifleato  of  tbe  rommlsrtnwsa  that 
wh^  amount  of  prinelpi#and  Interest  due  thereon  has  been  paid  eeeordlaf  to  law,  i 
Ini^  pnrohaser  at  execution  or  nufftgage  sale  la  entitled  to  a  patent  lor  the  laada  dinca  Jbed  Is 
8Uf^  eertifleato.** 

Approved  April  4,  1651. 


[  No.  49.  ] 

AN  ACT  requiring  the  Cbmrnissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  to 
make  an  Annaal  Report  to  tke  Regents  of  the  Unireraty  of 
Michigan. 

Sccnox  1.  Be  it  enatttd  h^  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repreeent^tnee  qfthe  Stol«  4f  Miekigm, 
ThMt  the  Commlwioner  of  the  Land  Office  shall  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  SecreCery  of  ths 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  by  the  first  day  of  July  next,  an  accurate  atatomentef 
each  and  every  parcel  of  University  land  that  shall  have  been  sold  up  to  that  date,  and  tke 
price  for  which  it  was  sold.  Also,  of  aD  forftitures  and  re-salea,  with  an  amount  of  ttie  loii 
or  gain  attending  such  forfeitures  and  re-sales,  and  aleo  an  amount  or  list  of  each  parcel  ef 
University  land  unsold. 

Snc.  2.  Said  Commissioner  ^uJl  annually  thereafter,  report  to  the  Board  of  Kegcnta,  si 
salee  and  forfeitures  of  University  lands,  with  an  amount  of  the  receipts  and  expendttani 
attending  the  same. 

8kc.  3.  Said  Commissioner  shall  also  report  annually,  the  expenses  lawfully  charged  to  sad 
dodnc  ted  from  the  University  interest  fund,  together  with  the  nott  income. 

Sbc.  4.  Said  Commissioner  shall  vrith  each  of  his  reports,  furnish  an  ooctirate  atatcmeot  of 
all  n^oneys  loaned  from  said  f^d,  to  whom  loaned  and  when  payable,  with  tl«e  interest  anan- 
a]]y  paid  th  ereon,  and  the  annual  interest  due  and  unpaid.  Also,  the  amount  of  tnterDal  hn- 
provement  warrants  paid  for  University  lands,  with  the  annual  interest  paid  thereon  by  Um 
State. 

Sac.  5.  The  Begents  of  the  University  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  recei\-e  from  tbe  Secre- 
iacy  of  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  officers,  a  oopj  of  the  annual  laws  of  tke 
3tate. 

aac.6.  This  act  ahaU  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paasage. 
Approved  March  3,  1849. 
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[  No.  217.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  State  Land  Office  to  the 

seat  ei  GoTemment. 

8Mino9  I.  Btit  tnacUd  bg  the  Senatt  tmd  Hou$e  4tf  R8fre»entativu  c^ UU  SiaU  of  JUicliigtm, 
That  Um  State  Ijind  OiBce  now  establkhed  and  befaig  At  Mwahal^  in  Uie  oounty  of  G^ 
Im  ramovod  to  and  be  eatablishad  in  the  village  of  Lansing,  in  the  oountj  of  Ingham,  and  finr 
that  pnrpoae  the  Oommiisloner  ahall,  as  soon  after  the  tenth  day  at  Msjr  next  as  the  business 
of  tba  said  ofllce  will  permit,  and  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  day  of  said  month  of  Msj, 
.  dose  his  said  ofBee  at  Manihall,  and  shall  hnmediately  thereafter  remove  all  the  bocMks,  ma|W, 
piC»«n,  fomUiurei  fixtures  and  other  things  belonging  to  said  office,  to  said  vlUage  of  Lansing, 
and  arraogo  the  same  for  business  at  some  convenient  place,  to  be  designated  by  the  Auditor 


Bbc.  S.  Upon  closing  the  said  Land  Oflico  at  Marstinll,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  oflke  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Land  Office  shall  be  and  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sbc  3.  The  duties  ot  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  shall  remain  and  continuo  aa 
l»o«idad  by  existing  laws,  until  the  first  day  of  February  next,  except  as  herein  othen^ise  pro- 
vided. 

Bbc.  4.  All  moneys  received  at  tl^e  said  Land  Office  shall,  after  the  removal  thereof  as  provi- 
ded in  seotioii  one  of  this  act,  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the 
and  which  said  receipt  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Auditor  General  sa  in  other 


Sbo.  5.  From  and  after  the  saAi  first  day  of  February  next,  the  office  of  Commissi<»er  of  the 
Lend  Office  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  required  of  said 
Oommiasloner  by  existing  law  sliall  devolve  upon  and  be  performed  t^  the  Auditor  Gen- 


Bbc  6.  All  accounts  for  incidental  expenses  of  said  oflke,  accounts  for  traveling  expenses 
and  postage  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  accounts  for  surveys  of  village  lots  or 
otfaer  lands,  improvements  dn  Lsnsing,  and  all  other  accounts  and  charges  heretofore  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  said  commissioner,  from  moneys  in  his  hands,  shall  hereafter  be  audited  by  the 
board  of  State  Andttors,  on  the  certificate  of  the  coramissioDer,  and  when  audited  and  allowed 
Shan  he  paid  from  the  State  treasury  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  drawn  on  the 
proper  fund. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  purchaser  of  salt  spring,  university  or  primary  school  lands,  liis  agent  or  attor- 
ney, may  pay  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  lie,  the  amount  due  on 
his  certiflcate  from  time  to  time,  either  for  principal  or  interest,  and  for  the  amount  so  paid, 
the  said  treasurer  shall  give  to  such  person  his  receipt,  specifying  the  amount  so  paid,  and 
whether  for  priocipa]  or  interest  or  both,  and  the  amount  of  each,  nnd  which  said  receipt  sh^ 
be  countersigned  by  the  county  clerk;  and  when  so  given  and  countersigned,  shall  have  the 
•eame  fbrce  and  eflfect  as  if  it  hod  been  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  or 
State  Treasurer:  Provided,  The  several  county  treasurers  anthorised  to  receive  moni^  under 
■  the  prorisioBS  of  this  act,  are  required  to  execute  and  give  to  the  State  a  bond  with  goodand 
sufficient  suretiei^  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  I^md  Oflloe  or 
by  tlie  Auditor  General,  the  sureties  to  bo  approved  hy  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  register  of 
deeds  of  their  respective  counties,  conditional  ti»t  the  said  moneys  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
State  Treasurer,  as  provided  in  this  act 

Sbc.  81  The  said  county  treasurer  shaU  issue  duplicate  receipts  for  all  moneys  received  under 
ibb  provirions  of  the  preceding  section,  one  of  which  shall  be  left  with  the  county  derk  of 
toehoounty. 

Sao.  9.  The  duplicates  of  such  reee^>t8  shall  be  filed  with  the  oounty  clerk,  who  shaU  also 
make  an  entry  oi  the  amount  for  which  such  receipt  was  given,  and  whether  the  same  was 
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for  prinrlpal  or  Interest,  wiilt  the  name  of  the  pemn  pejing  tlie  aame,  to  a  book  to  be  provi- 
ded by  him  for  that  pnrpoae,  at  the  eiEpeoae  of  tbe  eoonty,  and  ahaB,  on  the  liret  Moodqr  of 
eaeh  month,  forvrard  all  reoeiptii.on  fUe  in  Ua  ofltoe^  to  the  ConunlarioiMr  of  the  I^MSd  flflee 
or  Auditor  General,  in  such  manner  aa  ho  may  direct 

Sue.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Ofllee,  on  or  htMott  the 
ilrtt  day  of  Jnly  next,  and  of  the  Auditor  General,  on  or  before  the  flrat  day  of  MvSj  la 
year  thereafter,  to  transmit  to  the  county  troastvera  of  the  several  coqpflea  where 
may  be  madt'  under  the  prorisions  of  this  act,  a  statement  of  all  salt  spring,  mtvenity  or  prt- 
mary  school  lands  within  such  counties  upon  which  any  Interest  or  prfadpal  Is  dvo,  or  to  be- 
come due,  the  amount  of  principal  due  on  each  description,  the  amoont  of  Intet—t  i 
dae  or  to  become  due  thereon,  with  such  directions  \nd  inatmctions  aa  nuqr  be 
enable  said  county  trcasuren  taffy  tp  carry  out  the  proviaioas  of  this  act;  and  Ite  aald 
missloner  of  the  State  Land  Oflloe  Or  the  Audfter  General  ahall  also  tranaodl  to  the 
oouxty  treaaurera  with  the  statemeuts  mentioned  In  thti  aection,  a  bond  to  be 
them,  in  the  penal  sum  of  at  least  twice  tiie  amount  which  may  be  received  by  the 
Measurer;  upon  the  election  of  any  coun^  treasurer  In  any  county  where 
made  underthe  provisions  of  this  act,  they  and  eech  of  them  ahall  atthe  tfaae  of  theirs 
tittflr  their  ordinary  bond  of  ofllee,  and  before  ent«rfai|r  npdn  the  dutieaof  their  oABe, 
cute  the  bond  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Auditor  General,  i 
profided* 

Skc.  11.  The  said  county  treasurers  shall,  on  the  receipt  of  the  statmnenta  and 
cute  in  the  manner  provided  In  this  act,  the  bonds,  and  forward  tiie  same  to  be  filed  In 
Auditor  GeneraTs  office,  and  for  any  ftilure  to  pay  over  to  the  State  Treacurerjmy  or  aUi 
received  under  the  proviNlons  of  this  act,  by  any  county  treasurer,  the  county  In 
ftilure  may  occur  shall  be  liable  for  all  losses  that  mtvy  occur  from  such  fidlure,  and  the 
TVeaaurer  shall  charge  the  same  to  such  county. 

Src.  12.  The  mcmeys  received  by  said  county  treasurers  under  the  proviaioQa  of  tldenit, 
Shan  be  held  subject  at  all  times  to  the  order  of  the  State  Treasurer;  and  all  each  muneja  to 
received  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  on  or  before  the  Urat  day  of  May  ln< 
year. 

Skc.  13.  Thft  act  shall  take  ef^t  from  and  after  its  paMaj^e. 

Approved  March  31,  1849. 


[  No.  317.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  taxea 
upon  sold  and  part-paid-for  university  and  primary  acliool  lands. 


Baerunr  l,  BtU  tumeted  hfika  SeumU mmd Mtmniff  Rtpnaenmiwn ^tke  Slate ( 
nat  tlie  •Qperrisor  of  every  townildp  In  which  there  Shan  be  ameased  fha  InlefOft  of a^y^r- 
chaa^  of  unitenlty  or  prlmaty  school  kiids,  aa  personal  property,  duJl,  en  or  befaefto  Snfc 
day  of  November  In  the  year  when  the  aane  was  so  assessed,  tnnamtt  to  tlie  tieeHnr  of  Mo 
oooniy  a  Hat  of  dl  inch  Isnda,  containing  a  ftan  description  thereof  ta^ether  wiOi  tki  «m  «f 
the  persona  to  whom  respectttety  the  aama  was  eo  assssiind« 

Bbc.  9.  That  the  several  county  treasurers  shall,  at  the  aame  time  and  in  the 
they  are  now  required  to  return  tofhe  oflloe  of  the  Auditor  General  lands  deHaqnant  §aH 
hi  their  respective  countlea,  retnmto  the  State  Land  Oflfee  a  statenwnt  of  all 
primary  school  landa  upon  which,  from  returns  made  to  them  by  the  township  treaaat«r%  tti^ 
pears  the  taxea  aasessed  have  not  been  paid  and  cannot  be  collected. 
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TtmCgamatmk&mtttitim  IfcMto  f  tut  ***i«»t  "K*!!  f  <i14t  wUrtHi  lionki  wwl  ( 
>tti>fcwi<ptfoBcf  tiwyyM-wiofkMMiwtwriitdtolilBoaetyiadttwtM^ 

8aa4.  Tha purcfa—w or pwchiMw of  wiy panetl of  ti» lind ao nitvtm&i, otitm  ptivMor 
penonscfadmiDff  to  Iuta  any  Interest  in  the  Mine  MthoaMlgnee  or  legtl  i upj  eeei \M\m  Inftvj 
other  e^podly  of  euchpnrelieier,  ihall,  under  pain  offorfbltlaghie  or  tiieir  intereetin  euelileiite 
and  in  the  oertifloate  of  aale  thereof;  within  tiie  time  in  which  the  annnal  intereatia  required  to 
be  paid  on  tike  pnrchaae  money  of  aneh  landsipaj  to  the  State  Treaanrer  the  amount  of  iaacea 
■aaaaaod  upon  any  deecription  of  the  iandaaoretomed,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  ibet  day- 
of  Slebmary  fidlowinff  the  aaieaament  of  the  aame,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  percent  i^year,  aadift 
additkm  tibereto  on  each  deaoriptkmtlie  ram  of  twenty-fire  cents  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
ooOectiott  of  anch  taxes. 

teas.  Bvery  parcel  of  land  returned  under  the  proTistona  of  thia  act,  upon  which  the  taawl 
and  tile  intereat  and  diargea  aforesaid  ahaUremafai  unpaid  at  the  expiration^  the  timewltUn. 
wiii^  payment  tliereof  la  required  to  be  made  ^  the  next  preceding  sectlan,  ahaU  be  deemed  to- 
haw  been  foribHed  to  the  Stated  the  purehaaer  thereof  hiaaaaignee  or  other  legal  lepieaeBia 
ttves  andCholandaaoforftftadahaDbe  aulject  to  aale  in  the  same  manner  that  other  forftlted 
and  unsold  unlveraity  and  iffimaiy  achoollanda  are. 

fine.  6.  The  add  Commissioner  shall,  on  ;;or  before  the  first  di^  of  Hay  and  Morcmber  in 
each  year,  make  outand  ftmlah  to  the  Audttor  General  a  statement  containing  a  deeoriptiBa 
of  thehmda  upon  wldeh  Che  taxeahate  been  paid,  and  the  amount  of  taxee,  intereatandabaifs» 
paid  on  auch  lands. 

Bbc.  7.  The  Auditor  Gtaeral  shall  credit  to  the  proper  counties  the  £uee  so  paid,  with  tSi» 
rale  of  intoreat  allowed  on  other  delinquent  taxea,  and  place  the  balance  of  moneys  arlalac 
from  audi  interest  and  obargea  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 

Bbc.  9.  This  act  shall  take  efli^t  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paaaage. 

Approved  April  8,  1850. 


[  No.  214.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  State 
Land  Office  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  revive  certain  lawa 
relative  to  the  same. 

SBcnoN  1.  Se U maeUdiftke  Senate  ani Houu rfJi^^e$enUii»€§qftJU  StaU •fBHcMgrn^ 
Hiat  aeotlon  five  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  State  Land  Oflloe  to  the  aeaft  of 
tovemmcnt,  ^>proved  March  31, 1840,  be  and  the  same  ia  hereby  repealed;  and  the  oAoe  da- 
nominated  **The  Land  Oflioe  of  the  State  of  Ifiohigan,"  in  the  act  entitled  *^aot  toocganlao 
aLand  Office  and  to  regulate  the  aale  of  public  landa,**  4»proved  March  t,  1843^  be  and  Uia 
same  ia  hereby  re-eataUiahed,  the  chief  oflleer  of  which  ahall  be  called  the  Oonunisaioaer  of 
the  Land  Office,  aa  provided  for  in  aald  last  mentioned  act 

Ssa  2.  All  the  laws  rebtlve  to  the  State  Land  Office  which  were  in  foree  at  the  time  iHMn 
the  act  to  which  thia  is  amendatory  took  efibct,  not  contravening  the  proviaiona  of  thia  aeti  or 
the  act  to  which  thia  is  amendatory,  are  hereby  revived,  and  shall  be,  after  the  passagaof  tbi» 
act,  in  fun  force. 
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aw.3.aeott«iMvwofUMMAdtatiMDllOMdMtiihcr«ky  MBMndadby 
>1h»  word  **apft9W^**  fa  the  flftwath  itea,  to  ana  inoiadiBf  tiM  word 'Steeds"  In 
rfitomlli  line,  and  hmrHng  tostead  tJiereof  tfa»  wwd»  *^  tiw  Judges  of  the  oooa^i 
4  Ttato  act  ahaU  take  eflKt  from  and  after  ita 
April  1,1850. 


APPENDIX. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EMBRACING  ACCOUNTS  OF  UNION  SCHOOLS,  *e. 


WE8LETAN  SBMIN ART,  ALBION. 

mm   In.  Um  yev  1833^  Dr.  B.  H.  BMkard,  then  of  Ann  Arbor,  Ber.  H.  OoldMer  tad  Bvr. 
B.BLnelMr,li«fii«coiwiiltod  togtttier,  r«MlT«d  to  M«k  to  atteMMi  «  Mntavy  of  IsMnl^ 
teptftroBifftof  Hm  AbdiiiI  OoafcroMM  of  the  lf.B.  Chuci^  wliloh  cmbneedlMi 


beoaAraiitj  with  this  detign,  «n  inTttalloo  ww  given  to  penons  In  dtthNiit  loeriMlw,  to 
uakt  ji  HI  nilH  nii  t  T*Tr1rT*  '^-y  — ^"  -■-  ^  *V  T-T""^  ^*m-iTr  ^  iitnliHitimiint  ■■unif 
t^B.  liitlio  WMMT  of  I8H  ■wiwl  ittoh  pgoporftloM  wiPj  iiMrft  ■■§  wiiwiHiHothB 
OUo  Oooftreom,  which.  At  thiAtliii^hiidJiiilidio^  AttUs  MirfoBof  Itett  bo^Ti* 

ippofafetd,  with  fan  p«iren  loaootpt  oflho  hMtpropwHItM  aadtoi 
t|h>Ln>ilrtl¥>OoqaBB>chMte'.    nutoomnltlMAdfilMltidiittw- 

r,  hi  AcfeMn  oowly^  aaA  InliHih,  UM^  tte  clHvtir  of  1 
pmadandapfcwnd.   Sioaif!tarlhiitk»botr4of  tewlMiwis 
M^  Mi  i«ri«iDi  oAHb  w«r»  iMdi  t»«eow«  ttw  cvMtlia  of  bollflifi  Md  tho  < 
UW  iri^ol,  withowt  watiM.    Tbb  fthaii  o<  tho^twpHio  and  the  ctlglail  pt  qlw 4m 

dbcoBHyd,  and  ftarod  thattho  ichenie  wonMhaw  to  be  abandoned  Ibr  tlio  piewBi,  on 

;«r  the  diOralllBa  thrown  in  the  waybaraonewho  wantheproftaaad  iHandaofthft 

Bat  in  thoaianinier  and  Ml  of  189B>  the  propriatoft  of  tha  ?iflage  of  Albion,  and  oth» 

of  HhcfalaaaiahBoeto  the  tniataea,  protMad  the  loeatton  eoold  ho 

.totlMiplaoe.   Thja  ofltaf  waa atoaptod,  and tfaalr  eonaant  iar  *ha  neoeaaiyy  change  in 

Ibn  liwiiw  iiaa  nwnt  Infw  tfin  Tnglahirm  i  Hie  oiianar  waa  amended  aadealred,  and  tiio  board 
Bf  tonataaawM  aeotganiawl  to  the  tflh^  of  Albion,  ontfaelWh  of  April,  183».  KotUnfof 
Hvhnpottanoe  waa  done  towarda  llie  ereetion  of  boildinga,  until  the  apitog  of  1849^  whan  an 
^cnf  waa  appolnled  to  aolieit  donaflona  and  aubacriptlona,  and  to  take  proparatoiy  atepa  fbr 
ndUlng.  Atttdatime  »  oyatem  of  aohoianhipa  waa  adopted, whleh  anoceded  well  fbr  a  time, 
MtttMaMtaiybeoimaaaoiiroeof  embanaaament  That  ayatem  waa,  to  giT«  a  certUleato  of 
Tiaa  liiilnn  ibr  ftmr  yeara  A>r  vnty  himdred  doUara  anbacrlbed,  but  not  amUable  to  the 
iidUw  nnlil  the  whole  amount  waa  paid. 
Vht  vaaaon  of  the  ombanraaament  growtog  out  of  thia  ajatem,  was,  that  the  available  aub- 
waa  moatly  uaed  up  to  the  erection  of  buUdinga,  and  noOiing  waa  left  to  anpport 


Hie  ootnaratone  of  the  oentre  building  to  the  plan,  waa  laid  to  Auguat,  1641,  and  it  waa 
on^f  to  be  oooupied  to  Norember,  IMS,  when  the  actux^  waa  opened  with  alarge  number  of 
ThaflratpnUioexanifamtion  and  exhlbitlen  took  place  to  March,  1843. 
dh  diV  of  J»io»  184%  a  new  pkn  of  achelttal^pa  waa  adopted  and  put  toto  cpantioa, 
FittiAflawtociriae  a  pamaneat  endownenkftBd,  wlilch  haa  iucceedtd  taiy  wtlKL  Bjai 
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MMndment  of  the  ehuter,  at  ttM  MMion  of  ttM  Leglalatwe  in  1850,  ttw  **  Female 
laMtaUr  yrm  engrafted  on  tine  Seminary.    Hie  firet  daae  in  this  departaDeni 
Angnat,  ISSl. 

I^om  thle  fleminary  faaTe  already  gone  ont  a  lai^  nunber  of  yoongmen,  who  ba^v 
tbe  varioua  aetilTe  avocatioaa  of  Hi*;  end  alio  of  yonng  ladica»  to  fin  np  tlieir  ephera  oi 
doUeByaateadneni  and  matron*.    Theee  eH  hold  a  fery  plearing  recoBection  of  Uie  diga 
adintliialnatitation. 

Ife  iihonld  protiably  be  safe  in  nying,  that  for  the  nlneyeen  end  a  half  thafcthia : 
tea  been  in  operation,  not  fu  from  two  thoneand  five  hnndred  youth  of  oar 
a  oearidvaUe  pestfon  of  their  BMOtal  cnltnre  within  tts  wdh.   ttisnow  a^}ajim:atUaar 
protperl^  almost  nnparaUded  in  the  hiatory  of  literary  inatitatloaa. 

Yonrs  truly, 


OUVET  INSTITUTE. 

T^Oe  SvftruiUmdtiU  qfPMic  hutnuttam 

The  Olivet  Inatitota  is  aitiiated  in  (HiTet,  Baton  County,  MkUgaa.    The 
eanneiioed  in  the  spring  of  184l»  by  a  oolooy  of  Christian  men  who  came  here  witti  IWr 
ftaoiUea  for  thia^xpnas  pmpoae. 

ThemaJndeaignlnitaealBbHshnientwaatoftBrnMiathowwJigh  Ch 
eliH  of  youth  viMiaadienniataaoeaieeM  too  limtted  to  adaiit  of  their  posanlaigai 
eporsc  of  atady  elsewhere. 

naAist  year  ofiheir  labor  waa  one  of  severe  triaL  Being  anflf«|y 
paowMarmsa  of  the  cBawte,  end  biahmts  pressing  hard,  the  coloaislB»  althoi^  i 
^fttaBda,hhQt«lbeysadniaamre,antil their strsBith  wMgoM,  aadth^^ 
pNflrated.  Than  folJowsd  molfaa  of  anflteing  and  Jlsii  uss,  notwithataBdi^  ttie  efcrti^ 
■vrimdiogMBiidatoftttiiiBh  Mtef.  !>•■««  thla  period  of  great  ^shOity  and  eonaaqMat 
diaoouagomenty  the  fowder  of  the  IwstitqHon,  theBer.  J.  J.  Bhjphsrd,  leas  nmoici  ly 


Ite  a  time  it  seemed  that  tbe  eoterpiSse  most  be  given  up.   Sevecalwiw 
outset,  and  fUl  of  hope  for  the  lbtora,wlien  the  day  of  taialoaaak  weret 
iomsd  to  their  former  homes.    TiMseaoenmjalaftsd  < 
aaoe  on  thoae  who  remained.   But  as  the  people  reeorered  thsir  hedth  and 
xenewed  their  detennloation  to  go  on  with  the  work.    The  aohool  was  opened  in  the  ( 
of  tiMsameyear,  inaprirateroem.   This  proving  e«ceedlng\|  incoovenknt,  it  waa 
atelydstarmined  to  erect  a  small  edlfloe  thatmigfat  aerve  the  donbie  potpose  of 
redtatioo  rooms. 

Owing  to  the  great  feebleness  af  the  commnni^y,  the  work  prcgreased  but  atow^y, 
winter  oame  on  before  it  was  possible  to  enclose  tbe  honse.  The  snow 
the  ohIOing  winds  were  fiercely  blowing  as  the  shinglea  were  nailed  totherooC 
Ingallthia,  the  endosnre  was  efl^cted,  the  floors  laid,  the  partition  pot  np,andaeateaBd«r 
upper  story  nearly  lathed.  The  people  vrsre  now  locridng  forward  wifli  fond  antlc^paCioasta 
the  time  when  the  work  ahoold  be  oompleted.  Bntinannns«pectii«  momentai 
a  store  which  it  was  fonndneosasaiy  to  nae^  it  being  now mid-wlnter,  eommnnloatod  dwl 
to  the  light  materials  around,  and  in  a  few  moiMnts,  the  bbor  of  weaclaome  di^  and  algMi 
too^  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins. 

Disheartened  and  dejected,  the  little  band  met  to  devise  pbns  for  thsftitare.    Thei 
withapart  was  seriously  oonatdared  whether  they  shonid  not  rdinfulBh  tte 
whether  it  was  not,  after  an,  entirely  impraetfoable  for  ao  few  to  ndsctaka  so  j 
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HndagMrioiirijaaapMyHAil^ettDiktoMdfhtnMttor,  thej  oonehaded  that  what  tbeyhadl 
ali«a4y  done  thej  could  do  agaiii,  and  reaohradhiimadliMy  to  rebofldvpm  1%6 

ftnt  bvUding  ^***  traetad  wlKk  Ih*  ■riahmwi  of  ttao  diatrlot,  and  thay  were  to  oocnpytha 
lovrar  roam,  fivaotaiMil  piirpoaaa.  It  was  to  be  reboDt  upon  (lia  tame  plan.  This  was  com- 
jllatod  helbrotfaa  opening  of  the  next  lUl  term  of  theaehool. 

An  attempt  waa  now  made  to  obtain  a  charter  fbr  the  Inatltntion,  which  entirely  fkOed,  tn 
tworeasooa.  One  waa,  that  the  State  at  that  time  determined  to  reaerre  to  the  State  tyhifersftj 
tho  ezclaaiTB  power  to  confer  degreea,  and  woold  not  grant  that  privilege  to  any  other  inatttn- 
tion.  Tiieotlierwaathe  oppoaitionfeKbyaomeof  theleadlngmeninUieLagiflktnre,  to  the 
mannnl  labor  ftatnraa  of  the  Inatltnle.  Ilkia  ftihire,  together  with  the  cold  indllferenoe  maai- 
ftsted  by  thoae  who  ou^t  tohave  iMen  deqpty  interaeted  in  aneh  an  entorpriae,  tended  to  dli- 
oowntge  thoae  wlio  had  at  so  great  «i  expenae  of  not  oaif  money,  bntheaUb  andcomlbrt,  been 
UbOfrlng  fbr  the  good  of  many  yonth  of  the  State.  Yet  they  still  determined  to  toO  on,  ao 
kmgaa  there  waa  any  reaaonable  proapect  of  final  Bnceeas. 

The  conatant  inoreaae  of  atndenta  demanded  addiiSottal  accommodatlona,  and  it  waa  thoti|^ 

ndriaable  to  erect  an  edlfloe  three  storiea  in  height,  flniahed  with  rooma  in  the  upper  atoriea 

fbr  the  accommodation  of  atodents,  and  the  loww  story  famishing  recitation  rooms,  &c.    To 

eflbct  this  required  the  united  efforts  of  aH,  together  with  the  aid  that  could  be  obtained  from 

abroad. 

The  expenae  of  the  edifice  has  been  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  ita  erection.  The  coat  ie  small,  it  ia  true,  and  the  time  occupied  long,  but  when  viewed  in 
coonection  with  the  fket  that  there  wore  ao  few  to  do  the  work,  and  they  poaseaaed  of  btA 
■naall  meana,  the  work  accomplished  seems  a  large  one.  TUa  finished,  Oie  eommunityhad 
tafoped  fer  one  year'a  reapite.  In  thia  they  were  diaappointed,  ibr  firefirom  a  burning  dweOlBg 
waa  oouTeyed  to  the  diapel  and  in  a  flew  momenta  tluit  waa  again  in  aahea. 

Jkxiother  diapel  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  much  larger  than  the  other,  which  it  ia 
hoped  win  be  completed  this  fall. 

Tb»  school  has  been  steadily  increaaing  In  numbera  and  intereat  from  its  ooannwiioenMil. 
ThB  number  of  students  in  attendance  the  paat  year  waa  about  one  hundred  and  fUly. 

The  preaent  year  has  opened  with  moat  feyorable  proapeeta.  Kot  leaa  than  one  huaAred 
•tndeqta  will  be  preaent  during  thia  term.  Many  who  are  anxioua  to  aTsil  themaelvaa  of  the 
ndmntage  fer  mental  culture  here  offlned»  are  prevei^ed  from  want  of  aeconunodatiena 

For  sereral  yoara  paat,  about  fifty  of  the  atndenta  have  been  emptoyed  aoma  past  of  thbjiar 
aa  teachera  in  common  schools,  yet  the  demand  for  inatmotora  haa  been  by  no  maana  iip- 
plied. 

The  chief  lim  ot  the  trnateea  heretofore  baa  been  to  prepare  teachera  thoroogl^y  fer  thib 
work,  and  to  lit  young  men  fer  college  or  prepare  flMm  fbr  an  advattoad  atanding,  if  Hm^ 
thom.  In  their  efBarta  thua  fer  they  have  not  been  entirely  unauceeasfbl.  A  charter  waaob- 
tained  ayear  or  two  since  granting  all  priTUegea  save  tiiat  of  conflerrfng  degrees.  Under  ttda 
charter  the  preaent  board  of  trustees  waa  formed. 

l%e  board  now  purpoae  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  institution  sa  there  shall  seem  to  be 
a  demand.  The  formation  of  various  departments  is  proposed,  each  of  which  ahall  have  a 
conrae  of  instruction  complete  In  itself.  Not  that  the  studies  of  one  department  afaaQ  be  en- 
tirely diatinctive.  AD  in  the  varioua  departments  may  for  a  time  purane  the  same  braadias> 
but  in  the  oourae  of  their  progreaa  one  claaa  diall  purane  thorou^ily  oertaJn  branchea  wUeh 
majttthemfbraparlieohrocciqMtloninllfe,  wfaileanollierclaaadiall  pursue  aa  thorou|^ 
other  branchea,  such  aa  may  fit  them  fbr  a  difiinrent  sphere. 

Ter  instance,  let  there  be  a  fbrmera^  department.  Thoee  entering  that,  would  be  required  to 
noaater  the  branches  belonging  to  such  dqiartmait,  tadh  aa  chemiatry,  botany,  geology,  mla- 
an]fOgy>  and  aU  the  brandies  requirite  fbr  a  scientific  fiunner.    Tlien  the  mercfaaars  depart- 
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A  iMf*  number  of  the  11111161111  punoed  the  higbor  braachee  of  leieBec,  and  aovoral  n 
fogeged  in  a  oourae  of  prepontion  ftw  oolkge.   Four  laftnwtore  baw  bee*  eoylofvd 
the  ootire  year,  and  a  flfkb  dortaig  tha  fUland  wbitor  tenaa. 

Thb  opadamkal  year  of  the  Inetttnte  oommjuotia  on  the  ieeaBd  irednaediy  in  April,  aadii 
dtiided  into  three  tenne.  The  8prta^  term  beghie  on  the  aeoond  Wadneaday  of  Apc^  and 
fiffi^tiiiMf  cm  the  laat  Wedneaday  In  June.  Thb  lUl  term  begina  on  the  kMt  Wfitnwitij  of 
September  and  continoM  foorteen  weeka.  The  Whiter  term  oommenoea  at  the  (doeo  of  Hm 
fid  term  and  cOnthftoea  till  the  eeoond  Wedneaday  hi  April,  at  which  time  the  pnbHc  oxaai- 
naHona  andcommenoement  exeroliea  oooor.  There  ia  one  vaoaHon,  from  the  laat  Wedpaady 
in  June  till  the  bat  Wedneeday  hi  September. 
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lateiflleaiaA«a9tto9l,9Sperif«ek,oxehiaiTeof ftwlattdHghta.    MostcfOe 
daftaQT  a  oonaldeiAbla  portion  of  thla  expenae  by  manual  labor. 

LIBRAHT,  RKADCIO  ROOM  ASD  ATPAmATra. 

The  Hbrary  ntimbers  more  than  one  thousand  Toluraoa.  The  reading  room  Ls  si^plied  with 
tarioui  talUAble  publicationa  from  varioua  States.  Tlio  apparatus  consists  of  an  air  pvnp, 
•iMStrieal  machine,  galTsnlc  battery,  and  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  for  moat  experiracnltfai 
Ihia  atudy.    This  apparatus  iras  purchased  of  N.  B.  &  D.  Chamberiain,  of  Boaton. 

There  ti  also  belonj^g  to  the  Institute  a  superior  Piano,  nianufiictured  by  Mr.  Chickerii^, 
the  celebrated  Piano  manuikcturer  of  Boston. 

aocusrm. 

There  are  three  societiee  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  which  hold  tegular  meetii^da* 
riog  term  tima— the  Society  of  Inquiry,  the  Fhiloalethian,  and  the  Toung  Ladita'  Utanry 
Society. 

New  oiaaaea  are  (brmed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  alao  at  the  mid&  of  the  Fall  md 


Mpplied  to  the  itvdMite  qolow  Iotim. 

CARLO  KBED, 
C%m6rmmm  ^  tJU  Bwmtd  ti  IVwfMf. 
E.  N.  BAtTLBTT, 
SttT^mnf  9f  JUmr4  ^  7Vi(J|«m. 
OUwt.  Oct.  6w  18&1. 


BT.  MARK'S  COLLEGE. 

Uov.  P.  W.  BmujoiAx: 

Dbab  Sm^TlM  foOowfag  report  relative  to  the  history  mm!  condttioii  of  St.  Mark's  Cdltg* 
iM  Schooby  I  wooMrc^Molftdly  pi  esont: 

For  several  jeers  before  the  preseot  ehsiier  wai  obCataied,  the  snl^Jeet  of  sn  lastttotioB  fiir 
■iiailiimliwl,  ooOeglate,  end  theologlosl  iMrnhig  had  been  brought  op  tnmiaily  aft  the  eowwi- 
tioa  of  tte  Bpiwopal  Choreh  in  this  Dioeese.  Dnring  the  session  of  the  legislBtare  for  tho 
yesr  laSO,  aefaartsr  was  proenred  under  the  title  of  at.  Biark's  OoUefe,  Co  be  locsted  fai  the  vtt- 
h^gt  (now  the  city)  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Mark'a,  ww 
teid  hi  DMroU,  on  Che  18lh  day  of  Maj,18a«»  at  which  thne  the  charter  wMaoeepted.  Aithe 
•soM  lime  tho  B«r.  Mr.  Coming  was  anthoriaed  to  pot  the  preparatory  depaitment  ftr  fliimilnB 
into  operation.  This  he  did  by  seetBing  the  serrfees  of  two  yoong  ladles  of  estaUkhediepu- 
talion,  as  teaefaen.  The  first  term  of  the  fcmale  department  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
I8Sa,  and  numbered  fifty  pnpils. 

fAi  the  meeting  of  the  tmstees,  In  September,  1860,  the  Rev.  Cbsries  C.  Taylor  was  elected 
PiiaiiViil,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  to  have  the  male  department  go 
Into  oparatlott,  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Vsn  Antwerp. 

The  catalogue  which  was  pubHsbed  hi  November,  ISM,  at  the  dose  of  the  second  <inartef  of 
ttwftmalo,  and  the  first  of  the  male  department,  records  the  names  of  116  pupHs.  TYwaehook 
baieprobnbty  averaged  about  109.  The  prment  term  has  alrea4y  numbered  ftvm  IS9  to  131* 
It  ii  the  dedgn  of  the  trustees  to  make  the  Instltntlon  ftiUy  competent,  and  of  soflfelsnt  merit 
to  aset  the  entire  educational  wants  of  the  community. 

Hm  cocnea  of  study  hi  St.  Mark's,  will,  as  fiir  as  possible,  bo  so  arraagod  that  witii  tho  ap- 
probation of  the  Faculty,  the  guardhms  of  the  pupils  msy  adsctthe  course  which  shall  best 
qoattiy  Uieatndents for  uaefUnesa and  emlnenoe,  whatever  oceopntlon  orpmlksalon  maj  be 
dMaen.  StndentaarereeelvodiSDranyportlonof  time,  and  permitted  to  poitkue  the  studios  of 
•Qoh  classes  so  shall  be  conoMored  moot  appropriate  to  their  atlalnmenta  and  dsiigiM,  and  an 
Icoviog  can  receive  a  certificate  of  their  matricubtion,  standing  and  acquirements.  Whsnever 
•ay  one  shall  have  pursned  a  course  of  study  Ailly  equivalent  (however  It  may  dlAr)  to  the 
cotirse  of  atttdtfia  the  Unlvenlty  of  Michigan,  and  shall  have  snstsined  in  it  aaatlafiMtory  es- 
"rfnatton,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  andwheoasiudantcan  aw. 
tsin  a  similar  examination  in  the  course  df  study  required  Jn  either  of  the  proftssions,  ho 
««a  reeeive  n  diplooia  accordingly. 

The  institution  is  afready  furnished  with  six  professors  and  teachers,  five  of  whom  have 
been  eonstsntly  engaged  in  instruction.  The  trustees  think  themselves  fbrtunale  in  having 
**cur«d  the  servloss  of  able  teachers,  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  Instruction  of 
rmth.  The  snoceas  of  the  enterprise  has  surpassed  tho  expectations  of  iU  fHends.  By  the 
">oit  economteal  management  the  income  has  nearly  met  the  expenditures.  A  committee  of 
<te  troilees  during  the  proscnt  week  have  succeeded  in  porchaafaig  a  lot,  which,  of  aU  others, 
^  have  kMig  regarded  as  the  most  deslrablo,  for  the  site  of  the  preparatory  departmenU; 
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•ftAUMy  BMiMw  takSiif  iMinuw  to  Meo*  upon U  biAm  wnathtr  sntuw,  the 
buildings,  not  nnlike  th«  plan  forwai-ded  to  you  with  thli  nport. 

With  much  reqMOt,  your  obedimt  Mrfant, 

CHARLES  C  TATLOB. 

Grand  IU|»idc,  Feb.  6Ch,  1858. 


YOUNO  LADIES'  SEMINARY,  MARSHALL. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  made  1^  the  Snperintendent  of  Pabtte  InstroctkMi,  this  tritS 
report  of  the  Yonng  Ladies  Seminary  is  now  given. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  Msrch,  1850,  under  the  snperintendenee  of  Miss  8.  Buzsvi, 
and  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  two  years,    A  building  was  erected  by  the 
pable  of  acoommodating  foHj  pupils,  with  the  intentioik  of  enlacging  it  when 
This  is  carpeted,  and  tastefully  furnished.    A  more  attractiine  school  toom  is  no 
Anmd.    Its  location  is  retired,  and  one  of  thS  best  in  the  villi^ie. 

Hie  ultimate  design  is,  to  Aimish  a  school  of  the  bluest  grade,  for  the  edueatkm  of; 
ladles.  It  was  entered  upon  as  an  ezpedment.  The  number  of  piq»ils  1ms  wsried;  yai  so^ 
are  the  present  prospects,  that  the  Mends  and  founders  of  tlie  insUtutiun  are  saagulDe  that 
their  hopes  will  be  reaUxed. 

Airangements  wiU  be  made  hereafter  for  the  accommodation  of  pupib  frosn  albroad,  and  it 
is  dadgned  as  soon  aa  practicable  to  have  a  boarding  house  oenueeted  wMi  the  sdMol,  where 
th^  may  be  under  the  immsdiato  supervirion  of  thsir  teuehsrs. 

The  course  of  Inatmctlon  pursued  embraces  the  demeatary  and  hi^ier  KngHah 
(including  Algebra  and  Geometry,)  French,  Ladn  and  Drawing.    Aa  soon  ae 
render  it  expedient  a  musical  departaient  will  be  added.  Bzeroises  in  comporitton  areiequlml 
weekly,  from  which  no  one  is  excused,  except  by  a  request  from  their  parenta  or  gim  flini 
The  scholastie  year  oondsts  of  two  terms,  or  four  quarters  of  elefen  weeks  rach     T1»  fUl 
term  commences  the  second  week  in  October.    Tlie  Spring  term  about  the  SMi  of  Mm^ 

In  oouseqoence  of  the  frequent  changea  in  the  school,  and  the  Umitsd  time  for  whiohi 

pupils  are  enteied,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  apnblic  examiflutlon  should  be  beM  at  the 
at  each  quarter. 

Especial  care  is  taken  that  the  instruction  girsn  should  be  as  thorough  aapoariUs 
exjating  oounterarting  cironmstances;  and  eveiyeflbrt  is  used  to  induce  habite  of  aMenClaa,tf 
thinking,  reasoning,  snd  punctuality.    Pupils  are  not  allowsd  to  pass  over  their  atudiis  ffh 
perfldslly.    The  principle  is  adopted,  that  the  quantity  leaned  Is  not  of  so  mnck 
as  the  msimer  in  which  it  is  learned,  and  the  character  of  the  discipline  givun  to  ttw 
thit  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  Impart  knowledge  as  to  create  a  desire  Ibr  it--to  brhigr  oM  UhM, 
and  teach  the  pupil  how  to  leam  every  thing. 

The  praotical  duliea  of  life  are  ever  kept  in  view.  To  lead  young  kaliea  to  foel  tMrk^ 
rceponsibflity  in  the  cultivation  of  their  intelleetual  fbcuttlea— to  fUDy  nndenlaad  thrir  iih> 
tions  to  God,  to  thefar  IbUow  creatures,  and  their  dutiee  to  society  at  large,  and  fit  ttea  for 
soones  of  future  usefulness,  is  roost  prominent  in  fbe  instruction  given. 

8.  BUROni. 

Marshsn,  Jan.  31, 185S. 


FAYETTE  UNION  SCHOOI^-JONESVILLE.       - 
Th  the  SuperinUndent  of  Pmhlie  /nctmclum: 

At  a  public  school  meeting,  held  May  88th,  1844,  the  expediency  snd  fteaibQitj  rfftttaMJA 
ktg  and  sustdning  a  union  school,  of  a  character  to  meet  the  entire  wsnta  of  our  coBmoeHy 
in  that  regard,  were  fully  discussed.    It  was  flnalfy  resolved  1^  a  brge  wmyuHf  to  be  bslh 
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ftMlMt  and  expe^lMit,  «id  Chit  no  tHne  ih— id  be  lortia  tnaklny  tfwneoeatMy  pwpwittow. 
A  snitefali  ftouM  mtnt  be  trMtod.  A  eomn&ttm  wtm  appointed  to  prtyw  plMi«»  «wi  fl— i> 
At  awhaaqiwnt  maatiay  ttda  oonnittaa  MibmlMad  wtmbI  plans:  oq«  of  ifUfeb 
adopted;  ndft  bvfek  iMraw,  MbyOOftat,  two  ttorlea hifit,  ma  anolad,  at » coat  of 
•I^UM^  apian  of  wbieh  U  Leceto  attaobed. 

Tha  booaa  waa  eompMed  January  lat»  1848,  and  the  adiool  opened  nnarttiaanspieaa  of  A. 
8.  Ifakh,  A.  IL,  aa  principal,  with  two  oompetentaaaiatanta.  The  year  waa  divided  into  tw» 
tmrwMf  of  twanly-two  waaks  eaoh*  the  flnt  tavm  ooaanendng  the  Ut  of  fiepteinber,  with  a 
■iaoKt  wtfation  of  two  weeks  at  ita  oloae^  and  a  vaoatSon  of  six  weeks  at  (be  dose  of  the  sun- 
mar  term.  The  amonnt  paid  tsaehers  the  firat  year,  waa  $800.  The  mmiber  of  schoiara  in 
nttendance,  waa  two  hmdred  and  twenty-two;  the  wlu^  number  of  persona  in  the  diatriot 
boCwen  the  agea  of  fmat  and  eighteen,  being  only  two  hnndred  and  twenty. 

At  the  doaa  of  the  ilrst  year  the  e:tperimant  of  employing  eacperieneed  and  highly  ednoalod 
teachers,  though  at  an  expense  ftr  exoaeding  die  amount  the  people  had  beenaoeoatomed  to 
rogard  aa  a  liberal  compensation  to  teachers  of  district  schools,  had  proired  so  eminently  snc- 
ceaaAil,  tliat  the  district  with  great  unanimlfy,  determined  to  continue  the  school  under  the 
aame  auapicea,  with  an  increased  salary  to  the  principal,  and  on  additional  number  ot  as8lat> 
nnt  teachers.  Mr.  Welch  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  the  summer  of  1848,  when 
he  waa  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  relinquish  it;  and  Bev.  C.  8.  Kingsley,  A.  M., 
wna  employed  to  succeed  him.  Ttie  sum  of  9000  waa  paid  to  teadiers  for  the  firat  tcna  of 
IMP,  and  yet  cost  of  tuition  was  only  from  f  1  to  f  1,50  to  each  scholar,  for  the  term.  Mr. 
KIngaky  continued  in  charge  of  tlie  aebool  until  the  iUI  of  I860,  with  &om  two  to  four  aa- 
aialant  fteachara,  at  a  coat  to  the  diatriot  of  between  f  1,000  and  f  1,100  per  year.  The  coat  to 
each  scholar  during  this  time  rang^  from  f  1,60  to  93  per  term. 

IB  the  AS  of  1660,  the  Sev.  8.  C.  Miekok,  A.  M.,  waa  eniptoyed  to  take  chacga  ot  the  school, 
ait  a  aalary  of  9000  per  year,  with  authority  to  employ  auch  aaaiatanta  aa  he  might  require^  at 
an  axpenae  not  exceeding  9000,  in  addition  to  hia  ownsalary.  Mr.  Hickok  waa  shorty  aftar- 
wnrd  taken  sick,  and  after  an  ihieaa  of  aome  weeks,  died,  it  waa  then  too  lata  for  the  diatriat 
board  to  seonre  the  services  of  anch  a  teaoher  aa  waa  deaired,  and  they  were  omnpdled  Uk 
•naploy  tm  a  short  time,  a  peraon  capable  of  teaching  only  the  common  branchea  of  an  Bqg- 
Bdi  adneaftion.  The  principal  reoeited  935  per  month,  and  waa  Ami&diad  with  two  eonipe> 
tout  asslatants;  but  owing  to  the  ftct  that  only  the  common  branchea  were  tangfat,  the  sdioel 
waa  not  ao  Ailly  attendee^  and  the  coat  of  tuition  per  scliolar  waa  much  greater  than  when 
teachers  ha4  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  91,200  per  year. 

The  dlriaion  of  the  year  into  two  terma,  being  found  inG<MiTcnient,  a  diange  waa  made  la 
the  spring  of  1861,  and  the  year  divided  into  three  terms,  two  of  sixteen  weeks  each,  and  on* 
of  twelve  weeks.  Mr.  Welch  havtag  fnllly  recovered  his  health,  vraa  again  induced  to  talio 
<diarge  of  the  sAool,  at  a  aalary  of  9700  per  year.  During  the  summer  term  be  had  thrae- 
aaaiataat  teadhera,  vriio  were  paid  at  the  rate  ef  9000  per  year,  and  yet  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
achohr  waa  only  91,S0  for  the  term. 

The  iUl  term  baa  just  oommenoed,  and  the  number  in  attendance  is  so  large  that  four  aa- 
alatant  teaohera  have  already  been  employed,  and  It  is  probable  that  some  dasaes  will  stiH  bo 
plaoed  under  the  tuition  of  advanced  aehdara,  who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  with  ea- 
pedalreftrenoe  to  the  proftorion  of  teaching.  Though  ao  hargb  an  amount  is  paid  for  teach* 
era,  it  te  eonfldently  believed  by  the  school  board  that  the  ooet  per  achokr  will  be  leaa  than 
ibr  any  prevloua  year. 

It  haa  been  the  aim  of  the  board  and  the  diatrict,  toaflbrd  foeilltleafor  edacatian  inthia 
dii«r»etsdbeo(,4^^  ^^'oee  aftwdadby  the  beet  adademlea  and  grammar  achoola  of  ttia 
conntry.  Bspecia]  attention  haa  been  paid  to  those  preparing  themaelvea  for  teaohera.  Olaasaa 
in  Ijitin,  Greek,  Bpaniah,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GeooMtry,  &C.,  have  been  advanced  oonaidar^ 
bly  beyond  What  ia  wuaUy  required  for  admiarion  into  even  an  advanced  claas  in  college;  an4 
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bwm  to  Mean  u  vnpiua  ddgrae  of  (bougtat,  attaottmiaBd  i 

Hm  axpertooM  of  this  lehool  has  •hown  that  as  a  matta^  of  eooooiaf  alona^  It  la  fmmrptt^ 
iefUwt^tktt^tm/^Mn  rhar  whao  the  diitricit  haa  p^ tha h%haat  «i«aa,and 
mpaitauoad  and  bighty  edaeatad  taaefaara,  Iha  coat  of  t«ttloa  par  aahotar  has 
m»aahown,too,thapwiBHcahmiyaadthapoMcyofaflbidhnfcenitigaibrH 
ehMlea^  and  the  highar  braaefaea  of  Siigikh,  hi  our  diatiiet  acheob.  A  hoga 
tha  xo«th  of  our  eonatxy  ha?*  aeeaaa  to  no  other  aehoela;  aad  theatgh 
Aaaaeoold  not  be  iodnoed  to  aand  them  to  aeadaniaa  or  eoSagaa,  fbey  are  ever  vaadlfto 
aflbrd  them  ftcUitiee  for  the  attahunant  of  «lll*e  AmwIm^  to  be  obhriaed  to  i 
Let  theee  be  made  what  thay  should,  and  what  thax  may,  withoul  a^jr 
expeoaa,  and  we  shall  baTS  no  need  of  aradewiea  and  gtamamr  seho«ia 

W.J. 


UNION  SCHOOL  AT  BATTLE  CREEK. 

TV  ike  SitfrimUndempf  PtMie  hutnuiimn 

Hm  dlitriet  board  of  the  Union  Behool  at  Battle  Greek,  wonUf«spectAd|7rcp«et,tl^  the 
ftrat  term  of  the  Ubion  School,  sinoe  the  eompletloii  of  the  school  boUdtoga,  etoeed ! 
Mth.    Fonr'hnndrrd  and  tldrty-aix  scholara  were  In  attendaiiea  dnrittg  the  term 
aefen  non>re4ident  scholars  hare  been  admitted  Into  the  sohooL 

Inatmctlon  was  given  during  Uia  term  in  the  highest  branches  at  flnattieiBatfoa, 
Latin,  and  weekly  e»et cists  In  composMeo  and  declamation.    The*scfaool  la 
4hree  departments,  two  teachers  in  eaoh  under  the  siqierfaitendence  of  the  priac^aL 
ei^  wagea  per  term,  f&ll  00.    The  year  Is  divided  Into  three  terns  at 
There  are  six  hundred  and  one  children  in  the  district,  between  the  agca  of 

The  Union  School  House  is  conatructed  of  brick,  three  stotka  In  halghth,  tantj  h^ 
nwdainlng  (hi  m  Isrgf  rnomii  snil  fhrnr  rnnTfinisnt  rnnmsfor  rsniTatinn     Thehouaafai 
OA  a bmntlftil eminence,  with  twoaerea  of  land  attached  to  It,  whieh  wUl  bo  Slled  wiihi 
andomamental  treee  the  coming  q>rlng.    The  flrst  sdwol  diatrlct  in  this  plaoe 
in  June,  1834,  with  a  sparse  population,  embracing  twehe  sections,  known  as  aohoal  JisttiK 
Ha.  3^  township  of  Milton.    A  tax  of  fOO  waa  ndaad,  for  which  a  adwol  houae  was  smrtrf, 
whUiansweredthedemandsof  tha  district  until  1837.    During  the  yeata  18S7  and  ISH^  fSM 
ware  raised  to  prepare  a  more  commodious  building.   In  1840  a  library  waa  aMachad  to  the 
aehool,  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  support  the  sohool  through  the  aoadem&B  year,    hithsysar 
1844,  the  IHends  of  unlTersal  educadon  started  the  project  of  a  Union  School,  and  wcrsaDeaan> 
iered  by  strong  opponents  who  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  defoat  the  ralaing  of  a  tdk- 
•dsnt  tax  to  execute  their  plans,  and  were  sueoeerfbl  for  a  time.    The  board  of  tnspectM  la 
the  year  1845,  not  fiiToring  the  prlndplea  of  Union  Schools,  attempted  to  diride  ttedhhkt 
Into  several,  but  were  checked  by  the  aotlTe  exertions  of  those  who  behcred  sunhauaii  siiaM 
pNfva  injurious  to  the  cause  of  popular  educatton.    Public  mestfasga  ware  called,  and  thcfBes* 
tlon  diaeussed  for  some  months  with  a  beneficial  resutt. 

In  1847,  the  inspectors  of  Emmet,  Battle  Creek  and  Bedford  formed  a  Union  arhnoldiitriet, 
ofipoied  of  fmctional  parte  of  said  townahlpa,  Indudftng  a  tetiMoty  o^nal  to  ftvaaad  flee- 
tlglillM  sections.  At  the  annual  maaCiqg  of  184S,  a  reeolufcloa  pasaad  to  ral^VMSO  to  par> 
a  site  and  bulM  a  house*  suitable  for  the  Union  acfaooL  The  tax  was  du^  aamsMdsnd 
oollected;  a  sito  had  been  secured  and  arrangencnte  ware  being  made  for  the  snotlon 
ofaaedllteaultabis  for  the  district;  bntbythetogenuityoftheepwBlesofthalnfMhawrof  a 
oapltsi  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  ai}  injunction  was  plseed  upon  the 
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the  •mooai  wliidi  hikd  btM  oollMt^  ifM  nitedtdi  III*  d^ 
tk«lr  oUms  on  an  Mitlahle  site  and  MMit »  proptr  tkmm  iae  Mio«h«r  cftnt*  raflbrloff  OfMk 
fromammiMetMryexiMiiM  and  dalay.  In  I8M  Unx  tnoeecded  la  paating  a  r«aoliillM  to 
ralaa  another  tax^d  wer«  suooeisful  in  coUtctti^  it  A  lita  waa  procnrad  and  feke 
]nl86«»nira  wtra  lakoCed  to  fill  theoOkwa  of  the  diatrlet  with 
; to  eiYvrooma all  otolaoiea  wlrfeh  wwe  piimnlnd  in  iht^ae  way,  and  tiie  apaa^ • 
ptotioo  of  tha  bvUdlDg  w«a  the  reault;  and  wa  ara  happy  to  npoii  the  preaant  proapaela  of 
tba  achool  enconraging.  The  building  and  site  haa  been  obtained  at  an  expeoie  of  96»AM. 
The  board  ftal  deleraiined  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  make  Oria  achool  worthy  the  palronfe 
•o  HberaDy  beatowed.  The  diatrict  ie  in  much  need  of  apparatoa  and  a  diatrlet  Mbrary^  and 
we  briiffve  If  the  Union  achooli  could  have  their  ahaie  of  the  townahip  libraries  and  of  the 
Hbrary  fyznd,  moch  nnire  benefit  might  he  derlred  than  is  now  obtained. 

8.  WBIOHT, 
SeerUmrf  qf  the  B^mrd. 
Battle  Cr«ek,  Jan.  3, 1<%53. 


YPSILANTI  UNION  SCHOOL. 

YpaiLJUiri,  April  3e,  1869. 
Hosi.  Piu5Cia  W.  8UEAKMA5,  SupertnUndttU  ^f  PubUc  nutruetimu 

Dear  Sni^The  dlrectora  of  Tpailanti  Union  School  rcapectfnlly  tranamit,  object  to  yavr 
diapoaal,  the  followli^  brief  report  of  the  rise,  progreaa  and  preaent  oondition  of  this  inatwit^ 
tton.  • 

Thla  school  waa  organized  in  October,  1849,  under  a  special  aet  of  legislation  authorlalttg 
the  directors  to  adopt  any  system  which  would  not  conflict  with  the  general  school  law. 

It  waa  a  bold  and  in  many  respects  an  unpreeedented  experiment^  undertaken  by  one  dia- 
trict alone,  and  InTolyiog  an  amount  of  pecuniary  responsibility  which  nothing  but  seal  la 
the  cauae  of  education  could  have  indueed  its  prcr)4btora  to  assume,  and  which  nodilag  but 
g;reat  iklth  in  the  feasibUity  of  their  eatorpriaa  could  have  juaUfled  them  in  asauming. 

In  October  18S1,  two  years  from  the  tine  the  school  waa  organised,  a  second  district  united 
with  the  first,  and  since  Chen  it  baa  been  suatalaed  t>y  the  united  elibrta  of  the  two 
atlll  leaving  two  others  in  our  village  which  hare  not  seen  fit  to  unite  with  us.  WhUe 
theeontrol  of  a  shigle  district  it  waa  known  asa  model  school,  but  aoon  after  the  union  of  iho 
tvro,  there  then  being  no  school  in  this  part  of  the  oountxy  which  afforded  advantages  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  common  district  school,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  course  of 
inatrucdon,  not  only  that  our  own  children  might  receive  a  finished  as  well  as  a  thorough 
and  practical  education  at  home,  and  under  the  parentiC  immediato  protection,  but  also  aa  aa 
inducement  for  pupils  from  abroad  to  become  connected  with  the  institution.  In  this  respect 
it  la  believed  we  have  gone  beyond  moat  institutions  in  this  and  other  States. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  Union  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  course  of  instruction 
is  Umfted  to  that  of  the  common  district  school,  while  but  few  give  advantages  of  a  claaaie  or 
even  an  extended  English  course.  Owing  to  thia  deflelency,  they  are  in  many  instancea  oom- 
pdled  to  Biq>port  aa  separate  schools,  both  an  Academic  and  a  Union  SchooL  We  have  aim- 
ed to  unite  both  of  these  in  one;  and  how  Hr  we  here  succeeded,  the  present  condition  of 
the  school  win  show.  From  Ite  character,  the  privileges  it  afforded  and  the  large  and  compre- 
htfisive  course  of  study  then  adopted,  it  insensibly,  and  by  a  kind  of  common  consent,  became 
known  as  Union  Seminary,  which  name  It  has  since  borne,  without,  It  Is  believed,  giving  of- 
fbnoe  to  other  seminaries,  or  bringing  dSscredit  upon  the  name. 

If  it  lb  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  which  has  assumed  this  well  merited  dirtinctioo,  it  te 
to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  the  last,  for  snrely  such  schools  taking  Che  rank  and  doing  the  labor 
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«f  Mmiiairieft,  ia  our  popnloiui  iod  eiiCerpriilB^vllkg««,»f«  thebope  of  tlie  SUto,  «ot  oalf  ac 
«Mfti  of  ■cfldomiad  iMrslng, bat  m  propantory  sdiooli  for  onr  Uniitrtj,  oad i 
•o  good  rmsoa  wlij  tbey  ihoold  not  tefce  MM*  and  poillioii  in  hoaping  with  thoir 
«Bd  Importanco. 

Hio  boildliiga betonglng to tbe  dktriot are volwd  attS^OM;  the annoal expeaao  of  i 
4M^  ^M  aTerago  atleadaace  of  pnplla,  SSi;  the  avviago  unoont  ndMd  by  hue  I 
of  teochen*  8alaiiea»  I00|  and  the  ezpaoaao  per  adiotor  to  the  inhahitanta  of  Che 
eeamon  aohool  privikgeay  96. 

Thia  Average  per  dlitrict  achohir,  thonghao  higher  than  ui  maa^  oommondiatrici 
we  axe  in  hopea  aoon  to  reduce  at  leaat  one  halU 

The  foUowing  conrae  of  atudica  have  been  adopted,  and  is  now  poraued  by  the 
the  achool.    Some  will  iiare  completed  the  coorae  at  the  expiration  of  the  preeeot  tena: 


coiiUB  op  nuvat—TWMfAMktomr. 
Orthogn4>h7,  Keadingf  Penmanship,  Modem  Geography,  Grammar,  Axithmctir 
mental.  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  History  of  the  United  States  and  Analyafs. 

rnST  TBAB. 

nrst— Higher  Arithmetic,  Adnmced  Grammar,  Ancient  Geography, 
ftecond— Algebra  begun,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Grammar. 
Thfard— Book  Keeping,  Algebra  flnidied,  ^tax  and  Proeody. 
Fourtli-'Boiirdon  begvi.  Physiology,  Botany. 
Composition  during  the  year— Farlcer^a  Aid. 

aSCOlID  TKAK. 

Ftrat— Bourdon  Unified,  Botany,  Geometry. 
Seeond'-Geometry  finished.  History,  Bhetoric. 
Third— Trigonometry,  History,  Rhetoric. 
Fourth— CiJculns,  History,  Logic. 
Oomposition  during  the  year— Parker's  Aid. 

THmn  YEAH. 

First— Surveying,  Geology  and  BCineralogy,  Mental  Philosophy. 
Second— Chemistry,  Mental  Phlloeophy,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Third-~Natural  Philoeophy,  Menial  PhUoaophy,  Agricultural  Cbemtstry. 
Fourth— Astronomy,  M<m«I  Sdenee,  Elements  of  Criticism. 
Oomposition  during  the  year. 

l%eTC  are  two  Primary  departments  for  yousg  pupils,  and  a  Preparatory,  which  studfah 
are  required  to  pass  through  before  entering  upon  the  other  course. 

TBSXS  OF  TVmo^  na  qUABTlfift  for  POKK10!I  wvmA. 

Primary  Department, gSW 

Common  English  branches, SM 

Common  English,  with  one  high  EngUsh,. ....JM 

OoQiaon,  with  one  or  two  high  EngUsh,. 4lt 

Leog^uges, 4  5t 

Music,  with  use  ct  Piano  extra, f  W 

Painting  and  Drawing,  Extra, SW 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  the  course  of  atudy  is  as  thorou^  and  extensive  ae  in  aqy  oOcr 
JBStttiitfftr  in  the  State,  and  that  the  ratea  of  tuition  are  lower  than  in  moot. 

In  additfon  to  the  English  course^  Just  attention  is  paid  in  preparing  young  mm  for  coOafs, 
and  mudi  time  and  labor  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  modem  languages.  During  the  part 
year  there  have  been  ku^  classes  in  Frendi,  German,  Music,  FiAnting  and  Drawhig. 

▲  phllosophioal,  diemlcal  and  mathematical  apparatus  of  oonsiderahle  value,  beioogs  to  tht 
geminaiy,  and  the  town  library,  containing  orer  one  thousand  volumes,  is  kept  ia  the  build- 
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tf9'  '^  EmBje\9p%iim  Amurktmmt  and  MV0nl  othor  vtliiabi*  books  for  reftrmc*  tmr^  been 
nomtlr  aMedt  endare  weeielblo  to  the  nemben  of  the  echooL  There  ere  now  in  the  Uni- 
•t  Ana  Arbor,  m  noiaber  of  itadeatft  from  this  eobool,  teveral  of  whom  entered  one 
laadTUoe. 
Tbe  Bomber  of  foreign  pupUe  eonneoted  with  the  eofaool  hea  inereeeed  very  muoh  linoe  it 
mm  first  opeasd;  sad  dorta^  the  past  yesr,  as  enr  oatalogue  wiB  show,  a  largo  nvmber  havo 
Sn  attendance  from  dUfcrsnt  parts  of  thto  Slate,  and  some  fow  from  other  Btates^  Onr 
baOdfaig,  whli^  wlH  aooommodato  from  sixty  to  seventy  with  rooms  for  stodj,  has  vsnatty  been 
ftiOy  and  daring  Iho  foil  and  wfaater  qnarfcer,  serenl  appllontions  for  admitskm  have  been  re- 
for  want  of  additional  room  aooommodatioos  in  the  boUding.  This  large  number  of 
pupils  who  hsTS  been  united  with  the  sobool,  and  without  any  special  eifott  or  soBoi- 
tatiott  on  our  part,  plainly  shows  that  our  course  of  lastruotion,  the  method  of  tfianMng 
puBvniisd  by  our  teaohsrs,  and  the  mam^pement  of  the  sehool,  are  approdatod,  and  that  a 
■afAmoA  bassd  upon  the  Union  Qjstam  may  oompete  with  the  best  Institutions  of  our  kn^.  i 
Oar  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twsaty-two  weeks  each,  end  eaoh  term  into 
>two  qusiters  of  eleven  weeks. 

At  the  eloee  of  each  term  there  is  an  examination,  si  wfaleh  time  the  dasses  are  publicly 
«xBBined  in  the  branohes  they  have  pursued,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  third  quarter  there  Is  a 
yiAHc  esamimition  and  ezhiUtlon. 

There  are  two  ttteraiy  sodetlseoonneeted  with  tbe  school,  which  lmv«  regular  monthly  pub- 
and  before  one  of  which,  daring  the  pest  winter,  public  lectures  on  diftrent 
peitaininy  to  popular  education  have  been  delivered. 
It  has  been  an  object  In  this  sketeh  to  state  ss  briefly  aa  possible,  the  most  im^ortsat  fta- 
of  our  school,  that  the  pidiHo  generally  may  know  what  we  hare  accomplished  in  so 
lOhottaspaceaatwoaadahalf  years,aadwbatmaybeaooomp)ishedin  atancst  every  village 
l^avr  aiste  in  the  same  hmdahiB  enterprise.  What  pnblle  spirit  has  done  hi  Ypsikmti  it 
-sHIl  do  elsewhere;  and  If  others  see  anything  oommendaUe  in  our  example  we  trust  it  wSI 
he  apeedDy  followed  in  other  plaoee,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  throug^i  EngUrii  and 
'Cl— drat  education  be  placed  within  ttie  reach  of  numbers  hf  whom  It  cannot  ttow#>e  ob- 


ftom  the  success  which  has  crowned  our  efibrts,  sad  the  high  position  wfaidi  our  school 
htm  attained  in  so  short  a  period,  we  cannot  bring  this  report  to  a  dose  vrithout  urging  the 
friends  of  education  in  other  places  to  haiard  at  least  an  experiment  In  the  union  system; 
neifher  do  we  heeitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  although  much  our  colleges  sad  universities 
naj  do  kithe  cause  of  education,  the  greiU  wm-k  of  educstnig  (he  rapidty  increasing  popula- 
tiooof  this  conimonweatth  must  be  peribnned  in  and  through  the  influence  of  union  sdiools 
or  sendaaries.  Upon  these  the  safoty  and  perpetuity  of  our  nations]  superstructure  will  most' 
If  QSpeud* 

C.  J08LIN,  See.  Dutriet  Bottrd. 


LANSING  UNION  SCHOOL. 

Lmitfo,  May,  18SS. 
T%  HU  Hmi.  Fiuffca  W.  Smmaww,  Superiniemdtnt  9f  Pmhhc  TasfrucMoa,  4rc>.' 

DB*a8m-~Havlng  the  eause  of  popukr  ediwatlon  at  heart,  and  regarding  as  I  do  with  deep 
lutoiest  the  eilbrte  wUd>  are  being  made  from  time  to  time,  not  ooly  in  our  own  State  but 
ilflo  hi  many  others,  to  bring  within  ttw  reach  of  eveiy  youth  the  means  of  acquiring  a  ttmr- 
oq^il^y  jpruicU'eal  If  not  liberal  edueal^on,  thereby  pkdng  eaoh  individual  member  of  the  ri- 
iriag  geueiatton  on  the  same  great  democratic  platform  of  equality  and  intelUgence,  wld6h  Is 


ttub  bMb  of  our  Npobllaw  fautlfcttttoiM,  giving  to  tliem  grMter ; 

hcakhj  adrMtotmcnt  in  tbe  c«um  of  httman  pragMM,  do  I  most  i^biUj  eoa^ly ' 

ypMooftMe  roquert  to  trMimitttfng  youabricf  biitofy  of  tht  oHgfai,  rkei 

of  the  **LAmaQ  Umo!!  School,"  located  in  the  northern,  or  as  it  is  termed,  the 

portion  of  this  vifli4ie.    flcheol  DiifaAct  Ko.  8,  in  the  toiwMhtp  of  huaang,  Mii  tilgnn,  <m  J 

organised  in  1847,  comprieing  at  that  tine  five  aeotiena  of  land,  (tbe 

covered  with  deDMibie8t,)tociQding  tbe  north  one-third  part  of  this  village;  »i 

ordinarj  capacity  wa«  erected,  in  which  A  schoollMa  been  lLq»tiq»  on  aBanrenigoo#alx] 

each  year.    Butowiug  to  the  r^iid  influx  of  popuhutlon,  the  aohool  bqfldtag  i 

adeqnate  to  the  wuts  of  the  district,  and,  as  a  legitimate  result,  petty  mUet 

into eadatenoe,  drawing firom  the /e«^*e  school  its  most  eflbotoid  aid  andcave^aBd 

Inflnence  and  diaraeter  to  oornmonity. 

This  stMte  of  (hingp  oonld  not  long  remato  mmoCieed  and  vrithovt  conccttoot  whSt 
inllnenoes  were  exerted  sll  about  ns.    The  beneacial  worktagt  of  the  Oirion  ffrilset^ 
pot  toto  operation  at  Uanhall,  Battle  Greek,  JTeneeville,  and  other  plaees,  had 
tentioa  of  many  of  the  moetactive  and  influential  dtixens  of  thedlstrlat,  i 
was  it  made  the  topic  of  oooversatkm;  its  appUeabffity  to  the  existing 
vrasditensaed,  and  its  liappy  elfccts  on  ooaununity  made  known.    The 
merits  and  feasibility  of  the  phm  strengthened  the  oonvlctioo  tha*  to  eveffy  i 
ealeulsted  to  sArd  to  tlie  community  at  once,  an  economical  and  yet 
means  of  eduoatlon,  yieldtog  them  evory  advantage  to  be  derived  ham  the 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  without  their  attendant  evUs  snd  expense,  ftillj 
with  their  wants,  open  aHke  to  aB,Md  within  tbe  reach  of  aB. 

■neh  being  the  light  to  which  the  Union  School  system  of  edneatkm  waa: 
at  the  Annual  SiAool  meettog  on  the  SOth  September,  I860,  the  prKStfeahOlj  aad  < 
of  erecting  a  suitable  building  aiid  sustslntog  a  *arnion  School,**  waa  Ailty  aadabtyi 
and  reeoluticas  to  pnrehase  a  site,  to  raise  tlie  neceesary  ftmda,and  toenterat 
good  earnest  into  tkt  work  of  encting  a  large  and  commodious  buildings  with  » 
ands^lMMl  apparatus,  were  almost  unanimoos{y  agreed  to.    A  oommitteo 
prepare  phuB,  and  estimates  of  costs,  ftc,  and  to  report  the  same  st  an  adjounied 
January,  then  following. 

The  committee  deserve  grert  credit  fivr  their  earnest  endeavors  to  makothe  hnJIdinf 
ihouid  be,  andyetavoM  unncrtesary  expense  and  onttay  of  Amds,  sa  ^yposn  irom  tho  ] 
and  estimates  submitted  at  tlw  Januaiy  meettog^  as  also  have  the  building 
much  good  sense  and  ftithlbfaMas  to  the  envying  of  thoee  phns  Into  exeeitfioBt  aa  tte 
itaelf  willmost  clesriy  evidence.  The  work  Iws  advanced  so  neecty  to  romplsTiMi  th^the 
district  board  have  deeided  to  open  the  sdiool  lor  the  reception  of  popila  about  the  1ft  of 
June  next  The  eflbrt  is  Indeed  as  praiseworthy  ss  the  building  IsbeantiAiL  BMOloditsn 
ezpenae  (tododtog  ilte^eto.,)  of  about  $S,000,  on  a  moat  deUghtftil  devathm,  retired  frsmthe 
business  portion  of  the  villsge,  commanding  a  distioctview  of  shnost  the  entire  vflMgn  it  !■ 
being  fitted  up  with  espedslreftrence  to  health,  comibrt  and  convenience^  and  ia  siAimtty 
large  to  accommodate  from  S50  to  300  pupils.  Tbe  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  two  sto* 
ries  high  and  basement  beneath,  standtog  thirty-six  by  sixty  ftet  on  the  ground. 

The  basement  win  contato  the  f^iel  and  (to  case  the  <Migtoal  design  iscarrled  ont)  also  fte 
^ipantos  fbr  vrarmtog  the  .various  rooms  by  means  of  bested  air  conveyed  to  Uicm  to 
The  first  story,  twelve  feet  Ugh,  is  sepsrated  by  n  ban  to  the  eenire  toto  two  rooms  of 
aiae.  The  second  story  is  msinty  occiqiied  by  one  general  adiool  room,  whidb  wS  asrwahe 
iof  an  assembly  room.  Tbe  north  end  of  this  story  is  divided  into  two  small  wwis,  «s  I* 
oontato  the  Uteraiy  and  school  spparatus,  the  other  will  be  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  the  ] 
dpaleitlier  as  a  private  apartment  or  recitation  room.  The  windows  are  torgo  and  Mg^ 
win  admit  of  every  requisite  ventilation,  clearly  indieattog  that  physioal 
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kMt  li^  of  bj  thoM  having  iU  erectioa  in  charge.  Another  feature,  too  often  regatdltf 
of  little  moment,  is  the  arrangement  and  diviaion  of  tlie  plajr  gromide;  these  are  entered  hg 
doors  from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  each  aurronnded  bj  a  high,  cloee  board  fence,  and 
with  aoitable  ont-boildingii. 
Tb»  Board  have  lecund  the  aerricea  of  Mr.  John  8.  Oixon,  aa  principal,  wboee  acknowl- 
•c|g«d  ahiUty  and  ripe  seholarahip,  together  with  hia  kmg  oxperienoe  and  siieoeai  In  ooodnot- 
iBf  aehook  of  thia  character,  hare  gained  for  him  an  enTiable  reputation.  Tliej  will  alio 
cmploj  aneh  number  of  oompefeeot  aaelfltant  teadiera  aa  the  wanta  of  the  edbool  nugr  iadioaker 
Ifcis  eaineetly  hoped  and  expeeted  that  the  inititutlon  maj  in  no  degree  dicappoint  the  ezpec- 
tatkniB  of  thoee  who  haveao  noMj  cared  Ibr  our  Tillage  joolh,  who,  as  past  experience  ahowty 
BBOSi  veoeiTe  an  education  somewhere,  either  at  some  well  conducted  school,  or  amid  the 
haimta  ef  vloe  and  ftiDj. 

TIm  eonrae  o^  education  will  oomprlsa  a  primary,  middle,  and  daseical  department,  and  tlie 
Board  express  the  dsCermlnation  tt«t  no  eflbrt  on  their  part  diall  be  fpnting  to  seeure  eon- 
pcAent  teachen,  and  sidtaUe  apparatua  to  make  the  school  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  8tate; 
BO  that  the  tarlona  branchea  from  the  primary  lessons  of  childhood,  up  to  the  higher  and 
abatruse  branchea  of  arlassJral  education,  can  be  pursued  in  it,  with  proAt  and  succsii 
InoooeinBlon,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  thiir  secdon  of  the 
la  pecuHarty  gratifying  to  all  whoibel  a  UTety  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  educational 
Maythts^ystemofsdMcria,  of  which  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  raise  its  Ma&' 
davdatlll  higher,  until  there  is  sflbrded  to  the  youth  of  every  oommunlty  throughout  the  entire 
Hlalii  ■nilsniiBin  a mecalright  to  eKereise  their  minda in  oontemplsting  aB  the*  is  gild 
and  benutilttl  in  the  vast  creation  of  thouglit— that  inteHeetuai  culture  and  sodal  imprevemant 
wUcb  win  enable  them  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  UA;  that  aa  they  look 
abroad  on  the  rich  splendors  of  God's  material  unirerse,  and  invcatigate  more  truly  the  tem 
wfaidi  gorern  matter  and  mind,  they  may  be  only  the  better  prepared  to  disseminate  »aad 
maka  known  the  rich  rewards  of  a  trck  cnrcATiov  over  the  State— the  nation  and  tha  wide 
world. 

Very  rMpectfuBy  and  truly  yours, 


8.  8.  CORYEIX. 


» 


DETROIT  LADIEff  ACADEMY. 

Thia  institution,  organised  but  a  ftw  months  since,  haa  met  with  the  mostUberal  encourage- 
nant,  and  it  ia  confldently  hoped  that  the  anticipationa  of  thoee  who  have  manifteted  lo 
frland^  an  Intereet  in  tta  suocesa  may  be  realised  in  ita  ftitnre  uieftdness  and  prosperity. 

It  is  the  datermhiatkm  of  thoee  engaged  in  the  entetpilse,  tomakethe  Aaadsiny,inaBit- 
apacts,  a  school  of  the  highest  order.  That  ttiey  may,  by  rendering  its  satabHshmsnt  parai^' 
■ant,  the  mote  eflbetnaQy  secure  this  o^ect,  the  Isarga  and  commodinm  maniiooof  Dr.  lhisMi» 
an  Fort  itraet,  haa  been  purchaeed,  and  win  be  fitted  up  exprsssjy  for  this  porpoee.  A  oobp 
patent  board  of  inaCruotort,  carefblty  sdected  with  reforenoe  to  theb  e<perlanee  and  ahfllljy 
to  taarti.  wHl  be  employed,  and  the  moat  thorough  instmetion  In  all  the  uaeftil  and 
til  branehea  of  educatkm,  win  be  ftnmiahed,  while,  at  the  ssme  time,  the  morally  < 
nd  saebl  haUta  of  the  pnpQs  wiU  receire  unwearied  attention.  AnSectariaarianawi&b* 
stadh>us|y  aroidedhithe  faifUwnaa  exerted  by  the  Teachers  ovar  thoee  oomm&ttad  ta tkab 
Thayonng  ladies  who  are  membara  with  the  &fflily«  will  be  expected  to  attend  sudi 
of  EaUgiona  Worship  as  their  friends  nu^  speoify. 

IntbaOoveramentof  tbeS^HMloomorerulsaare  enjoined  than  are  Indispensabty  naoes- 
ttry,  but  with  these  a  strict  and  uniform  couipUanca  win  be  recpxiiad.    A  folthihl  reeerduB 
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be  lupi,  showing  the  ponctualitj',  coadvet  and  standing  of  each  pi^  in  cverj  due,  wfakfe 
win  be  transmitted  to  her  parents  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  everj  term. 

TIm  Academic  Tear  ia  dlTided  Into  three  Terms  of  fbnrteen  weelcs  each. 

Tlie  First  Term  commences  on  the  second  Honday  in  September;  the  seeood  on  the  fint 
HoBdaif  in  Suauay,  and  the  third  on  the  fotxrtti  Monday  in  April— ghring  two  wecha  faratinn 
at  die  dose  of  the  Spring  and  FUI  terms. 

There  win  be  an  exani]natl<m  of  the  Academic  Department  at  tlie  cieae  of  eacii  Aenn,  nd 
•  public  examination  of  the  whole  School  at  the  dose  ct  <iie  BdfeOlsstlc  Tear,  dvriqg  theh* 
wedc  of  Jnl^  at  which  time  Diplomas  wlD  be  granted  to  aO  who  haTe  oomplstied  Ite  eitire 
course  of  atud^',  and  sustained  a  saHsftMstorT'  examination  in  each  department- 

OKPASTXEXTS  A5D  COUBSE  OF  STUDY— FHIXASr  DKIUlCCaiSXT. 

BslMttic  Mmer,  Edeotic  SpeUii^  Book,  Edeotk  Beaders*  latand  Sd,  Ifitciieirs  taa£ 
QNgeaph^t  Arithme^,  Tlmmpson's  first  Lesson^  Exercises  on  Slatesand  BJackboards. 

FKEPAnATOKir. 

Town's  Fourtii  Reader,  Eclectic  Speller,  Mental  Arithmetic — Colbtim,  Toung  Analjscr, 
McElligot,  Geography— Mitchell,  Grammar— Smith,  History  United  Statc»— WOaon,  Aritfc- 
metic — Thompson's  2d  Book,  Botany  for  Beginners,  Parker's  Exercises  in  Composition*. 

ACAMmtuc  coonaB— FUst  ybaa. 
Manual  of  Oithognqdiy  to  Deinitkm— MrKlMgott,  OcaaBBar— Brown,  Hlgber  AxJUuae- 
tto—Thonpaon,  Andent  Geography— ttitcheVa,  Mentd  Algdir»— Tower,  Katasd  FfaHeae- 
phy^ItelsBv,  General  Oatoiy— Wlllard. 

Bvket^s  Exercises,  Beading  and  Writing. 

SECOXU  Yll-Ut. 

▲Igabra—OaTie's  Ist  Lessons,  Fiiysiology— Lambert's  3d  Book,  <aM*mlst;ry— Jdinaon,  Bot- 
any—Wood, Book-Keeping— Maybe w,  Domestic  Economy— Beeciier,  Katural  TheoloQ— Pa- 
ley,  Astronomy— MitchelTs  Burritt,  Mental  Philosophy— Upbam,  Logic— H«idges. 

Bsrker's  Aids  to  Composition. 

THIRD   YRAR. 

Geometrj— Davles'  ]>geudre,  Geology— Ruschent)crgcr,  Algebra— DaTicb'  Bourdon,  ftr«- 
dise  Lost— Milton,  Rhetoric— Newman,  Moral  Science— Wayland,  Evidence*  of  CSuistiaDitj. 
Fdey,  General  Review. 

Flsrticular  attention  given  to  Reading,  Orthograpliy,  Prounnciation,  Compoation  and  Pes- 
manahip,  throughout  the  entire  course. 

aanaoaok 

^Mtm  in  Primary  Department,  per  term  of  fcrntsen  weeks, •!•• 

••        Rpeparatocy       **  «  "  #•• 

•<        Aoateole  Course   -let  yearns  studies, t  M 

<(  «*  '<      -td  and  3d  year's  studies, MM 

**        ijoigUBgea,  (Extra,)  each, •    S  61 

«        lE«ak^— Plino or  Guitar, MM 

**        Drawing  or  PHitttlng  in  Water  Colors CM 

v0ft  itf  Piano  for  Practice,  ••■•••••••••••••••••••••>>•••••••«••.••..••.   SM 

tugethet  Willi  Fuel,  Lights,  Washing,  Fumlahed  Soooaa,  and  Tultkm  In 

PMparatory  Department,  per  year, • IMM 

"  •'       with  Academte  Course— Islyuar, « IWtl 

••"«•«*      -MaadSdyeMM^eKJh, IMM 


9M^  inm  in  ad^wice.  No  dedueHiHi  ma4e  for  ihidMte  who  tutor  at  $mf  Umm 
ko  inoMmwcuiiiMH  of  tfie  em,  nor  for  alwwncti  aflor  Choj  h»vo  oBtcrod,  ■altoo  on ao- 
of  prolroctod  flhiMs. 

MIM  S.  HUIIT. 


GREGOarS  COMMERCIAL  OOLLEOB. 

DcTBorr,  October  0,  IMI. 
To  PttArcTB  W.  8mkarm.i>, 

SuperintendeiU  of  Public  iiutruettun  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Dkau  Sib— Your  letter  with  a  ropy  of  your  anoual  report,  came  to  hand  to-day  Agreaa 
bio  with  yoxir  request,  I  send  the  following  report,  also  one  of  my  cfarcolars. 

In  May,  IftM),  with  the  eocouragoment  of  a  number  of  tha  first  burineaa  men  of  this  oity, 
I  orgaaizad  a  school  to  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  Gregory's  Commercial  Oollego, 
iQjself  acting  as  principal  of  said  institution,  with  E.  C  Wallter,  Esq.,  as  lecturer  on  Oom- 
naerdal  Law.  The  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  young  men  (who  never  hare  had  the  exp«^ 
rienoe  of  the  diventifieU  functions  of  the  counting-room,)  a  thorough  and  practical  conuneroiAl 
odncarton.  The  course  of  study  proposed  embraces  peumanship,  boolc-lceeping  by  douUt- 
entry,  commercial  calculations,  and  commercial  law.  The  system  of  teoching  in  said  institv- 
tion  discards  the  use  of  text-books,  and  relies  upon  oral  and  black-board  instruction.  Popik 
are  iactructed  ludiTldually  and  not  in  classes,  so  that  they  may  enter  at  any  time  and  prooeod 
in  ratio  of  their  c^Mcity  and  assiduity.  The  school,  though  small  at  first,  has  from  month  to 
month  gradually  increased  until  we  hare  tound  it  necessary  to  procure  assistant  teacher*. 
The  first  year  ending  June  1st,  1351,  tlie  number  of  students  that  entered  the  ooUege  was  98. 
It  oavally  talces  young  men  of  ordinary  capacity  three  months  to  complete  the  course  of  in- 
stmction  as  arrauged  for  thiji  claaii  of  institutious. 

The  Commercial  Collego  serves  as  a  cortnecting  link  i)«tw«en  the  academic  institution  and 
tiia  coaating*house  of  the  merchant.  The  literary  and  scientific  institution  contributes  to  the 
duK^lbie  and  general  infbnnation  of  the  mind,  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  understanding.  While  the  discipline  of  the  Commercial  College  eon- 
tribntca  directly  and  largely  to  these  ends,  it  also  enables  the  possessor  of  these  attainmenta  to 
appty  them  to  the  practical  details  of  business,  in  one  of  the  most  important  purtidts  of  Ufc. 
Ooenpying  this  vantage  ground,  the  beginner  in  a  mercantile  career  is  not  appalled  or  ember' 
raeeed  by  the  difficulties  which  inevitably  beset  tlie  man  who  is  destitute  of  a  commercial  ed- 
wmtiim  A  man  may  have  natural  sagacity,  but  without  this  discipline,  or  the  tnibrmetton 
wfaidi  is  more  speedily  obtained  by  this  discipline  than  Is  usually  obtained  by  years  of  expo> 
rlenoe,  be  can  hardly  expect  success  in  business,  or  an  eminent  standing  in  Ms  preftestep. 

la  oonelnaioQ,  the  undersigned  lV«1s  confident,  fimm  his  experience  both  in  the  praellee  aad 
thiiuij  of  the  subjects  of  instructi<m,  and  with  the  aid  of  fueh  aasistants  ae  may  be  required^ 
tihift  he  ertn  be  enabled  to  advance  Chose  who  avaO  themselvee  of  the  advantage  oAred  to  the 
rank  of  thorough  and  accomplished  accountants. 

RMpectfhlly  yours. 

tntlAR  OSBQOIT. 


MBTBOSOLOOr 

XL  of  the  reviled  eonatUotloo,  relating  to  Bdncotioa,  it  to  amdethadiMy  oC 
to  enconr^e  the  promotion  of  infelleatnal,iciintiae,  end  iyteoltnnJI«p>ott 
sees  to  be  the  proviace  of  the  depectnent  of  PnbUe  Inatnctlento 
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alae  M  A  legidmate  field  of  Kfleetion,  tbe  oflfartt  idiieh  bare  been  made  by  the  ntiiwul  prv- 
iBnmaot  t»  redooe  to  a  •jntem  tbe  iaipoiiaot  adaac*  of  iiwteorokig7.  Tho  U^Uttrnf  «f 
Michigan  has  already  made  an  appropriation  for  Uie  requiiite  ioitraiDenta,  aad  m'lwiihd  kf 
law  fiir  Uie  keeping  of  the  proper  tables,  under  the  forma  adopted  by  the  Smithaooin 
tion,  at  WaaUngton.  It  is  alio  made  the  duty  of  the  Regents  to  provide  for  Iceeping  i 
logics]  records,  which  are  to  be  hereafter  published  with  the  report  of  the  guperiiiteadat  of 
Public  Instruction. 


Ajn  AiiBoa,  Srtta  April,  18SS. 
Host.  Fra^vcis  W.  8HeAiuu5,  Supertnttudtnt  ^  PtMie  iiutmtti^n: 

Dkah  Sir— I  accede  with  pleasure  to  your  request  for  a  copy  of  the  table  commanioafeed  ty 
xne  to  the  todthsonian  Institute,  exhibiting  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  the  nsoirih^ 
ftll  of  Radi  in  this  city,  for  the  three  years  named. 

The  instrumont  which  I  use  is  De  Witt's  nine  inch  Conical  Bain  Gage,  the  principle  and  eam- 
struction  of  which  you  may  find  described  in  SilUman's  Journal  of  Science,  VoL  XXIL,  page 
SSI.  TVdbles  like  the  following,  sometimes  in*  lude  with  the  rain,  an  account  aho  of  Che  wstar 
of  melted  snow.    It  should  be  observed  that  this  does  not. 

Igtf.  18M.  lei. 

January ,€3.  ,66.  ,M. 

February ,U.  ^.  «,«8- 

March 1,«.  M7.  1,«- 

April 2,13.  ,dS.  3yf*. 

BCay 3,59.  ,36.  5^ 

June 3,46.  3,M.  2,41- 

July 3,87.  2,li.  5,©4. 

August 3,10.  6,52.  4»16. 

September 3,90.  1,06.  M6. 

October • 3,38.  1,M.  1,»4. 

November 1,66.  1,73.  ];«. 

December ,37.  ,ia.  Vtt. 

Total 27,33.         82,90.  ImT 

From  this  table  it  would  ^pear  that  the  variation  in  the  annual  amount  of  rain  whkh  Idi 
here  ia  large.  The  quantity  which  fell  the  last  year  exceeded  that  of  18S0  by  oearty  tfairteai 
inchea.  U  the  rtss  amdfmll  ^f  tht  toaters  in.  our  great  lakee  due  to  the  vorfiuf  fu4u^iif  ^rmm 
wkickfoUs  in  H§Breni  femre,  in  the  region  which  th*f  occmpff 

The  annual  average  in  this  place,  for  the  three  years  above  named,  is  88,68  inches.  The 
annual  awrage  in  Boston  is  sti^ed  to  be  39  inches;  in  the  States  of  New  Tork  and  OUo^  9/;  la 
Borne,  3^  ia  England,  32;  in  Paris,  22;  in  St.  Fetersburgh,  16;  in  Calcutta,  81;  in  Vcf«  Chroa, 
278;  and  in  ten  Luis,  8.  A.,  280. 

Tlie  peculiar  situation  of  our  State  in  rektion  to  thagteat  lakes,  in  additioo  to  tfaass  rsKMSw 
which  are  common  to  us  with  other  States,  urges  to  the  establishment  of  a  well  sf^ointed 
system  of  meteorological  observations.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fiuthftil  piussi^nn  of 
■Qsh  a  system  for  a  fow  years,  would  result  not  only  in  a  valuable  contrilmtkMi  to  i 
In  the  developement  of  focts  and  principles  of  much  importance  to  the  agrienltoral ; 
of  our  State. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  subject  has  strongly  attracted  your  attention,  and  can  hot  I 
that  you  may  be  completely  suocessfnl  in  the  aooom|»Iishment  of  your  ntmoat  deaitea  In  r 
gard  to  it. 

Very  respectftilly  yours, 

L.  SMITH  ROBAKT. 


RULES 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES,  Sic. 


Mots.  Bj  Mction  141,  the  townAhip  board  have  power  to  giupend  the  operations  of  sectioii 
115  of  th»  Miool  law,  which  provides  for  the  dietriDntion  of  the  IxMlca  once  in  three  months, 
and  to  Mstore  th«  same.  See  sections  116  and  14*.  Tlie  ftiUowiag  rules  aro  taksn  from  the 
pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  1848: 

DVTIES  OF  UBRABXAjl. 

I.  Tlks  township  librarian  shall  keep  acatalofua  of  aU  the  books  belonging  to  the  township 

liihraiy,  in  a  blank  book  to  be  provided  for  that  pnrpost^  and  hs  shall  be  accountable  to  the 

for  their  safo  keeping.    In  said  book  he  ihsll  enter  in  a  legible  hand,  the  titU  and 

of  each  book  belonging  to  the  librazy,  with  such  additions  as  maj  from  time  to  ttmo 

be  nads  thereto. 

i.  Hs  shaU  label  each  book  belonging  to  the  township  Hbraxy,  before  it  is  drawn  therefrom, 

mm. 

T\ncn»km  Library.  Ao. 


book  is  returnable  to  the  director  the  last  Satnrd^  of  every  month.    Tlie  drawer 
Is  MntBsiUB  for  all  damages  done  to  it  while  in  his  posssssion." 


Tte  preesdiaff  label  should,  if  practicable,  be  lual^  jprM(«d;aad  snug^  pssted  on  the  innsr 
ilteof  theoo<*«r.  The  name  of  the  township  to  whkh  the  UbrarjbekMigs  should  be  inserted 
im  Mm  Atst  blank.  The  number  of  the  se^'eral  volumes  should  be  filled  with  apen,  commsoc 
l^wMhNo.  I. 

3.  Osrliwi  51  provides  that  **the  director  shall  draw  from  the  townsh^  Uhrwy,  the  propor- 
ti(on  of  books  lo  whleh  the  district  maj  be  entitled^  and  return  the  same  to  the  township  H- 
hniyal  the  oxpiration  of  every  three  months.**  The  times  for  drawing  books  from  the  town- 
ih^  Ubracy,  and  returning  the  same,  shall  be  the  first  Saturday  of  January,  April,  Ju]y  and 
Oetobor,  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  M.  and  3  o'clock  P.  3C. 

Aooording  to  seeCion  115,  the  books  of  the  township  library  sre  to  be  distributed  hj  the 
toiWDiUp  ttbnriaii  among  the  several  districts  of  the  townsliip.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  tn  each  between  the  ages  of  four  ttidel^iteen  years,  as  the  same  ahsll  appear  by 
Ibe  lest  report  of  the  director  thereof.  But  all  miq^  eharts,  engravings  snd  lexicons,  bekmg- 
1^  to  the  Kbrery,  shaU  remahi  therein,  and  at  all  proper  ttanss  be  open  to  inspecttoo  by  the 
uMiesin  of  the  towndilp.   [See  section  144.] 

4.  Hie  Hbtariaa  shall,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  charge  every  direptor  with 
the  books  he  may  draw  from  the  township  Mhiaiy,  by  ttMir  nmmbtrtf  snd  in  Uke  manner 
4StdkL  Che  tame  when  they  shsB  be  returaed. 

5.  Bs  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  school  inspectors,  between  the  ttth  and  31st  days 
of  March  In  each  year,  setting  forth  the  number  of  books  In  the  library,  and  their  condMon. 
l%e  report  shall  also  state  what  books  have  been  added  to  the  library  during  thib  year;  what 
boohs  have  been  lost,  if  any;  what  InJnAd;  and  wlat  amoont  of  fines  have  been  imposed  and 
coOsoted;  together  vrith  such  other  particulars  as  the  inq^ecton  shall  direct;  which  report  ShaU 
be  phtfed  on  file  with  papers  of  their  office. 

DVAWina  BOOKS. 

L  Ho  person,  exosptdlreetors  of  school  districts*  shall  be  permitted  to  dimw  books  from  the 
township  library;  nor  shaU  lAsy  be  eotitlid  to  dnw  at  any  other  times  than  specified  above. 
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llaTertlieISM  the  librarian  maj  allow  dirocton  who  hxw  not  dnwa  book*  for  %nj  qvarter,  la 
Morive  them  at  other  timet. 

S.  None  hot  inhaUtaata  of  fl<diool  dSaMcta  tball  be  entitled  to  draw  booka  from  tlM  dine- 
tore;  and  no  director  ahaO  loan  a  book  to  any  peraon  who  ia  not  a  reaident  of  hla  dlatriet 

3.  No  peraon  ahaO  be  permitted  to  draw  more  than  one  book  at  a  tfane,  miWa  Chen  are 
booka  enough  in  the  library  to  accommodate  all  persona  that  are  entitled  to  draw  tfacfafroB. 
And  in  no  caae  shall  any  person  be  permitted  to  draw,  at  one  tSmOf  more  than  one  book  far 
himadf,  and  one  ibr  each  member  of  hia  family  that  is  able  to  read. 

4.  The  library  shall  be  open  for  drawing  and  returning  booka,  every  Satardi^,  (ezoapt  tkose 
daya  when  the  director  returns  books  to  the  township  library,  and  draws  anew,)  fttm  IS  o'- 
clock M.  until  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  unless  the  director,  with  the  consent  of  the  district  board^  aka3 
ctaange  the  time,  in  ii4iich  case  he  shall  give  due  notioe  thereof.  The  director  msj^i 
orction,  allow  peraons  entitled  to  reeeire  books,  to  draw  them  at  other  tlmea, 
oottvenienoe  of  the  paztieB.-  But  all  books,  whenever  drawn,  shall  be  returned  to  the  dSrertcr 
the  last  Saturday  of  every  month. 

5.  DUftrent  persons  wishing  any  book  or  books,  shaS  be  entitled  to  draw  the  same  acew'diDg 
to  the  priority  of  their  applications. 

FllfSa  iU«D  DAMAGES. 

1.  For  every  volume  retained  beyond  the  time  established  by  these  rulea,  a  fine  cf  dv«  cents 
dial!  be  imposed  for  the  first  day,  and  a  fine  of  ten  cents  per  week  thereafter,  until  the  bock 
shall  be  returned. 

S.  For  turning  down  leaves,  tesring,  greasing,  or  in  any  way  mutilating  er  injttciBg  books 
bsfond  their  natural  wear,  the  dirsetoria  authorised  to  impose  a  fine  of  not  IcMthanAte 
oaata,  nor  more  than  twenty,  for  each  aftd  every  oflbnoe.  No  peiWMa,  agsiiiBl 
■tiad  unpaid,  ^han  be  entitled  to  draw  books.  But  any  person  diasaHsliwI  witt 
by  a  direefor,  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  towuAlp  Ubrarian,  whoae  docMea  shtf  be 

flnal. 

3.  Any  person  losing  a  book  belonging  to  the  tovniship  library,  shatt  pay  therefor  Mt  leaa 
tiian  the  first  cost  of  the  same,  and  not  mon  than  twice  that  amount,  to  liii  ihifoi  iiiteaillj  Ifci 
diraetor;  or,  if  lost  by  a  director,  to  be  determined  by  the  librarian;  and  tf  loat  by  a  Hbrvte, 
to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  Behio6i  Inspectors. 

4.  An  fines  recdvsd  by  dhreetors  shall  be  paid  to  the  townsihip  librarian,  who  «haD  pay  (he 
into  the  townahip  treaauiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  towuohip  Kbrary. 


SDLB8  FOR  THB  GOVBENMBNT  OF  THE  MEmCAL  OOLLBOB  IN  THE 
TT  OK  MICHIGAN,  ADOPTBO  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  1HB 

TV,  JULY,  1860. 


Abrara  Bager,  M.  D.,— Prof asior  of  Obatatrks  and  DiwMii  of  W< 

a  H.  DovgiSM,  M.  Dn— nrcfosBOr  of  MadhMl  JnritpndanBa  and 

■amwl  Denton,  M,  D,   ftnffbiwai  of  Thtmj  aad  VmdUM  d  Fl^jale  andPUhology 

Moaea  Ovno,  M. U^   Rofoaaor  of  Aiiatwnij aad  Leetnrar  on  Swgaiy,  Ac. 

4.  AdBBM  ABan,  M.  D.r^k«ftaaor  of  Malaria  Madka.aad  niyaiology. 


ov  ffm  Mon/nr  ato  * 
let  Thia  department  of  the  Univeriity  ahaU  be  alyiedtlM  ** 

Bnrgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan.** 
M.  The  Profoasora  now  or  har— liar  to  be  a|ipoli*sd,  siiall  catiitfiimB  the 

DqpanaMnl,who«6aabes^fMtta  »  ftertly  of  lfc«glBt  aad  Buagwy.- 
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3d.  The  immediate  goTemment  of  this  depurtment  diall  be  vented  in  the  Fecul^,  nfeoae 
duty  it  shell  be  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  taught  in  ffaie  de- 
partment of  th«  University. 

4th.  One  of  the  Professors  appointed  annually  by  the  Faculty,  as  President  thereof  shall 
pveeide  at  stated  meetings  of  the  Faculty,  and  be  empowered  to  call  special  meetings  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  necesaary,  or  upon  application  of  any  two  Frofiessors. 

5th.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Faculty  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  a  President  pro  tern,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  who  shall  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  President    The  presiding  officer  shall  be  always  entitled  to  a  vote. 

6th.  The  Faculty  shall  annual^  appoint  one  of  their  number  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  their  proceedings  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Regents  at  the  annual  meeting,  ibr 
in^Mction. 

7th.  The  President  of  the  Faculty  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  registered  the  time 
of  entrance,  name,  and  age  of  each  student,  with  his  place  of  residence. 

8(h.  The  Faculty  shall  present  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  RegentSr  a  report  on  such  mat- 
ters  touching  the  interests  of  the  department,  as  In  their  view  call  for  the  action  of  the 
Board. 

OF  ADxnaio^. 

1st.  Every  candidate  for  admission  shaU  present  aalia&ctOKy  evidence  of  good  moral  eihat- 
acter,  shall  exhiWt  evidence  of  a  good  English  education,  the  knowledge  of  MatnnJ  Fhiloao- 
phy,  the  Elementary  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latfai  and 
Greek  languages  as  wffl  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medicine,  and  read 
and  write  prescriptions. 

Provided,  these  literary  requirements  shall  not  be  insisted  upon  for  the  two  first  years,  until 
tfie  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

TEftSn  OP  STUnY— «YST8af  OP  nsTRvonON,  &c. 

lat.  The  ooune  of  study  in  this  department  shall  commence  the  first  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber, and  continue  until  the  first  Wednesday  in  ApriL 

2d.  There  shall  be  four  Lectures  daily,  (Saturdays  excepted.) 

3d.  Eaob  Professor  shall  daily  examine  the  class  npco  the  sul^eet  of  the  lecture  of  the  pjre- 
viovaday. 

4tti.  All  test  books  used  shall  be  selected  by  the  Faculty,  sul;^  to  the  revision  of  the 
Boiid  of  Begenta. 

5th.  Candidates  tm  graduation  shall  announce  themselves  as  such  at  the  cloae  of  thelrfirst 
eouiie,  or  the  commsBcement  of  their  aeoond,  and  shall  be  examined  upon  the  suljecta  of 
Anaitomy,  Thysielogy,  Materia  Mediea,  and  chemistry. 

mu  CtadMstee  ibr  graduatkm  shall  be  required  to  write  a  thesis  vpon  sonae  Medical  or 
Suvglcalsal^eet,  once  bk  two  wa^s,whlehtheaia  shall  be  read  and  defended  before  the  cls«% 
on  siKh  Saturdays  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

op  nOTXATIO!!  FKSa. 

I  St.  Every  student  on  entering  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  aa  an  inltiatoa  fee,  whlih 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Inereaae  of  the  Library,  Museum,  and  othear  mosoa  «f  il* 
lustration. 

2d.  Clergymen,  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  graduates  of  other  retpeetahie  aedl* 
cal  institutions,  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  course  of  instruction,  aa  hcnonry  mntben 
of  the  Medical  Department. 

DSGRKSS. 

lat.  AU  degrees  shall  be  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  upon  the  recommendatiim  of 
the  MMksal  Faulty. 
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2d.  la  order  that  a  Htudent  may  be  recommended  for  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine^  be 
■IiaU  exhibit  e>-idcnce  of  having  purt>ued  the  study  of  Bledidne  and  Surgery  fbr  thive  jcv«, 
mth  Bome  respectable  practitioner  of  Medicine;  must  have  attended  two  couraes  of  kctiuM, 
the  last  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uuiveroity  of  SQchigan;  muot  have  submitted  to  the 
FSocuIty  an  original  tbetiUi  on  some  Medical  subject,  and  have  passed  an  examination,  beU  at 
the  clooe  of  the  second  courae,  satisfactory  to  tbe  Faculty. 

3d.  An  allowance  of  one  year  from  the  term  of  stn^y  may  be  made  in  &vor  of  gr*dvtM 
of  the  departinenta  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  of  other  respectable  literary  colleges,  and  respect- 
able  practitioners,  of  four  j-ears'  standing,  may  be  admited  to  the  degive  of  M.  D^  by  attend, 
aoce  upon  one  course  of  lectures,  on  passing  the  requisite  examination. 

Adopted  at  the  anniial  meeting  of  the  Board,  July,  1850. 

E.  N.  WILCOX,  S€tTelmry. 

As  an  incentive  to  eflfort  on  the  part  of  tlie  student,  a  regulation  to  confbrm  to  tlie  fclkming 
Im  been  aothoriied  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Tlie  Medical  Faculty  transmitted  the  f<^ot«ing  communication  whMi  was  rend,  and  Che 
Ptenlty  authorised  to  make  tbe  regulation  recommended: 

Tbe  Medical  Faculty  beg  leave  to  add  to  their  report  as  presented,  the  foUowing  recea- 
meodation,  vis:  to  provide  for  the  publleatioa  of  one  or  more  such  thesis  as  may  be  eelseCed 
b7  the  FMulty,  at  each  annual  conuBcoccment  of  Oils  Department. 

Adopted  July,  I85I. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  law  docs  not  make  the  recommendatiim  of  flie  Superintendent  impcntive  n|wa  odiool 
oflkcers  to  adopt.the  books.    Nor  is  it  bellered  that  good  policy  woaU  reqolra  it  to  be  so,  for 
evil  might  ensue,  b}-  its  arbitrary  force  ti^Nm  those  who  are  indeed  good  Judges  and  good 
teaeiiers,  but  who  might  be  of  opinion  that  they  could  be  more  successftil  in  adofilBf  satf 
teadiing  from  books  otlier  than  those  recommended.    WiUioat  the  cordial  eo-openstiea  «f 
idiool  oflfcers,  teachers  and  parents,  neittier  the  law  nor  Xtn  recoiBmendsition  wo«ld  remit  in 
■oy  practical  good.    It  cannot  be  expected,  however  much  it  might  Im  desired,  tliMt  all  cm 
agree  upon  the  merits  of  the  same  book  or  books,  any  more  than  all  oaa  agree  iqMsi  ens  wg^ 
tem  of  belief  in  matters  of  fidth,  or  upon  the  merits  of  an  agricultural  implemeat.    Hie  kad 
h90kf  Uke  the  best  ftrming  utensil,  erentTMlty  gains  its  way  iolo  xmtby  recopiuiendlfam  or  no 
reeonunendation.    The  examination  and  rsoommendation  of  a  pereos  whom  tlie 
deems  to  be  competent,  it  was  supposed,  vrouM  not  be  withont  its  bcoellta.  In 
flmnation  and  presenting  useful  books  to  the  view  of  tsadiers  aad  oUierB,  tiiw  ■■  "  ^  m^ 
for  their  gradual  introduction  into  schools,  net  in  a  forced,  ImperaUre  manmr,  Irat  hf  cUl* 
tog  the  examination  and  investigation  oi  aU  interested.    Nor  can  this  be  viewed  kn  a^y  aAsr 
li^t  than  the  requirement  of  a  good  policy,  whidi  ensures  improvement  and  prvgieaisB. 
ftei  if  it  be  urged  tlwt  eodi  suocessiTe  officer  is  to  reooauuend  the  same  eeriea,  wttoirt  ref- 
erence to  his  own  Judgment,  or  that  the  same  <^lk^er  is  to  perpetnate  hia  own  xtvaamwtndm- 
tioos,  tkert  is  an  tnd  to  all  fmrtktr  advtmeewunt.    Our  scholars  and  our  schools,  ia  ths  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  would  be  found  for  back  in  the  path  of  retrogression  and  beUnd  the 
light  of  the  age. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  in  consequence  of  the  recomuiendatiou  of  a  list  or  aeriea  of  book*, 
different  from  those  which  may  hare  been  recommended,  that  the  books  whk-fa  are  in  our 
•diools  are  to  be  thrown  promiscuously  out  of  the  doors  of  our  school  houses — that  parcnttf 
are  forced  to  the  necessity  aad  expense  of  furnishing  new  books--that  toaehere  are  to  dosr 
their  lessons  from  before  the  eyes  of  their  pupils;  all  this  would  be  conftnion,  and  for  fram 
die  otjfect  intended  by  the  law.    The  useful  results  anticipated,  will  be  found  in  throwing  oat 
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before  the  publii.*,  before  tcacborit  and  nt-hool  officers,  a  liiit  of  books  fruin  time  to  time,  wh/ich 
been  examined  and  compared  >vitli  tho»«  in  use,  and  which,  like  all  otlier  liitt.s  the>-  have 
l)efore  them,  it  maj  be  hoped,  might  afford  some  &cility  to  them  in  their  own  ^ood  work 
inrestigation;  leaving  such  books,  after  annomicing  the  result  of  such  examination  by  this 
9,  where  the  law  itself  leaves  them— sal)|)eet  to  adoption  or  rejection,  to  change  or  other- 
»,  as  the  best  judgment  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  local 
its  of  the  schools  or  di»tricts,  shall  afterwards  dict&te.—SuperintendenCa  Report,  l^r>0. 


certainlv  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  recommendation  of  works  wliich,  in  the 

jod^rmeat  of  this  department,  seems  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  uses  of  teachers;  leading 

leh  works  to  find  their  11117  ^^^^  ^^^  schools  upon  their  actual  merits,  and  both  teachers  and 

I  firee  to  avail  themselves  of  luch  authorities  as  in  their  opinion  might  most  efiectually 

their  investigations.    It  is  not  contemplated,  either  in  the  law  or  by  tliis  department,  to 

such  recommendations  imperative.    The  great  ol^eot  of  this  requirement  would  seem 

io  be  tbat  ft  list  of  suitable  books,  properly  and  carefully  examined,  should  be  thrown  before 

and  8cho<4  officers,  in  the  hope  of  fiurilitating  thefar  own  exandnatious,  and  by  some 

'  ^  meHcn,  that  something  useAil  may  be  aoeompHshed  towards  a  desirable  unlfonnity. 

M*  reaaon  has  yet  occurred  to  this  offiee,  to  modUy  or  «hang«  the  gronnd  assumed  npon  this 

awibjcoC,  In  Its  last  communication  to  the  Legislature. 

Th»  organixatloci  of  schools  and  academies,  ths  estaUlshment  of  Universlciea,  Hberal  en- 
and  apppropriations  for  teachers,  are  bi^  first  steps.    They  are  all  prejwratory  to 
of  training  and  derelopmeot  which  is  caOed  education.    This  system  does  not 
iu  Che  acquisition  of  mere  ISicts,  learned  without  order,  and  remembered  without  ar- 
it,  but  in  that  orderly  training  which  develops  in  their  right  direction,  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.    Education,  therefore,  demands  system  and  order, 
most  be  correspondence  and  unity  in  all  its  parts, 
b  a  perfect  system,  each  branch  has  its  appropriate  ideas,  properly  elasitifWd  and  arranged. 
For  this,  much  study  and  much  experience  in  teaching  are  indispensable.    Tlie  mechanic  or 
firmer  learns  his  business  only  by  lat)or  and  toil,  continued  through  many  years.    Systems  of 
fnatmctaon  for  the  young,  that  are  to  furnish  food  for  the  mind  and  gi^'e  character  to  our 
•eiM>ols,  can  only  be  contstructed  by  ^-aried  knowledge,  aided  by  long  experience.    They 
can  be  formed  only  from  ripe  knowledge,  made  practical  by  much  experience  in  teaching, 
and  become  well  known  only  by  the  fruits  they  bear.    Under  such  impreasions,  the  attention 
of  this  oflfee  was  directed  at  an  early  season  to  the  subject  of  text  books.    Our  schools  were 
flOed  with  multiikriouB  systems,  having  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  consequently 
carrying  forward  no  common  system  of  education.    In  mathematics,  where  uniformity  of 
«jBtem  is  noost  neoessarj-,  and  most  easily  attainable,  various  systems,  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  organic  structure,  were  often  to  be  found  in  the  same  school,  and  frequently  in 
the  aame  class.    Systematical  instruction  in  tlie  exact  sciences,  based  upon  uniform  and  set- 
tled principles,  could  not  thxis  be  given.    Under  tliis  state  of  things,  it  Memed  to  be  necessary 
to  aoake  selections  and  recommendations  which  would  secure  at  least  a  uniformity  in  the 
same  school,  and  if  possible,  in  the  same  district    In  accomplishing  this,  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  difierencee  of  judgment  and  opinion  would  arise,  not  only  among  practical  educators 
and  teachers,  but  among  various  authors  and  pubUahers,  whose  interests  were  more  or  lees 
affiK^ted.    It  n  perhaps  due  to  the  interests  of  our  schools  that  the  reason  for  some   of  the 
principal  selections  made  and  recommended  by  this  office,  should  be  given. 

The  works  of  Professor  Davies,  on  the  subject  of  mathematics,  and  which  were  much  in  use  In 
our  sofaools,  were  greatly  preferred,  because  of  their  scientific  arrangement,  the  clearness  and 
pcedsion  of  their  rules,  and  their  eminently  practical  character.  The  author  of  these  works 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  department  in  the  military  school  at  West 
Feint,  had  prepared  a  course  of  mathematioal  text  books  long  since  adopted  and  used  in  that 
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Inftltntioa,  and  in  whoto  or  in  pait,  in  moat  of  Um  coUegiate  inatitutiona  of  tlw  cooatxj.  A 
aacond  aexiea  waa  alao  prepared,  on  the  aame  general  plan,  for  academiea,  and  a  tbird^  «■.- 
braeing  an  arithmetical  coniae,  for  aoboola.  Oxir  UniTcrsit j  had  adopted,  and  now 
hlglier  coorae.  To  have  the  aame  ajatem  in  the  achook,  the  preparatoQ  inadlutaoos 
UniveraUy,  appeared  to  be  of  the  iiiat  importance.  The  prindplea  of  exact  acicnoe 
aame  in  arithmetic,  in  algebra,  and  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematiea,  and  ahonld  be 
taught  and  explained  in  the  aame  manner,  eo  that  a  pupil  who  has  Uioronghly  learned  tia 
arithmetic,  will  have  acqnired  thoae  habita  of  thought  which  prepare  him  for  the  tU»4j  «f  tfc« 
advanced  conrae.  The  oourae  of  Froffeaeor  Daviea  ia  the  only  complete  one  now  befot^  Ike 
pvblic,  in  which  all  ttie  tnbjecta  forming  a  foil  conrie  of  mathematical  in^tractioa  are  taqgifet 
according  to  one  general  method.  Thia  oourae  haa  been  rendered  of  atUI  greater  value  aa  a 
ajatem  of  education,  by  a  recent  pobMcation  entitled  the  **Logic  and  Utility  of 
Thia  work  givea  a  ftill  analyaia  of  mathematiea  aa  a  aobject  of  knowledge,  expbuna  the : 
proceaaea  wtiich  the  atudy  deTelopa*  the  nature  of  tlie  reaaoning  employed,  and  the 
method  of  imparting  inatruction.  It  ia  a  work  which  aUotild  be  in  the  handa  of  ererj  pemct.  • 
oil  teacher,  and  ita  auperlor  merit  eotitlea  it  to  a  place  in  every  diatrict  library  of  tbe  8taXd« 

In  the  aelactioo  of  text  hooka  for  hiatory,  the  lame  conaideratiooa  goTemed.    The 
lira.  Willardembraoaaaaebool  biatoryof  the  United  Staiea,  a  larger  hiatoij  for 
niaaara,  and  a  general  history,  ancient  and  modern,  all  conatructed  upon  the  aame  general ; 
Tbia  aeriea,  mora  than  any  other,  acema  to  connect  chronology,  geograpliy  and  tba  pfcj 
davaloproent  and  growth  of  our  country,  with  the  riae  and  foU  of  nationa  and  the  prognM  of 
dviliaation.    They  are  marked  by  awrida  range  of  tbou^t,  a  pure  and  ardent  apirit,  a 
patriotiam,  and  a  methodioal  arrangement  particular^  adapted  to  inatructioo. 

For  the  work  on  natural  pbiloaophy,  we  are  indebted  to  the  qritem  of  poblk 
eatabliahed  in  the  achoola  of  Beaton.  Mr.  ftrker,  whoae  philoaophical  worka  art 
mended,  baa  been  long  known  aa  the  head  of  the  pabUc  adiooia  of  that  city.  Hia  wockalmve 
paaaed  the  ordeal  of  adoption  and  oae,  not  only  in  that  ci^,  but  in  other  placea  oqvaHy  diatm- 
guiahed  for  good  achoola  and  general  intelligence.  Their  peculiarly  cotisi«tji  particular  ^ 
elearaeai  of  atyle,  correct  arrangement  and  copiouaneas  of  matter. 

Grammar,  it  haa  been  known  from  long  experience,  has  been  taught  mechanically.  TO  break 
up  thia  iUae  ayafem,  tlie  author  of  the  work  recommended  for  uae  in  our  scboola,  haa  adapted 
a  method  which  anfcjecta  erery  atep  to  careful  analyaia,  obUgea  the  pupil  to  chalk  out  on  the 
black  board  the  reaulta  of  ereiy  leaaon,  and  compare  every  principle  with  thoae  whidi  bate 
preoeded.  Thua  waa  aobatituted  a  aeriea  of  comtueted  frindpUB^  for  a  eet  of  arbitrary  rulea, 
making  Grammar  a  science,  enUghtening  and  expanding  the  mind,  instead  of  a  dnbioiia  ar;, 
loading  and  clogging  the  memory. 

No  rraaon  need  be  avigned  for  recommendmg  a  return  to  the  elenoentary  works  of  Pr. 
Webater.  Although  perhaps  aul^Ject  to  otijjection,  others  in  some  reapecta  are  no  more  per- 
foot.  Bealdea«  hla  dictionary  ia  the  atandard  of  our  language,  and  haa  become  a  nationa 
lire,  aa  well  aa  the  monument  of  hia  indoatry  and  genina.  To  discard  hia  elematttarj 
itom  achoola,  while  we  adopt  the  higher  aa  the  baaia  of  our  literature,  would  aoem  to  be  «• 
wiae.  ConoeoUon  and  uniformity  In  qratema  of  inatruction,  will  alone  raiae  the  mind  io 
and  connected  trains  of  thought,  while  diiforent  and  conflicting  systema,  like  opposite 
and  opporiiig  currenta,  only  produce  agitation  and  froth. 

Raving  tlina  explained  the  general  prindplea  which  have  governed  thia  department  in  the 
raeomnieoiinKoii  of  text  hooka.  It  ia  a  canae  of  much  aatiaCsctlon  that  dUatingniabed  aad  able 
ednoarorx  of  our  ow  i  State  have  to  affideo^y  aided  in  giving  the  right  tooo  to  an  alreadly  m> 
lightened  pu  lie  sentiment  on  tLia  svbject 
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UMT  OP  TEXT  BOOKH. 

Webster's  EWnieuuur^  Speller. 

Swan's  Spelling  Book,  forftiHuiced  claMet. 

McGoffoy's  It,  Sd  and  34  Readers. ' 

ftrker's  Rhetorical  Reader,  and  serieii  of  Ri^aders. 

butmcCiTe  Reader. 

McEUigott's  Young  AnalTXer. 

do  Analytical  Maiioal. 

DaTiea*  Firat  Leeaona  in  Arithmetic, 
do     School  Arithmetic, 
do     UnlTeraity  Arithmetic, 
do     E)ementu7  Algebra, 
do     KletzMtitary  Geometry, 
do     Drawinf^  and  Menawation. 
do     Bourdon*a  Algebra, 
do     Legendre*a  Geometry, 
do     Elemcnta  at  Sorreying. 
do     Analytical  Geometry, 
do     Diff.  and  Integral  Calculna. 
do     Deacriptive  Geometry, 
do     Shadea  and  Sliadows. 
WiUard'9  School  History. 

do      Hi^ory  of  the  VnHed  States, 
do      Univeraal  Hiittory,  perspectire. 

do      .AnteHcan  Chirographer,  a  chart  to  aU  in  the  itudly  of  VFUlard**  U.  8. 
do      English  Chrooographer. 

do      Temple  of  Time — a  chroiMAogical  diait  of  Unheraal  History, 
do      Historical  Guide  for  Schoola. 
The  first  Book  of  History,  by  Peter  Fkrley. 
Bobblna'  Outlines  of  RlstorT. 

MitcbelTs  seriea  of  Geographies  and  Atlases— Ancient  and  Modem. 
Olarlc*s  New  EngUidi  Grammar. 
Fitfker'a  PMoreaiiive  exercises  In  BngHah  eompoiltfon. 
Fluicer'a  Aid  to  English  Composition. 
Northend's  LHtle  Speaker. 
do       School  Dlaloguea. 
do        Am.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Watt's  ImproTeroent  of  the  Mind. 
Vtoker'sFtnt  Lessons  in  Pliilosophy. 

do     Natural  Philosophy, 
taith's  Oluatrated  Astronomy,  fbr  Diatricts  and  Schoola. 
Xclntyre*a  Aatronomy  and  Treatise  on  the  Globes. 
Otmstaad'a  large  FhikMophy,  tat  adTanced  dasaea. 
<Mmstead'»  Astronomy,  mr  advanced  claasea. 
Seld  &  Bain*a  Chemis^  and  Electricity. 
Hge'sOe^ogy. 
BunOton'a  nyatokigy. 
Gkrk's  elemcnto  of  Drawing. 
Wood*a  Botaay. 

liebelg'a  Oiemiatry,  in  ita  appUcatioo  to  Agriculture  and  Phyaiology. 
Bienrood  &  Britton'a  SchoM  Song  and  Hymn  Book. 
KIngaln's  Juvenile  Choir— Ibr  teaching  roeal  music. 
PvHou  &  Baatmaa'a  Cfairagraphie  diarta. 
do  Key  to  ** 

do  Writing  Books, 

do  Copy  aoo)u, 

do  iVnmanship. 

do  Book-Keeping. 

do  Bknk  Account  Books  tor  X«rdiaata. 

do  Blank  Account  Rooks  for  Farmers  snd  Mechanics. 


IJ^RART  BOOKS. 

DtcTioxAann,  books  of  nnsiiEscK,  &c. 

VUmy  0!;rclopedSa; 17 

^KTdopedla  Americana, M 

JeMt«r's  dledonaiy, 

Worrester's  dictionary, ••.•••••.••••• •••• ■  .  •  ••  .  •  .•  . 


OnbV9  Synonymes, 

UddeU  k  ScotTs  Greek  Lexicon;  or  Ptekering'B, . 

Lneratt*s  Latin  Lexioon, ».  • 

Antbon's  Greek  and  Roman  antiqulHca, 

VUes  Manaal  of  ckasica]  Hteratore, ^ . 
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Anthon'^  cijuialcal  Uictionarv 1 

Bnmde'H  Enc>-clopedia  of  ticiencc,  art  aiid  literature, i 

McCulIoch's  Univereftl  Gazetteer, ......S 

Marrar's  Encrelopedia  of  Geography, 3 

BSeCulloch's  Commercial  Dietiunarj', S 

Crclopedia  of  Biography, ••• 1 

Cnambers'  C7clop«dia  oYEngliah  literature, 3 

Chambers'  Information  for  the  People, t 

Baldwin's  Pronouncing  Gazeteer, - 1 

Encyclopedia  of  Agrrioulture 1 

Ure^  Dictionary  of  Art«  and  Science i 

"Webster's  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy I 

Morse's  North  American  Atlas 1 

Universal  Atlas, • I 

Butler's  Ancient  Geography, I 

Potter's  Hand-Book  for  Readers, I 

^croft's  Course  of  Reading, 1 

SKUOIOlf,  5ATinUL  ARO  UMTKAIMD. 

jatto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature, 1 

Tbe  obligations  of  the  ^vorld  to  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Spring, 1 

Home's  mtroduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 1 

Butler's  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion, I 

Mey's  natural  theology,  with  Lord  Brou^diam's  notes, f 

Wiseman  on  the  connection  of  science  and  rdlglon, 1 

Biley^  evidences  of  Christianity, I 

Turner's  sacred  history  of  the  woiid  philosophlcaUy  considered, 3 

BiUHcal  legends  of  the  Mussahnan, I 

IflOUman'i  lUstory  of  the  Jews, 1 

Mitanan's  history  of  Christianity I 

JUnke's  history  of  the  Popes, 1 

History  of  Missions, 1 

History  of  the  different  religious  denominatioiis  In  the  U.  States  by  mnnlwn  of  the  re- 

(RMCtiw  denominations, 1 

Imnation  of  tlie  life  of  Christ, I 

LAW  AICD  OOVKWrXKirT. 

The  Constitution-— published  by  order  of  U.  B.  SenaCe 1 

Whei^n  on  the  law  of  Nations, J 

•Gardner  on  the  moral  law  of  n«tions  and  American  poiicy, « 1 

Blackstone's  commentaries  on  the  common  law  of  Kigiand, 4 

Hallam's  constitutional  history  of  England, 3 

Constitutions  of  the  several  titates, I 

Story  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, f 

The  Federalist,  by  Madison,  Jay  and  Hamittoa, 1 

KmtTs  commontaries  on  the  constitution  and  American  law, I 

Ijllwiaitfn  (annual  and  special)  of  the  se^^eral  Presidents  of  tbe  United  Steles  to  Oui^um f 

HarsbalTs  decisions  of  cases  of  constitnCional  law 1 

dais  book  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  Hart, I 

.Democracy  in  America,  by  De  TocqueriUe, « t 

Democracy  in  France,  by  Dumas, I 

The  people  in  France,  by  Michelet, , I 

The  legal  rigliU  of  Woman,  by  Idansfield, 1 

Tbe  citisen  of  a  republic, 1 

'Oudilng  manual  of  Parliamentary  practice, 1 

Statutes  of  Michigan, 1 

XOVCATIOII. 

Seko&l§  ami  5eAeol  sysfews. 

'Connecticutt  common  school  journal,  1838— '41, 4 

Oonnecticutt  common  school  manual,  1846— '7, 1 

Massachusetts  common  school  Journal,  183d— '47, 9 

New  York  district  school  jonnuU,  1844— '4&, i 

Journal  of  the  Rhode-Island  institute  of  instruetion, 1 

Pennsylvania  common  school  Journal,  1844, • 1 

•Common  school  svstem  of  New  York.     5.  S.  Rmmicli, « I 

School  laws  and  ntums  of  school  committees  of  Massachusetts. 

Etports  relating  to  the  public  schools  of  Providence, 1 

Barnard's  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island, 1 

/^pwitl«  of  education  for  1836^'37, .  •  • 1 

Bdncation  of  mothers.    L.  Aimt  Martin^ 1 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.    D.  P.  Pt^tf I 

The  school  and  school  master, 1 

Ostory  of  Sunday  schools.    Lem$  O.  Prof. I 

Exercises  on  the  black  board.    John  Ooldihtr^, t 

Uto  teacher's  institute.     Ww.  B.  Fowle. 1 

The  teacher's  manual.    Tkomat  H.  Pakmer, I 

.I^ectures  on  education.    Borate  JIfaaa, 1 
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viae  t««rli«r  taught.    Em€r§Qm  DaoU, 1^ 

Tliie  district  sehoolaa  it  was.     IT.  BurUn, 1 

and  Uack  board  exerciaaa.    W.  A,  Meoit, I 

ktal  eoltivatkm  and  excitement.    J.  Brighamy I 

fisaaiona  of  a  ■choolmaster.    W.  A.  AUtU. 1 

Ckniuxion  achoole  and  teacher's  aeminariea.    u  £.  SUnM^ 1 

^Ostory  of  edueatioo.    H.  I.  Smithf 1 

Domtttie  JBduaUieK  and  Eeonomff. 

mhnft  domestic  educatioD, 1 

sher's  domeatlc  eeonomy, I 

•*  «       receipt 'book, 1 

mother's  book,  ht  Mrs.  ChikL « 1 

ilpa'flredde  friend I 

Oopnoc  on  infimcy, 1 

1*8  management  of  the  sick  room, . '. ••! 

I  medical  remembrancer, 1 

book  of  needle  work, 1 

i*a  lady's  receipt  book, , 1 

FkTignl  honsefi'ife,  by  Mrs.  Child, 1 

"Webster's  Encyclopaedia  of  domestic  economy, I 

Pkftieml  JCdaeafieii  ««^  Tk^tUlogf. 

XdocadoD  of  the  senses, 1 

.A.ir  and  its  naes. 

Orifloom's  animal  meehanism  and  physiology, i 

Gomfae's  prlndples  of  physiology, I 

**       constltntion  or  roan, 1 

Joluison's  economy  of  heatth, 1 

Aleott*s  house  I  li^e  in 1 

"Wnrren  on  the  presermtion  of  health, 1 

S*^  JEdtuaUomy  ^ 

iyeroft*s  course  of  reading, K' 

Oobbett*s  advice  to  young  men, 1 

Beecher's  lectures  to  young  men, 1 

Bprague's  letters  to  a  daKghter, 1 

**  **         young  men, 1 

Hawea*  lectures  to  Toung  men, I 

Votf  s  counsels  to  tne  young, 1 

Sedgwick's  morals  of  manners, 1 

TfeMTOung  lady's  frimd, 1 

Jawsbory's  letters  to  the  Toung, 1 

Tbe  young  maiden,  by  Muzsy, 1 

The  young  lady's  home, ••! 

Balf'eulture  for  young  men,  by  Dr.  Channing, 1 

Self-training  for  young  women,  by  Miss  Se^fwlck, 1 

.iORlCCLTUKB. 

Fruit  and  fruit  trees  of  America, ; I' 

Agricuttura]  chemistry, 1 

New  American  Gardener, 1 

Fkrmer's  dictionary, 1 

The  ikrmer*s  companion, ••! 

TIm  complete  ftrmer, 1 

Oitechism  of  agricultural  chemistry, • 1 

American  luriMt's  encyclopedia, 1 

Touatt  on  the  horse, 1 

do       do       pig, 1 

CuItlTatlon  of  the  grH>e  vine, 1 

American  flower  garden  directory 1 

The  American  florist, 1 

Tbe  American  gardner, •• 1 

Hie  ftrmers*  instructor, • 8 

American  husbandry, , I 

Agriculture  and  gardening, 1 

The  American  poultry  book, • I 

The  honey  bee, 1 

Hie  cnldvator, 1 

The  ihrmer's  library, 1 

Journal  of  agriculture, 1 

The  Amerioan  polterer's  companion, 1 

Ladies*  companion  to  tbe  flower  gairden, 1 


oosomcB. 


History  of  British  commerce;  by  Clirk. 

Book  of  commerce. 

McCuIIoch's  commerdal  dictaonaiy. 
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MAXUFACTITHSS  A5D  TRADJM. 

I't  YdaHxaj  of  iuvvotionft, S 

RttionuiiA  of  tndM  uid  profeanoiu,  bj  UaMQ, > 1 

The  Qieftil  arts,  by  Bigelow, — S 

Britiih  nmnwftftm— T < 

AoMrioMi  ftc'torira  and  tkeir  opentl^-eB 1 

Lowdl  aa  it  waa  and  it  is, I 

Dan  1^  the  fkcCories, I 

BMtoral  Hib  and  manoJbcturee  of  the  aodenta, . . , •••...! 

MamifiMstiire  of  porcelain, I 

Bncerprlae,  industry  and  art  of  man, , 1 

VtaniUar  iUuatratloos  of  mechanics, 1 

The  book  of  the  feet, 1 

A  tour  in  the  mannfaoturing  districts  of  Eoffland, ) 

Qstory  of  cotton  mannftctures  in  the  United  States, I 

ARCHITBCTUBK  AXD  U\XIMICAPB  GA&DB5I\U. 

Hand-Book  of  architecture, .  .1 

Glossary  of  architecture,  by  Birs.  Tuthill, 1 

Hints  to  young  arcliitects,  by  Witfhtwich, t 

Builder's  gniife,  by  Hill, I 

American  house  carpenter,  by  Hatfield, 1 

Downlng's  cottage  residences, S 

Bints  on  landscape  gardening  and  rural  arctiitecture, I 

Browne's  trees  of  America,. 1 

Bmerson's  trees  and  shrubs  of  Massachusetts, •** I 

FIXK  ARTS. 

• 

Reynolds'  ^Joshua.)  discourses  ou  the  fine  arts, 1 

Lsasing^s  history  of  the  fine  arts, I 

Lanzi's  histoid  of  painting, * 3 

Band-Book  of  painting, 1 

Cunningham's  Uves  of  painters  and  sculptors, S 

MORAL  AM>  X£5TAL  SCIldCK. 

Boyd's  eclectic  and  moral  philosophy, 1 

Wayland's  elements  of  moral  science, 1 

Abercrombie  on  the  moral  feelings, Jt 

Henry's  history  of  intellectual  phuosophy, I 

Abercrombie  on  the  intellectual  powers, 1 

WhewelTs  elements  of  morality, 1 

Dymond'a  essays  ou  morality, • 1 

Ooletidge's  aids  to  reflection, ] 

LOGIC,  RHXTOmC,  OOMPOSmOX  AKD  XLOCmON*. 

Whately's  elements  of  logic, ) 

Mills'  system  of  logic. I 

Whately's  elements  of  rhetoric, 1 

Kama's  elements  of  criticism, I 

Psrker'i  aids  to  composition, i 

Blacery's  principles  of  eloquence I 

Busaefrs  Tocal  culture, 1 

Comstock's  system  of  elocution, 1 

Coldwell's  manual  of  Elocution, I 

Manderille's  system  of  reading, 1 

LovelTs  young  speaker I 

Ruaaell'sJuTenile  speaker, - •  •  • 1 

POLITICAL  BC050MY. 

Wi^land's  elements  of  political  eoooomy, I 

ftnith's  wealth  of  nations, 1 

laik  wick's  pubHo  and  priTste  acoDomy, S 

CtaSns  of  labor • 1 

Ckpttal  and  labor, • 1 


Ol^eets,  advantages  and  pleasures  of  adenoe,  by  Brougham, 1 

flomarviUe  on  the  physical  sdencM, 1 

^MrMwmy. 

Bendieirs  aatronoiqy. ••..... I 

Otaaled's  mdimanta  of  astronomy  and  natural  phUosopliiy, I 

<*        letters  on  «  I 

«        elemanteof         «  1 
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Hmtbiw,. 1 

of  the  UmmoM, .1 

**     pndOetl  Mtnmoiqy. 1 

or  tlM  HeaTens, 1 

weiilteGCQio  of  the  HeaTeni, 1 

Ifmlmrml  Pkil^atphf. 

OntliaM  of  aatunJ  phUoiophj, 1 

Olnfltod*«  tcjiool  pUJoaopoy, I 

**        nMBimmto  ofc I 

8«owfck'«, I 

ClMDibec^s, 1 

Boleros  letters  oa, 1 

aoBOtiie's  philOflopliy  of  nataral  tiistory, 1 

Good's  book  of  Nsturc, 1 

jgoidwnirh'a  aaimsted  Nature, fi 

i*s  socped  phikMophy  of  the  seasons, 4 

,  book  of  the  seasons 1 

I's  Aneiiean  natnral  history, 2 

Onde  PhUip's  conversatioas  on  natural  history, 1 

Hioftory  of  uiscets, I 

Mr*, 1 

^       onadrupeds, 1 

••       tne  elephant, I 

White's  aatnnJ  history  of  Selbome, 1 

rUie 


fkriey's  anecdotes  of  Uie  animal  kingdom, I 

Nataralist'a  Ubrar/,  by  Mr  W.  Jardlne, SI 

Modin*  guide  to  the  study  of  Nature, • 

Ckewuttry. 


i*»  chomistri' 1 

•s  "      * 1 

iwlck's,       "         1 

liobig's  agricultural  cheiulstry,    I 

MinercJog}/  mmd  Oecl»gy.  ^ 

'a  ^oloey  and  mincralogv, 1 

i*8ceoIogy, I 

LjalTs, t 

rage's  geolos} . 

BoUMify  and  f^'egetobU  Phfftiotagy. 

Or»y's  botanical  text  book, I 

of  vegetable  phyHinlogy, 1 

Science,  apptieiUtht  Arts. 

r's  lectures  on  science  and  art, 1 

I's  chemistry  appHed  to  the  arts, I 

'dements  of  physio, 1 

Ptraetical  treatise  on  dyeing  and  calico  pri^thig, 1 

RaglBoei^a  and  mechanic's  companioD, 1 

Rwmer'a  land  measurer, 1 

Ktaottcal  treatise  on  road  making, ****1 

S«Bnrfck*s  practical  mechanic, 1 

Working  man's  companion, • .  .  .  ^ I 

i*s  mechanics, 1 


HinosT. 
General  Wtrk*. 

ffttcit**  course  of  reading, I 

^clopodia  of  history, t 

JHWHiffs  ewry  da^  of  dirooology, S 

n^Of^  maDual  of  ancient  and  qiodem  histoiy, 1 

Cseaffintik  by  great  historians, t 

■Boar's  mmraal  history, • S 

lyUar's  do  A 

Wbito'a,  BobMo*s,  Worcester's,  WUlartf s  do. 

of  the  old  tesfsment, 1 

hMoiyoftfaeJews, 9 
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BolHn's  ancient  history, .B 

Ancient  history,  by  Tarious  atithon, 4 

Connexion  of  sarred  and  pro&ne  hiatory,  by  DaTidson, S 

BnaaelTa  history  of  Palestine I 

Ruing  of  ancient  cities, i 

Qidden's  ancient  Egypt, 1 

Qreeee. 

Outline  of  Grecian  history,  l^  Christian  knowledge  society, 1 

Plnnock's  Goklsmith's  Oreeee, I 

Heroditos  and  Thncydides, 5 

Heeren's  ancient  Greece, 1 

Thirlwall's  history  of  Greece .  .  .  .S 

Demoflthenes*  Orations, » 1 

MUmu. 

OatHne  of  Roman  history,  by  Christian  Knowledge  Society, I 

Plnnoek's  Goldsmith's  Roipe, .•! 

Schmidt's  Rome, 1 

Fnrvuaon's Roman  Republic, «•..•..«! 

aCtehelet's        «  "         I 

Axnold'a  «  •*        J 

Xivy,  OMar,aud Balust,  (translated,) « J 

Ooero's  orations  and  Hlie,  by  Middtaton, S 

Kdghtley's  Roman  Empire, 1 

Goisott's  Gibbon's  daoOne  and  frU, 4 

jMUMitd4friem. 

Bistoryof  China,by  Ba^is, J 

•*  Btitfah  India,  by  Barrow, : I 

*'  NuMaand  Abysinla,by  RosaeH, t 

"  Arabia,  by  Crichton, I 

**  Mahomet, I 

**  Barbery  States,  bv  Russell, 1 

"  Mesopotamia  ana  Syria,  by  Fraxer I 

*v  ^  Japan, .■.••■•■...■ «■....••••«••.••■• >•.•! 

**  FaSesdne,  by  Russell, I 

**  Moors, I 

"  Polyncda,  by  Russell, 1 

Guisot's  history  of  clTiliaatlon  in  Europe, 4 

Arnold's  Lectures  on  modem  history 1 

Midielet's  elementsof  modem  history, I 

Smythe's  lecturea  on  modem  history, 1 

FMlssarlfs  chronicka, • • 1 

HaOam's  middle  ages, t 

Di^by'B  ages  of  fidth, 1 

James*  hlatory  of  chiTslry  and  the  crusaders, •* 1 

**        **  Charlemagne, 1 

itdly  ami  StDUxerland* 

8laiiondi*8 ItaUan  RepvbUca,. 1 

Macfaiav«]li*t  Florentine  histories, > 

Smadley't  Venetian  history, > 

Spaulding's  Italy, 1 

Hosooe^s  de  Medici  and  Leo  X., & 

History  of  Switserland, • 1 

Oemoay  ami  North  tf  Enrepe. 

Xohlrauach's  history  of  Oeranny, 1 

Coke*s  hittory  of  Austria, •  •} 

Bchiller'Btldrty  year*' war J 

**       Reirolt  of  the  Metfaerlands, 'I 

I'letcber'shistory  of  Poland,. ~«J 

lUieaton's  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, i 

Oratten's  Netherlands, - "-^ 

Histon  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  Ac .1 

Bellas  Russian  Empire, •» 
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Bnvom'B  PMer  th«  Ormt, '. I 

Volteln's       do       do     1 

Frtme^f  Spmm  mnd  Pvfu^mL 

Pictorial  history  of  Fnmoei 1 

Crowe**  hlstonr  of  Fnuu!^, , 3 

Mlcheters       do       do        1 

The  French  rerolntion,  by  Theirs, 4 

do  do  Csriyle, 1 

do  do  AlUson, 4 

do  do  do     abridged, '• .  • 1 

The  Consulate  and  Empire,  by  Theirs, .  , • S 

lift  of  Napoleon,  by  Scott S 

do       do  Hullfct, S 

Cunp  and  Court  of  Nspoleon, S 

Nopoteon  and  his  Msnfaals,  by  Head]y % 

Napoleon's  expedition  into  Hossia, 1 

HiMpry  of  Spain  and  Portugal, • S 

Sobertaon's  Charles  V., •  .1 

Pk^acotf  s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, •  -  *  * ^ 

2fapier*s  Peninsular  war, • 4 

BrUi$k  Empire, 

Compendium  of  EogUsh  history,  by  Christian  knowledge  society, 1 

do  do  do  KeiehtlsY,  .  .  .77. S 

do  do  do  Goldwaith,  by  Pinnock, .1 

Turner's  historr  of  (he  Anglo  Saxona, •  •! 

Hume  and  Smouett^s  England, •••8 

Kiiight*s  Pictorial  England, .4 

Guizot's  fioglish  revolution, S 

Oarlyle*s  letters  and  speeches  of  Cromwell,. S 

Hiatory  of  Scotland.  1^  Scott, S 

do       Ireland,  by  Moore, S 

do       British  Colonies,  by  Martin, 10 

Vol.  1  Canada.  S  &  3.  West  Indies.  4.  Gibralter  and  Malta.  6.  Noni  Sco. 
Ua.  6.  Good  Hope.  7.  Cejion  and  Northern  Africa.  8  &  9.  East  India 
Co.    10.  South  Wales,  &c. 

^SMrka. 

General  history  of  America,  outlines  of, 

do  do  WQlard, 1 

do  do  RobertMon, 1 

Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Prescott, 3 

do         P«ru,  by       do f 

British  America,  by  Murray, S 

History  of  United  States,  by  Hale, 1 

do  do  WUlwd. .^ 1 

do  do  Bancroft, S 

do  do  Graham S 

Pictorial  history  of  the  United  Stetes,  by  Frost, S 

do  do  do  Goodrich, S 

Cooper's  naval  history, 1 

Frost's  book  of  the  Navy, 1 

do  do        Army, .  .  .  .  • « * • 1 

Awterican 


Drake's  book  of  the  Indians, I 

Thatdier's  Indian  biography, « S 

do      traUs  of  Indian  character, .t 

Foefanr  and  history  of  Wyoming, 1 

Frosrs  book  of  the  Indius, 1 

Stone's  border  wars, t 

Catlin's  Indians  of  North  America, a f 

PurtiaUar  St0tei. 

€9iroDie1es  of  Plymouth,  by  Young, • .1 

do        Masaaehuaetts,    do    .  •  ...•• .•.•• ••..• •! 

Barber's  historioal  eoQecttona  of  New  England,  Masaarhusatti,  Oennectioat,  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  OUo— 1  volume  each, 8 

Bistoryof  vlrffinia,  Connectfcut,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  MaaaarhusMts,  Michigan, 
#and  wiMOBAn, •S 

BIOOBAPBY. 

Plutarch's  lives, • .4 

Uves of  sndent  philosophera, • .  •  •  1.. « • 1 

ZsDoiAen's  G^rnqtMsdla,.  ...•• 1 

Famovs  men  of  ancient  timaa,  .•••••.•••• • 1 
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tub  of  AkxMder, 1 

4»     JoHin  Cmnr, 1 

do     B«aiuurliu, I 

do    Mahomet t 

TOTAOn  A5D  TEATUS. 

(SreumnAvigitioo  of  Che  Ulobe,  by  M^gelton  and  otfaer*. 1 

▼ojacet  around  the  Olobe,  bj  Cook, 1 

Thrrfa  Vojegea  for  a  NorUiweet  Fhaeaee, S 

tMieovenet  In  the  Folar  8eM  and  Refftoiu, I 

VoTagas  of  Diaeowry  in  0»  Arctic  l&gloiia,  from  1818  to  1840, , .1 

Pktigreee  of  Diecorery  in  North  Ampriea, .1 

Uvea  and  Vovagea  of  Drake,  GaTendiih  and  Dampier, S 

flaaward's  Shipwreck  and  Disoorertee  in  the  OBrlboean  8ea, 1 

MnCiny  of  the  Ship  Bounty,  and  diecovtny  of  Pitcaim*>  bknd, X 

IVarrativ«e  of  Shipwrecks t 

Bzpedition  to  Siberia  and  the  FOIar  Sea, 1 

Dana>  Tivo  Years  before  the  Ma»U I 

United  States  Exploring  Expedition, X 

Journal  of  a  NatnralLst  in  a  voyage  around  the  World, 4 

Keppefs  expedition  to  Borneo, • 1 

Travels  in  Chinaand  Uie  East,  by  Marco  Polo I 

**      to  Mount  Ararat,  by  Parrot, 1 

Military  operations  in  Afj^hanistan, I 

Tra^Tb  in  Afrii'a,  by  Bruce, t 

**  **  Mungo  Park, 1 

•*  «*  the  Under» f 

"  "  Dedham  and  ClappeDter, I 

**        Southern  Africa,  by  Moflbt, I 

'*        EK.Tpt,  Nuliia,  Arabia  proper,  Fslcstine,  hy  Stephens,  ....**** S 

"  "        by  Prea.  OHn, •  •  • « 

"  "       byDr.Dnrbin, 1 

**        Algiers, .1 

Eotben,  by  Kinglnke, 1 

Crescent  and  the  Cross,  by  Warbnrton, f 

Travels  iu  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.,  by  Stephens, S 

Qreoce  of  the  Greeks,  by  Peddicari, 1 

Travels  in  Italy,  by  Ueadly, I 

"         Switxerbnd,  by  Hoadly 1 

**         on  the  Ck>Dtii)ent  of  IJuropc,  by  Dr.  Msk, ••! 

"  «  *•  "  Dr.  Durbin, •  •  •  • « 

German  Watering  Places,  bv  Dr.  Gmnville, I 

Bubbles,  &c.,  by  Head, I 

Notes  of  a  traveler  in  Germany,  by  Laing, • I 

Rural  and  domeeUe  life  in  Germany,  by  Uowltt, 1 

Belgium  and  the  Rhine,  by  Mrs.  Troliope, I 

Tkmvels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  Boird, S 

«       Russia,  by  Hold, .* I 

**       Sweden,  Ac,  by  L^ing, S 

'*       Austria,  by  Trumbull -t 

**       Spain,  by  Borrow, 9 

**  -  Ford, 8 

**       England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Pukler,  Moskau, I 

"  **^  "  "         by  KoH 1 

«  1  "         by  Z.  Allen, t 

▲  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, > 1 

Scotland  and  the  Scots,  by  Smdalr, 4 

Shetland  and  the  SheUanders,  by  Sinclair, 1 

Tnveta  in  New  England,  by  Dr.  Dwight, 4 

Society  in  Americ^  by  Miss  Martineau 9 

Winter  Studiea  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada, f 

The  Emigrant,  by  Sir  Francis  Head, I 

Lewis  &  Chu-k's  Travete, •  •  • f 

V^remont's  Exploring  KxpedHaoQ  beyond  the  Rodqr  Mountiins, I 

Grants  Commeroe  of  the  ftalriea, S 

Travels  in  GfeUfbmla, I 

Rambka  in  Yucatan, 1 

llephen's  Yucatan  and  Oentral  America, -4 

Humbolt'a  travels  and  reaearofaM  in  Cantral  America, I 

Armndoe  Republic, *** ••"f 

Kiddar'aBraail,  Howitt's  visits  to  remarkable  pbcea, 4 

Amerieaand  American  people, 1 

Miller's  Rural  Sketches, 1 

Furagoay I 

fferker's  Tour  to  the  Rocky  Monntalna, 1 

rkairie  Land. I 

DistinguiBhea  men  of  modern  timet, » •4 

4««oc8lan  era,  or  modern  Britisfa  Uognphj, t 
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JfodmiBritkh  nnterch, 1 

IMkoap's  AmerioMi  biographj, 1 

CfM-k'c  Anwrlcaa  biognphJ.  fflxvt  mtIcs,] 10 

"  [Mcondser^] » 

Ihriglit'tdgMn  of  the  d«ehr&tioD  of  IndependioM, 1 

TliatiBlier'*  Indlia  biogntphjr, S 

ArtitUmtd  lAUrmnf  mtd  ScUntifU  Mtu. 

Martjnof  Sdenoe,  by  Brewster : 1 

IHatuiguifllied  Fkunters,  by  CunnincbAin, 6 

Avthora  of  Bogland,  or  a  new  spirit  of  tbe  age, S 

JCoiof  letters  aod  science  in  Um  reign  of  George  IIL, 1 

Unof  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  by  BosweU, S 

**     Sir  Walter  ScoU,  by  Lodchart, 5 

**     BIr  Isaac  Newton,  by  Brewster 1 

*•     Dr.  Arnold, .  t 1 

«     John  Foster, 1 

«     Addison, 1 

•*     CoTvper, ^ 8 

«     Leibnitz 1 

«     Moxopt, 1 

American. 

Life  of  Columbiu,  by  Irving, 1 

Lires  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes, 1 

Life  of  Amcricamis  Veepucie, 1 

'*     Cant.  John  Smith,  by  Siuum, 1 

"     William  Pfcnn .• I 

"     Washington,  bv  Bancroft, 9 

"  ;•  by  Sparks, t 

lives  of  Washington  and  his  Generals,  by  HeadleT S 

Lift  of  Jefierson,  by  Tucker, '.....* S 

"      De  Witt  Clinton,  by  Rcnv^ick, 1 

j^Tes  of  Jay  and  Hamilton 1 

**      American  naval  officers, I 

Life  of  John  Paul  Jonm 8 

"     Putnam, 1 

EnflUk. 

Life  of  George  Canning, ! i I 

Statesmen  ot  Commonwcnitli  of  England, 1 

Orators  of  the  age, .  .  . .  * 1 

SoQthey'B  life  of  Nelson, 1 

female. 

Biography  of  Pions  Women,  bv  Bupder, * 1 

**  Good  Wives,  by  iklrs.  Child 1 

"  English  Church  Women, 1 

IJTesof  Female  Sovereigns,  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 1 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Enprland.  by  Agnes  Strickland, .1 

Lives  of  Faraoos  Women,  by  Parley, 1 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hemanfi, 9 

**        Hannah  Moore 1 

"        Cliarlotte  Etizabeth, ; 8 

"       Jane  Taylor, X 

*'        Empress  Josephine, 1 

•*       8.  L,  H.  Smith, 1 

**       Isabella  Graham, 1 

Mrs.  Fjy, I 

"       Mrs.  Van  Lenope, 1 

"       Mrs.  Duncan, 1 

«       Madame  D'Arblay, 8 

Meekanie$  and  St^-Taught  Men. 

Life  of  Smeaton,  and  histoiy  of  Light-Houses, 1 

Biography  of  £U  Wheaton 1 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Slater, 1 

Memoirs  of  a  working  man, ...1 

Biography  of  self-taught  men, 8 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  difficulties, 2 

Legal  mid  Medical. 

Eminent  British  Lawyers, 

lives  of  the  Lord  ChanceUors  of  England, « 

life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 

Memoirs  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 

MeoBOirs  of  Judge  Btorsy, .  . «...•....• 

Tluifecher's  medical  biography, .  / 

'WUHams'  "  •*  


>» 


L&«<-  'e  H^.-»-*  v^«^ I 

B^T-a^^*  •'  r'  •'(  »{**«••»  P'«*»''-T  ....--....1 

C>  Vr^T**  ''.  "«r  w :«;;  1/  lA*-  «j#<t*«  KDC  Aimai  iiw  ti_  _     .  ............I 

H-^:*  i\ju.ag. ',^»**.' .._...       -- ----     ....9 

M'^  'X'  :^Tf  •  j»r-  .r^  •<,  ;•  *»^-7 .- S 


W»I4i*«  Bnti^ti  r>r«<4. ...-Si 

XiM*!u'*  Br.'t«h  f'jtjL, ................1 

WfmtC%  nmtMMVMwjti  '4  Afkic, ....  -^- -. I 

Crfewr-W*  yt»Krj  *4  Tjm^atA  of  ffc^  XDCx..  ip^^m 1 

Jnaii0<\ •  «rV<~L.^«*  fr«m  BHtxafc  povu. -- S 

I — ^^'-TfT  imni    f  thi  itaniTii  yocCk. S 

fbvkcp^tf'*  «'«Hui. ...........•..< 

Jfill'>ci  •  ptf^MirsJ  urirk*, *..  •  ...  ..S 

Brai«n'«  pr^rttf ai  iff«rk.«. ^ .............S 

f  ^/I«n4^»,  E.  f|rv4t,  Ror*T«.  Kirk  Wtji*.  E:i.c:. U 

Byr'i*— M->^ti/i«M  fr«^Rt, •*•! 

Buj  iM    M  U-'-^utn*  frtjtn,.  .• ....1 

]|i>Chm«Hr«  pr«^n«,  ......................................  .  -  ............ I 


Brvft^t'*  M^iM-U'ma  froin  AiMrirHi  po«t«, ••! 

GrUw'M ■  .% (nmraa  powtrr, .1 

SrjtJl*'*  \/*r^utkf ..1... I 

I>K}7f''lJ"w'«    ** .  ........1 

Wtjj'*i*-r«       ** 1 

HHJhott*"'*      •*     1 

0iiroQmrT'«    ** ......S 

GouJd*  «    I 

Toetrj  ftw  Yunrat  and  tchool, • 1 

Krbie'*  CliruUftn  ynr, I 

Kebl«'t  r^hUd**  Oirictian  jcw 1 

iMjtfor  th«  Habliath, I 

Bart'ft  rbuM  book  of  Eoglbh  poHnr, 1 

Clerekod'n  coniMfidium  of  Ent^luli  poctij, I 

Tftjior'i  poem*  for  taifant  mfaids • 1 

BeautiM  of  Shaksp<«rf, .....1 

Poetry  of  the  iMweiona,  alTocCiaiM,  llowert,  vratinienta, 1 


BTATEMENT  OP  EXPENDITURES  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  nm*aMITY,  FHOll  ITS 
ORGANIZATION  (1h37,)  TO  DECEMBER  Slit,  IMl,  COMPILED  PSOM  REPOITOF 
REGENTS. 

b  the  airgregate  there  hat  been  expended  aa  fbDowii  tIx: 

For  Bnuichea, / »•>  .tSSttSS  M 

**    Janitor .  5>3S  71 

••    PriDting, 8»  SS 

**    Secretary • S;5BS  4S 

**    Treaanrer, CS7  SI 

"    XJbrarlan, 7M  •) 
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m 

'*    Minorak,.* • • •• &»89d  38 

"    Ulmry, 7,44»» 

*•    JUgVDte' ExpwiM, ^ • .*•    1,317  73 

«    VlroftMors'  Hoiwas, • 80,983  S7 

"    Main  baUdtags, • 90^1Ol  S» 

«  " 18,756  » 

•*    Hedkal  buildings, 8»»I0  08 

«    Welto, ..%  » 786  05 

<«    Ground*, 1,845  87 

<*    Tneft  and  plants^  ••  -  • • 834  00 

**    FixtHTH. 3,474  00 

**   Insunmoe, • ,. .    1,516  00 

«<    ProfeMon'  nlariM 31,060  85 

Total, f  185,460  80 

NoTK.— In  the  above  cost  of  the  main  University  bnilding  flrsl-  erected,  under  the  voperin- 
tendence  of  Harper  Lum,  is  included  the  cost  of  woodhouae,  and  priries  for  FroftMor's 
dwellings,  and  five  water  ciatems;  also,  salary  (f  1,478  07)  paid  said  Lum;  also  his  trnveling 
and  extra  incidental  exi>enses,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  tbh  main  building  alone,  may  b«  esti- 
mated at  abouAllO,000.  The  appropriation  for  the  main  building  last  erected,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  J.  Kearsley,  was  813,000,  of  which  8844,75  was  expended  for  fixtures,  leading 
th^ctual  coat  of  this  edifice,  818,755  85. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  of • 8185,460  80 

la  to  be  added  expandltureafor  plana,  interest  en  bonda,  &c, 81,617  85 

Making  total  disbursements, ." 8867,077  45 

RBCXIPTS. 

1837.  From  old  board  of  trustees  of  University, 85,454  71 

Loan  from  Bank  of  Michigan,  on  State  bonds, 100,000  00 

Fremium  on  Loan, 6^000  00 

Interest  on  Premium, . .  • 38  50  (/■ 

Per  contract  with  Bank  of  Michigan  on  interest  account, 10,555  67 

Total  proceeds  of  Loan, 8116,594  17 

From  State  Treasurer,  fr<»n  1838,  to  July  1, 1850, 145,088  57 

•867,077  45 
Disbursements  brought  down, 8867,077  45 

Agreeably  to  a  communication  ot  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  dated  March 
1,  1851,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  period  there  has  been  sold,  as  follows: 
Of  university  lands,  acres,  81,366.31 
Unsold  university  lands,  *'  83,055.00 

Total  acres  located,         44,481.31 
Amount  due  from  purchasers, ....  8137,168  18. 

Interest  on  the  above  annually,  at  7  per  cent, t0,601  77  ' 

Interest  from  counties  on  884,500  08, 1,715  oo 

«*       "     State  on  818,799  87, '«       805  88 

818,716  06 
Interest  due  from  A.  Mann, 10400 

818,716  06 
Aa  it  is  believed  the  interest  due  from  the  State  ia  axclusivv  of  the  96,000  and  charges,  pay- 
able la  New  York  annually,  the  resoprces  of  the  university  interest  fond  for  educationa]  pur- 
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poMB  may  b*  uMj  MtlnuAed  ■«  above,  with  lUcAk  gx«diul  incrMse  m  snj 
tloiulMlMorkBd.  By  ft  MfHirt  of  the  CoimirfHioinr  of  the  fltiite  Lnd  0000,  dUed  J^r  lU 
1660,  ttappeu*  that  «S3J9Mr«  of  ImiA  and  76  Iota  ia  Mika,  wore  aold  darhvihe 
Jimo  1,  USO,  for  tlO^OBS  47,  thaiatarait  oo wfaiah  will  aooroa  ontbe  latef  Jwm,  I»I,i 
tag  to  f747  77,  which  will  inaka  the  wdTenity  iotoreatfaDd  for  thejaareDdtag  Jvna  Sl^»l, 
f  13,413  83,  «r  after  dednotiiig  hitereat  due  from  Hr.  Mann,  (604,)  th«  proaoat  anaaal  latanac 
aMj  therefora  bacattmatad  at  •1S,960  83. 

The  above  atatemeDt  iochidea  the  flacal  tranuiotiona  of  the  Board  of  Refanta  iq»  to  Jvl^  IS^ 
1851.  By  a  enppleineiital  itateQient,  it  appeara  that  np  to  December  31,  ittelaai««,  whaa  the 
twm  of  the  old  Board  expired,  there  had  been  expended  aa  foBowa: 

iy>r  printing, 9186  88 

aeeretary, S74  00 

treasurer » 177  83 

library, 847  SO 

Begenta*  expenaea,  . 335  88 

medical  bQikHng, 850  00 

flxtores, C70  IS 

Inaaranoe, 374  00 

profeaaora*  aahuriea, *  *  • 10,510  50 

Total  supplemental  statement, f  18,850  7* 

**     statement  dated  July  15, 1851, 867,077  45 

Aggregate  disbnraementa, tJMfil^n 

Aocordhig  to  the  atatement  of  the  Board  of  BegantsandTreaamar  of  the  Uolvenity,  i 
weio  outstanding  qnpaid  warrants,  December  31,  (laclnaiw,)  1851,  the  anm  of  asIMB  10. 
December  31, 1851. 
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OOMPAKATIVE  STATEBfENT  OP  TUE  SALES  OF  PRDf  AHY  SCHOOL  LANDS. 
[wmom  THB  mammr  or  nm  ooxjoMUoaiw  of  tbv  ctatb  laxd  orncs  for  1851.3 
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should  haTe  been  charged  in  1847) 
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OOMPARATIVE  STATBAIENT  OP  THE  SALES  OP  UNIVERSITY  LANDS. 
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RETURNS  BY  TOWNSHIPS,  FOR  1851. 
COUNTY. 
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316  19 


17,110  ."'O'    14.086  65         666  12 
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STATEMENT  OF  IMCSBASE  OP  NUMBER  OP  CHILDEBN  RESUUMO 
1UCT8,    AND   OF  TBB   INCOME   OP   THE  PKIMAKY  SCHOOL  FUND 
LAST  TWO  YEARS. 


FOR  TO 


OOUNTIE8. 


1H50 


i; 


1>«1. 


Am  b  pvr 
scbolar 


Mu.  ui 
schorrs. 


AllMIUUC 

apportion^. 


II 


Am  V  pKT 
•cholar. 


acboburs. 


AUegiui. .  .  .  . 

Bwr  J 

Berrien, .... 
Braochj  .  .  .  . 
Cklbouo, . .  . 

Omb, 

Chippewa,.  . 
Gbnton, .... 

Eaton 

Genefee .... 
HiUsdiJe,..  . 
Ingham,.  .  .  . 

Ionia 

Jackson,.  .  .  . 
Kalamazoo,.. 

Kent, 

Lapeer, 

Lenawee, . .  . 
Livin|^t«n, . . 
Mackiuac. .  . 
Macomb...  . 
Monroe, .... 
Montcalm,.  . 
Oakland...  . 

Ottawa 

Saginaw. . .  . 
Shiawassee,.. 

St  Glair 

StJoaeph.  . 

Sanilac 

Tuaoola...  . 
Van  Buren.. 
Washtenaw,. 
Wajne 


Total, 


Mcts. 

*t 

i< 

<t 

M 
t« 
•4 
H 
tt 
it 
«* 
«* 
4< 
•  t 
« 
*l 
U 


M 
<4 
M 
U 
•I 
•I 
It 
tt 
It 
4« 
U 
14 
M 
M 
« 


150U 
1626 
4017 
4345 
6490 
3bO(> 

2.37 
1596 
2403 
4191 
SSSO 
3048 
2665 
(819 
4141 
4055 
9445 
9606 
4711 

3b6 
6166 
6612 

174 

11230 

1031 

679 
1690 
3476 
4107 
.539 

•  e  • 

1644 
10115 
14692 

ia2,eio 


f&lJ 

SIH 
1:475 
£611 
22U6 
1294 
bO 

642 

817 
1424 
1778 
I0i6 

9U6 
2214 
1407 
1378 

831 
3262 
1601 

MO 

1766 

1874 

69 

3818 

354 

230 

674 
1181 
14^9 

183 


•46,361  68 
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attendance  on, !•• 

comparative  cost  of, MM 

RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT: 

decision  of  supreme  court  on 4^ 

REGENTS  OF  UNIVERSITY: 

rc{>orta  of  for  1839, • 


NOTES: 

«emarks  on 337 

NORMAL  SCHOOL: 

•et  to  estabUsh, 485 

consolidate  and  amoiid, . .  •  467,  491 

ofaiecU  detmed, 194 

lotttion  of, . .  • . .  • 903 

phkn  of  building 979 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

d« 


1840, 

1841,.  • 

184S,. 

1843,. 

1814,. 

1815,. 

1816,  • 

1847.. 

1848,. 

16».- 

1K50.- 

1851,' 

1891,  • 


64 
81 
.104 
117 
.19i 
.141 
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flCBOOL  I>IBTRIOT: 

0CHDOL8: 

^discipline  and  conduct  of, 41S 

8GBOOL  HOUBBS: 

what  Mnonnt  of  taxM  maj  be  voted 
fcr, 353 

when  they  moj  be  lued  for  religions 
meetings,  Sondaj  schools,  etc.,. . . . 379 

erection  o£  ....••  • 414 

location  ol^ 460 

▼entliadon  of, 460 

construction  of, 462 

who  has  custody  of, 379 

SCHOOL  INSFECT0R8: 

township  board  of, 381 

when  to  detomilne  site  of  school  house ,362 

chairman  of  board  to  be  treaiiurer,  aud 
give  bond, 381 

wuh  whom  bond  to  be  filed,  and  when 
«ued, 382 

to  divide  township  into  school  districts, 
filiate  and  aJtflr  the  same,  etc,,. .  .382 

to  give  notice  of  meetings  for  forming 
'  or  altering  school  districts 397 

ooay  attach  to  district  persons  residing 
out  of  it, 2S6 

to  receive  library  money,  purchase 
books  and  estaUlsh  regulations  for 
township  library, 386 

to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  visit 
a<±ools, 387 

when  part  of  district  set  oET,  to  appor- 
tion prpperty, U 389 

apportionment  of  school  money  in  such 
ca»e« 389 

bow  proportion  of  property  to  be  as- 
certained,   389 

township  clerk  to  certify  amount  to  su- 
pervisor,   389 

disposition  of  apportionment  when  col- 
lected,  3S9 

mnniaal  report  of,  when  made  and  what 
to  contain, ••  •389 

to  examine  record  of  qualified  teach* 
ere  before  making  report,  etc 390 

may  form  districts  from  two  or  more 
townships,  etc., 39I 

duty  of  director  of  district  formed  from 
two  or  more  townships, 393 

(fistricts  formed  from  two  or  more 
townships,  how  regulated, 393 

how  amount  of  taxes  in  such  cases  is 
certified  and  apportioned, 393 

where  teacher  to  be  examined  when 
district  is  situated  in  two  or  more 
townships 396 

examination  of  teachers  by, 396 

mav  re-examine  teacher  ao'd  annul  cer- 
tiifioate, 396 

time  of  meetings  o^  for  examining 
teschers. 39© 

may  examine  at  other  times,  but  with- 
out charge  to  township, 396 

form  of  oertificrte  granted  by, 395 

examination  of  teachers  to  bo  public,.  .396 

number  of  meetings  of  board  of,  du- 
ring the  year, 397 

notice  of  meeting  to  alter  districts, ...  397 

formation  of  districts  by,  from  two  or 
more  districts, 397 

classification  of  pupils    by,  In  certain 

«««. 398 

to  aooount  to  township  board, 'M>^ 

when  to  supplv  vacancy  in  ditftrkrt  b'd..  .39^ 
township  cierit  to  be  clerk  of  board  of,  399 


SCHOOL  IN8FECTOE9: 

penalty  on,  for  not  qualifying,  or  neg- 
lecting duty, 4i07 

penalty  on  board  of,  for  not  making  an- 
nual report,  .407 

characterof; 4S8 

annual  return  of  for  1861, 690 

SCHOOL  MONTH: 

how  many  days  make  a, 956 

SCHOLARS: 

dismissalot 416 

SCHOOL  FUND: 

origin  of, .1 

rsee  income  of.] 
SUITS  AND  JUDGMENTS: 

against  school  districts, • 405 

justices  to  have  jurisdiction  in  certain 

cases, 405 

suits  against  di^ttricts,  how  commenced  405 
execullua  not  to  issue  against  district, . 405 
judgment    agaiu&t  district,    by  \%hom 

ct^rtifitnl,  etc., 406 

proceedings  if  assesHor  fella  to  certify,. 406 
proceedings  when  district  is  in  two  or 

or  more  towushipe, 406 

SUPERVISOR: 

duty  of,  to  assess  mill  tax, 401 

to  assess   taxes  voted. by    school  dis- 
tricts,   401 

tadeliver  statement  to  treasurer,  with 

warrant, 403 

liable  for  neglect  of  duty, 40s 

SITE  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUbES: 

change  oi; 413 

SUITS: 

liability  of  officers  in, .490 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUC- 
TION: 

duties  ot,  prescribed, 481 

State  libranan  to  act  as  assistant, 485 

design  of  the  office, 19 

l^>ors  of  the  office, .210 

election  of^  by  the  people, I59 

report  of  for  1837, 23 

38 

47 

61 

61 

79 

91 

115 

125 

133 

161 

165 

177 

196 

364 
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1838, 

do 

1839, 

do 

184U, 
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1841, 

do 

1842, 

do 

1843, 

do 

1844, 

do 

1845, 

do 

1846, 

do 

1847, 

do 

1848, 

do 

1849, 

do 

1850, 

do 

1851, 

ST.  MARKS  COLLEGE: 

sketch  of, $60 

T.   ' 

TAXES  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES: 

for  school  purposes, 401 

for  building  school  Iwuses,  &c.,.  .  .  .353 
fur  purchase  of  globes,  outline  maps, 

^,&C;, .355 

district  board  to  report  to  supervisor 

amount  of,  voted  by  the  district,. .  .374 

duty  of  supervisor  hi  relation  to 401 

duty  of  township  treasurer  in  relation 

to, 402 

dutv  of  supervisor  to  sssees  mill  tax  in 

library  and  schools 401 

money  may  be  raised  by  townships  for 

support  of  schools, 406 

TEACHERS— to  keep  a  list  of  scholars  at- 
tending school,  &c.,  and  to  return  the 
same  to  directors, 964 
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TBA0UBR8: 

liow  long  to  tetii'h  for  a  montb.  ....  •356 
wbatdfljf  entitlad  to  m  boUdflftf  • .  -356 
to  hf  examined   before  commencing 

Bcbool, 390,  391, 378 

inspectors  may  re>examine^  and  annul 

certificate, 3M 

examinatiou  of,  to  bo  pubUc, 396 

wbere  to  be  examined  for  diatricts  ■It' 

uated  in  C«i-o  or  more  towuahips, .  . .  390 
day*  for  examination  of,  by  iaqiectors,  J96 

qnaHftcationa  of 4T1 

contracta  with 414,  415 

board  of, 41ft 

may  employ  means  of  correotiou,.  . .  .4^ 

when  may  di«miM  scholar, 490,  491 

bow  should  bo  examined,. .  .451,  4G8  to  475 

the  necessity  of  good, 454 

calling  of, ^467 

education  ot^ 467 

eomparison  of  wagen  of, 99 

may  be  examined  at  other  thnes,.  .  .  .396 
form  of  certiAc^e  granted  to,  by  in- 
spectors,   395 

TOWNSHIP  CLERK: 

duties  ot, 

to  be  clerk  of  bo«rd  of  school  Inspec 

tors, ^ 399 

to  afipoKion  school  moaeya, 399 

to  keep  books  and  papers  of  huipec* 

tow, 399,401 

to  receive  and  dispose  of  commnniea- 
tions  from  superintendent  of  pnUlc 

instructirm, 401 

to  transmit  inspectors'  report  to  comity 

clerk 401 

penalty  on,  for  neglecting  to  transmit 

report, 407 

to  make  map  of  school  distrleta,  &c.,.  .401 
to  file  copy  of  map,  and  deliver  copy  to 

supervisor,  ,  .' 401 

to  certify  smoimt  to  be  collected  on  di- 
vision of  district, 401 

to  be  township  librarian 401 

to  deliver  to  township  treasurer  writ- 
ten  statement  of  nuralier  of  children 
drawing  money, 401 

TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIAN: 

who  to  be, 401 

to  have  custody  of  township  library,.  .401 
to  distribute  books  onoe  in  3  months  to 
districts, 401 

TOWNSHIP  LIBRARY: 

to  be  maintained  in  each  townsliip,. . .  .403 
[See  HbririoR.] 

TOWNSHIP  TREASURER: 

to  retain  full  amount  of  school  tax,  and 

bold  the  same  subject  to  warrant,  &c.,409 

to  apply  to  county  treasurer  for  mone.vs,403 

to  noi'ifr  township  clerk  of  amount  to 

be  apportioned, 40S 

TOWNSHIPS: 

rights  of  inhabitants  relative  to  see.  16,  12 

TEXT  BOOKS: 

Hst  of, 5^7 

m>te  on, 413,  447 

remarks  on, 594 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES! 

recommendation  of, i<0 

appropriotioo  fW  suggested, 170 

importance  of, 197 

u. 

UNION  SCHOOLS: 

note  relatinjc  to, 45R 

forma*  ion  ot  single  district  out  of  two 
or  ipore  districts, 997 


UNION  SCHOOLS: 

rlaasificatkm  ofpupils  in,  by  i 

orgsnitaHon  oC Z...  .  .lift 

value  of^ M^ 

at  Jonesvtne, 59* 

at  Battle  CMek, «  .Cn 

at  Tpsilaoti, SH 

at  Lansing, •  .S7K 

UNIVERSITY  OFBDCHIGAN:. 
[See  regents  of  university.} 
act  for  the  government  a< . . . . 
Ktatement  of  expenditures  and 

of, 

statement  of  salea  of  lands, 

report  of  coAunittee  on, 

constitutional    question    relaling     to 

branches, 

chancellorship  defined, -  *  -  •  .186 

set  to  establish  the  Ctatholepietcniiad  or 

University  of  Iffichigan, 4 

act  to  establish  a  university, 6 

branches  of  do  6»  67,  Ifl^  156 

aotdemies  or  branches  4ii, .  .  .  tt 

plan  of  organitatloQ  of  univen^y,.  •  •  87 
first  State  legfsbtion  rektive  to^*  ...  34 

fund  offal  1638, 44      \ 

agricultural  department  of  reeonnifend- 

ed, 68 

bill  to  create  branchea  of  reported, .  .  .  4i 

branches  of, 63,  Mi 

fiscal  ailairsof,  1S4I «S 

branches  of  estabUahed, •  . . .  .  6i 

condition  of,  1S4S, 86 

condition  of  the  fund,.  ...-***...  61 

main  institution  opened, 83 

fund,  condition  of,  IS  13, 99;  HM 

report  of  facility,  1844, 105 

acts  relathig  thereto,.  .  . 

petition  to  trsnsfer  university  fund  to 

primary  school  purposes, 1 

re])ort  of  committee  of  regents  on  re- 
duction of  price  of  un'sity  lands,  144,  U6 
medical  department,  orgsnixation  oi^.  .ISl 
universitvm  con^-entimi,.  *^' 

conrsoof  studies  in, .  .  .  . 

I^ovemment  oC 

Romeo  branch  ot 

report  of  medical  facuHy, 
memoir  of  resents  bv  Dr.  Pltober,. .  .316 
memorial  of  A.  Braoish,  for  estabbii- 
meut  of  department  uT  fine  ait^. ..  ^^ 

dumgc  of  law  recommetided, 46 

change  recommended  as  to  brandbisetfl  S2 

crisis  m  of&irs  of, Hi 

fiscal  aflkirs  of  1S13, Ml 

establishment  of, 31 

fund  of  1P45, US 

funds  of  1851 S6| 

reports  of  visitors,.  .93,  166,  IIS,  Hi,  141, 

U6.  ic6,ise,sn 
V. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS:  , 

by  school  inspectors, 4b7 

duty  of  inspectors  to  ap|K)int  avinMr,.9n 
dnty  of  visitor  to  visit  each  schsd  «l 

Itiut  eace  is  esek  $ck»oi  term,  etr.,.  JSIfl 
inspectors  entitled  to  pay  tar  vWfiDg    * 

K<'hool« ....• 99 

w. 

WESUJYAN  &E5nNARY: 

origin  of, Ml 

Y. 

YP8ILANTI:  1 

union  school  at, Mt 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Attorney  General. 

AnoBiixr  Ghamsux's  Owwicm,  7 
Laniinpf  Janucuy  1,  1852.     5 

3b  JSit  Jtoflbiuy,  BoBSST  MoCuuxAHD,  Oovemor  o/ Hickiffm: 

6k» — ^Pttmuunt  to  (lie  itaint^  approved  April  8, 1851, 1  have  the 
honev  to  sobmit  the  fbllowiiig  report  of  the  bnoness  of  this  office 
doiiBg  the  past  year* 

In  coneequence  of  the  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  the 
oAeial  eoireqKXidenoe  of  the  ofltee  has  been  laigely  increased. 
The  numerous  and  important  questions  which  haye  arisen  onder  the 
eonstitatioo  and  laws,  tonching  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  varioua 
lowndup  and  eeunty  offices^  have  rendered  this  branch  of  the  duties 
of  the  offioe  ummoaUy  laboriooa 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  an  inCBirmalkNi  was  tied  agsiuBl 
SUia  B.  Bss8ett»  on  the  relation  of  Bi  P.  Waftson,  far  exenisiijigihe 
ofltee  of  County  OkA  of  the  Oounty  of  ABsgrni,  without  aay  legal 
warxaat  Judgment  of  ouster  was  rendered  against  the  reqiondent 
aft  the  October  tara  of  the  Supreme  Courts  and  the  rehtor  admitted 
to  the  office. 

The  ease  of  the  PMple  against  (he  Macomb  County  Bank,  on  a 
bin  tied  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1846» 
wUch  was  argued  and  submitted  in  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court,  by 


%  DoaNo.7. 

my  predecessor,  was  decided  by  Judge  Wing  sitting  as  Chancellor, 
in  the  month  of  February  last,  and  an  order  entered  dismissing  the 
bill  and  proceedings  in  the  case.  From  this  decision  I  took  an  ^peal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  case  is  still  pending. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  I  asusted  at  the  trial  of  Isaac 
H.  Bennett,  who  was  indicted  in  the  County  Court  of  Livingston 
county,  for  the  murder  of  Cornelius  H.  Bennett  The  case  was 
transferred,  by  the  election  of  the  defendant,  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
that  county,  and.  was  tried  before  Judge  Green,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last    The  defendant  was  conyicted  of  manslaughter. 

Informations  have  been  filed  against  Marcus  H.  Miles,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Smith  Falkenbnry,  for  eTercising  unlawfully  the  office  and 
franchise  of  County  Treasurer  of  St  Clair  county;  and  against 
Duthan  Northrop,  on  the  relation  of  Alfred  Weeks,  for  exercising  in 
like  manner  the  office  and  franchise  of  County  Clerk  of  the  same 
county.    These  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

The  informations  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  during  the  January 
term,  agamst  the  late  Sherifif,  County  Clerk,  and  Register  of  Deeds, 
of  Wayne  county,  who  claimed  to  hold  and  exercise  the  respeetiTe 
offices,  by  virtue  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  were,  after  argument  by  counsel  upon  a  case  made,  decided 
by  the  court  against  the  respondents,  and  judgment  of  oualer  pro- 
nounced against  them. 

The  cases  before  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  in  which  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  appear  m  behalf  of  the  State,  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  report  of  the  board. 

The  schedule  hereto  annexed,  marked  *'A,"  oonftains  the  npoiti 
of  the  Prosecuting  Attorneys  of  die  several  counties  of  tUs  Bfate, 
so  fiur  as  they  have  been  made  to  this  ottee. 

All  wUsh  is  reqiectftdly  submitted. 

I  am,  sir,  yery  tespeotfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  HALS, 


ABSTRACTS 


OF 


THE  REPORTS 


OF 


PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 


a 


Soii^dvte  A. 

BRANCH  COUNTT. 

J  W.  OuBBET,  Bbq.»  Proucuting  AUormff. 

Indictments  fimnd  during  ihe  year It 


Bnxglaiy 3 

Ineeet 1 

Lwoeny 0 

Miademeanor « 1 

Peijniy ,...  1 

Bape^ 1 

Totd —        12 

HOW  DllFOeKn  Of. 

OonTieted  and  Impriaoned « 6 

StiDpendiog 6 

XbBs  proHgiid 1 

Total —       13 

szA]czvAtiom«  pEoaiounoRSt  aol,  baa  nuonn  ntmom  of  ibdi 


jlaaanlt  and  Battoiy « 

Aaaanli  witb  intent  to  km 1 

Anon«(bnrniiig  bam,) 1 

Diaintering  dead  body S 

Diatubing  public  meeting 2 

Diaosderly  penona « •  S 

Laieeny i 

**       petit "9 

Paaamg  counteiliMt  bifla C 

Perjury 1 

Beaiatiqg  efieer 1 

jHsiealSy  dkc..... ••••.••••••••••••••••••••••  • 

Totrf .—       «T 


«  Doc. 

BOW  D1BF08ID  OV. 

Gonrietedttid  fined  or  impiiaoiied 9 

Aequitted - S 

Held  to  bail,  indietiiie&i  not  yet  feond 4 

BiU  Ignored  by  Gnmd  foj 2 

Held  to  baU  for  good  behayior 1 

Gomplamt  withdrawn • 8 

Coniniitted  one  day  and  discbaiged 1 

Discbaiged 3 

Discharged  on  Habeas  Corpus 1 

Total —       «7 


CALHOUN  COUNTT. 

Hovn  K  CukEBB,  Efl^,  Protemiuiff  Aitarm^. 

IndietBflttta  firand  dniing  the  year 41 


Assault  with  intent  to  kU 

Attempt  at  rape 

Boiglery  and  lareeny 

Oonnterfeiting. 

Entioing  female 

Bntbetaleaeitt 

False  pretenoes 

Fordble  entry 

Irand  ...-..-.------.-■--*- .•«..•..».. 

Lareeny 

Peijnry 

BesiBting  ecMStaUe 

•*         ofieerserriigexeeiitioii «.. 

Hot.... 10 

Wotona  aasanlt... 6 

Told...... •.. —      « 

BQir  DiBFOflxp  or 

OoMieted  and  fined  or  imprisoned «•«. 11 

Skin  pending » 

Forftited  reeqgniaanoe 2 

Bseaped 1 


No.  7.  7 

Not  arretted 1 

I 

ToUl, —        41 

XXAMINATI0N8,  PB08X0UTI0N8,  AC,  HAD  BKFORE  JUSTI0K8  OF  THE  FXACl. 

ABsanltand  Battery 10 

Embezilement 1 

Larceny 6 

Total, —        17 

V 

HOW  DISPOSED  OV. 

Conyicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 8 

Acquitted 5 

Discharged  on  payment  of  costs 1 

Died 1 

Settled 2 

Total, —        17 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

J.  Baker,  Esq.,  ProHcuthig  AsUomeff. 

Indietmonts  found  during  the  year 5 

CRDOBS. 

Arson,  (burning  bam,) 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Malicious  mischief t 

Perjury 1 

Total --         5 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Convicted  and  imprisoned 1 

StiH  pending 8 

Indictment  quashed « 1 

Total, —         5 

xzAioirATioira,  pbosscutionb,  Aa,  had  bbfohb  ixnsnom  or  ibiJpiaoi. 

Assault  and  Battery : S 

Larceny : t 

Total, —         « 

how  disposed  of. 

Conyicted  and  fined 4 

Takenupon  Certiorari 1 

Total, , •—         6 


\ 


B  Dog. 

IONIA  CODHTY. 

John  C.  Blanohard,  Esq.,  Proeeeutrnff  jUiamey. 
Indictments  found  during  the  year 2 

0BIMB8. 

Assault  wi^  intent  to  rob 1 

Perjury I 

Total, —         t 

HOW  DI8P0SBD  OF. 

Still  pending t 

■XAMXHAVIOMB,  FBOSXOnTIOKS,  AO.,  HAD  BKFOIUE  JUflTIOB  OV  THS  FBACI. 

Assault  and  Battery 5 

Larceny,  petit 8 

Biot I 

Total, —         • 

HOW  DI8P0SXD  OP. 

Convicted  and  fined «  5 

Acquitted  by  jury 3 

Bound  over  to  next  term  of  Court 1 

Total, —         9 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Sam'l  Higbt,  Esq.,  ProHcuHnff' Aitomey. 

Indictments  found  during  the  year 54 

CEQOES. 

Arson.., - 1 

Accessory^before  the  fact  to  larceny 1 

Assault  and  Battery ^ % 

"      withintentto  kill 1 

Bredkingjoil t 

LarcenyJ 12 

Perjury 3 

Etot 30 

Wilfulsetdng  fire  to  wood t 

Total. —       S4 

BOW  DISFO8K0  OV* 

Convicted ...•.14 


NaT  » 

Aeqnitted 3 

SlaU  pendbg • 32 

Forfeited  reeogniiance 2 

Not  arrested ^ 3 

Totel —        54 

aZAimiATIONS,  nUMSBOUTIOHS,  40.»  HAD  BDOU  JU8TX0IS  OF  THB  VKAOB^ 

Ajnavlt  and  Batteiy 14 

DitiiirbiDgieligioiis  meeting 4 

Laroenj, 11 

Total, —        a« 

BOW  DiaPOBSD  OJ. 

GoDTieted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 19 

Acquitted 4 

yMe  ProMgm 5 

Settled 1 

Total, —        29 

KENT  COUNTY. 

Edw'd  E.  8irobant,  Esq.,  Proieeuiu^  Attorney. 
Indictments  found  daring  tlie  year ...4 


Assault  and  Battery 1 

Laiceny 1 

Manslaughter 1 

Malieious  trespass,  (cutting  timber,) 1 

Total, —         4 

BOW  DUPOSBB  OF. 

Oonneted —  ,4 

miMMSXfATSovB,  VBiomawom,  ac,  had  bifobs  jusnois  of  tbb  fbaob. 

Assault  and  Battery Y 

Bigamy 2 

Having  in  possession  with  intent  to  pass,  bad  bills,  1 

Laieeny • 

Passing  oounterfeit  bills 1 

Perjury 1 

Total, —       18 

9 


10  I>oo 

■ow  oiBPOSXD  oy. 

Conyicted  and  fined  or  inipiifiOBed IS 

Held  to  bail 3 

Discharged 1 

Settled,  on  payment  of  costs I 

Escaped 1 

Total, - —        18 

LAPEER  COUNTY. 

N.  H.  Redmond,  Esq.,  Prosecuting  AUomey, 

Indictments  found  during  the  year 4 

CRIMBS. 

Lurceny 2 

Trespass  on  land I 

Violation  of  sec.  45,  chap.  154,  R  St 1 

Total, —  4 

BOW  DI6POBSD  OF. 

Indictment  quashed 1 

Not  arrested 3 

Total, —         4 

SZAMniATIOnS,  FROBXCUnONS,  AOf  BAD  BXFORX  jaSTIOES  OF  TBI  PBACB. 

Adttlteiy 1 

Assault  and  Battery 3 

Larceny 0 

Lewd  and  lascivious  associalios^ I 

Seduction  and  debauchery 1 

Trespass,  (malicioua»)«....^ ^ 1 

Total, —       le 

BOW  DI8P08BD  OF. 

Convicted 5 

Acquitted 1 3 

Voile  proHgid - , 3 

Settled 1 

Held  to  bail  to  answer 5 

Total, —       If 


u 


i< 
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LENAWEE  COUNTY. 

A.  F.  BizBT,  Esq.,  Proeeoutinff  Attorney, 

Indictments  found  during  the  jettr 45 

ORIMSS. 

Adultery 2 

Assault  and  Batterj .-- 1 

"         with  intent  to  murder 2 

'•        with  intent  to  rape I 

Baying  property  knowing  it  to  be  stolen 1 

Haying  counterfeit  money  in  possession 2 

Having  tools  for  making  money  in  possession 1 

Horsestealing S 

Lereeny • 1 

grand, - 2 

petit, 1 

Murder ...- 1 

Malicious  injury  to  dwelling 6 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretences 3 

Passing  counterfeit  money 3 

Perjury 1 _ 2 

lUot _ 1 

Riot  apd  assault 1 8 

Rape 1 

Stealing 2 

Tearing  down  fences - 1 

Total, —        45 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Conyicted 6 

Still  pending 21 

Forfeited  recognizance 2 

Dead 1 

NcUe  prosequi 1 

Not  found 1 

Not  arrested 13 

Total, 1 —        45 

IXAMnffAnOHS,  ntOBXCtmoSS,  &C.,  had  BXFORX  JCSflOBS  OVTBKPaAOB- 

Abduction  of  child 1 


n 
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Arson  of  dwellisg  kouBe 1 

Assault  and  Battery - 10 

Dbturbmg  religions  meeting 3 

Forgery 1 

Larceny 2 

Riot 8 

Total, —        26 

HOW  DIBFOUD  OF. 

Oonvicted  and  fined  or  imprisoaed 10 

Acquitted 4 

Discharged 2 

Discontinued 1 

HeldtobaU 0 

Total —        26 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Wh.  a.  Clark,  Esq.,  ProtecuHng  Attorney. 

Indictments  found  during  the  year 6 

CEIHB& 

Dis.  of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors. . .  1 

Larceny*  grand, 1 

Murder 1 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretences 2 

Peij  ury 1 

Total, —         6 

HOW  DI8P06KD  OF. 

Convicted 1 

Still  pending 6 

Total —         6 

■ZAICIHATIONS,  FBOSlOITTtOKa,  AO^  HAD  BSFOBE  JUSnoiSOFTHB  FHAOB. 

Assault  and  Battery 23 

Larceny,  petit 10 

Total, —        W 

■ow  DSBPOssn  or. 

Qonyioted  and  fined  or  imprisQned 17 

Acquitted 8 


No.  7.  13 

Settled 8 

Total, —        38 

'*Tfae  number  of  persons  arrested  and  examined  for  oSbnees  not 
eognisable  bj  Jastioes  of  the  Peace  were  23;  of  these  there  were 
heM  to  answer  13,  and  discharged  10." 

MACOMB  COUNTY. 

Oius  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Indioteents  fonnd  daring  the  year U 

OBUOBS. 

Arson 1 

Burglary 2 

Burglary  and  Larceny 3 

Forcible  entry 6 

Keeping  gaming  hoose , 1 

SelUng  Liquor  without  license 11 

Trespass  on  State  lands 1 

Total..... —        26 

HOW  DISPO0BD  OF. 

Acquitted , 3 

Still  pending 18 

JMle  prosequi 9 

Total, —        26 

BZAMnrATIONS,  FROSJEGUTIOMS,  4iC.>  HAD  BBIORB  JUSTIOBS  07  THK  FBAGB. 

Assault  and  Battery .-. • 

Disposing  of  property  to  defraud  creditors 2 

Larceny ^ 2 

Total, —        18 

HOW  DUUPOBED  OY. 

Convicted  and  fined 6 

Acquitted 2 

Settled 2 

Discharged -..* 2 

Pending .^ ft 

Uotal, —       IS 


t 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 

Junius  Tilden,  Esq.,  Proiecuiing  Attorney. 

Iidietmeiits  foond  during  the  year ...0 

CRIMES. 

Assault  and  Battery 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Attempt  to  bum  Court  House 1 

Larceny 5 

Murder 1 

Total, —  9 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Convicted *J 

Acquitted __ t 

Total, —  9 

EXAMINATIONS,  HtOSSCTTTIONB,  &C.,  RAD  BEFORE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PSACB. 

Assault  and  Battery _ 20 

"        with mtent  to  commit  rape _.  I 

Bastardy  act 1 

Disorderly  person 2 

Forgery 1 

Larceny 2 

Malicious  mischief 4 

Murder 1 

Obstmcting  officer 1 

Peijuiy _ 1 

Surety  of  the  peaoe 1 

Yiolating  license  law 5 

Total, 1.—        40 

HOW  DXSP06XD  Ot. 

ConyictionB 20 

Acquitted * 4 

Under  reoogaisanee .10 

Settled 3 

Withdrawn 1 

Pending « 

Total, —        40 
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8ANH-AC  COUNTY. 

JoHJV  DxYiNE,  Esq.,  Prosecuting  Attorney/. 

Indictments  found  daring  the  year 8 

CRIMIS. 

Assault  and  Battery 1 

Larceny 1 

Bescoiag  prisoner 6 

Total, - —  8 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Convicted 1 

Still  pending 2 

•   Nolle  prosequi _ 2 

Not  arrested : 2 

Forfeited  recognizance _ 1 

Total, - —  8 

XZAMIVATIONS,  PROSECUTIOKS,  AC,  HAD  BETORE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PBAOK. 

Assault  and  Battery _ S 

Incest 2 

Larceny _, 1 

Seduction 1 

Wilftil  trespass  on  lands _ 2 

Total, : —  0 

HOW  DISPOSED   OF. 

Convicted  and  fined 8 

Settled ,  t 

Held  to  balltoanswer % 

Not  arrested t 

Total, —         9 

ST.  GLAIR  COUNTY, 

Tbui  p.  Tucna,  Ebq.,  Proteeuik^  Jrtwwy. 
ladietttfliitafiNuiddufBgtlMyMr , 6 


Adultery 1 

Aaaaolt  with  infteat  to  kin 1 

Bmybiy 1 
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Larceny 1 

Perjury 1 

RenatiDg  aa  officer 1 

Total —         € 

HOW  DI8FO0B0  or. 

Acquitted 1 

Under  recogniianoe S 

Forfeited      "  1 

Not  arrested 1 

Total —         i 

xzAimuTiovB,  FBoaaounoHs,  *a»  had  bbfobs  juancia  or  tsif^nuoi. 

Aduhery * 1 

Aasattlt  and  Battery 6 

Aaaault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Barglaiy  and  larceny 1 

Larceny S 

Total —       11 

HOW  DISP06KD  OF. 

CouTicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 6 

Committed 2 

Held  to  bail  to  next  term  of  County  Court S 

Total, 11 


ST,  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

E.  B.  TuBNXBy  Esq.,  Pro9eetUwg  AUomey, 
Indictments  found  during  the  year 11 

OEZMBS. 

Assault  and  Batteiy 2 

"^  «<     with  loaded  fire  aims 9 

Huisnee t 

Obtaining  pnipeity  under  ftbepiOtaBees^..^ 1 

Perjury S 

Riot '. 1 

Besistingoffioer 1 

Total, .•...—       11 


.•'■ 


No.  7.  17, 

HOW  MBMfllD  Oy. 

Conyioted '. 1 

Still  pending.... - ..'.-.  7' 

JVy&jprowgw. ...--. - .*.'....  1 

Escaped 1 

I^ot  arrested .' 1 

Total, -.: : --—        11 

XZAIOHATIONS,  PROSVOUTIONS,  AC}  HAD  BBFOBB  JU8TICKB  OV  THXPKAOB. 

Assault  and  Battery 4 

Larceny I 4 

Passing  counterfeit  bQls 2 

Petit  larceny 1 

Perjury 2 

Seduction  and  debauchery 1 

Wilful  and  malicious  destruction  of  mill  dam 1 

Total, - ..—        16 

HOW  DIBPOSXD  07. 

Convicted  and  fined 5 

Held  to  bail 3 

Discharged 5 

Settled 1 

Escaped 1 1 

Total, —        15 

WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 

Jas.  M.  Walkbb,  Esq.,  Prosecuting  Attorney, 

Indictments  found  during  the  year IS 

CRIMBS. 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 1 

Burglary  and  larceny ,  2 

Burglary 1 

Embezzlement 2 

Forgery 2 

Having  in  possession  with  intent  to  pass  counterfeit 

money 2 

Larceny. - ..  2 

Perjury 2 

8 
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momj S 

Rip0 - 1 

Totri, —      U 

aow  DUKMOD  or. 
OoBfietod 6 

StQl  modioir 9 

Ifotte  proiegm ^ 1 

Not  arrested 3 

Totd, —       18 

azAMiirAnoii8»  PBosBourzoirsi  *0n  had  bbtoii  jubtzobb  OV  THK  nAOB. 

Aidbg  prisoner  to  eaospe 1 

Assault  and  Battery 29 

**       inA  intent  to  rape 3 

iDJuriag  dwelling  house 1 

Lsrcenj 8 

Obtaining  goods  under  ftlse  pretences 2 

Passing  counterfeit  money 8 

Surety  of  the  peace 8 

Total —       SB 

HOW  mSPOSXD  OF. 

OouTicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 90 

Acquitted 4 

Xidle  pro$9qui 3 

Settled 14 

Not  arrested 8 

Total —        56 


RBOAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  indietmeiita  ftmnd  dmag  Ae  jhx  in  the 

oounties  embraced  in  this  report tM 

cBuoa. 

Adultery 3 

Aocessoiy  before  the  foetto  larceny 1 

Arson 4 

Assault  and  Battery 8 

Assault  with  loaded  fire  arms t 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill • 5 

Assault  with  mtent  to  murder d 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape 4 

Burglary 6 

Burglary  and  larceny _ 6 

Breaking  jmI 2 

Buying  property  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen 1 

Gounterfeitbg 5 

Disposing  of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors 1 

Enlicmg  female .1 

Embeaszlement 8 

Obtaining  property  under  fiedse  pretences 8 

Forgery 2 

Forcible  entry 9 

Fraud 1 

Having  counterfeit  money  in  possession 4 

Harittg  tools  for  making  counterfeit  money 1 

Keeping  gaming  house 1 

Incest 1 

Larceny 42 

Manslaughter 1 

Malicious  mischief 2 

Malicious  trespass I 

Malicious  injury  to  dwelling 6 

Misdemeanor 1 

Murder .^ 8 

Nuisance 2 


:2o 


DoaVo.7. 


Passing  oownterfeit  moDey 6 

Perjury •-.' 16 

Rape : : 3 

Resbtiiig  effieer..: -..-.. 8 

IteeeuiBg  prisoner 6 

Riot 42 

Riotous  assault l....: 1 

Selling  liquor  without  license 1 

Tearing  down  fences 

Trespass  on  lands ". 

Trespass  on  State  lands 

Yiolating  sec.  45,  chap.  164,  R.  S 

Wilful  setting  fire  to  wood 8 

Total 260 

HOW  DISPOSED  07. 

CouTicted  and  imprisoned  or  fined 57 

Still  pending : ; US 

Acquitted ' • 

Under  recognizance 3 

Nolle  prosequi 15 

Indictment  quashed 2 

Forfeited  recognizance 8 

Dead 1 

Escaped 2 

Not  found 1 

Not  arrested -. 26 

Total 250 

Of  those  eonyicted  and  Smprisoned,  twenty-eight  were  sent  to  the 
^tate  Prison,  viz: 


lljr  Bnmch  oounty. . . . 

"  Oftlhonn      "  . . . . 

«  Clinton       "  . . . . 

**  JMkson      **  . .  •  • 

**  Kent           «  .... 

«<  Lennwne     **  .... 

^*  Moaroe      **  .... 

<<  Sanilac        *<  . .  • . 

-«  WMhtoriaw'*  .... 


Ojn. 


Syn. 


4jrs. 


3yn. 


S3<jrt. 


2yn, 


IKjn. 


lyp. 


6  mo. 


T 


1 


Of  tlM  tkraa  Indictad  for  HHirdar, 
1  was  firaadgaltty  of  manslaoghtor,— LiTiagttOB. 
1  wai  aoonittad,— Monroe. 
t|  tha  oolprit  waa  not  ftrand»— Lanawaa. 


